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Scp^  tibi  pater  etC,  nep^  iegendiu  aviu.— Otid. 


PHrLAOELPHIA: 

TrviMi  and  PMUhed  by  Mraham  BmaU, 

Vo.  lli^  Chetoat  Stieet, 

1819. 


Eastern  District  tf  PmnsjfivafWh  to  wit: 


BE  IT  KBKBBiBEBBD^  That  on  tht  tWctttf Vixth  Ayr  of  Jmnff* 
r%A^  in  the  forty*third  year  of  the  Indepeiideiice  of  the  United 
L..8.  States  of  America,  A.  D.  1819,  Abkakak  Skali^  of  the  said 
^^rJ    district,  hkth  de|>08ited  in  this  Ofliee  the  Titk  of  a  Bool^ 

the  right  whereof  he  claims  as  Proprietors  in  the  words  following^ 

to  wit : 

<^  TransacHans  of  the  Eistorical  and  literary  CenmUtee  of 
the  Jbrneriean  Philosaphiad  Saciety,  held  at  Fhiladel^tiap 
far  promoting  UsefiU  KnawUdge.    VoL  L 

Invenies  illic  et  facte  doneitica  vobis ; 

Ssp&  tibi  ptter  est,  sspe  legeodus  aviis«*-«OTiD.'' 

In  conformity  to  the  Act  of  the  Congresa  of  the  United  States*  inti- 
tuled  **  An  Act  for  the  encoarsgewwnt  of  learning*  by  securing  tho 
copies  of  maps*  charts*  and  books*  to  the  authors  and  proprietom 
of  such  copies*  daring  the  times  therein  mentioned.'*  And  also  to 
the  Act*  entitled*  *•  An  Act  supplementaiT  to  an  Act*  entitled*  <*  An 
Act  Ibr  Uie  encouragement  of  learning*  bgr  tecuring  tlie  copiea  of 
maps*  charts*  and  books*  to  the  authors  and  proprietors  of  such 
copies  during  the  times  therein  mentioned  t**  and  extending  the 
bendlu  thereof  to  the  arts  of  designings  engraring*  and  etching  his* 
torical  and  other  prints.** 

D.  CALDWBIX,* 
CMc  of  the  Baatem  Oistskt  of  Penn^lvinin. 
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CONSTITUTION 

Of  the  Historical  and  LUerary  CommiiUe. 

« 
At  a  meeting  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society, 
held  at  Philadelphia  for  promoting  Useful  Knowledge : 
Makch  17th,  1815. 

Resolved,  That  a  Seventh  Committee  be  added  to  the 
Six*  already  esUblished  by  the  twelfth  fundamental  law, 

*  Tboie  Coramittees  or  ClasKi,  are : 

1.  Of  G«ographj,  Mathematics,  Natnral  Philoaophj,  and  Aatronomj. 

2.  Of  Medicine  aad  Anatomy. 

3.  Of  Natural  Histoiy,  and  Cheroistrf . 

4.  Of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

5.  Of  Meehaniea  and  Architecture. 

e.  Of  Husbandry  aad  AmeriGaa  Iraprorementi. 


to  be  dennninaM  ««  Me  CommiUUe  of  BMaryt  M^al  SkA* 
mUf  andOtmral  LUerature.** 

Afrix  7th. 

Mtsclveit  That  next  Friday  evening  be  appointed  for 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  History^  Moral 
Science^  and  General  l4iterature. 

JiTXT  Slat 

Reidvtd^  That  it  be  the  doty  of  the  Combittee  of  His- 
tory.  Moral  Srieocey  and  General  Literature,  to  use  their 
endeavours  to  form  a  Collection  of  Original  Documents^ 
such  as  Official  and  Prirate  Letters,  Indian  Treaties, 
Ancient  Records,  Ancient  Maps,  and  such  other  Papers 
as  may  be  calculated  to  throw  light  on  the  History  of  the 
United  States,  but  more  particularly  of  this  State,  to  be 
preserved  among  the  archives  of  this  Society  for  the 
public  benefit 

Resotvedf  That  it  be  further  the  duty  of  the  said  Com« 
nittee  to  take  such  measures  as  tf>  them  set m  moat  pro* 
per  for  the  parpoee  of  obtaining  from  able  and  intelligent 
persons  in  the  United  States,  but  more  particularly  in 
this  State,  correct  information  on  matters  connected  with 
the  History,  Geography,  Topography,  AntiquiUes,  and 
Statistics  of  this  Country* 

Et9olvedf  That  the  said  Committee  may«  if  they  please, 
extend  their  eaqniries  to  other  parts  of  the  Continent  and 
Islands  of  America,  and  procure  the  best  information  in 
their  power  relative  thereto, 

Mksohed^  That  whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the  said 
Committee,  suflfcient  materials  shall  have  been  collected 
for  that  purpose,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  them  to  select  such 
parts  thereof,  as  they  shall  think  proper,  and  publish  the 
same  in  volumes,  numbers,  or  any  other  form,  by  sub- 
scription or  otherwise,  as  they  shall  deem  most  expe- 
tfieift.    Provided  always^  That  thi^  Society  shall  not  be 


-> 


V  «  V  s 

« 

in  AiQr  manner  responsible  for  such  publications ;  but  Ike 
same  shall  be  made  under  ti^e  f  ^  responsibUity  of  the 
Coramitteet  or  of  the  members  whom  thejr  shall  appoint 
to  superintend  the  same. 

Sesolvidf  That  the  said  Committee  shall  from  time  to 
tine  report  their  progress^  and  at  all  times  when  called 
upon  by  this  Society. 

Extract  from  Urn  Jfinii^. 

B*  M.  PATTERSON,  SecreUry. 


^v^nrhH^ 


nL 


LITERART  NOTICE 

fubUshed  by  the  Ei$Unieal  and  literary  Committee  of  the 
j^merican  Philosophical  Society f  on  the  15th  of  Jiu- 
gust,  1815. 

Thb  American  Philosophical  Society^  being  desirous 
of  extending  the  sphere  of  its  usefulnesst  and  calling  into 
action  the  talents  of  those  of  its  memberSf  whose  pur- 
suits have  been  more  particularly  directed  to  the  moral 
branches  of  science,  has  lately  added  to  the  number  of 
its  standing  committees,  a  committee  for  history,  moral 
science,  and  general  literature.  The  number  of  persons 
composing  this  committee  is  indefinite;  every  member 
of  the  Society  has  a  right  to  enrol  himself  within  it. 
Many  of  our  associates  having  evinced  a  desire  to  parti* 
cipate  in  its  labours,  the  committee  has  organised  itseir, 
,  appointed  its  officers,  ^nd  is  now  sedulously  engaged  in 
promoting  the  objects  of  its  institution.     Among  thos^ 


Ike  Beans  of  obtminin^'.  a  correct  historical  and  statiativ 
fcai  knowledge  of  oor  ct  ntry  have  appeared  to  tbeni  not 
tte  least  desenring  of  their' inunediate  attention*  Sensi* 
Ue  of  the  eninent  nsefulncss  of  the  exertions  of  the  8o« 
detics  established  in  some  of  the  states,  for  a  similar  pur- 
pose, and  particolarly  in  Massachusetts  and  New  Yurie, 
they  are  anxious  to  concur  in  their  patriotic  pursuitSf 
attd»  with  that  vjew,  have  already  collected  and  rescued 
from  oblivion  several  interesting  documents  illustrative 
of  the  History  of  the  United  States  and  of  Ftennsyl- 
vania« 

Theae  will  he  given  to  the  public  in  due  timet  either  at 
large,  or  by  extracts,  in  the  transactions  which  the  com* 
mittee  is  authorised  by  the  Society  to  publish  under  its 
own  responsibility.  Meanwhile,  they  think  it  their  duty 
to  solicit  the  aid  of  men  of  information  throughout  the 
Union ;  but  more  particularly  in  Pennsylvania,  and  those 
of  the  other  states  where  no  analog^ous  establishments 
have  been  formed.  The  historical  memoirs  of  individu.*^ 
sis,  public  documents,  scarce  pamphlets,  manuscript 
notes,  public  and  private  letters  from  eminent  men,  and 
from  men  of  knowledge  and  observation ;  in  short,  every 
thing  which  may  be  considered  as  interesting  to  this  coun- 
try, in  an  historical,  statistical,  geogfSiphical,  or  topo- 
graphical point  of  view,  will  be  thankfully  received,  either 
as  a  gift,  to  be  deposited  among  the  archives  of  the  Phi- 
losophical Society,  or  as  a  loan,  to  be  returned,  after  a 
certain  time,  to  the  owner.  Communications  of  inter- 
esting facts,  known  to  individuals  by  their  own  observa- 
tion, tradition,  or  otherwise,  are  also  respectfully  soli- 


To  their  fellow  citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  the  commtt- 
the  particularly  address  themselves.  Many  interesting 
points  of  the  history  of  our  own  state  remain  to  be  elu- 
cidated. Many  important  details  are  yet  to  be  collected 
respecting  the  aboriginal  Indians,  the  emigrations  from 
various  coootries  which  have  so  largely  contributed  to 


the  increase  of  tar  pop«lationf  the  hietorjr  ud  peculiaft' 
tenete  and  niw  of  discipline  oT  the  different  reKgtoos 
oects  that  are  eslahlished  among  m.  Informatioo  re- 
spectinc  these  and  other  mattrrs  connected  with  the  hla- 
lorjr  of  this  state,  and  particalarly  every  thing  relating 
to  our  venerable  patriarch  and  foonder,  WiiUam  Penn^ 
and  his  first  associates ;  their  history  in  Europe  and  in 
Hiis  country ;  tiieir  peittical  opinions  and  views  of  civil 
govemmeirt  and  policy,  and  the  fbondations  which  were 
laid  by  then  for  the  prosperity  and  happiness  which  we 
enjoy,  will  he  received  with  peculiar  gratitude. 

Onr  viewsy  however,  are  not  limited  by  the  bounds  of 
any  particular  state,  this  appeal  is  made  to  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  at  large,  and  we  confidently  expect, 
that  those  members  of  the  American  Philosophical  Soci- 
stjf,  who  reside  in  diflbrent  parts  of  the  Union,  remote 
ftora  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  will  sealously  co-operate 
ki  promoting  the  objeets  of  the  committee,  who  will  be 
happy  ^  see  their  names  inscribed  on  their  roll,  and  will 
Inscribe  them  whenever  requested* 

AU  communications  are  to  be  additased  to  the  Chair- 
man, or  either  of  the  Secretaries. 

WM.  TfLGHMAN,  Chatrman. 

Pbteb  S.  DirroNcisAir,  Corresponding  Becretatf^ 
JoHDi  YAVOHAir,  Recording  Becretarf/n     . 

Philadelphia,  Mth  August,  1815. 
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IV. 


REPORT 

€f  tkt  JBUItmrktd  and  IMerary  CimmiXUe  to  the  American 
FbHasopMcal  Bocutff.-^Bcadf  9th  Januaryf  1818. 

In  obedieiioe  to  the  orders  of  the  Societyt  the  Conmit- 
tee  of  Historyy  Moral  Science*  and  General  Literature, 
baf  e  the  bonoar  to  report  the  progress  that  they  have 
made  towards  the  attainment  of  the  objects  of  their  insti- 
tution* 

It  is  now  upwards  of  two  years  since  this  Committee 
or  Class  was  added  to  the  six  of  which  the  Society  was 
originally  composed.  Until  that  time*  the  Physical  and 
Mathematical  Sciences  had  been  the  almost  exclusive 
subjecis  of  our  labours.  It  was  then  thought  that  the 
sphere  of  our  exertions  might  be  usefully  enlarged  by 
turning  our  attention  to  those  sciences  which  may  be 
called  «<  moral/'  in  contradistinction  to  those  which  have 
the  material  world  for  their  object 

Among  the  Tarioos  branches  of  knowledge  which  this 
circle  embraces,  the  History  of  America  in  general*  and 
of  FfcnnaylTania  in  particular*  was  pointed  out  to  your 
committee  by  a  special  resolution  of  the  Society*  as  an 
object  claiming  their  immediate  regard.  The  humble 
but  useful  task  was  committed  to  us*  of  collecting  as 
many  as  possible  of  the  public  and  private  documents 
scattered  in  varions  hands  through  the  union*  with  leave 
to  poblish*  from  time  to  time*  such  selections  from  them 
as  might*  in  our  opinion*  be  interesting  to  the  public* 
and  of  use  to  the  future  historian.  Tour  committee*  con- 
sidering these  i(ttimations  of  the  Society  in  the  light  of 
express  directions*  lost  no  time  in  taking  measures  to 
comply  with  their  wishes.  They  were  no  sooner  orga- 
oised*  than  they  published  an  appeal  to  their  fellow  citi- 


i 


ssensy  a  copy  of  tvhich  is  sobjoined,*  soliciting  thecomnui* 
iiication  of  papers  of  the  above  descriptioni  and  oflTering 
the  archires  of  the  Society  as  a  safe  repository  where 
they  might  be  deposited  for  the  public  bene^t  and  the  ad- 
vantage of  posterity.  Yoor  committee^  however,  soon 
found  that  they  had  little  to  expect  from  this  general  call» 
and  were  satisfied  that  they  must  relinquish  their  object, 
unless  they  had  recourse  to  more  efficient  means. 

Your  committee,  therefore,  after  mature  deliberation, 
determined  on  taking  a  more  direct  method  to  obtain  the 
desired  aid.  They  opened  an  extensive  correspondence 
with  individuals,  not  only  in  Pennsylvania,  but  in  other 
parts  of  the  United  States,  selecting  those  in  preference 
whom  they  thought  the  most  likely  to  second  their  views. 
Although  a  great  number  of  their  applications  produced 
no  result,  yet  they  are  happy  to  state  that,  upon  the  whole, 
they  have  been  more  successful  than  they  had  anticipated, 
and  that  they  have  reason  to  expect  that  this  system 
will  be  productive  of  still  greater  advantages  in  future. 

The  genuine  friends  of  literature  and  science,  those  in 
whom  the  love  of  knowledge  is  a  predominant  passion, 
and  who  have  sufficient  leisure  to  devote  a  considerable 
part  of  their  time  to  its  acquisition  and  advancement,  are 
not  very  common  in  any  country.  It  cannot,  therefore, 
be  a  matter  of  astonishment,  that  they  should  not  yet  be 
very  numerous  in  these  states,  where  society  has  so 
many  calls  for  the  exertions  of  its  members  in  the  more 
indispensable  employments  of  human  life.  Your  commit- 
tee, however,  have  great  pleasure  in  being  able  to  assure 
the  society,  that  they  have  found  a  considerable  number 
of  their  fellow  citizens,  able  and  willing  to  aid  in  the  pro- 
motion of  their  objects,  and  from  whom  they  have,  in  fact, 
derived  very  important  assistance. 

Among  those  enlightened  and  truly  patriotic  citizens, 
they  beg  leave,  in  the  first  place,  to  name  the  late  Presi- 
dent of  this  Society,  Thomas  jBFFERsoir.  From  the  first 

*  See  MbfrrCf  page  viii. 
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csttbliBbment  of  this  Gonnnittce,  he  was  pleased  to  ho* 
noor  us  with  his  valuable  correspondence,  and  has  spa^* 
Ted  no  exertions  to  forward  the  objects  of  our  institution. 
T6  him  we  are  indebted  for  many  important  M8S.  doca- 
menlBy  calculated  to  throw  light  on  the  history  of  our 
coQiitry,  on  the  customs,  manners,  and  languages  of  the 
Indian  nations,  and  various  other  interesting  national 
sobjects.  He  has  lately  directed  to  be  placed  in  our 
hands  several  as  yet  unedited  MSS.  volumes  of  scientific 
notes  and  observations  by  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Clarke, 
made  in  the  rounie  of  their  journey  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  names  of  the  authors  of  these  volumes  sufllciently 
vouch  for  the  interest  of  the  matter  which  they  contain. 

Next  to  this  venerable  patron  of  science,  your  commit* 
tee  find  themselves  in  duty  bound  to  mention  as  one  of 
their  most  zealous  as  well  as  useful  friends  and  support* 
er8,1>octor  Geoboe  Logait,  of  Stenton.  He  has  opened 
to  them  the  treasures  of  his  family  archives,  which  con- 
tain a  great  number  of  interesting  documents  relating  to 
the  early  periods  of  the  colony  of  Pennsylvania*  Among 
these,  not  the  least  valuable,  is  the  familiar  correspon* 
dence  which  was  carried  on  for  many  years  between  our 
illustrious  founder,  William  Penn,  Hannah  Penn,  his  in* 
teresting  wife,  and  James  Logan,  the  Doctor's  grandfa- 
ther,  who,  it  is  well  known,  was  the  proprietor's  confi- 
dential friend  and  secretary.  A  lady  of  the  Doctor's  fa- 
mily, eminently  qualified  for  the  task,  has  undertaken  to 
arrange  those  letters  in  a  regular  order,  and  has  already 
communicated  to  your  committee  the  first  MS.  volume  of 
the  collection,  which  she  has  enriched  with  notes  and 
with  introductory  matter  of  much  interest.  The  remain- 
der is  in  a  course  of  preparation,  and  when  the  whole 
collection  is  thus  completed,  it  will  (if  your  committee  can 
obtain  her  permission  to  publish  it)  exhibit,  in  a  more 
satisfactory  manner  than  has  yet  been  done,  the  private 
character,  manners,  and  habits  of  the  legislator  of  Penn- 
^Ivania,  as  wdl  as  the  political  line  of  conduct  which  he 
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portQiBd  in  bis  government.  It  vrill  also  make  ufr  Quire 
intimately  acquainted  with  his  faithful  friend  and  coun- 
aellor^  James  Logan»  of  whose  classical  torn  of  mind  and 
literary  attainments,  the  library  which  bears  his  name, 
.and  which  he  generously  gave  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia^ 
affords  sufiicietit  testimony. 

Nor  phould  your  committee  omit  paying  the  tribute  of 
their  thanks  to  our  worthy  associate,  the  Rev.  Johm 
HeckeweIiDbb,  of  Bethlehem.  The  intimate  know- 
ledge which  this  respectable  missionary  is  known  to  pos- 
sess of  the  languages  and  manners  of  various  Indian  na- 
tions#  among  whom  he  resided  more  than  forty  years» 
pointed  him  out  to  us  as  a  person  from  whom  much  in- 
formation could  be  obtained ;  nor  were  our  hopes  deceiv- 
ed. In  answer  to  the  enquiries  of  your  committee,  he 
laid  open  the  stores  of  his  knowledge,  and  his  correspon- 
dence gives  us  a  clear  insight  into  that  wonderful  orga- 
nization which  distinguishes  the  languages  of  the  abort* 
gines  of  this  country  from  all  the  other  idioms*  of  the 
known  world.  Through  his  means  yoor  committee  ob- 
tained the  communication  of  a  MS,  Grammar  of  that  of 
the  Lenni  Lenape  or  Delaware  Indians,  written  in  Ger- 
man, by  tlie  late  Rev.  David  Zeisberger,  well  known  as 
the  author  of  a  copious  Vocabulary  of  the  same  language. 
This  is  the  most  complete  Grammar  that  we  have  ever 
seen  of  any  one  of  those  languages  which  are  called  ter- 
iarous.  It  gives  a  full,  and  we  believe,  an  accurate  view 
of  those  comprehensive  grammatical  forms  which  appear 
to  prevail  with  little  variation  among  the  aboriginal  na- 
tives of  America,  from  Greenland  to  Cape  Horn,  and 
shews  how  little  the  world  has  yet  advanced  in  that 
science  which  is  proudly  called  Unitersal  Grammar. 
Through  the  same  means,  we  are  {iromised  the  commu- 
nication of  an  excellent  Dictionary,  by  the  same  author, 
of  the  Iroquois  language,  explained  in  German,  which  is 

*  Except,  perhapfl,  the  Ungtuige  of  the  Biseaj-ans  or  Basqaes,  which  pro* 
feasor  Vater  eoneeiTei  to  be  formed  on  the  nme  model  vith  those  of  the  aho* 
rigioes  of  Amerioa* 
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in  tte  library  of  the  Moravian  Brethren  at  Betlilebeni'l 
Yoar  committee  have  procured  a  translation  of  Mr. 
Zenberger's  Grammar  into  Englisli,  and  will  endea- 
vour to  do  the  same  with  the  Dictiona^  when  received. 

Mr.  Heckewelder,  at  the  request  of  your  commitfeej  is 
now  engaged  in  committing  to  writing  the  observations 
wblch  he  made  in  the  course  of  a  long  life  on  tlie  man- 
ners and  CQStoms  of  tlie  Indians.  To  him  and  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son wo  are  also  Indebted  for  a  considerable  number  of 
vocabularies  of  the  languages  of  various  Indian  nations^ 
particularly  of  those  of  the  southern  tribes,  hitherto  but 
Utile  known^  of  which  your  committee  Intend  to  make  a 
proper  ose  in  doe  time. 

Mr.  Redmoud  CoirTiroRAMy  a  member  of  the  legisla- 
tare  of  tlm  state,  has  testified  his  zeal  fbr  the  advance- 
ment of  knowledge,  by  procuring  for  your  committee^ 
with  much  labour  and  some  expense,  from  the  ofllce  of  the 
Secretary  of  Slate  at  Harrisburg,  copies  and  extracts  of 
the  most  interesting  records  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  government,  anterior  to  the  period  of  the  American 
reToiuflon,  which  will  be  of  great  use  to  the  future  histo- 
rian of  this  commonwealth. 

Tour  GfHiimittee  would  have  to  trespass  too  long  on  the 
aUcRtion  of  tbe  Society,  were  they  to  attempt  to  do  jus- 
tice to  all  those  who  have  contributed  their  liberal  aid 
to  the  promotion  of  their  endeavours ;  they  cannot,  how- 
sveTy  avoid  mentioning  our  associates,  Messrs.  Wu- 
LiAM  Rawxx  and  JosBMt  P.  Nobris,  from  whom  they 
have  received  several  carious  and  interesting  M6S.  do- 
coments  relative  to  tbe  early  history  of  this  stats.  From 
Joflor  D.  CoxB,  Jo8£FH  Rbed,  and  Jams  RMMuaTSOWf 
£sqs.  and  tbe  Rev.  Dr.  Wiuuiak  Rsoebb,  M  of  this 
city,  they  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  great 
many  scarce  books  and  pamphlets,  which  are  faidiapen* 
sably  necessary  for  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
that  period.  Mir.  Wh*  Obaham,  of  Cliester,  has  present- 
ed us  with  a  complete  set  of  the  Journals  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  Pennsylvania^  from  the  first  settlement  of  the 
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colony  down  to  the  revolotton,  now  become  very  scarce. 
The  numerous  donations  of  historical  and  statistical 
works  wbicbf  within  the  last  two  yeara^  have  been  made 
to  the  Society,  attest  the  exertions  of  your  committeOf 
and  the  zeal  and  liberality  of  its  friends. 

Tour  committee  are  continuing  to  pursue  the  same 
course  with  unabated  ardour.  They  are  gradually  ex- 
tending their  correspondence,  indulging  and  soliciting  the 
utmost  freedom  of  literary  intercourse,  by  which  meanSy 
as  they  increase  their  own  stock  of  knowledge,  they  hope 
to  contribute  to  keeping  up  that  laudable  spirit  of  enquiry 
and  research,  which  the  observing  eye  cannot  but  perceive 
to  be  increasing  in  our  country. 

Your  committee  are  well  aware  that  they  are  sowing 
seeds  which  cannot  be  expected  to  produce  immediate 
fruits.  Tet  they  cannot  resist  the  pleasing  hope  that  in 
consequence  of  fheir  unremitted  exertions,  from  the  bo- 
iom  of  this  Society  may  arise  future  historians,  and  other 
literary  characters,  who  will  one  day  do  honour  to  the 
land  that  gave  them  birth. 

To  facilitate  the  labours  of  such  men,  your  committee 
intend  to  ayail  themselves  of  the  permission  which  the 
Society  has  given  them,  of  publishing,  from  time  to  time» 
under  their  own  responsibility,  selections  from  the  mate- 
rials which  they  have  on  hand,  and  may  hereafter  obtain. 
The  praise  of  zeal  and  industry  is  all  to  which  they  can 
aspire ;  it  will  be  the  task  of  genius  to  prove  hereafter  to 
the  world  that  their  labours  have  not  been  entirely  use- 
less. With  this  flattering  expectation,  they  feel  support- 
ed and  encouraged  to  go  on  with  the  performance  of  the 
dnty  assigned  to  them. 

All  wUeh  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Sy  OfrdtT  cf  iht  CammUteef 

WM.  TILOHMAN,  Chairman. 
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REPORT 


^  the  Corresponding  Secretary  to  the  Commtttee,  tf  hie 
Frogreas  in  the  Investigation  committed  to  him  of  the 
Oeneral  Character  and  F&rms  of  the  Languages  of  the 
Attirican  Jiuftans.— ^JEteod,  ±2th  Jan.  1819. 


To  tiie  honourable  William  lllghroan, 

CHAISMAN  OF  THE  HDTOSICAL  AND  LTTERART  COMMIT, 
TBE  OP  THB  AMBaEOCAN  PttlLOSOPfUCAL  SOCIBTY. 

Mb.  CBAtEMAKy 

MORE  than  two  yean  having  elapsed  since,  bj 
the  desire  of  the  Historical  Coaiiiiittee»  I  bad  the  hoooor 
of  carrying  on  a  Correspondence  with  the  Bof.  Mr^ 
HsGKxwEUiBBf  of  Bethlebeoiy  the  object  of  which,  ia 
oonnexioD  with  a  course  of  studies  which  I  was  pursuing 
at  the  saine  tiaie»  and  to  which  nj  leisure  moments  have 
since  been  devoted*  was  to  investigate  and  ascertain,  as 
much  as  possiblef  the  structure  and  grammatical  forms 
of  the  Languages  of  the  Aboriginal  Nations  of  Americat 
flie  Committee  have  been  pleased  to  express  a  wish  that  I 
should  report  to  tiiera  the  further  results  of  my  subsequent 
enqoirics  into  thia  highly  intel^ting  subject^  so  that  it 
might  appear  whether  the  views  which  I  toolc  of  it  in  tho 
b^inning  were  confirmed  by  a  deeper  and  more  accurate 
research,  or  whetlier  those  views  had  proceeded  from  too 
hasty  conclusiona  from  particular  facts.  I  have  delayed 
to  the  last  moment  the  performance  of  this  duty,  in  order 
to  profit  by  all  the  fact^  and  observations  which  I  might 
be  able  to  collect  in  ths  mean  time.  The  FirsI  Volume  of 


the  Committee's  Transactions^  of  which  the  said  Corre|ii^ 
pondence  makes  a  part,  being  bow  entirely  printedt  ex* 
cept  the  introductory  matter  which  the  committee  may 
think  proper  to  prefix  to  itf  I  cannot  postpone  any  lon- 
ger the  execution  ofthetask  expected  from  me. 

In  the  first  place.  Sir,  permit  me  to  assare  you,  that 
when  I  entered  upon  the  present  inveatigationt  I  had  no 
favourite  hypothesis  or  theory  to  support.  Whether  the 
Indian  population  of  this  country  took  its  origin  from  the 
Tartars,  or  from  any  other  race  of  men ;  whether  Ame- 
rica was  peopled  from  any  of  the  countries  of  the  old  he* 
misphere,  or  those  from  America,  are  questions  upon 
which  I  have  never  yet  employed  my  mind.  I  have  pur- 
posely left  it  free,  that  I  might  pursue  my  philological 
enquiries  in  an  abstract  point  of  view,  unmixed  and  nn^ 
connected  with  those  more  important  subjects  on  which 
their  results,  when  fully  ascertained,  rnn^y,  perhaps,  ulti- 
mately throw  light.  My  sole  object  has  been  lo  endear 
vour,  by  means  of  the  stiidy  of  the  Indian  Languages,  to 
collect  some  facts  of  which  Philosophy  m^;fat  avail  itself 
to  extend  the  bounds  of  our  limited  kn<m  ledge  ti  the 
all- important  history  of  man. 

I  have,  it  is  true,  generalised  my  observations  as  mueh 
as  possible.  My  enquiries  have  not  been  confined  to  one 
Indian  language,  or  only  to  a  few :  I  wished  to  take  a 
bird's  eye  view  of  the  whole,  as  the  only  means  of  obtain- 
ing some  interesting  results.  I  was  anxious  to  know,  in 
the  first  instance,  whether  the  American  idioms  differed 
as  essentially  from  each  other  as  those  of  the  nations  who 
inhabit  the  Old  Continent.  That  they  so  differ  in  point 
of  etymology  is  a  fact  too  well  known  and  established  to 
admit  even  a  doubt;  nothing  therefore  remained  for  me  to 
inquire  into,  but  the  similarity  or  difference  of  their  ge- 
neral construction  or  grammatical  forms.  Next  followed 
of  course  their  comparison  with  the  idioms  of  the  Trantf- 
Atlantic  Hemisphere.  I  fixed  my  mind  upon  these  points, 
and  made  them  tlie  principal  object  of  ray  researches. 
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..  Ill  this  Investigation  of  factst  I  liave  not  drawn  mj 
iflfonnation  indiscriminately  from  every  aonrce,  other- 
vise  I  should  very  soon  have  been  lost  in  a  labyrinth  of 
contradictions.  I  left  no  book  or  mannscript  onconsnlt- 
ed  that  came  within  ray  reach ;  but  I  examined  the  asser* 
Uons  of  each  writer  with  a  critical  eye»  fully  determined 
in  no  case  to  swear  on  the  word  of  a  master.  I  tried  to 
discover  the  sources  from  which  my  authors  had  derived 
their  knowledge;  the  opportunities  which  they  had  of  ac- 
quiring it ;  the  time  which  they  had  spent  among  the  In* 
dians^  or  in  the  study  of  their  languages ;  the  degree  of 
attention  which  they  had  bestowed  upon  it^  and  the  powers 
of  mind  by  which  they  had  been  enabled  to  take  a  just  and 
an  accurate  view  of  their  subject*  Finally  I  rejected  every 
thingthatci^me  in  thesbapeof  mereassertiontSindpaid  atten* 
tion  only  to  those  specimens  of  the  different  idioms  in  which 
their  grammatical  structure  was  sufficiently  exhibited* 
I  found  more  of  these  than  I  had  at  first  expected^  and 
was  enabled  by  their  means  to  take  that  wide  range  of 
observation^  which  alone  could  serve  the  purpose  I  had 
in  view* 

I  have  derived  no  little  aid  from  that  excellent  work 
ably  commenced  by  the  late  Professor  Adelung^*  and  no 
less  ably  continued  by  our  learned  associate  Professor 
Yaterf  and  another  Adelungf  not  inferior  to  his  prede- 
cessor* I  mean  the  Mithkidatbs4  which  I  do  not  he- 
sitate to  call  the  most  astonishing  philological  collection 
that  the  world  has  ever  seen.    It  contains  an  epitome  of 

*  Aothoir  of  Uw  great  German  Dietionarj  and  other  eelebraCed  literary 


t  The  Hon.  Frederick  Adelong,  of  St.  Petersburg,  Cooosellor  of  State, 
Member  of  the  Imperial  Rutstaa  Academy,  and  of  this  Society.  He  is  the 
nephew  and  worthy  sueeessar  of  the  great  Adeluog. 

i  Mithridatea,  oder  Allgemeine  Spracfienkunde,  &r. 

Mithridates,  or  the  general  science  of  languages,  with  the  Lord'^s  Prayer  as 
a  specimen,  in  nearly  five  hundred  languages  and  dialects.  Berlin,  1806-^ 
]S17y  4  vols,  bound  in  6  octavo.  The  last  volume  consists  of  valuable  additioos 
to  the  former  ones,  by  Mr.  F.  Adelang,  and  byBanm  William  Von  Hum- 
boldt, wfai>  has  enriched  it  with  an  exo client  dissertation  on  the  Basque  lan- 
g«»go. 
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all  the  existing  knowledge  of  the  ancient  and  modern  lan« 
guages  of  the  whole  earth.  It  exhibits  specimens  of  the 
words  of  each  language^  by  means  of  which  their  affini- 
'ties  can  be  traced  as  far  as  etymology  may  help  to  dis* 
cover  them,  with  a  delineation  of  their  forms^  syntax, 
construction,  and  general  grammatical  character^  exem* 
plified  in  the  greatest  number  of  cases  by  the  Lord's 
Prayer  in  each  language  and  dialect,  with  a  literal  Ger- 
man translation  interlined^  an<f  followed  by  a  commentary 
in  which  every  sentence  is  parsed  and  the  meaning  of 
each  word  given,  with  an  explanation  of  the  grammatical 
sense  and  form  in  which  it  is  employed.  Of  this  exten- 
sive work  two  volumes*  are  exdasively  dedicated  to  the 
languages  of  the  Indians  of  North  and  South  America, 
and  give  a  condensed  view  of  all  the  information  which 
heretofore  has  existed  in  print  upon  this  subject. 

From  the  labours  of  the  Missionaries  of  the  Society  of 
the  United  Brethren  in  this  country,  I  have  derived  con- 
siderable assistance.  With  a  view  to  promote  the  Chris- 
tian faith  and  the  civilisation  of  the  aborigines  of  the 
country,  those  venerable  men  had  written  a  number  of 
grammars,  dictionaries,  and  other  elementary  works  on 
the  Indian  languages,  which  being  intended  merely  for 
the  use  of  their  young  ministers,  were  unknown  to  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  would  have  remained  for  ever  bu- 
ried in  obscurity,  had  not  the  exertions  of  the  Historical 
Committee  brought  them  to  light,  and  rendered  them  more 
generally  useful.  By  their  means  the  forms  and  con- 
struction of  the  two  principal  mother  tongues  of  this 
country,  the  Delaware  and  the  Iroquois,  are  become  suffi- 
ciently known.  Professor Vater  has  not  given  a  very  par- 
ticulardescription  of  either,  for  want  of  materials  to  work 
upon  ;  for  neither  the  English  nor  the  French,  who  werf 
both  so  long  in  possession  (»f  the  northern  part  of  the  Ame- 
rican continent,  had  taken  pains  to  furnish  them. 

*  These  are  Mlled  the  Sd»  and  Sd,  parttof  the  third  tolaiiie»  and  contain  to- 
gether no  len  than  874  iMget.  The  whole  of  thn  third  fohimc  and  the  beflt 
part  of  the  second  are  the  work  of  Professor  Vater. 
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I  luf  e  the  honour  of  annexing  to  Uiis  report  a  list  of 
tlie  varioiifl  grammarsy  dictionarieai  vocabuiariesy  an4 
otber  MS.  works  on  Indian  languages,  which  have  been 
lireaented  or  communicated  to  the  Historical  Committee 
in  aid  of  their  researches.  It  will  be  easily  perceived 
bow  mnch  advantage  has  been  derived  from  them  in  the 
coarse  of  the  enquiries  which  I  have  been  directed  to 
make.  I  have  moreover  obtained  much  additional  in- 
formation from  the  correspondence  which  I  have  carried 
on  with  Missionaries  and  others  at  home  and  abroadt  and 
which  is  everj  day  becoming  more  extensive  and  inter- 
esting. I  have  found  every  where  the  greatest  reailiness 
to  promote  the  objects  that  we  have  in  view ;  in  the  souths 
the  Honourable  Josiah  Meigs*  the  Government's  Com- 
missioner for  Indian  Affairs,  has  professed  his  willing- 
ness to  aid  our  pursuits  by  all  the  means  in  his  power ; 
and  la  the  northf  the  right  Beverend  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Qnebect  with  a  liberality  worthy  of  his  exalted  character 
and  ^ttUon,  has  opened  and  facilitated  to  us  the  means  of 
correspondence  with  the  Missionaries  of  his  persuasionf 
who  reside  among  the  Indians  of  Canada.  From  these 
rich  and  numerous  sources  your  Secretary  flatters  him- 
self that  much  light  will  be  thrown  on  the  character  and 
sAnitics  of  the  aboriginal  languages  of  this  part  of  the 
jifflerican  continent,  particularly  the  southern  idioms, 
which  are  yet  very  little  known. 

I  have  made  the  best  use  in  my  power  of  these  various 
sources  of  information,  and  have  besides  neglected  none 
of  the  opportunities  that  have  fallen  in  my  way  of  con- 
versing with  IndianSf  interpreters,  and  other  persons 
practically  skiHed  in  the  cBfferent  languages ;  I  have  to 
regret  that  too  few  such  opportunities  have  offered ;  for 
I  have  obtained  much  knowledge  (torn  tliose  living  in- 
stnctom  which  books  do  not,  and  much  which  they  can- 
not eommonicate. 

These  are  the  means  through  which  I  have  been  hither- 
to enabled  to  pursue  the  enquiry  which  the  committee 
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directed  me  to  make  into  the  forms  and  character  of  the 
languages  of  the  American  Indians.  I  have  proceeded  in 
this  laborious  investigation  with  an  anxious  wish  tb  dis- 
cover the  truths  and  have  endeavoured  to  keep  my  mind 
as  much  as  possible  free  from  the  bias  of  preconceived 
opinions.  As  far  as  my  researches  have  gone,  I  have  yet 
found  nothing  to  induce  me  to  change  the  view  which  I 
at  first  took  of  my  subject,  or  to  come  to  conclusions  ma- 
terially diflferent  from  those  which  I  drew  in  my  corre* 
«pondence  with  Mr.  Heckewelder.  It  becomes  my  duty, 
therefore,  to  state  those  conclusions,  and  lay  before  the 
committee  tiie  facts  subseqiiently  ascertained  by  which 
they  may  appear  to  be  contradicted  or  supported.  It  is 
of  little  consequence,  perhaps,  whether  these  general  in- 
ferences are  correct  or  not,  provided  their  truth  or  falsity 
is  thought  of  sufficient  importafice  to  give  a  precise,  and 
at  Che  same  time  an  interesting  direction  to  the  study  of 
the  Indian  languages ;  fur  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
there  is  but  little  attraction  in  the  mere  search  after  in- 
sulated facts. 

Three  principal  results  have  forcibly  struck  my  mind ; 
I  do  not  state  them  to  the  committee  as  positive  facts,  it 
would  be  highly  presumptuous  in  me  so  to  do.  The  know* 
ledge  which  the  world  in  general  has  acquired  of  the  Ame- 
rican languages  is  yet  very  limited ;  that  which  I  indivi- 
dually  possess  is  exti^mely  so.  But  in  pursuing  a  course 
of  studies  the  committee  have  very  properly  judged  that 
it  is  necessary  to  have  some  fixed  object  in  view;  and 
therefore  have  specially  directed  me  to  endeavour  to  as- 
certain the  general  and  relative  character  of  the  aborigi- 
nal idioms  of  this  country.  I  proceed  then,  from  the  hy- 
potheses which,  on  the  most  attentive  consideration  of  the 
whole  subject,  have  ap|)eared  to  me  the  most  probable ;  if 
I  have  been  mistaken,  further  enquiries  will  show  it,  and 
will,  perhaps,  lead  to  more  important  discoveries ;  in  the 
contrary  supposition,  the  attention  of  philosophers  will 
have  been  drawn  to  facts  not  unworthy  of  it.  With  the 
greatest  diffidence,  thereforoy  I  beg  the  committee  will 
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lierBit  ae  to  state  and  iUoatrate  the  three  propotitiofli  s 
whkb  I  wish  to  submit  to  the  further  iuTestigation  or  the 
bamed*    They  are  the  followiag :  • 

1*  Thai  the  American  languages  in  general  are  ricli  in 
words  and  in  grammatical  furmsv  and  that  in^tbeif  com- 
plicated constructionf  the  greatest  order^  method  and  re* 
golarity  prevail. 

£.  That  these  complicated  forms^  which  I  call  pobfit/n- 
ttefict  appear  to  esist  in  all  those  languages^  from  Green- 
land to  Cape  Horn. 

3.  That  these  forms  appear  to  difiSer  essentially  from 
those  of  the  ancient  and  modern  languages  of  the  old  he- 
misphere. 

In  tbe  course  of  the  observations  which  I  shall  make 
upon  each  of  these  three  propositions  or  rather  questions 
most  respectfully  submitted ;  I  shall  make  it  my  particu- 
lar duty  to  report  to  the  committee  the  various  facts  which 
1  have  been  able  to  ascertain  since  I  bad  the  honour  of 
corresponding  by  their  order  with  Mr.  Heckewelderi  and 
point  out  to  them  the  sources  from  which  those  facts  have 
been  drawn.  In  support  of  the  general  views  which  I  have 
taken  of  the  forms  and  construction  of  the  American 
langoagesy  I  shall  content  myself  in  most  cases  with  re^ 
Curing  to  tbe  principal  authorities  from  which  those 
views  have  been  deduced.  As  the  subject  is  already 
familiar  to  the  committeey  and  it  is  a  report. and  not 
a  dissertation  that  I  conceive  to  be  expected  from  me^  I. 
shall  avoid  fatiguing  their  patience  with  noiilierous  ver- 
bal examples,  in  proof  of  tlie  facts  that  I  shall  adduce  aa 
the  result  of  my  studies.  If  my  conclusions  should  be 
erroneottSf  all  I  can  do  is  to  furnish  tbe  means  of  correot-. 
ing  them.  I  proceedf  therefore^  to  tbe  consider^tJijQfi.  iC 
my  subject.  ..'n;-: 
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FIRST  QUESTION. 

General  Character  of  the  Indian  Langttages. 

To 'fix  'the  general  character  or  the  aboriginal  Ian- 
guages  of  this  extensive  continentf  it  is  not  necessary  to 
go  into  minute  details  nor  to  confuse  our  imagination  by 
too  extensive  a  display  of  its  numerous  idioms;  it  is 
soflScienty  I  thinks  for  oor  purpose  to  select  a  fe^  of  those 
that  are  best  known»  and  the  principles  of  which  have 
been  most  satisfactorily  explained  in  approved  gramna* 
tical  works.'  In  making  this  selection^  however^  we  are 
not  to  confine  ourselves  to  a  particular  part  of  the  coun- 
try ;  but  to  take  the  widest  possible  range*  so  ^  to  ad- 
duce examples  from  quarters  the  most  remote  from  each 
other.  In  this  manner  I  conceive*  we  can  take  a  command- 
ing position*  assume  our  general  rule*  and  cidl  for  ex- 
ceptions. 

Pursuing  this  plan*  I  hav$  selected  in  the  north  the 
three  principal  mother  tongues*  the  Karalit  or  language 
of  Greenland  and  the  Eskimaux*  the  Delaware*  and  the 
Iroquois.  Tliat  the  two  former  are  constructed  on  the 
true  polysynthetic  plan*  the  works  of  Egede  and  Crantz* 
and  Mr.  Heckewelder's  correspondence*  suflteiently  prove* 
and  as  to  the  Iroquois*  the  committee  have  before  them 
the  grammatical  works  of  the  Missionaries*  Pyrlaeus  and 
Zeisberger*4iy  which  they  may  easily  be  convinced  that 
in  this  language  also  tfie  polysynthetic  forms  prevail. 

In  middle  America*  I  shall  instance  the  Poconchi*  a 
language  spoken  in  the  province  of  Guatemala*  of  which 
Thomas  Gage  in  his  voyage  to  JNew  Spain  has  given  a 
ihor t  description*  by  which*  however*  its  poly sy  ntbet ic  cha- 
racter suflBciently  appears ;  and  also  the  Mexican  jH-oper* 
and  the  Tarascan  dialect*  with  their  reflected*  transitive* 
compubive*  applteative*  meditative*  communicative*  re-* 
verential  and  frequentative  verbs^  and  other  complex 
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tofOB,  which  MHO  wdl  explained  and  exemplified  hj  Ta* 
fiM  ZentenOf  F.  Antonio  de  Rincon  and  F»  Diego  BaMp 
liaqiie»  in  their  granunara  of  those  langvi^gee,  whioh  are 
In  our  Society's  library.  Tboae  that  we  have  of  the  other 
dialects  of  Mexico  are  extremely  deficient ;  their  uthors 
Imving  too  much  endeavoored  to  make  their  grammatical 
construction  square  with  the  rules  of  the  Latin  and  Spu^ 
nisb  grammar.     Yet  enough  may  be  drawn  from  them^ 
and  from  other  sources^  to  satisfy  us  that  they  also  par* 
take  of  the  general  character  of  American  languages.  Zen«> 
teno's  grammar  of  the  Huastecan  informs  us  that  it  bss 
the  compulsive  or  causative  and  the  transitife  terbSf  and 
the  pronominal  affixes,*  which  we  find  also  to  exist  in 
the  Mixtecan  ;t  even  in  the  Othomi»  of  which  a  very 
insufficient  view  is  given  in  the  grammar  of*Nevey 
Moliaay  the  Mtthridates  has  enabled  us  to  discover  ana* 
logons  forms4  '^  sppeitra  that  several  of  those  who  have 
written  grammars  of  American  languages  have  said  little 
of  their  complex  structure,  from  the  difficulty  of  explain- 
ing it     Molinat  in  the  introduction  to  the  third  part  of 
his  Othomi  grammar,  observes  that  that  language  is  be* 
lieved  by  many  to  be  so  difficult  as  not  to  be  at  all  reducible 
to  rules.$    Therefore,  in  order  to  cut  tiiis  Gordian  knot, 
he  has  given  only  those  forms  which  ara  the  most  analo- 
gous to  the  principles  of  his  own  language*  This  ought  al* 
ways  to  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  who  purane  the  study 
of  the  American  idioms. 

Sooth  America  ramains.    I  think  it  sufficient  to  notice 
at  its  two  extremities  the  Caribbee  and  Araucanian  Ian* 

•  PagM  15, 27,  ar. 

f  DxatniidDO,  owrJMer. 

Saaiiini,  fAy  nam^ 

TasiniriiidQ^  ^ve  us. 
See  fhe  Lordli  prayer  in  the  MiztecMi  biD^ge,  in  the  MiihridAtM,  V(A, 

i  Mahteaw,  nr>M^^ 

PuiiDocabe,  fvrgioe  ua, 

Neil«eakeng:a,  04  ire .  Ibid.  p.  118. 
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guAged.  Of  the  fornier  there  is  a  very  good  graramar  and 
a  dictionary  by  Father  Breton*  and  the  grammatical  cha« 
racter  of  the  latter  has  been  well  displayed  by  the  Abb6 
Molina  in  his  excellent  History  of  Chili,  I  believe  I 
seed  not  do  more  than  refer  to  those  works  to  prove  that 
these  two  langaages  are  polysy nthetic  in  the  highest  de- 
gree* and  that  the  greatest  analogy  exists  between  their 
forms  and  those  of  the  idioms  of  the  northern  parts  of 
this  continent.  I  beg  leave  to  adduce  one  single  exam- 
pie  to  illustrate  the  extraordinary  similarity  which  sub- 
sists  between  the  languages  of  the  north  and  south.  The 
Abbe  Molina*  amidst  a  number  of  compound  verbs  in  the 
Araucanian  language*  instances  the  verb  «<  iduandoda* 
viUf**  ^  I  do  not  wish  to  eat  with  him/'  I  once  asked 
Mr.  Hecke welder  whether  there  was  any  similar  verb  in 
the  Delaware*  and  he  immediately  gave  me  n'^cAti^wi- 
fomth  <<  I  do  not  like  to  eat  with  him/'  A  stronger  fea- 
ture of  resemblance  in  point  of  grammatical  construction 
between  the  idioms  of  nations  placed  at  such  an  immense 
distance  from  each  other*  cannot*  I  think*  be  exhibited* 
and  with  this  and  the  references  I  have  above  made*  I 
believe  I  may*  for  the  present*  rest  satisied. 

If  I  have  shewn  it  to  be*  at  least*  sufficiently  probable*  "* 
that  polysynthetic  forms  are  the  general  characteristic  of 
the  American  Indian  languages,  I  need  only  refer  to  Mr. 
Heckewelder's  correspondence  to  prove  that  those  forms* 
as  exemplified  by  him  in  the  Delaware*  are  such  as  I 
have  described  them ;  that  they  are  rich*  copious*  ex- 
pressive* and  particularly  that  the  greatest  order*  method 
and  analogy  reign  through  them.    To  endeavour  to  give 
better  proof  of  this  fact*  than  those  which  that  learned 
gentleman  has  given*  would  be  a  waste  of  labour  and 
time.  Indeed*  from  the  view  which  he  offers  of  the  Lenni 
Lenape  idiom*  it  would  rather  appear  to  have  b^n  form-* 
ed  by  philosophers  in  their  closets,  than  by  savages  in 
the  wilderness.    If  it  should  be  asked,  how  this  can  have 
happened*  I  can  only  answer*  that  I  have  been  ordered  to 


collect  and  aacertein  facta^  not  to  boiM  tbaorica.  Then 
rentaina  a  great  deal  yet  to  be  ascertained^  before  we  can 
Tcoture  to  search  into  remote  cauBes. 

As  the  Ddaware  appears  in  the  delineations  which  Mr. 
Heckewelder  has  given  of  it,  so  thebther  languages  form* 
ed  on  the  sanje  model  have  appeared  to  me ;  and  indeed 
it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  with  similar  means,  differ- 
ent effects  will  be  produced.    Wherever  the  polysynthe- 
tic  form  of  language  prevailSf  it  is  natural  to  presume 
that  it  is  accompanied  with  all  its  inherent  qualities» 
which  are  those  which  t  have  above  described.  The  man- 
ner in  which  words  are  compounded  in  that  particular 
mode  of  speech^  the  great  number  and  variety  uf  ideaa 
which  it  has  the  power  of  expressing  in  one  single  word ; 
particularly  by  means  of  the  verbs ;  all  these  stamp  ita 
character  for  abundance,  strength,  and  comprehensiveness 
of  expression,  in  such  a  manner,  that  those  accidents  must 
be  considered  as  included  in  the  general  descriptive  term 
polysyniheHe.    Nor  can  this  class  of  languages  be  divest- 
ed, even  in  imagination,  of  the  admirable  order,  method 
and  regularity,  which  pervade  them ;  for  it  is  evident 
that  without  these,  such  complicated  forms  of  language 
could  not  subsist,  and  the  confusion  which  would  follow 
would  render  them  unfit  even  for  the  communication  of 
the  most  simple  ideas.    A  simple  language  may  be,  per- 
haps, unmethodical ;  but  one  which  is  highly  coroph'cated 
and  in  which  the  parts  of  speech  are  to  a  considerable 
degite  interwoven  with  each  other,  I  humbly  conceive^ 
never  can. 

Still,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  aware  that  this  statement 
of  facts  will  have  many  prejudices  to  encounter.  It  has 
been  said,  and  will  be  said  again,  that  «  Savages  having 
«  but  few  ideas,  can  want  but  few  words,  and  therefore 
'<  that  their  languages  must  necessarily  be  poor.'^  Whe- 
ther savages  have  or  have  not  many  ideas,  it  is  not  my 
profince  to  determine :  alkl  can  say  is,  that  if  it  is  true 


tbtt  tbeir  ideas  tre  few*  it  ig  not  lefs  ee^ain  that  tliejr 
have  many  words  to  express  tliem.  I  night  even  saj 
that  they  have  an  innumerable  quantity  of  wordst  fi^ft  as 
CoIdsD  very  justly  obsenes»  <«  they  have  the  power  and 
the  aeaBS  of  compoanding  them  without  end."* 

Permit  me;  Sir,  to  add  to  the  numerous  proofs  which 
Mr.  Heckewelder  has  given  of  the  copiousness  of  the  |n* 
dian  languageSf  a  strong  example*  tal^enf  not  from  the 
Delaware^  but  from  the  Iroquois  idiom*  Of  this  we  knew 
very  little  uhtil  the  grammatical  works  of  Pyrl»us  and 
IKeisberger*  and  the  dictionary  of  the  lattert  which  were* 
thought  irretrievably  lost*  were  fortunately  recovered. 
By  the  liberality  of  the  venerable  Society  of  the  United 
Brethren  at  Bethlehem,  this  dictionary  is  now  deposited 
in  our  Society^s  Library.  It  is  German  and  Indian*  he* 
ginning  with  the  German  :  the  counterpart.  It  seemSf 
sever  was  undertaken ;  at  least,  no  traces  of  it  are  to  be 
found.  But  the  part  that  we  have  fills  alone  seven  quarto 
manuscript  volumes,  containing  together  not  less  than 
two  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty-seven  pages.  It  is 
true,  that  one-half  ^l  each  page  is  left  blank  for  a  margin  i 
but  allowing  one^fourtb  as  the  upual  space  for  that  pur- 
pose, it  still  leaves  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sev^ 
enty-five  pages  of  writing,  consisting  of  German  words 
and  phrases,  with  their  translation  into  Indian.  It  must 
be  acknowledged  that  there  are  not  many  dictionaries  of 
this  size ;  and  if  this  is  filled  (as  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt)  with  genuine  Iroquois,  it  js  in  vain  to  speak  of  the 
poverty  of  that  language. 

I  wish  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  entering  into  te- 
dious details ;  but  perhaps  it  will  not  be  amiss,  by  way  of 
example,  to  make  one  or  two  short  extracts  out  of  this 
book,  to  shew  that  the  ideas  and  words  of  Indians  are  not, 
as  many  suppose,  confined  to  the  expression  of  things  re^ 
lating  to  their  usual  occupations  and  physical  existei^. 

*  See  Heekevelder's  Corretpoodence,  page  990. 


Ill  flie  first  Tdamey  under  tin  letter  9$  leftd  the  Oermu 
word  MoMkeraU,  we  find : 

IK  IB0Q.V0I8. 

He  IS  •  bMkropn  or  bw  ^     OknejachUennahtU  luge. 

•  And  in  the  third  vofoney  under  the  letter  If  nnd  the 
QermaB  word  Jkwtndigf  inward,  inwardly. 

Inwardly,  JVtoi,  gajatacu. 

Inward  heat,  Otariche  gajaiacu. 

Inward  rest,  1  JanigochriOf 

A  qaiet  conscience,  J  SUaio  agimc^htonfiie  gaja^ 

tacu. 
What  is  inwardly  concealec^   MinatuOe   naeu  ne   woc&- 

uchta. 

Tlie  committee  have  now  the  means  of  judging  whe*- 
tber  M  the  Indians  bare  few  ideas,  and  few  wordsKo  ex- 
press  them.'*  For  my  part,  I  confess  that  I  am  lost  id 
astonishment  at  the  copiousness  and  admirable  structure 
of  their  languages,  for  which  I  can  only  account  by  look* 
iq^  op  to  the  obbat  first  cause. 


SECOND  QUESTION. 

he  Indian  languages  with  ea 
spect  tf  grammatiealfarmi. 


I  have  already  taken  a  general  view  of  this  question 
in  my  examination  of  the  first,  and  it  was  impossible  not 
to  do  so,  as  they  are  so  very  intimately  connected  toge* 
tber.  I  have  endeavoured  to  shew  that  the  forms  which 
I  caH  polysynthetic  are  found  in  the  languages  of  various 
nations,  situated  at  immense  distances  from  each  other, 
in  the  northern,  middle  and  southern  parts  of  this  cooU- 


imit.  I  ttft  now  to  enquire  etHl  furtfier  wlMther  ibo§b 
forms  exist  in  all  ttie  languages  of  the  American  Indians. 
The  committee  will  immediately  perceive  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  decide  this  qaestion  in  its  full  extentt  as  most 
of  those  languages  are  unknown  to  us»  and  many  are  yet 
but  imperfectly  known.  We  can  therefore  only  speak  of 
our  actual  knowledge,  and  a»  far  as  the  means  that  we 
have  in  our  pf>wer  enable  us  so  to  do,  endeavour  to  judg^ 
by  what  is  open  to  our  view,  of  what  is  still  concealei 
from  us.  An  hypothetical  theory  is  the  utmost  point  t» 
which  the  most  laborious  researches  can  at  present  lead 
us ;  it  will  not  be  unimportant,  however,  to  ascertain,  as 
fkr  as  we  can,  the  facts  within  our  reach,  and  if  we  should 
find  a  striking  similarity  in  the  construction  of  those  In- 
dian languages  that  we  are  best  acquainted  with,  it  will 
afford  much  matter  for  present  wonder  and  future  inves- 
tigation. 

I  have  explained  elsewhere  what  I  mean  by  a  pol^sfn- 
thetic  qr  Sffntactic  construction  of  language.*  It  is  that 
in  which  the  greatest  number  of  ideas  are  comprised  in 
the  least  number  of  words.  This  is  done  principally  in 
two  ways.  1.  By  a  mode  oT  compounding  locutions  which 
is  not  confined  to  joining  two  words  together^  as  In  tho 
Greek,  or  varying  the  inflection  or  termination  of  a  ra- 
dical word  as  in  the  most  European  languages^  but  by 
interweaving  together  the  most  significant  sounds  or  syl- 
lables of  each  simple  word^  so  as  to  form  a  compound  that 
will  awaken  in  the  mind  at  once  all  the  ideas  singly  ex- 
pressed by  the  words  from  which  they  are  taken.  2.  By 
C{  an  analogous  combination  the  various  parts  of  speech, 
particularly  by  means  of  tne  verb,  so  that  its  various 
forms  and  inflections  will  express  not  only  the  principal 
action,  but  the  greatest  possible  number  of  the  moral 
ideas  and  physical  objects  connected  with  it,  and  will 
combine  Itself  to  the  greatest  extent  with  those  concep- 

*  CorrcilpondeQoe  with  Mr.  Hednirelder,  p.  401. 
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tioiis  which  are  the  sshjtct  of  other  parts  of  ifeech,  aaA 
in  other  languagoa  reqoire  to  be  expressed  by  separata 
and  distinct  woeds*  Such  I  take  to  be  the  geaeral  cbarae- 
ter  of  the  Indian  lang^sges. 

Their  B»iist  remarkable  external  appearance  b  that  of 
kmg  polysyllabic  woeda,  which  being  compouwdsd  in  the 
manner  I  have  statedy  express  much  at  once.  Another 
striking  trait  which  may  be  generally  obserred  in  their 
eoQStmctiony  is  the  frequent  comlunatiOB  of  the  possessive 
pronoan  and  of  different  prepositions  ivMh  the  sobstai»- 
tive^  and  above  all  the  traimUtoe  ferm  of  the  verb»  which 
combines  in  the  same  word  the  ideas  of  the  governing 
pronoun  and  of  that  vrhich  ia  governed.  Wherever  in 
Indian  bingoages  I  have  found  tiMse  tetinctive  signs, 
and  have  had  the  means  of  invsst^ting  faiiherr  I  have 
generally  discovered  the  whole  polysynthetic  system  in 
the  construction  of  the  particular  idiom* '  Bat  in  many 
instances  I  have  not  bad  those  means  of  investlgattQn  at 
command.  Among  those  who  have  pretended  to  give  in- 
formation on  these  sutgcictSy  tiicre  have  been  ftiw  Abfee 
Holinasy  few  Egedes,  few  Zeisbergers,  few  Hecfcewel^ 
ders.  Nor  can  we  t\pect  ttiat  the  Adelnngs^  the  Yaters^ 
and  the  Humboldts,  will  visit  tliis  country  tw  sta^y  the 
laagongea  of  our  Indians ;  though  vm  Imvn  reason  to 
hdieve  that  were  not  the  distance  so  greatf  thsy  would 
not  want  the  spirit  to  do  iL*  We  must  IhArefore  take 
onr  means  and  sources  of  information  ps  ipe  find  tbeniy 
and  make  the  bei^t  use  of  them. in  our  power. 

The  idea4hat  the  languages  of  the  Indians  are  all  con- 
structed merely  on  the  JMme  model,  occurred  to  me  early 
in  the  course  of  the  studies  ^hich  I  was  directed  by  the 
committee  to  pursue.  It  will  be  found  distinctly  express- 
ed in  my  correspondence  with  Mr.  Herkewelder.  Sincf 
that  time  my  enquiries  have  been  principally  directed  to 

*  Baroa  WiU&am  Von  Humboldt,  muTDandtd  viUi  the  hoooors  and  djgni* 
tieiof  his  eoantfy,  made  a  joonex  into  the  moantaiaiof  Biwaj,  and  resided 
thcte  MOW  Bumths,  for  the  sole  porpoie  ef  fltndTiog  the  Basque  laogaag^. 


♦• 


iieertainiBg  the  correctness  of  this  opinion.  I  beg  the 
committee  will  be  pleased  to  follow  me  in  the  account 
which  I  am  going  to  give  of  the  fuKher  researches  that  I 
have  made. 

1. 1  had  heard  moch  of  the  excellent  work  which  I  have 
before  mentioned^  the  MithridateSf  bat  had  not  been  able 
to  procure  a  copy  of  it.  At  last*  the  late  lamented  Pro- 
fessor Ebeling*  of  Hamburgh  had  the  goodness  to  send 
me  the  two  volumes  which  relate  ti>  American  languages^ 
awl  I  have  since  been  so  fortunate  as  to  procure  a  com- 
plete copy. of  the  work.  There  for  the  first  time  I  had 
abundant  materials  to  work  upon.  Thanks  to  the  Ger- 
mans and  RussianSfiiiur  masters*  to  whose  able  and  inde« 
fifttigahle  exertions  the  general  science  of  languages  is 
peculiarly  indebted  for  the  great  progress  that  it  has  late* 
ly  made ! 

In  this  invaluable  book  I  have  found  ft  delineation  of 
the  grammatical  character  of  tturty  four  American  Ian* 
guagesf  and  the  Lord's  prayer  in  fifty  nine  different 
idioms  or  dialects  of  the  savages  of  this  country*  with 
explanations  more  or  less  full,  according  to  the  means 
which  the  author  had  pf  giving  them.  Among  all  the 
examples  which  Professor  Vater  has  given  of  those  dif* 
ferent  languages*  I  have  n<^  found  one  that  did  not  ap» 
pear  to  me  to  partake  more  or  less  of  the  polysynthetic 
forms*  and  I  observed  those  forms  to  be  more  and  more 
apparent  in  proportion  as  the  construction  of  the  Ian*' 
guage  was  better  known  and  more  folly  explained.  As 
this  book  is  before  the  world*  I  need  only  refer  to  it  for 
the  proof  of  what  I  have  advanced. 

£•  Among  the  iangoages^f  the  grammatical  forms  of 
which  Professor  Vater  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  give  a 
suflScient  ddineation*  is  the  Iroquois*  or  language  of  the 
Five  confederated  Nations.  The  grammars  and  diction- 
aries  which  the  Society  of  the  United  Brethren  has  kind- 
ly communicated*  have  proved  It  to  be  also  polysyn- 
theiic. 


5.  The  tecriptiott  which  FrofeMor  Vater  gtftB  of  th» 
UogQMgt  of  the  Aniwaksy  a  nation  of  Indiana  who  inha- 
hit  Ch^^yaaaf  near  8iirtnani»*  ahewa  it  sniilcientlj  to  he 
tf  the  aame  character ;  this  has  moreover  been  conflrmed 
hj  an  ex^eHent  f  rammar  and  dictionary  of  tliat  langaagef 
composed  bj  the  Beverend  Theodore  Sdralt^y  of  Schoe- 
tteckf  near  Nasarethf  in  this  state»  who  long  resided 
amoiig  them.  These  works  are  now  deposited  in  onr 
SocJetj^B  librarj  by  the  iLindness  of  the  author. 

4.  The  langnage  of  the  Chippeways*  whom  Professor 
Yater  once  thought  to  be  almost  entirely  destitute  of 
grammatical  foroMTft  has  been  proTod  by  the  RoTerend 
Mr.  Dencke,^  to  be  constructed  on  the  same  modd  with 
the  Delaware^  of  which  it  is  a  dialect,  and  which  is  itself 
one  of  Uie  richest  languages  on  this  continent 

5.  Being  desirous  of  ascertaining  the  character  of  the 
Southern  or  Floridian  languages,  (as  yet  so  little  known 
Ho  OS,)  I  took  the  liberty  of  addressing  some  questions 
on  the  subject  to  the  Bererend  Mr.  Daniel  S.  Bntrick,  a 
minister  of  the  Moravian  persuasion,  who  resides  among 
tte  Cherokees.^  I  had  soon  the  pleasure  to  receive  an 
answer  from  him,  in  which  he  gives  such  a  description 
ef  the  Cherokee  language  as  leaves  no  doubt  of  its  being 
polyaynthetic  in  the  highest  degree.  Among  other  things 
he  informs  me  that  the  pronouns  and  the  verbs  have  threa 
plural  numhem ;  the  general  plural,  ve,  speaking  with- 
out restricthw ;  the  particular  plural,  we,  speaking  of  a. 
particular  company  or  description  of  men,  and  the  duaL 
He  gives  instances  of  these  three  plurals,  as  well  as  of 
several  other  polysynthetic  forms.  The  verbs  are  as  rich 
as  those  of  the  Chippeway  and  Delaware.     1  hope  the 


fol.  m.  ptrtiLp.  667. 

f  UnteravehiUigai  iiber  AmerikM  Bttvolk^roog^  p.  198. 

i  Gormpondcnee  vith  Mr.  Reekewelder,  p.  487. 

^  Noi  Cheerokei,  at  Adair,  Barton,  and  otherf ,  have  faneifuUy  called  them. 
Thej  call  thcmaelTef  ChMtga,  (their  langoase  wanting  the  M)  with  the  fe- 
eoBd  af  llab&e  kmg  and  aoeented.  1  hare  been  to  hrfermed  bj  Indiina  of  th»t 
M|ioa  wfth  whoa  IhtTe  eMfcrted 


I 

cominittee  wffl  derive  nmch  intereeting  inftmiattoii  from 
tlie  continoation  of  this  correspondence. 

In  one  of  my  letters  to  Mr.  Heckewelder,  I  was  led  to 
snppose  that  the  Abbe  Molina  had  mistalten  the  partica- 
lar  pinral  in  the  Araocanian  language  for  the  dual.*  I 
am  now  rather  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Araueanian  has 
the  diree  plurals*  and  that  the  Abbe  only  spoke  of  two, 
not  wishing  to  swell  too  moch  a  work  which  was  not  ex-^ 
dusively  devoted  to  language..  It  is  a  fact  wdt  worth  as- 
eertaining. 

6.  I  have  obtained  similar  information  respecting  the 
Chidcasawi  (another  southern  language*)  from  two  inter* 
preters  of  that  nation*  with  whom  I  had  lately  an  oppor- 
tunity of  conversing.!  They  fomished  me  with  numerous 
examples*  by  which  I  wp^  convinced  that  that  language, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  Choctaws*  is  highly  polysynthetic. 
It  possesses  also  three  plurals*  and  I  believe  the  Choctaw 
has  them  likewise.^  * 

7. 1  was  very  anxious  to  get  correct  information  con- 
cerning the  Wyandot  or  Huron  language*  of  which  Lord 
Mcmboddo  and  others  had  given  such  a  strange  character* 
and  which  was  only  known  to  me  fh>m  Father  Sagard's 
imperfect  dictionary*  when  I  fortunately  became  acquaint- 
ed with  Messrs.  Isaac  Walker  and  Robert  Armstrong, 
both  interpreters  of  that  nation*  to  whom  the  language 
lias  been  fomiliar  flrom  their  infancy.  I  shewed  them  the 
dictionary  of  Father  Sagard*  in  which*  amidst  its  nume- 
rous errors  and  mistakes*  which  they  easily  discovered  and 
pointed  out*  they  gladly  recognised  the  language  of  their 

*  CorrefpQodeiice  with  Mr.  Heekewelder,  p.  435. 
t  Jhbaryou  KUHubbeyf  otherwise  called  Mtrtin  Colbert,  and  Killpatrlck 
Carter.     They  both  are  intelligent  men,  well  skilled  in  the  Chickasaw  and 
Choctaw  langnages. 

\  The  Tarascan  language,  (a  Mexican  dialect)  poasesiea  aaalogooi  ploral 
forms  in  the  constroction  of  Its  verbs ;  as  for  eiample : 
Inspeni,  to  give  in  general. 
Insnaot,  to  give  to  many, . 
Insenni,  to  give  to  erne  perem.  Batalenqne'to  Gnunmar,  p.  44. 


Qtttioii.  It  did  aot  ^peir  to  them  to  hwt  underfOM 
mnj  mterial  change  ia  the  period  of  two  hsndred  ytwo 
since  that  book  was  writteDt  whicb  saAcienUy  contra* 
dicti  the  good  btiier's  assertion  in  bis  preface,  that  that 
tmgoi^  is  so  constantlj  cbanging,  that  after  a  lapse  of 
time  it  appears  almosi  enttrdy  new. .  Thej  were  greatly 
astonished,  when  I  shewed  then  that  part  of  the  prefhoe 
in  which  the  author  sajrs ;  that  the  Haron  is  wm  iMgue 
frafuc  MM  regkif  et  telUmmt  mfotfialUf  qtf%%  pbu 
haUk  fue  bd  (Sagard)  $e  traweeraU  bkn  empichip  non  pas 
deb  erilsfiier;  mais  it  mieuxfaire;*  notwithstanding 
that,  1  cannot  express  the  pieasore  which  thej  received 
fhrn  that  little  hook.  By  the  help  of  it,  after  I 
had  become  a  little  familiar  with  their  pronanciationf  I 
Yeatnred  to  ask  them  some  questions  in  the  Huron,  sere* 
nl  of  which  I  had  the  satisfhction  to  gnd  thej  un* 
deratood  and  answered*  The  language  appeared  to  me 
to  be  sweet  and  harmonious;  the  accent  Is  in  gene- 
ral placed  on  the  last  syllable  and  sometimes  on  the  pe« 
nnltima  ;  they  often  articulate  double  consonants  like  the 
Italians ;  they  hsTo  the  nasal  vowels  of  the  French,  but 
prononnce  them  in  a  more  delicate  manner,  not  unlike 
that  of  the  Creoles  of  the  French  West  Indies :  upon  the 
whole  I  think  I  may  say  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  mu- 
sie  in  the  idiom.  One  of  the  interpreters,  at  my  request, 
recited  slowly  and  with  .emphasis  part  of  a  speech,  by 
which  I  acquired  a  pretty  dear  idea  of  the  modulation  of 
the  language. 

On  the  subject  of  its  grammatical  forms,  I  obtained 
from  those  gentlemen  all  the  satisfaction  that  I  could  re- 
quire. They  gave  me  several  examples  of  simple  and 
compound  verbs,  with  their  various  forms,  by  which  I 
waa  fUly  satisfied  that  the  Huron  is  constructed  on  the 

*  *  A  Ingoage  alnoit  witboat  rolei,  nd  to  werj  imperfeet,  that  a  pnaan 
of  grader  abilities  than  himself,  woqU  he  mach  at  a  loss,  not  to  criticise  his 
vorky  hot  to  do  better."  This  is  always  the  brnguage  of  thoie  whose  minds 
^tekot  eoDpreheod  or  esplain  the  polyajrnthetio  forms.  See  abore,  p.  xxr. 


sane  plan  with  the  other  North  Americto  languagett  and 
is  equally  rich  and  copious.  I  observed  with  pleasore  that 
jt  possesses  also  the  three  plarals. 

ThiiSy  Sir*  all  the  enquiries  and  researches  that  I  have 
been  able  to  nakOf  since  this  branch  of  science  was  ape- 
ciali  J  referred  to  m^  for  inyestigation  by  the  Historical 
Committeey  have  led  to  the  same  result  It  has  not  yet 
been  in  my  power  to  find  ope  single  well  ascertained  ex- 
ception to  the  general  principle  of  constructioUf  which 
seems  to  pervade  the  American  Indian  languages.  I  have 
found  them  ally  whenever  I  have  had  sufficient  data  to 
ascertain  their  character^  of  the  class  which  I  bavtf  deno- 
minated polffsynlthetiCf  merely  for  the  sake  of  designation 
and  without  meaning  to  affix  any  other  Importance  to  the 
name.  For  I  am  well  convinced  that  the  science  is  not 
yet  ripe  for  a  complete  and  correct  classification  of  all 
existing  idioms  and  dialects ;  when  that  is  the  case  we 
must  expect .  that  the  Linneus  of  languages  will  appear* 
and  give  to  each  class  its  proper  and  fixed  denomina- 
tion. 

The  committee  will  not  suppose  that  my  laboors  are 
at  an  end.  I  consider  them  only  begun.  The  greatest 
part  of  the  time  which  I  have  devoted  to  this  subject  has 
hitherto  been  spent  in  preparatory  studies,  which  will  ena- 
ble me»  in  future,  to  pursue  this  investigation  with  greater 
eSSect.  By  means  of  the  extensive  correspondence  whidi 
I  have  secured,  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in  America,  I  hope 
it  will  be  in  my  power  to  discover  interesting  facts* 
which' will  lead  to  a  better  knowledge  than  we  yet  pos- 
sess of  the  genius  and  character  of  the  languages  of  Ame- 
rica. 

Among  the  materials  which  the  committee  has  collect* 
ed,  are  a  considerable  number  of  vocabularies  of  various 
languages  of  the  north  and  south  of  this  part  of  our  con- 
tinent. Of  those  it  may  be  supposed  that  little  use  can 
be  made  towards  the  principal  object  of  this  enquiry. 
But  I  conceive  it  to  be  otherwise.    When  the  student  has 
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become  tolerably  conversant  with  Indian  langoagesf  anf 
is  familiarised,  as  it  were,  with  their  pbysiognoaiy,  he 
acqaires  a  greater  degree  of  perception,  which  enables 
him  to  judge  with  more  or  less  certainty,  sometloiea  by  a 
single  insulated  word,  of  their  general  construction  and 
grammatical  forms.  Their  verbal  aflhiities  aid  him  con- 
siderably in  this  respect ;  for  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  and 
has  hitherto  always  been  found  to  be  the  case,  that  Ian* 
guages  which  their  etymology  shews  to  be  derived  from 
the  same  stock,  paKake  of  the  forms  and  constraction  of 
the  mother  tongue  and  of  each  other.  If  this  hypotheaia 
is  correct,  the  language  of  the  WoMhash  Indians,  common- 
ly called  OsageSf  of  which  the  committee  possess  a  voca- 
bulary by  Dr.  Murray  of  Louisville,  from  its  afinity  with 
the  Naudowessie  and  Huron,  may  be  considered  as  a  dia- 
lect derived  from  the  Iroquois  stock,  and  presumed  to  be 
like  it  poljsynthetic  in  its  forms.  By  means  of  this  vo- 
cabulary we  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  wide 
spread  extent  of  the  family  of  Indian  nations  of  Iroquois 
origin,  which  not  long  ago  were  thought  to  exist  only  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  great  lakes,  while  we  are  enabled  to 
trace  them  even  to  the  banks  of  the  Missouri.  Thus  one 
branch  of  knowledge  comes  in  aid  of  another,  and  a  course 
of  studies  pursued  with  a  sole  view  to  languages,  by 
pointing  out  the  various  families  and  connexions  of  In- 
dian nations,  may^  perhaps,  lead  to  the  discovery  of  their 
origin. 


THIRD  QUESTION. 

JSmtrican  Languages  coniidered  in  rtlaHon  to  ffiose  of  the 

MivotUU 

When  we  cast  our  eyes  for  the  first  time  on  the  origi- 
nal structure  of  the  languages  of  the  American  Indians, 
and  consider  the  numerous  novel  forms  with  which  they 

/t 
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aboundy  it  is  fnipossible  to  resist  the  impression  which 
forces  itself  upon  us*  that  we  are  among  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  of  a  Jfiew  World*  We  find  a  new  manner  of 
compounding  words  from  various  roots  so  as  to  strike 
the  mind  at  once  with  a  whole  mass  of  ideas ;  a  new  man- 
ner of  expressing  the  cases  of  substantives  by  infleriiug 
the  %erb8  which  govern  them ;  a  new  numbert  (the  par- 
tirular  plural.)  applied  to  the  declension  of  nouns  and 
conjugation  of  verbs ;  a  new  concordance  in  tense  of  the 
conjunction  with  the  verb ;  we  see  not  only  pronouns^ 
as  in  the  Hebrew  and  some  otiier  languages,  but  adjec- 
tives, conjunctions,  adverbs,  combined  with  the  principal 
part  of  speech,  and  producing  an  immense  variety  of 
verbal  forms.  When  w^  consider  the^e  and  many  other 
singularities  which  so  eminently  characterise  the  Ameri- 
can idioms,  we  naturally  asic  ourselves  the  question  :  Are 
languages  formed  on  this  model  to  be  found  in  any  other 
part  of  the  earth  ? 

I  cannot  but  consider  this  question  as  very  interesting, 
as  it  may  lead  to  important  discoveries  in  the  history  of 
man.  That  there  are  languages  in  which  some  of  the 
forms  which  characterise  those  of  the  Indians  are  to  be 
found,  is  a  fact  too  well  known  to  be  controverted.  We 
know  that  the  Hebrew,  particularly,  has  the  pronf>minal 
affixes,  the  transitive  and  reflected  verbs,  and  that  the  gen- 
der is  even  expressed  in  it  sometimes  by  a  modification  of 
that  part  of  speech ;  we  know  also  that  the  transitive  forms 
of  verbs  are  found  in  other  languages  than  the  Hebrew 
and  its  kindred  idioms ;  but  the  question  is  not  reduced 
to  this ;  we  are  to  enquire  whether  amidst  the  numerous 
languages  of  the  old  world,  there  are  any  that  can  be  said 
to  bear  a  sufficient  analogy  in  point  of  construction  and 
forms  to  those  of  our  Indians  to  entitle  them  to  be  placed 
in  the  same  class  with  them. 

This  question  is  not  entirely  new.  Professor  Vater, 
whose  extensive  knowledge  of  languages  peculiarly  fitted 
him  for  its  investigation^  has  taken  the  pains  to  compare 
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almoot  every  iangiiage  with  those  of  the  AmericaD  IndianSf 
with  a  rkvr  to  ascertain  wliether  they  were  eqoalled  ia 
the  oomerotts  combinations  of  their  verbs.  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  go  over  the  same  ground  which  he  has  so  ably 
sod  Bo  laborioosly  examined ;  hot  taking  up  the  subject 
where  he  left  it,  and  extending  the  enquiry  to  the  whole 
grammatical  system*  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  thought  pre^ 
sumptuous  if  I  take  the  liberty  of  adding  a  few  observa* 
tions  of  my  own. 

This  eminent  philologist  tells  us  that  among  all  the 
Mnguages  which  he  took  the  pains  to  compare  with 
those  of  the  American  Indians,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  any  of  them  possessed  combinations  of  the  verb 
simOar  to  theirs,  he  could  find  but  three  which  in  this 

■ 

respe^  could  be  assimilated  to  them,  which  were,  in 
Europe,  the  BoMque;*  in  Asia,  the  TaehukUchi  ;i  and  in 
Africa,  the  idiom  of  dmgo.^ 

Let  me  be  permitted  to  say  a  few  words  on  each  of 
those  languages. 

1.  The  BASf^uB.  I  once  was  inclined  to  believe  with 
Professor  Yater,  partly  on  his  authority,  and  partly  from 
the  feeble  light  which  I  thought  I  drew  from  the  compa- 
rison of  a  book  translated  into  this  language  with  its  ori- 
giaal,^  that  the  forms  of  its  verbs  were  similar  to  those 
of  the  American  Indians.  I  had  not  yet  seen  at  that  time 
the  Mithridates,  in  which  the  peculiar  construction  of  that 
idiom  is  fully  explained  by  the  Professor  himself  at  the 
beginning  of  the  first  volume,  and  by  a  learned  disserta- 
tion of  Baron  William  von  Humboldt  in  the  fourth. 
Then  I  b^an  to  be  acquainted  for  the  first  time  with  a 
language  which  I  believe  has  not  its  fellow  in  all  the  rest 
of  the  world.  It  is  preserved  in  a  corner  of  Europe,  by 
a  few  thousand  mountaineers,  the  sole  remaining  frag- 

*  Untenafihmigen  Ubcr  Amenka*  BeToUurang,  p.  810. 

t  Mitlkridatet,  vol.  L  p.  565. 

^  Vtttewnebnngctt,  Ite.  p.  Sll. 

§  Gom^.  with  Mr.  Heekew.  p.  438. 


ment  of,  perhips^  a  hundred  dialectal  constructed  on  the 
•ame  iflan,  which  probaUy  waM  and  were  universally 
spoken  at  a  remote  period  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe. 
LUlo  the  bones  of  the  Mammoth,  and  the  shelb  of  un- 
known fishes,  the  races  of  which  have  perished,  it  re- 
mains a  frightful  monument  of  the  immense  destruction 
produced  by  a  succession  of  ages.  There  it  stands  sin^e 
and  alone  of  its  kind,  surrounded  by  idioms  whose  mo- 
dern construction  bears  no  kind  of  analogy  to  it.  It  is 
a  strange  and  a  singular  language ;  like  those  of  the  In- 
dians, highly  artificial  in  it  forms,  and  so  compounded  to 
to  express  many  ideas  at  the  same  time ;  but  when  those 
forms  are  compared  with  those  of  the  American  langua- 
ges it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  the  immense  diBer- 
ence  which  exists  between  them.  It  will  be  sufficifnt  for 
my  purpose  to  exemplify  it  in  one  single  point. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  striking  traits  in  the  Indian  lan- 
guages, that  they  are  entirely  deficient  of  our  auxiliary 
verbs  to  havCf  and  to  be.  There  are  no  words  that  I 
know  in  any  American  idioms  to  express  abstractedly  the 
ideas  signified  by  those  two  verbs.  They  have  the  verb 
sfo,  I  am,  (in  a  particular  situation  or  place,)  but  not  the 
verb  mm;*  the  verbs  possideOf  teneOf  but  not  habeo,  in  the 
vague  sense  that  we  aflix  to  it  On  the  contrary,  in -the 
conjugation  of  the  Basque  verbs,  these  two  auxiliaries  are 


*  MoliM,  in  hii  Gnmntar  of  Uie  Othomi  language  gives  the  oonjugation  of 
a  verb  whbh,  he  nyu,  oorrespoods  to  the  tAtin  nm^  et,  fid  /  but  I  am  ioeli- 
oed  to  believe  that  he  is  mistaken,  and  that  this  verii  atiswers  to  ttarCf  Wo,  as 
in  the  other  American  languages.  For,  he  sajs,  afterwards,  that  it  is  never 
used  in  conjnnctiQii  with  an  adjective,  and  that  to  express,  for  instance,  lam 
rich,  the  adjective  takes  the  form  of  a  verb,  and  b  itself  conjogated,  as  in  La* 
tin,  tapio,  *<  I  am  wise,"  fiigeo^  **  I  am  cold.''  Nor  is  it  ever  used  as  an  auxi- 
liaiy'  in  the  conjagation  of  other  verbs.  Therefore  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be 
applied  in  Its  mere  sabstantlve  sense.  In  the  Mexican  language,  Zenteno  ac- 
knowledges that  it  is  abaolntelj  wanting,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  translate 
into  that  idiom  the  "  I  am  that  I  am,*  of  the  sacred  writings.  (Arte  Mexio. 
p.  30.)  I  have  in  vain  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  translation  of  that  sentence 
into  Delaware  from  Mr.  Heekewelder,  and  I  believe  it  cannot  be  literally  ren- 
dered into  any  American  language. 


eYtrj  tbing ;  it  it  on  them  that  10  lavislied  ail  that  pro* 
fitfioa  of  fonBB  which  enablea  them  to  ezpreos  together 
the  rrimtive  ideas  connected  with  the  yerb;  while  the  prin« 
cipal  action  or  paaeion  ie  expressed  separately  and  bj  it- 
self by  means  of  a  participle.  For  instance,  /  Uroe  Mm  is 
a  transitite  Terh  and  Is  rendered  in  the  Basque  by  mot- 
UhAa  iotf  wUch  literally  means  amotem  ilium  habeo  tgo. 
MaUMka  is  the  word  which  expresses  the  participial  form 
amaiMm  ;  the  three  other  ideas  are  comprised  in  the  mo- 
nosyBable  iM,  the  first  letter  of  which,  d,  stands  for  tf- 
ism;  0  is  the  root  of  the  auxiliary  Terb  habeOf  and  t  re- 
presents the  personal  pronoun  ego.^  It  may  be  said,  in- 
deed, that  these  forms  are  complicated  lilce  those  of  the 
Indian  verbs,  and  that  like  them  they  senre  to  express 
complex  ideas ;  at  the  same  time  the  diflbrence  in  their 
arrangement  is  so  great  that  it  cannot  be  said  that  those 
languages  are  connected  with  or  derived  from  each  other. 
There  are  several  other  essential  differences  in  the  stroc- 
tore  of  the  Basque  idiom  from  those  of  the  American 
Indians,  which  I  avoid  particularly  noticing,  for  fear  of 
drawing  this  report  to  too  great  a  length. 

2.  The  TscHVKTsCHi.  The  people  who  bear  this  name 
are  in  fact  two  separate  and  distinct  nations  or  tribes, 
one  of  which  is  called  the  Settled  or  Sedentary,  and  the 
other  the  Wandering  or  Rein-deer  Tschokschi.  The  for- 
mer reside  in  the  north  easternmost  peninsula  of  Asia, 
divided  by  a  narrow  strait  from  the  American  continent ; 
the  others  inhabit  the  country  to  the  south  of  them  and 
noKh  of  the  river  Anadir.  The  sedentary  Tschoktschi 
speak  a  dialect  of  the  Karalit  or  Eskimaux,  and  from 
this  circumstance  as  well  as  from  their  manners  and  ha^ 
bits,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  they  are  an  Ameri- 
can colony.f  Their  nomadic  neighbours,  on  contrary, 
the  Bein-deer  Tschuktschi,  appear  to  be  a  branch  of  the 
Tartars,  who  live  00  the  south  side  of  the  Anadir, 


*  MHbridateB,  vol.  IV.  p.  59.  f  ^^^'  ^^'  m.  put  iK.  p.  463. 
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and  speak  a  dialect  of  their  idiom*  As  far  as  ^ra  ara 
acqaalnted  with  the  laagoages  of  the  Siberian  Tartars^ 
and  of  the  Samoyedes^  who  inhabit  the  northern  parts  of 
Asiatic  Roniaf  we  do  no.t  find  that  there  is  any  connexion 
either  in  etymology  or  grammatical  forms  between  them 
and  those  of  the  American  Indians.  The  idioms  of  the 
north  western  parts  of  Europe  appear  to  differ  still  more 
widely  fW>m  themy  being  of  the  class  which  I  ha?e  called 
analytic.* 

While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  Asia»  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  obser?e  that  there  is  a  tribe  or  people  in  that 
country  called  the  Otiuinianif  of  whose  language  we  know 
Tery  little,  but  as  far  as  it  is  described  to  us  by  Mr. 
Fred.  Addnng  in  his  additions  to  the  Mithridates,  it  ap* 
pears  to  bear  a  striking  resemblance  in  some  of  the  forms 
of  its  verbs  to  those  of  the  American  Indians.f  This  is  the 
nmre  femarkable,  as  that  part  of  Asia  is  considered  as 
bavittg  been  the  cradle  of  llie  human  race. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  language  will  be  further  in- 
vestigated* and  also  that  some  learned  Orientalist  will 
institute  a  fair  and  detailed  comparison  between  the  forms 
of  the  idioms  of  the  American  Indians  and  those  of  the 
Hebrew  and  other  languages  of  the  East  This  task  is 
not  unworthy  of  the  talents  of  Dr.  Mason  of  New  York, 
or  of  Mr.  Banks,  of  the  university  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
am  not  without  hopes  that  the  latter  will  conquer  his  mo- 
dest scruples,  and  render  this  service  to  the  learned  world. 
As  there  are  many  who  consider  the  Hebrew  to  be  the  root 
or  fountain  of  all  existing  languages,  it  is  highly  impor- 
tant that  this  question  should  be  fully  considered,  and,  if 
possible,  set  at  rest. 

8.  The  CoMGO.  Here  we  find  ourselves  in  the  midst 
of  an  unexplored  field,  so  little  being  yet  known  of  the 
languages  of  the  black  population  of  Africa.  It  would 
be  a  strange  and  curious  fact,  if  the  idioms  of  the  black 

*  See  Corretpondenee  with  Mr.  Heckewelder,  p.  400. 
t  Mithridatet,  vol.  IV.  p.  130. 
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and  red  races  ct  nuuikiRd  should  be  conalructed  od  a 
similar  plan  of  grannmalical  funas;  but  we  roust  not 
aiifler  ourselves  to  be  led  awajr  so  soon  by  untried  the- 
ories. 

Of  all  the  langnages  spoken  by  the  blacks  who  inhabit 
the  western  coast  of  Africa^  that  of  the  people  of  Congo 
is  the  best  known  from  the  works  of  AsUejr,  Dapper^ 
Graodpret  Baudry  Deslozieres  and  others  who  have  writ- 
ten upon  it.  So  early  as  the  yearr  1659^  a  granunar  of 
this  language  by  GtocMo  BruicwUo  di  TibraUOf  was  pub- 
lished at  Aonie  at  the  expense  of  the  congregation  ie  Pro* 
fogandd  FidCf  a  copy  of  which  I  hope  to  be  able  to  pro- 
cure for  oor  Society's  library.  Professor  Yater  in  the 
irst  part  of  the  third  volume  of  the  Mitbridates  has  de- 
scribedy  from  these  and  other  sources  which  be  had  at 
handt  the  principal  features  of  its  grammatical  charac- 
ters from  whence  we  are  able  to  form  a  pretty  correct 
idea  of  it. 

That  this  laqguage  is  synthetic  in  a  very  high  degree^ 
end  that  in  some  respects  its  forms  resemble  those  of  the 
American  idioms^  cannot  be  denied ;  but  it  is  true  like- 
wise that  there  are  many  essential,  differences  between 
them*  For  instance»  the  cases  of  substantives  are  express- 
ed  in  the  CoogOy  by  inflections  of  the  articloy  whereas  the 
Indian  languages  have  no  articles  at  all ;  instead  of  ad- 
jectives^  the  Congo  make  use  of  the  genitive  case  of  sob- 
stantivesy  as  waUr  ff  firt  for  hoi  waUr;  they  place  the 
possessive  pronoun  after  the  substantive^  with  an  article 
betweeuf  as  it  werey/atfcer  the  minCf  for  my  father,^  These 
and  other  forms  which  I  need  not  enumenite»  are  not  to 
be  found  in  any  of  the  languages  of  our  Indians. 

I  must  acknowledge^  however,  that  in  the  forms  of  the 
▼crbs  the  resemblance  is  considerable.  Like  the  Ame- 
ricans, these  people  can^  by  means  of  this  part  of  speech, 
express  many  of  the  relations  connected  with  the  prin- 


*  Mjdiridatei^  fol.  IIL  pact  l  p.  31$. 
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cipd  action ;  whether  they  can  do  it  to  the  eame  extent 
I  have  not  the  means  of  aacertainingt 

That  the  infonnation  given  by  Professor  Vater  on  the 
subject  of  this  language,  and  derived  by  him  from  the  ori- 
ginal sources  is  correct,  is  a  fact  which  does  not  admit  even 
the  possibility  of  a  doubt  I  have  been,  therefore,  not  a  lit- 
tle astonished  in  finding  it  positively  contradicted  in  a  late 
accountof  Capt«Tttckey's  Expedition  to  the  RiverZaire,* 
in  which  I  find  this  remarkable  assertion :  «  There  does 
«<  not  seerm  to  be  the  leoit  truth  in  the  complicated  mecha- 
<<  nism  of  the  Gtmgo  language,  which  some  fancyul  author 
«<  thought'^  he  had  discovered,  and  which  has  been  re- 
<<  peated  by  succeeding  writers ;  none  of  those  idioms 
<<of  which  the  syntax  and  grammatical  forms,  ingeni- 
i€  ously  combined  with  art,  indicate,  in  the  opinion  of 
^*  Matte  Brwif  a  meditative  genius,  foreign  to  the  habi- 
<<  tual  condition  of  these  people.'*.  This  is  not,  however* 
asserted  by  Captain  Tuckey  himself,  nor  by  Professor 
Smith,  who  accompanied  him  in  his  expedition,  but  by 
the  unknown  editor  of  the  book,  whose  oliservations  form 
a  separate  chapter  at  the  end  of  it. 

As  this  strange  assertion  immediately  follows  the  obser- 
vations of  the  learned  Marsden  on  the  vocabularies  fur- 
nished by  Captain  Tuckey,  I  was  for  a  moment  inclined 
to  believe  that  it  was  the  expression  of  his  own  opinion. 
But  I  was  soon  undeceived  when  I  observed  that  this 
eminent  philologist  is  so  well  acquainted  with  the  works 
Brusciotto,  Oldendorp,  and  Hervas,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  suppose  that  he  could  have  fallen  into  such  a  mistake, 
which  is  solely  to  be  ascribed  to  the  book-maker,  whoever 
he  is,  who  edited  the  work,  and  who  has  imposed  upon 
the  public  his  own  crude  opinions,  by  the  side  of  the  facta 
of  Captain  Tuckey  and  Professor  Phillips,  and  of  the 

*  NarratiTe  of  ftn  Eipedition  to  the  River  Zaire,  osaally  called  the  Congo 
in  loath  Africa,  in  1816,  under  the  direction  of  Captain  I.  K.  Tuckey,  to  which 
is  added  the  Journal  of  Profetaor  Smith,  fcc.  pobliahed  by  permiaaion  of  the 
Lords  Coromitsionen  of  the  AdmiraKy.  New  York  (reprmted)  1818,  p.  894. 


aMMiUe  obMrTatioiis  of  a  Marsden.  It  is  iB|KMBible  to 
guard  loo  strongly  against  similar  impositions^  as  tliejr 
cannot  imt  operate  greatly  to  the  detriment  of  science. 

The  French  geographer,  Malte-Brun,  who  asserts  that 
tbe  language  of  Congo  is  complicated  in  its  forms»  nn« 
donbtcdly  drew  his  information  from  the  best  sources^ 
with  which  his  assertion  perfectly  agrees«  The  anony- 
mous writer  who  assumes  that  he  had  borrowed  it  from 
same  fmeifnl  auMarf  shews  that  be  himself  knew  no- 
thii^  of  the  subject  and  was  not  competent  to  write 

upon  if.  • 

There  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  among  the  idioms 

of  AfricSf  the  Congo  is  not  the  only  one  that  has  com- 
plicated formsy  and  that  tbe  same  grammatical  con- 
stmction  extends  to  all  those  of  the  black  nations  wl>o  in- 
habit that  coast  Oldendorp,  in  his  History  of  the  Mis- 
sionsy  has  given  us  a  sentence  in  not  less  than  eighteen  of 
tliose  langoagesy  which  appears  to  have  escaped  the  oh- 
o^rvatibn  of  Professor  Yater,  and  clearly  evinces  that  in 
Uieir  verbSy  at  least,  thqr  have  the  transitive  forms  of  the 
Indians.  Tbe  phrase  is :  «  God  has  loved  me,  and  has 
M  washed  away  my  sins  with  his  blood/'  In  tbe  Congo 
dialect  this  phrase^  is'expressed  by,  Chri$tu$  ensolami  safc- 
kula  mtuam  wiau  mengaman.  The  word  emdani,  by  an 
evident  tranritioth  expresses  the  compound  ideSf  cfbas 
loved  me,"  and  the  last  word  mei^mon,  ft-om  menga 
«  blood,^  conveys  the  meaning  of  that  substantive,  coupled 
with  tbe  preposition  <<  with.**  The  three  other  words  <afc- 
ftafai  atlaam  tpiav,  the  author  translates  by  m  has  my  body 
washed  from  uncleanness.*'* 

I  shall  not  trouble  the  committee  with  the  translation 
of  the  same  or  similar  sentences  in  the  other  African  lan- 
Suages,  tbe  forms  of  which  the  author  tlius  exempUi^Sf 

*  C.  G.  j9.  Oldendmft  GetefdehU  der  MUtion^  &c.  C.  G.  A.  Oldendorp's 
HotBiy  of  Ac  Miimi  of  the  ETangelical  Brethren  in  the  Caribbee  blinds  qf 
Su  Thomas,  Su  Ctoix,  and  Si  Jobo«  edited  bj  J.  J.  Boanrt.  Bvbj,  1777, 
.aetaro^  p.  344. 

ft 
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(If  wbidi  mx  aro  mother  ton^uei^*  and  thonthers  dei% 
▼ative  dialecls.  I  aball  Coitlent  ibyself  with  referring  to 
the  original  work»  hy  which  mf  aaaertions  may  be  con*- 
tradicted  or  confirmed.  In  my  dpinion  tboae  bagiia^ 
appear  idl  Formed  nearly  on  the  same  model* 

From  the  abo^e  facts  and  obeervationa  It  woold  aeem 
to  result^  that  the  langaagea  of  the  Negroea  of  the  wee- 
tern  coa9t  of  Africa^  are  in  a  degree  complex  and  ayn*- 
thetic  in  their  forms ;  to  what  extent  dees  nec  aofkiently 
a^eart  bat  enough  ia  ahewn  to  warrant  tha  iafereaca 
that  they  differ  in  several  material  points  from  tboae  of 
the  languages  of  the  American  Indians.  Tbelr  greatest 
resemblance  appears  to  ha  In  the  cmnbittations  of  tlie  verb 
with  other  parts  of  speech. 

Perhaps^  therefore*  it  may  not  be  an  improbable  sup^ 
position  that  the  great  characteristics  which  so  generally 
dtstingoish  the  idioms  of  the  aborigines  of  this  Contiiienly 
are  not  to  he  found  to  the  same  extent  in  any  other 
language  upon  earth.  Considerable  labour^  however, 
will  be  required  before  this  question  can  be  fully  solved^ 
and  the  fact  completely  ascertained,  l^he  study  of  the 
languages  of  the  diilbrent  races  of  meof  considered  in  re* 
lation  to  their  internal  structure  and  grammatical  forms* 
has  but  lately  begun  to  be  attended  te*  and  may  still 
be  considered  as  being  in  its  inflincy ;  the  difflcuHies 
which  attend  the  pursuit  of  this  interesting  branch  of  sci- 
ence ought  not  to  deter  us  from  still  pursuing  it*  in  hopes 
of  discovering  some  path  that  may  lead  to  a  better  know- 
ledge than  we  yei  possess  of  the  origin,  history*  connex* 
ions*  and  relations*  of  the  various  fhmilies  of  human  be- 
ings by  whom  this  glcAe  now  is  and  formerly  was  inha- 
bited. 

Aceept*  Mr.  Chairman*  the  assurance  of  my  high  ve* 
neration  and  respect. 

PETER  S.  DUPONCEAU. 

^  1.  The  Congo.  3.  the  Amiogo.  3.  The  Mandiogo.  4.  TheTalot  5.  ThA 
Serere.  a  The  SermwalU. 
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qfM>m$eritt  ffbrkh  oa  the  JnOians  audVifiir  lAnfmsU^ 
ftttci^kd  to  ib»  Jburieiin  JPMle^ 
siUd  in  Uidr  Librarff. 


I.  DenUok  uHd  Onondagouehu  WgtrUr  kueh,  yfon  I^vid 
ZdAerger.  A  Dictionary  of  the  Oeronan  and  Onondago 
langnagcsy  by  David  Zeisberger.  7  vols.  4to«  Dtpotiiid 
^  the  Soekly  ofOe  Umkd  Brethfen  efBetkkkem. 

3.  Jlngwakld$eh  DeuUches  WosrUrBuehf  vtmuhrU  1S08^ 
iMrek  Theodor  SelwUiK*  A  Dictionary  Aruwack  and  Ger- 
many augmented  in  IftOd,  by  Theodore  Schultz.  1  fq}. 
4to.  62S  pp.  DeposiUd  6y  the  Mthor. 

3.  piekonnmt  de  lu  Langue  ffuronne,  par  Samuel  JSa- 
gard.  MS.  copy  of  the  original  vvorky  printed  at  Paris 
in  1632.    Presented  by  f.  8.  Pufonceqiu 

« 

QBAMMABS  AVB  QBAMIIATIGAL  WOBKt. 

1.  A  Grammar  of  the .  Lenni  Lenape^  or  Delaware 
Language ;  by  the  late  Rev.  David  Zeisberger.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  MS.  of  the  Attthor>  by  P.  S.  Du- 
ponceaa ;  fol.  140  ff,    freMented  bff  the  Trandaiar. 

S.  GrammaMcaUiche  Aefeee  von  der  JruwaUdache  jpra- 
ehe.  A  Grammar  of  tbe  Arawack  laiiguage»  by  Theo- 
dore Schultzi  i2mo.  173  pp.    BeposUed  by  the  Mthmr^ 
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i.  Bflsaj  of  an  Onondago  6rainniar»  or  a  abort  intra* 
duction  to  learn  the  OnondagOt  alias,  Maqua  Tongue; 
by  David  Zeisberger,  4to.  67  pp. 

4.  Onandagmsche  Chrammatica ;  by  the  same,  4to.  87  pp. 

5.  Another  Onondago  Grammar  in  the  German  Lan- 
gua^j  by  the  same,  4to.  176  pp. 

6.  Jfffixa  Mminum  et  Verinfrum  LingWB  Macquaiat. 
Auctore  Chr.  Pyrlaeo,  4to.  26  pp. 

[With  this  work  are  bound  several  Iroquois  Yocabu* 
laries  and  Collections  of  Phrases,  the  whole  together  ma- 
king 178  pp.  4to.] 

7.  MjeeHvat  Mmina  et  Pronamina  lAngutB  Macquaicmp 
eum  nonnndlis  de  VertiSt  AdverbiU  ac  PrasposUumibus  ejuS" 
dem  Linguas.    By  the  same,  4to*  86  pp. 

[The  Jive  last  abcroe  mentioned  works  have  been  deposited 
by  the  Society  ofUke  United  Brethren  at  BeMebem.] 


YOOABVLABIBS  AND   COLLECTIONS   07  WOBDS   AND 

FHBASES. 

I. 

A  Collection  of  Words  and  Phrases  in  the  Iroquois  or  Onon- 
dago Language,  explained  into  Gferman.  By  the  Rev* 
Chr.  Pyrlseus,  Mo.  140  pp. .  Deposited  by  the  Society  qf 
the  United  Brethren  at  Bethlehem. 

Q^  The  Tollowing  are  all  donations  made  to  the  Phi- 
losophical Society.  ^ 
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Presented  by  Mr^  Jeffbrson.'^ 

1.  A  Vocabulary  of  the  Language  of  the»Unquachog. 
Indians,  by  the  donor. 


2.  Of  the'  Nanticokey  &y  —• . 

4.  or  the  Miamif  by  M  Votmtf. 

5.  Of  the  Same,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Turtle 
and  of  the  Interpreter  William  Wells,  by  W.  lAomtoiu 

6.  Of  the  Cherokee,  by  Judge  CamphelL 

7.  Of  the  Cherokee  (oyer  hill,)  and  Choctaw,  by  Jfea;. 
Hawlatu. 

8.  Of  the  Creek,  Chickasaw,  Cherokee  and  Choctaw^ 
bgthe  $ame* 

9.  Of  the  Atacapas,  by  Martin  Buraldt. 
10«  Of  the  Chetimachas,  by  the  same* 

11.  Fragments  of  a  Comparative  Voeabnlary  of  seve- 
ral Indian  Languages,  (partly  destroyed  by  accident,) 
by  the  donor* 
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Fresented  by  the  Mto.  Mr.  Htduwdder. 

1 «  A  Vocabulary  of  the  Mahicanni,  taken  down  from 
the  month  of  one  of  that  nation,  born  in  Connecticut;  by 
ike  donor. 

SU  A  Yocaboiary  of  the  Shawano ;  taken  down  from 
the  month  of  a  white  woman,  who  had  been  twenty  years 
a  prisoner  with  that  nation  i  by  the  donor. 

S.  A  Vocabulary  of  the  Nanticoke,  taken  from  the 
mouth  of  a  Nanticoke  Chief  in  17d5;  by  the  donor. 

4.  A  Comparative  Vocabulary  of  the  Lenni  Lenape 
and  Algonquin  ^  by  the  donor. 

5.  Same  of  the  Lenni  Lenape  proper,  the  Minsi  dia- 
lect, the  Mahicanni,  Natik  or  Nadik,  Cbippeway,  Sha- 
wano, and  Nanticoke ;  by  the  donor. 

6.  Same  of  the  Lenni  Lenape  and  Miami  or  Twigb- 
twee  ^  by  the  donor. 

7.  Namee  of  various  trees,  shrubs  and  plants  in  the 
Language  of  the  Lenni  Lenape  or  Delaware,  distinguish- 
ing the  dialects  of  tlie  Unamis  and  Minsi ;  by  the  donor. 


IV. 

A  Vocabulary  of  the  Langua^  of  tbe  Osage  Indians, 
fty  Dr.  Murrofif  of  LouisvittCf  Kentucky. 

Other  MS.  fTarlcs  eaneeming  the  Indians. 

1.  A  Sketch  of  tbe  Creek  Country  in  the  yean  irdSy 
and  17M«  By  Col.  Benj*  Hawkins,  late  Agent  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Creek  Nation.  4to.  168  pp.  Present^ 
ed  hy  Mr.  JeffkrsM. 

SL  A  Short  Acoouttt  of  the  Mengwe,  Maqua,  or  Ifin- 
geesy  (as  they  are  caHed  by  tbe  white  people,)  according 
to  the  sayings  and  reports  of  the  Lenni  Lenape,  Mabi* 
canni,  and  other  tribes  connected  with  these.  By  Mr. 
Heckewelder,  4to.  25  pp.  Presented  fty  the  author. 

S.  A  Short  Account  of  tbe  Emigration  of  the  Nation 
of  Indians,  calling  themselves  Lenni  Lenape,  and  impro- 
perly called  by  (lie  wbitesy  Delawarest,  as  related  by 
themselves.  By  the  same.  4to.  28  pp.  Presented  bff  the 
tmthor. 

4.  Ifte  Msr^kli  Papers.  A  large  cdlection  of  origi* 
nal  documents  and  letters  from  the  principal  characters 
in  Pennsylvania,  relating  to  Indian  buainess,  at  and.about 
the  period  of  the  war  of  1766.    IkpotUed  fty  Jfoseph  Mors- 

fieUf  Esq.  of  Bethlehem. 

5.  A  Collection  of  Indian  Treaties  tram  tbe  year  l7S5f 
to  1758,  lioth  inclusire,  foL  250  pp.  JOeposited  bf  Joseph 
Parker  MnriSf  Esq. 
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DEDICATION. 


TO 

CASPAR  WISTAB,  M.  D; 

I 

PBESIDENT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PHnX)80PIflCAL  80C1BTT, 


i'e.4^ 


Deab  SiBf 

HaTiDgy  atyoar  particalar  reqoestf  andertakea  the 
ardaoQB  task^  of  giving  to  the  Historical  Committee  of 
onr  Societjf  an  Accoant  of  tliose  Indian  Nations  and 
Tribes  Yfhkh  once  inhabited  Pennsylvania  and  the  ad- 
joining StateSf  ihcluding  those  who  are  known  by  the 
name  of  the  «<  Six  Nations  f^  I  have  noWf  as  far  as  hftf 
been  in  my  power^  complied  with  yoor  wishes^  or  at 
least  I  have  endeavoured  so  to  do. 

Foreseeing  the  difficulties  I  shoold  labonr  nndeo  in 
writing  the  history  of  a  people^  of  whom  so  many  had 
already  written,  I  codd  not  bat  consider  the  undertaking 
both  as  unpleasant  and  hazardous ;  being  aware^  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  me  in  all  respects  to  coincide 
with  those  who  have  written  before  me ;  among  whom 
there  are  not  a  few,  who,  although  their  good  intentions 
cannot  be  doubted,  yet  from  their  too  short  residence  in 
the  country  of  the  Indians,  have  not  had  sufficient  oppor- 
tunities to  acquire  the  knowledge  which  they  undertake 
to  communicate.  Ignorant  of  the  langmige,  or  being 
but  superficially  acquainted  with  it,  they  have  relied  on 
ignorant  or  careless  interpreters^  by  whom  they  have  been 
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most  freqaently  led  astray ;  in  what  manner^  this  little 
work  mil  abundantly  shew. 

The  sure  way  to  obtain  correct  ideas,  and  a  true 
knowledge  of  the  characters,  customs,  manners,  &c.  of 
the  Indians,  and  to  learn  their  liistory,  is  to  dwell 
among  them  for  some  time,  and  having  acquired  their 
language,  the  information  wished  for  will  be  obtained 
in  the  common  way ;  that  is,  by  paying  attention  to  their 
discourses  with  each  other  on  different  subjects,  and  oc- 
casionally asking  them  questions ;  always  watching  for 
the  proper  opportunity,  when  ,they  do  not  suspect  your 
motives,  and  are  disposed  to  be  free  and  open  with  you. 

The  political  state  and  connexions  of  the  two,  once 
great  and  rival  nations,  the  Mengwe,  (or  Six  Nations) 
and  the  Lenape  (or  Delawares,  as  we  call  them),  beiilg 
little,  or  but  imperfectly  known  to  many  of  us,  I  have 
been  at  some  pains  in  unfolding  the  origin  and  true 
cause  of  their  rivalship ;  and  the  means  resorted  to  by 
the  one  nation,  to  bring  themselves  into  consequence 
with  the  white  people,  for  the  purpose  of  subduing  the 
other- 
How  far  the  Six  Nations  have  succeeded  in  this,  we 
know ;  at  least,  we  know  so  much,  that  they  sold  the 
country  of  the  Lenape,  Mohicans,  and  other  tribes  con- 
nected with  them,  by  piece-meals  to  the  English,  so  that 
they  were  finally  obliged  to  wander  to  the  West :  while 
their  enemies,  during  all  this  time,  remained  in  full  and 
quiet  possession  of  their  country. 

If  we  ought,  or  wish  to  know  the  history  of  those  na- 
tions fW>m  whom  we  have  obtained  the  country  we  now 
live  In,  we  must  also  wish  to  be  informed  of  the  means 
by  which  that  country  fell  into  our  hands,  and  what  has 
become  of  its  original  inhabitants.  .  To  meet  this  object, 
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I  baye  giyen  their  traditions  respecting  tlieir  first  com- 
ing ioto  oor  coontrj,  and  their  own  history  of  the  causes 
of  their  emigrating  from  it. 

On  all  tlie  subjects  which  I  have  treated  respecting  the 
diffierent  tribes,  I  have  endeavoured  to  be  impartial.  Yet^ 
if  I  ahoald  still  he  thought  to  have  shewn  some  partiality 
Tor  the  Delawares  and  their  connexions*  with  respect  to 
the  aflairs  between  them  and  the  Six  Nations,  I  have  only 
to  reply,  that  we  have  been  attentive  to  all  the  Six 
Nations  told  us  of  these  people^  until  we  got  possession 
of  their  whole  country;  and  now,  having  what  we 
wanted,  we  ought  not  to  turn  them  off  with  this  story 
on  their  backs,  but  rather  out  of  gratitude  and  com- 
passion, give  them  also  a  hescring,  and  acquit  them  ho- 
nourably, if  we  find  them  deserving  of  it. 

What  I  have  written,  concerning  their  character,  their 
customs,  manners,  and  usages,  is  from  personal  know- 
ledge,  and  from  such  other  information  as  may  be  relied 
on ;  and  in  order  to  be  the  better  understood,  I  have 
frequently  added  anecdotes,  remarks,  and  relations  of 
particular  events.  'In  some  instances  I  have  had  refe- 
rence to  authors,  and  manuscript  notes  taken  down 
upwards  of  70  years  since,  by  individuals  well  deserving 
of  credit. 

To  yon,  Sir,  I  need  not  apologise  for  my  deficiency  in 
point. of  style  and  language,  which  has  been  known  to 
you  long  since.  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  amends 
for  this  defect,  by  being  the  more  careful  and  correct  in 
my  narrations,  so  as  at  least  to  make  up  in  matter, 
what  in  manner  may  be  deficient 

I  am,  Sir, 

With  great  respect. 
Tour  obedient  humble  servant, 

JOHN  H£CKEW£LD£R. 
Nov.  1817. 
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SuroE  the  above  wiu9  writteD^  ny  excellent  friend  Dm. 
WisTAH  has  departed  this  life,  lamented  by  the  whole 
Country,  of  which  he  was  an  ornament*  To  me  he  was 
more  than  I  can  express ;  he  directed  and  encouraged 
my  humble  labours,  and  to  his  approbation  I  looked  up 
as  my  best  reward.  He  is  gone,  but  his  name  and  his 
Tirtues  will  long  be  held  in  remembrance.  By  me  at 
least,  they  shall  never  be  forgotten*  This  Dedication^ 
therefore,  will  remain,  as  a  testimony  of  the  high  re- 
spect I  bore  to  this  great  and  good  man  while  living,  and 
as  a  tribute  justly  due  to  his  memory. 

J.H. 

BeUilehem,  March,  1818. 


INTRODUCTION. 


THE  iMder  of  the  fellowiiig  pagee^  having  already  seen 
what  has  indooed  me  to  come  forward  with  an  hiatori* 
eal  aoeomit  of  the  IndianSf  after  ao  many  have  written  on 
the  aimft  anlgecty  will  perhaps  look  for  something  more 
emtraordlnary  in  thisy  than  in  other  works  of  the  kind 
wUck  he  has  seen.  Not  wishing  any  one  to  raise  bis 
expectationa  toe  high»  I  shall  briefly  atate,  that  I  have 
not  written  to  excite  astonishment^  bet  for  the  informa- 
tbn  oC  those  who  are  desiroos  of  knowing  the  true  bis* 
tory  of  those  peoplcf  who,  for  centaries»  have  been  in  full 
poseessien  of  the  country  we  now  inhabit ;  bat  who  have 
aiiice  emigrated  to  a  great  distance.  I  can  only  assure 
Ikemy  that  I  have  net  taken  the  inrormation  here  com- 
miuHcated  (r^m  the  writings  of  others,  but  fh>m  the 
flMHtths  of  the  very  people  I  am  going  to  speak  of^  and 
ftwm  my  own  observation  of  what  I  have  witnessed  while 
living  among  them.  I  havOf  however,  occasionally  quoted 
othsr  a«thors,  and  in  some  instances  copied  short  passi^ges 
firam  their  works,  especially  where  I  have  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  illustrate  or  corroborate  my  own  statements 
offhcts. 

In  what  I  have  written  concerning  the  character,  cus** 
tems^  manners^  and  usages  of  these  people,  I  cannot  have 
been  deeeivedf  since  it  is  the  result  of  personal  know- 
iedge,  of  what  I  myself  have  seen,  beard,  and  witnessed, 
while  residing  among  and  near  them,  for  more  than 
thirty  years.  I  have  however  to  remark,  that  this  his- 
tory, like  other  histories  of  former  times,  will  not  in 
every  respect  comport  with  the  character  of  the  Indians 
at  the  present  timet  since  all  these  nations  and  tribes, 
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by  their  iDtercourse  inrith  the  white  peoplei  have  lost  much 
of  the  iionourable  and  virtuous  qualities  which  they  once 
possessed,  and  added  to  their  vices  and  immorality.  Of 
this,  no  one  can  be  a  better  judge  than  a  missionary  re- 
siding among  them.  And  if,  what  these  people  told  us 
more  than  half  a  century  ago ;  that  lying,  stealing,  and 
other  vicinus  acts,  before  the  white  men  came  among 
them,  were  considered  as  crimes,  we  may  safely  conclude 
— and  we  know  it  to  be  fact — that  from  that  time  to  this, 
and  especially  within  tl>e  last  forty  years,  they  have  so 
much  degenerated,  that  a  delineation  of  their  present 
character  would  bear  no  resemblance  to  what  it  was  be- 
fore..-.It  is  therefore  the  history  of  early  times,  not  of 
the  present,  that  I  have  written ;  and  to  those  times  my 
delineations  of  their  character  must  be  considered  to  ap- 
ply ;  yet,  to  shew  the  contrast,  I  have  also  delineated 
some  of  their  present  features. 

It  may  be  proper  to  mention  in  this  place,  that  I  have 
made  use  of  the  proper  national  name  of  the  people 
whom  we  call  Delawaresf  which  is :  <<  Lenni  LcnapeJ^ 
Yet,  as  they,  in  the  common  way  of  speaking,  merely  pro- 
nounce the  word  <<  Lenaptf'*  I  have,  in  most  instances, 
when  speaking  of  them,  used  this  word  singly.  I  have 
also  made  use  of  the  word  «  Mengwe/*  or  Mngoes,  the 
name  by  which  the  Lenape  commonly  designate  the  peo- 
ple known  to  us  by  the  name  of  the  IroquoUf  and  Five 
or  Six  Mentions.  I  shall  give  at  the  end  a  general  Ibt 
of  all  the  names  I  have  made  use  of  in  this  communication, 
to  which  I  refer  the  reader  for  instruction. 

As  the  Indians,  in  all  their  public  speeches  and  ad- 
dresses, speak  in  the  singular  number,  I  have  some- 
times been  led  to  follow  their  example,  when  reporting 
what  they  have  said ;  I  have  also  frequently,  by  attending 
particularly  to  the  identical  wjords  spoken  by  them,  copied 
their  peculiar  phrases,  when  I  might  have  given  their 
meaning  in  other  words. 

On  the  origin  of  the  Indians,  I  have  been  silent^  lear* 


iaif  Ibii  ipMiiliitioii  to  abler  hittefiaMi  tkM  V^Tielf. 
To  tMr  UatQf7>  Md  wHom  with  rogani  to  their  creation^ 
1  k^w^  giien  a  place  |  and  have  alao  briellj  related  the 
Inditiaaa  off  the  Lenape  on  the  subject  of  their  arrival 
at*  and  croeafaig  the  river  MiaeissiHrit  Iheir  coaing  la 
the  Atlaatic  coaat*  ^hat  oocamd  to  them  while  ia  thii 
coiintry,  and  their  retreat  back  agaflL 

As  the  relation  of  the  Delawarea  aad  Blohicanat  coa* 
cemlag  the  policy  adopted  aad  pursoed  by  the  Six  Na^ 
tioaa  towards  then,  may  perbapa  appear  atraage  lo  maay» 
aad  it  amy  esrite  some  astoaiahoiettt»  that  a  antter  of 
SQch  importance  was  not  earlier  aet  fbrtb  in  the  same 
light*  I  simll  here,  by  way  of  iatrodactloay  aad  tw  the 
better  onderstanding  of  the  account  which  they  give  of 
Hue  matter,  examine  tato  some  factSf  partly  kmiwn  to  us 
alresidyt  aad  partly  bow  told  us  la  their  relation ;  so  that 
we  may  see  how  far  these  agree  together,  and  know 
what  we  amy  rely  upon. 

It  is  conceded  on  all  sides  that  the  Leaape  and  Iro^ 
f  aoia  carried  on  long  aad  bloody  wars  with  each  other ; 
bat  while  the  one  parly  assert,  that  they  completely  con* 
quered  the  other,  and  reduced  them  by  force  to  the  con* 
Ation  of  women,  this  assertion  is  aa  strongly  and  point* 
ediy  denied  hy  the  other  side ;  I  have  therefore  thought 
that  the  real  truth  of  this  fact  waa  well  deaarvtng  of  in« 
Vfstlgatien, 

The  story  told  by  the  Mingoes  to  the  white  people,  of 
their  having  conquered  the  Lenape  aad  made  wonnn  of 
them,  waa  much  too  implteitly  believed  ;  for  the  whites 
always  acted  towards  the  Delawares  under  the  impress 
sion  that  it  was  tme,  rrfused  even  to  hear  their  own  ac- 
connt  of  the  matter,  and «« shut  their  earn*'  agaiast  theai, 
when  they  attempted  to  iafnrm  them  of  the  real  fact 
This  deaial  of  common  josticr,  is  one  of  the  pt  incipal 
coniplaihts  of  the  Lenspe  agiunst  the  English,  and  makes 
a  part  of  the  traditioa  or  history  whkk  thigr  pnaervs 
for  pnAterity» 

Vol.  L  B 
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This  coiuplrint  iadeed,  bears  hard  upcin  us,  and  should^ 
at  least,  operate  as  a  solemn  call  to  rectify  the  error,  if 
such  it  is  foiind  to  *be ;  that  we,  in  our  history,  may  nol 
record  and  transUiit  erroneous  statements  of  those  Ab9» 
rigines,  from  whom  we  have  received  the  country  we 
liow  so  happily  inhabit.  We  are  bound  in  honour  to  ac^ 
quit  ourselves  of  all  charges  of  the  kind  which  those 
people  may  have  against  us,  who,,  in  the  beginning  wel- 
comed us  to  their  shores,  in  hopes  that  «they  and 
we  would  sit  beside  each  other  as  brothers;"  and  it 
should  not  be  said,  that  now,  when  they  have  surrendered 
their  whole  country  to  us,  and  retired  to  the  wilds  of  a 
distant  country,  we  turn  our  backs  upon  them  with  con* 
tempt  - 

We  know  that  all  Indians  have  the  custom  of  trans- 
mitting to  posterity,  by  a  regular  chain  of  trssdition,  the 
remarkable  events  which  have  taken  place  with  them  at 
any  time,  even  often  events  of  a  trivial  nature,  of  which 
I  could  mention  a  number.     Ought  we  then,  when  such 
a  source  of  information  is  at  hand,  to  believe  the  storjr 
told  by  the  Six  Nations,  of  their  having  conquered  the 
Lenape,  (a  powerful  nation  with  a  very  large  train  of 
connexions  and  allies)  and  forcibly  made  them  women  ? 
Ought  we  not,  before  we  believe  this,  to  look  for  a  traditioa 
of  the  circumstances  of  so  important  an  event;  for  some 
account,  at  least,  of  the  time,  place,  or  places,  where  those 
battles  were  fought,  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  Lenap^ 
the  Mohicans,  and  of  a  number  of  tribes  connected  with 
them?  '  Are  we  to  be  left  altogether  ignorant  of  the 
numbers  that  were  slain  at  the  time,  and  the  country  in 
which  this  memorable  event  took  place ;  whether  on  the 
St.  Lawrence,  on  the  Lakes,  in  the  country  of  the  con- 
querors,  or  of  the  conquered  ?    All  these  I  am  inclined 
to   call  Jirst  considerations,  while   a  second  would  be : 
How  does  this  story  accord  with  the  situation  the  first 
Europeans  found   these   people  in  on  their  arrival  in 
this  country?     Were  not    those  who  are  said  to  be 


* 
^  conquered  people,  thickly  settfed  on  the  whole  length 

of  the  Bea  coastt  and  far  inland,  in  and  from  Yirgt- 
nia  to  and  beyond  the  Province  of  Maine,  and  had 
they  not  yef»  at  that  very  time,  a  great  National  Coancil 
Fire  baming  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  ?  Does  not 
the*  joint  tradition  of  the  Delawares,  Mohicans  and 
Nanticokes,  inform  us,  that  their  great  National 
CooDcil  House*  then  extended  from  the  head  of  the 
tide  on  the  (now)  Hudson  river,  to  the  head  of  the 
iide  on  the  Pntomack  ?  AH  this  we  shall  find  faithfully 
copied,  or  written  down  from  their  verbal  tradition, 
and  that  this  Council  House  «  was  pulled  down  by  the 
white  people  !"|  and  of  course  was  yet  standing  when  they 
came  into  the  country ;  which  alone  is  sufficient  to  prove 
that  the  Lenape,  at  that  time,  were  not  a  conquered  peo- 
ple ;  and  if  they  had  been  conquered  since,  we  might  ex- 
pect to  find  the  fact,  with  its  particulars,  somewhere  on 
record. 

It  is  admitted,  however,  by  the  Lenape  themselves, 
fliat  they  and  their  allies  were  made  women  by  the  Iro- 
quois. But  how  did  this  happen  7  Not  surely  by  con- 
quest, or  the  fate  of  battle.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  it 
was  not  produced  by  the  effects  of  superior  force,  but  by 
snccessfol  intrigue.  Here,  if  my  informants  were  cor- 
rect, and  I  trust  they  were,  rests  the  great  mystery^  for 
the  particulars  of  which,  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  Lenape  and  Mohicans  themselves,  as  related 
in  part  by  Loskiel  in  his  <<  History  of  the  Mission  of  the 
United  Brethren  among  the  North-American  Indians," 
and  in  this  work.  In  the  first,  ho  will  find  three  ma- 
terial points  ascertained,  viz.  1st,  <«that  the  Delawares 
were  too  strong  for  the  Iroquois,  and  could  not  be  con- 
quered by  them  by  force  of  armp,  but  were  subdued  by 

*  A  figurative  expreitioD,  denoting  the  territory  claimed  bythem« 
and  occupied  at  the  time. 
t  ABuding  to  the  white  peoplp  a^ttling  those  countries- 


JMidioiM  means*  fidi  that  the  making  woman  ot  tha 
Delawares  was  not  an  act  oF  compul8ion»  but  the  reaali 
of  their  own  free  will  and  consent;  and  Sdt  that  the 
whites  were  already  in  the  country  at  the  time  this  ce^* 
Temony  took  place»  since  they  were  to  hold  one  end  of 
the  great  Peace  Belt  In  their  hands.*  In  the  follow«> 
ing  History,  which  I  have  taken  (torn  the  relation  of 
the  most  intelligent  and  creditable  oM  IndianOf  both 
Delawares  and  Mohicans,  not  only  the  same  Tarts 
will  be  found,  but  also  a  more  minute  account  of 
this  transaction ;  in  which  it  will  be  shewn,  that  the 
Dutch  not  only  were  present  at,  bat  were  parties  to  i^ 
that  it  was  in  this  manner  that  the  Six  Nations  were 
relieved  from  the  critical  situation  they  were  in,  at  that 
tery  time,  with  regard  to  their  enemies,  the  Delawares^ 
Mohicans,  and  their  connexbns,  and  that  the  white  peo* 
pie  present  coaxed  and  persuaded  them  to  cause  tlie 
hatchet  to  be  buried,  declaring  at  the  same  time  that 
they  it  would  fall  on  those  who  should  dig  it  up  again ;'' 
which  was,  on  the  part  of  the  Hollanders,  a  declaratioe 
of  war  against  the  Delawares  and  their  sllies,  if  they,  or 
any  of  them,  should  attempt  again  to  act  hostilely  against 
the  Six  Nations.  All  this,  according  to  the  tradition  of 
the  Lenape,  was  transacted  at  a  place,  since  called 
«<Nordman's  Kill,''  a  few  miles  from  the  spot  where 
afterwards  Albany  was  built,  and  but  a  short  time  after 
the  Dutch  had  arrived  at  New  York  Island,  probably  be* 
tween  the  years  1609  and  1620. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Fyrlmus,  who  had  learned  the  Mohawk 
language  of  Conrad  Weiser,  and  was  stationed  on  the 
river  of  that  name,  for  some  time  between  the  years 
1742  and  1748,  has  noted  down  in  a  large  manuscript 
book,  that  his  friend  there,  the  Mohawk  chief,  ha4 
told  him,  that  at  a  place  about  four  'miles  from  Albany, 

^  Figurative  expretaion.  See  Loskiel'a  History.  Part  !•  c*  ICf. 
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marfe  between  the  Sis  Nations  and  the  white  people; 
whirb  18  in  conHriiialion  of  the  correclAeee  of  the  ahove 
tradilioii  ef  the  Mohicane. 

Tbie  was  then,  according  to  the  beet  accounts  we  havp^ 
the  ti«e  when  this  pretended  ^  conqeest***  took  place  | 
and  the  Delawan^i  (as  the  Six  Nations  have  since  said) 
were  bj  thea  mode  wametu  It  was»  howevert  a  con- 
faesi  of  a  sinf iiiar  aatare»  eflteted  through  duplicity 
and  intrigii%  at  a  emmeUfiref  not  in  tattU*  «•  And»  (say 
the  Deiawares  and  Mohkaasy  in  their  traditionf)  when 
the  £agiash  took  tlie  country  finsm  the  IhUehewiaanf 
(HoUanden)  they  stepped  into  the  same  %lliance  with 
the  Six  Natlonsy  which  their  predecessors  had  establish** 
ed  with  them." 

Coldeny  in  his  <<  History  of  the  Fife  Nations*"  informs 
as,  pafp  3b»  tiMt  this  took  place  in  the  year  1664  ;  and  in 
page  ^69  gif  ea  os  ftiU  proof  of  this  allianret  by  the  fol^ 
lowiBg  acrount— ^He  sayss  ««The  Five  Nations  being 
»  now  amply  anpplied  by  the  English  with  fire-arms  and 
<<  ammnaitionf  gaveAiU  swing  to  their  warlike  genius, 
*f  and  sooo  resolved  to  revenge  the  affronts  they  had  at 
<»  any  time  received  Irom  the  Indian .  nations  that  lived 
M  it  n  greater  distance  from  them.  The  nearest  na- 
M  tions,  as  they  were  attacked,  commonly  fled  to  those 
M  that  were  further  oft  and  the  Five  Nations  pursued 
« them.  Thisy  together  with  the  desire  they  bad  of  eon* 
«  qiaering*  or  ambition  of  making  all  the  nations  around 
^  them  their  tribotariest  or  to  omke  them  acknowledge 
«<  the  Five  Nations  to  be  so  far  their  masterst  as  to  be 
«aboolnlely  directed  by  them  in  all  affairs  of  peace  and 
«*  war  with  theur  neighboars,  made  them  overrun  great 
M  part  of  North  America*  They  carried  their  arms  as 
4<iar south  as  Carolina)  to  the  northward  of  New-Eng- 
^  land  ;  and  as  far  west  as  the  river  Mississippi ;  over 
'•a  vast  country,  which  extends  twelve  hundred  miles 
A  in  iei^gth,  ihim  norlh  to  south,  and  about  six  hun- 
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^«  fired  miles  in  breadth ;  where  tliey  entinely  destroy-^ 
<<ed  many  nations^  of  whom  there  are  now  no  accounlB 
«<  remaining  among  the  Engliah/'  &c. 

To  what  a  number  of  important  questions  would  not 
the  above  statement  give  rise  ?  But  I  will  confine  myself 
to  a  few,  and  enquire  first,  for  what  purpose  the  Five 
Nations  were  armed,  and  so  «  amply  supplied  with  am- 
munition?'' and  seccmdiyf  what  use  did  they  make  of 
those  arms?  The  Delawares  and  Mohicans  believed 
that  the  white  people,  first  the  Dutch  and  then  the  £ng- 
Hsh,  did  all  that  was  in  their  power  to  make  the  Men- 
gwe  a  great  people^  so  that  they  might  rule  over  them 
and  all  other  nations,  and  ^  that  they  bad  done  what  they 
wanted  them  to  do,''  &c.  For  an  answer  to  the  second 
question^  we  have  only  to  believe  what  Golden  himself  tells 
vs,  of  what  the  same  Mengwe  or  Iroquois  did,  after 
having  received  arms  ai^d  ammunition  fh>m  the  Englisbf 
which  it  clearly  appears  they  could  not  have  done  before. 
Now,  if  we  even  were  filling  to  admit  that  they  had  only 
gone  off,  •<  to  revenge  the  aflRronts  they  had  at  anytime  re- 
ceived from  the  Indian  Nations,"  yet^  we  would  be  willing 
to  know,  of  what  nature  those  affronts  had  been;  other- 
wise we  might  conclude,  that  they  were  no  other  than  that 
those  nations  had  refused  <•  to  become  tributary  to  them ; 
M  would  not  submit  to  their  mandates,  nor  have  them 
<«  fur  their  masters ;"  and  therefore  had  beaten  them  off, 
when  they  came  into  their  country  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  them  under  subjection,  and  perhaps  also  paid 
them  a  visit  in  return,  after  they  had  murdered  some  of 
their  people. 

If  we  were  permitted  to  omit  the  words,  <<  revenge 
the  affnints  they  had/  received  from  other  nations,"  &c. 
we  need  not  one  moment  bo  at  a  loss  to  know  pre- 
cisely what  they  went  out  for,  as  the  historian  himself 
tells  us,  that  they,  soon  alter,  receiving  fire  arms  and 
ammunition,  **  gaye  full  swing  to  their  wat*like  genius, 
<<  and  went  off  wHh  a  desire  <d  conquering  jiafions-^-of 
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^making  allthoee  aroand  them  their  trtbatariea^  and  com- 
M  ppOing  them  all  to  acknowledge  the  Five  Nations  to  M 
^  Uieir  masters,  and  to  be  absolutely  directed  by  them* 
*f  in  all  affairs  of  peace  and  war.^  We  then  know  with 
certainty,  what  the  object  was  Tor  which  they  took  the 
field. 

We  are  here  also  told,  of  the  vast  tract  of  country  orer 
which  the  Six  Nations  had  carried  their  armSf  subduing, 
and  even  «  so  destroying  many  nations,  that  no  account 
of  them  was  now  remaining  with  the  English !'' 

In  reply  to  this  I  might  bl'ing  forward  some  sayings 
and  assertions  of  the  Delawares  and  Mohicans,  which 
would  not  comport  with  the  above  story,  nor  apply  to 
the  great  name  the  Six  Nations  have  given  themselves, 
which,  as  Colden  tells  us,  is  Ongwe-homoe,  and  sig* 
nifies  <«taen  surpassing  all  others,  superior  to  the  rest 
of  mankind  :^  but  my  object  here  is  merely  to  discuss 
the  fact,  whether,  previous  to  the  white  people's  coming 
into  the  country,  and  while  unsuppiied  with  fire  arms, 
hatchets,  &c.  those  Iroquois  bad  done  suck  wonders 
among  nations  as  they  report ;  or,  whether  all  this  was 
done  since  that  time,  and  in  consequence  of  their  lieing 
pot  into  possession  of  those  destructive  weapons  which 
they  bad  not  before ;  for  how  are  we  to  judge,  and  decide 
on  the  comparative  bravery  of  two  diflbrent  nations, 
without  knowing  whether  or  not  the  combatants  were 
placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  regard  to  the  weapons 
they  used  against  each  other  ? 

I  might  ask  tiie  simple  question,  whether  the  Dutcb^ 
and  afterwards  the  English,  have  favovred  their  <^  bre- 
thren,'* the  Delawares,  Mohicans,  and  other  tribes  con« 
aected  with  them,  who  lived  between  them  and  the  Six 
Nations,  and  on  the  land  which  they  wanted  to  have, 
in  the  same  manner  that  they  hava  favoured  their 
enemies  ? 

Colden,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  History  of  the  Five 
Nations,  page  3,  says :  « I  have  been  told  by  old  men 


^«  in  New  Eagl«iid»  who  remeBibcM  the  time  when  the 
«<  Mobawka  made  war  on  (hdr  IndUeWy"  (mranias  heve 
the  Mohicansy  or  River  Indiaoaff  aa  they  often  wtce 
called,)  •<  that  aa  eoon  aa  a  single  Mohawk  was  dieco*- 
M  vered  in  the  countryt  ttetr  Indiana  raiaed  a  cry»  from 
M  hill  to  hilly  a  Mohawk!  a  Mohawk!  upon  which  thej 
«<  all  fledf  like  aheep  before  wolveat  wHhoot  attempting 
<«  to  make  the  leaat  reaiatancoy  whatever  odda  were  on 
o  their  aide/'  and  thaty  m  the  poor  New  England  Indiana 
u  immediately  ran  to  the  Chriatian  houaea*  and  the  Mo* 
<«  hawks  often  poraued  them  ao  closely » that  they  enter- 
<<  ed  along  with  themy  and  knocked  their  hraiaa  out  in 
«« the  preaence  of  the  people  of  the  houaOy"  &c« 

This.ia  indeed  a  lamentable  alocy !  It  might  be  aakedf 
Bow  could  the  white  poeploy  whom  those  very  MohicaoiL 
had  hoapitably  wekomedy  and  pt^routted  to  live  with 
them  on  their  landy  auler  aa  enemy  to  come  into  the 
country  to  destroy  their  benefactorsy  without  making  any 
oppeaition  I  Why  did  these  Indians  su8br  this  ?  Why 
did  they  not  with  spirit  meet  this  enemy  ? 

The  anawer  to  thia  last  question  will  be  found  in  their 
traditional  history  of  the  great  meetii^t  at  Nordman'k 
JiLiiV  where  they  were  expressly  told»  after  they  had 
oaasenled  to  bury  the  hatched  wherewith  they  warred 
^ainat  the  8U  Nationay  <*That  whataoever  naliony 
(ipeaning  the  Mohicans  and  Delaware s)  should  dig  up 
the  hatchet  againy  on  them  would  the  wUle  people  fall 
and  take  revenge !" 

ThMSy  theiiy  araw  wese  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Biz  Na- 
tionsr  and  with  them  the  Uutcht  and  afterwards  the  £ngw 
Ij^hf  sided ;  but  the  Delawarea  and  Mohicans  were  com* 
peHed  to  remain  uaarmedy  for  fear  of  being  cut  up' 
hy  the  white  people^  who  had  taken  part  with  their  ene* 
miea  May  we  not  concludey  that  these  poor  New  £ng<^ 
land  Indians  were  plaf*ed  between  two  fires  ? 

We  do  noty  I  believey  find  that  in  the  then  middle  co- 
lonies the  Mobawkay  or  any  of  the  Fiee  Nationsy  had 
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veatund  so  far  in  their  hostile  comiiict  agtinet  the  Bela- 
varasy  as  they  bad  done  to  the  Mobicana  of  New  Eng* 
Jaod,  tboitgh  the  alliance  between  the  Dutch  and  the 
Fife  NationSy  and  afterwards  between  the  English  and 
the  lattery  was  much  against  bothy  and  indeed  more 
against  the  Delawares  than  the  Mohn^ns :  jety  by  torn* 
ing  to  treaties  and  councilsy  held  with  these  nations  be- 
tween the  years  1740  and  1760»  in  Pennsylvaniay  wo  ftnd 
mach  insolent  languagey  whkb  the  Iroqoois  weroy  I  will 
eayy  permittedy  but  wbichy  the  people  concerned  say* 
they  were  «<  bid  or  hired  to  make  against  the  DelawareSy 
for  the  porpose  of  stopping  their  moutbsy  preventing 
them  from  stating  tlieir  complaints  and  grievancesy  and 
asking  redress  from  the  colonial  government." 

The  result  of  such  high  toned  languagsy  as  that  which 
was  made  use  of  to  the  Oelawaresy  by  the  Six  NationSy 
at  a  council  held  at  the  proprietorst  in  Julyy  1742,  and 
at  other  times  afterwards  :*  might  easily  have  been  fore- 
told. For  although  nowy  these  defenceless  people  bad 
to  submit  to  such  gross  Insults,  instead  of  seeing  their 
grievances  redressedy  yet  they  were  not  ignorant  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  one  day  might  take  revengey  the 
door  to  the  French,  who  were  enemies  to  the  Englisliy 
being  always  open  to  them  ;  they  had  but  to  go  «<  on  one 
side**  (as  they  expressed  themselves)  to  be  out  of  the  way 
of  the  Iroqutiisy  and  tliey  could  obtain  from  the  posses- 
sors of  Canada,  and  Louisianay  all  that  they  wanted 
iire  armsy  hatchets,  scalping  knivcsy  ammunition,  &c. 
They  did  so,  and  withdrew  to  the  Ohio  country,  whither 
they  were  followed  by  others  from  time  to  time,  and 
by  the  time  the  French  war  broke  outy  they  were  in  per- 
fect readiness,  and  joining  the  enemies  of  Britain,  they 
murdered  great  numbers  of  the  defenceless  inhabitants  of 
Pennsylvaniay  laid  the  whole  frontier  wastoy  and  spread 
terror  and  misery  far  and  wide  by  the  outrages  tiiey 

*  At  a  Treatjr  at  Baaton,  in  July  and  November  1756. 

Vol.  I.  C 
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commiltod ;  I  Imtc  been  njself  a  witnoM  to  tlioee  acenesp 
ftm}  to  the  distresses  of  bwidrede  of  poor  people^  only  in 
this  em*  quarter. 

A  workf  entitled :  <<  An  Snquirjr  into  the  Causes  of  the 
•*  Altenatioii  of  the  Delaware  aiui  Shawanese  Indians 
*^  from  the  British  Interest,"  written  by  Charles  Thomp^ 
son,  Esq.  and  printed  in  London,  in  1T5§«  wbicb  some 
time  since  fell  into  my  hands,  well  mertta  to  be  read 
with  attention,  on  account  of  the  correctness  of  tiie  in* 
formation  that  it  contains* 

By  this  time,  the  Delawares  were  sensible  of  the  inr- 
poBttion  whidi  had  been  practised  apon  them.  They 
saw  that  a  plan  had  been  organised  for  their  destruction^ 
and  that  not  only  their  independence,  but  their  very  ex- 
istence, was  at  stake ;  tliey  therefore  took  measures  to 
defend  themselres,  by  abandoning  the  system  of  neutra* 
iity  into  which  they  had  been  insiiKously  drawn. 

It  was  not  without  difllculty  tliat  I  obtained  from  them 
these  intcrestinj^  details,  for  they  felt  ashamed  of  tiieir 
own  cnndnct ;  they  were  afraid  of  beinj;  charged  with 
cowardice,  or  at  kast  with  want  of  forethoi^ht,  in  hav- 
ing acted  as  they  did,  and  not  having  discovered  their 
error  until  it  was  too  late. 

And  yet,  in  my  opinion,  those  fears  were  entirely 
groundless,  and  there  appears  nothing  in  their  whole 
conduct  disparaging  to  the  courage  and  high  sense  of 
honour  of  that  brave  nation.  Let  us  for  a  moment  place 
suraelves  in  the  situation  of  the  Delawares,  Mohicans^ 
and  the  other  tribes  connected  with  them,  at  the  time 
when  the  Europeans  first  landed  on  New-Tork  Island. 
They  were  then  in  the  height  of  their  glory,  pursuing 
their  snccessra  against  the  Iroquois,  with  whom  they 
had  long  been  at  war.  They  were  in  possession  of  tlie 
whole  country,  fk*om  the  sea  coast  to  the  Mississippi, 
from  the  River  St.  Lawrence  to  the  frontier  of  Caroltnat 
while  the  habitations  of  their  enemies  did  not  extend  far 
beyond  the  great  Lakes.    In  this  aitaation>  they  are  on 
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a  raMeii  checked  in  fheh*  career,  by  a  pbenofaenoh  thef 
ImmI  Itii  then  never  beheld ;  imnenee  canoes  arriving  at 
their  eboree,  f  Hed  with  people  of  a  different  coluiir,  tan- 
goa^  dress  and  manners,  from  tbeniselres !  In  their  aa- 
tonishmcat  they  call  ont  to  one  another :  «<  Behold !  the 
Gods  are  cone  to  visit  us  !*  They  at  first  considered 
these  sstoaiabing  beings,  ns  measeagers  of  peate^  sent 
Crom  the  abode  of  the  Grreat  Spirilt  and  therefore,  em- 
ployed their  time  in  preparing  and  making  sscriflces  to 
that  Great  Being  who  had  so  highly  honoured  them. 
Lsat  IB  amaaement,  fond  of  the  enjoyment  of  this  new  spec- 
taole,  and  anzioaa  to  know  the  rsault,  Ihay  were  onmlnd- 
lal  of  those  matlers  wbieh  biiherlo  bad  taken  ap  their 
minds  and  had  haen  4be  oliject  of  their  pursntts ;  thsy 
thonght  of  nothing  efam  hut  the  wonders  wliich  now 
atmck  their  eyes,  aad  their  sharpest  wits  were  con- 
ataaUy  employod  in  endeavouring  to  divine  this  great 
myslery !  S«^  is  the  manner,  in  which  they  relate  that 
ovoo^  the  stroiq;  impression  of  which  ia  not  yet  obli- 
terated lirom  tlieir  minds* 

It  was  the  JMmwmfti  who  first  received  and  weloosi- 
ed  these  new  guests  on  New  York  Island ;  the  Mohicans, 
who  inhabited  the  whole  of  the  North  Biver  above,  on 
its  eastern  side,  were  sent  for  to  participato  in  the  joy 
which  wao  felt  on  being  honoured  by  such  visitants* 
Their  tradition  of  this  event  is  cfear  and  explicit  None 
of  the  enenyf  say  they,  (meaning  the  Five  Nations^)  were 
present* 

It  may  possibly  he  asked,  how  the  Dutch  could  favour 
the  Five  Nations  sq. jouch,  when  none  of  them  were  pro- 
aont  at  the  meetings  which  took  place  on  their  arrival 
IB  America?  how  they  came  to  abandon  their  first 

•  IjoAiteV^  History  Part  I.  ch.  10. 

t  The  Iroquois  mere  at  that  time  a  confederacy  of  only  Five  Ka* 
tkiBS ;  they  became  Six  afterwarda  whco  they  were  joined  by  the  Tua- 
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friends,  and  take  paK  against  them  with  strangers? 
and  how  the  Datch  became  acquainted  with  those  strait- 
gers  ?  I  shall  simply,  in  answer,  give  the  traditional 
accounts  of  the  Mohicans  in  their  own  words :  <«  The 
<•  Dutch  Traders  (say  they)  penetrating  into  our  country, 
<«  high  up  the  Mohlcanichtuck,  (the  Hudson  River)  fell 
« in  with  some  of  the  Mingo  warriors,  who  told  them 
«<  that  they  were  warring  against  the  very  people,  (the 
<<  Delawares  and  Mohicans)  who  had  so  kirtdly  received 
u  them ;  they  easily  foresaw,  that  they  could  not  carry 
<«  on  their  trade  with  their  old  friends,  while  this  was 
<^the  case;  neither  would  the  Mingoes  suffer  them  to 
«« trade  with  their  enemies,  unless  they  (the  Dutch)  as- 
«<  sisted  them  in  bringing  about  a  peace  between  them. 
«<  They  also  made  these  traders  sensible,  that  they  at 
<«that  time,  were  at  war  with  a  people  of  the  same 
«« colour  with<their*8  (meaning  the  FVench,)  who  had,  by 
<<  means  of  a  very  large  river  which  lay  to  the  North, 
4f  come  into  the  country ;  that  they  (the  Mengwe)  were 
«« the  greatest  and  most  powerful  of  all  the  Imlian  na- 
tfctione;  that  if  the  people  they  belonged  to,  were  friends 
«<  to  their  enemies,  and  sided  with  them  in  their  wars, 
«they  would  turn  their  whole  Force  against  tliem ;  but  if, 
«  on  the  other  hand,  the  Dutch  would  join  them  in  ef- 
«  fectiag  a  peace  with  them,  so  that  their  hatchet  should 
<«be  buried  forever,  they  would  support  and  protect 
«<  them  in  all  their  undertakings  ;*  that  these  traders  be- 
«ing  frightened,  had  returned  home,  and  having  stated 
«« the  matter  t5  their  chief  (the  Dutch  Governor,)  a  ves- 
<«  sel  soon  after  went  high  up  the  river  to  an  appointefl 
<f  place,  where  meeting  with  the  Maqua  (Five  Nations,) 
<^  a  conference  was  held,  at  whieh  the  Dutch  promised 
«them,  that  they  would  use  their  best  endeavours  to 


*  Meaning^,  that  the  Fi?e  Nations  would  atiist  the  white  people 
in  gettinj^  the  country  of  their  enemies,  the  Delawares  &c.  to  tbeoi. 
selves.  ... 
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<<  peffBude  their  emmies  to  give  up  Ibe  hatchet  to  be 
<<  bflricdy  whichf  eonie  tione  afterwards^  actually  took 
•'jilace/' 

These  are  (as  they  say)  the  circomstances  which  led 
to  the  league  which  was  afterwards  established  between 
the  white  people  and  the  Five  NationSf  which  was  the 
cause  of  much  diasati8faction»  injasticey  and  bloodshed^ 
aad  which  would  not  have  taken  place^  if  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  dilTerent  nations  and  tribes  had  been 
respected,  and  each  left  to  act  for  itself,  especially  in 
Mlllng  their  lands  to  the  Europeans. 

Having  seen  how  the  Five,  afterwards  Six  Nations, 
rose  to  power,  we  liave  next  to  state  by  what  means  they 
lost  the  ascendancy  which  they  had  thus  acquired. 

The  withdrawing  of  the  principal  part  of  tlie  Dela- 
wares,  and  tlie  Shawanos,  from  the  Atlantic  coast,  be- 
tween the  jears  1740  and  1760,  afforded  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  consulting  with  the  western  tribes,  on  the  manner 
of  taking  revenge  on  the  Iroquois  for  the  many  provoca* 
tioiw,  wrongs  and  insults  they  had  received  from  them ; 
when  ten  nations  immediately  entered  into  an  alliance 
for  that  purpose,  the  French  having  promised  to  assist 
them.*  In  the  year  1756,  they  agreed  to  move  on  in 
detached  bodies,  as  though  they  meant  to  attack  the  En- 
glish, with  whom  they  and  the  French  were  then  at  war, 
and  then  torn  suddenly  on  the  Six  Nations  and  make  a 
bold  stroke.  Though,  for  various  reasons,  their  designs 
could  not  at  that  time  be  carrieil  into  effect,  yet  they  did 
not  lose  sight  of  the  object,  waiting  only  for  a  proper  op- 
portunity. 

It  would,  however,  have  been  next  to  impossible,  under 
eiusting  circumstances,  and  while  the  Six  Nations  were 
supported  by  such  a  powerful  ally  as  the  English,  for 
the  Delawares  and  their  ailies,  to  subdue,  or  even  ef- 
fectually to  chastise  them.     These  Nations,  however, 

•  Loskid,  part  I  ch.  10. 
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at  the  commeiiceiiient  of  ii  war  between  the  English 
fiiittoRr  and  tiie  Colonies,  wert  become  ao  far  indepeniK 
enty  that  such  of  them  as  lived  remote  from  the  British 
stations  or  garrisons,  or  were  not  immedtateij  under 
their  eye,  were  at  fuH  liberty  to  side  with  whom  they 
pleased ;  and  tliongh  the  Six  Nations  attempted  to  dic- 
tate to  the  Western  Dekiwares»  what  side  tliey  should 
take,  their  spirited  chief.  Captain  White  EyeSf  did  not 
hesitate  to  reply,  in  the  name  of  his  nation :  •<  that  be 
«<  should  do  as  he  pleased ;  that  he  wore  no  petticoats,  as 
«<they  falsely  pretended;  he  was  no  woman,  bat  a 
<<man>  and  they  should  find  htm  to  act  as  such/' 
That  this  brave  clfief  was  in  earnest,  was  soon  after  ve- 
rified,- by  a  party  of  Datawares  joining  tlie  American 
army. 

In  178if  when  almost  ail  the  Indian  nations  were  in 
the  British  interest,  except  a  part  of  the  Delawares, 
among  whom  were  the  Christian  Indians  between  2  and 
BOO  SfMds  in  number,  the  British  Indian  agent  at  Detroit 
applied  to  the  great  oonncil  of  tbe  Six  Nations  at  Nia- 
gara, to  remove  those  Christian  Indians  oot  of  the  coun- 
try :  the  froquois  upon  this  sent  a  war  message  to  the 
Chippeways  and  Ottawas,*  to  this  eflRsct :  «  We  here- 
of with  make  you  a  present  of  the  Christian  ladiima,  to 
<'  make  soup  of  ;f'  which,  in  tiie  war  language  of  the 
Indians,  is  saying : «« We  ddiver  these  people  to  yon  to  be 
murdered !''  These  brave  Indians.sent  the  mesngeimm^- 
diately  back  again  with  the  reply :  «<  We  iiave  no  canae 
fordoing  this P' 

The  same  message  being  next  sent  to  the  Wy andots, ' tb^ 
likewise  disobeyed  their  ordera».tind  did  not  make,  the 
lel»t  attempt  to  murder  those  innocent  people. .  The  Iro- 
quois, tiierefore,  were  completely  at  a  loss  -liow  to  think 
and  act,  seeing  that  their  4M*ders  were  every  whefe  41s* 
regarded. 

*  Loskiel,  Partlll.  ch.  9. 

t  The  proper  name  is- fFt&wat,  tbe  fr  is  whistled. 
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M  ike  ctiKliniMi  of  tlie  raTaiuticmary  war,  they  had 
the  flMPtificaticMi  to  oee,  that  the  trade  which  they  bad 
bisherto  carried  on,  and  to  tliem  was  wi  agreeable  and 
profltahle,  that  of  aetling  to  the  English  the  land  of  other 
natlonsy  to  which  they  had/ no  peesibleciaini»  was  at  once 
and  fnrever  pat  an  end  to  by  the  liberal  line  of  oondect 
which  the  American  Government  adopted  with  the  Indian 
NatiooSf  lesTtng  each  at  liberty  to  seH  its  own  landst  re- 
saving,  only  to  themselves  the  right  of  purchaset  to 
the  exclnefon  of  foreigners  of  every  deacriptinn. 

In  addition  to  this*  the  bond  of  connexion  which'  sob- 
Bttted  between  these  Six  Natioas»  if  it  was  not  entirely 
broken,  yet  was  macb  obstructed,  by  ar  separation  which 
took  jdace  at  the  close  of  that  war,  when  a  part,  and  Umi 
most  active  body  of  them,  retired  into  Canada.  No  nation 
then  any  more  regarded  their  commands,  nor  evea  their 
advice»  when  it  did  not  accord  with  their  will  and  incli- 
nation; all  which  f^aiiie  evident  dnring  the  whole  time 
the  Western  Nations  were  at  war  with  the  United  States^ 
and  nntil  the  peace  made  with  them  in  1795. 

At  last,  being  sensible  of  their  hitmbled  situation*  and 
probably  draading  tlie  cnnscqiienre  of  their  former  inso- 
leat  condnct  to  the  other  Indian  NalioiHt  and  principal- 
ly, the  Delawares,  whom  tliry  had  so  long  and  so  much 
insulted*  were  tliey  not  to  make  some  amende  for  all  this 
contmnely  ?  They  came  furwanl,  at  the  critical  moment 
jost  previoos  to  the  Treaty  cimcluded  by  Grnrrul  Wayne, 
and  formally  deciareil  the  Delaware  nation  to  be  no 
longer  fromeUf  but  Mrn. 

1  hope  to  be  believed  in  the  solemn  assertion  which  I 
now  make  :  That  in  all  tliat  I  have  written  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  history  and  politics  of  the  Indian  nations,  I 
have  neither  been  influenced  by  partiality  for  the  one,  or 
undue  prejudice  against  the  other,  but  having  had  the 
best  nppoi'tunfties  of  obtaining  fk*om  authentic  sources, 
such  information  in  matters  of  fact,  as  has  enabled  nie 
to  make  np  my  mind  on  the  subject,  I  have  taken  the 
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liberty  of  expressing  my  opinion  as  I  bave  honestly  forni' 
ed  it»  leaving  the  reader*  however*  at  liberty  to  judge 
and  decide  for  himself  as  he  may  deem  most  proper. 

I  wish  once  more  to  observe*  that  in  this  history  it  is 
principally  meant  to  shew*  rather  what  the  Indians  of 
this  country  were  previous  to  the  white  people's  arrival^ 
than  what  they  now  are ;  for  now*  the  two  great  nations* 
the  Iroqucns  and  the  Delawares,  are  no  lofnger  the  same 
people  that  they  formerly  were.  The  former*  who*  as 
their  rivals  would  assert*  were  more  like  beasts  than 
human  beings*  and  made  intrigue  their  only  study*  have* 
by  their  intercourse  with  the  whites*  become  an  indus* 
trious  and  somewhat  civilised  people ;  at  least  many  of 
tliem  are  so*  which  is  probably  owing  to  their  having 
been  permitted  to  live  so  long*  (indeed*  for  more  than  a 
century)  in  the  same  district  of  country*  and  while  the 
British  possessed  it*  under  the  protection  of  the  superin- 
tendant  of  Indian  affairs;  while  the  latter  have  always 
been  oppressed  and  persecuted*  disturbed  and  driven  from 
place  to  place*  scarcely  enjoying  themselves,  at  any  place 
for  a  dozen  years  at  a  time ;  having  constantly  the  lowest 
class  of  whites  for  their  neighbours*  and  having  no  op- 
portunity of  displaying  their  true  character  and  the  ta- 
lents that  nature  had  bestowed  upon  them* 

My  long  residence  among  those  nations  in  the  constant 
habit  of  unrestrained  familiarity*  has  enabled  me  to  know 
them  well*  and  maile  me  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
manners*  custiims*  character  and  disposition  of  those  men 
of  nature*  when  uncorrupted  by  European  vices.  Of  these* 
I  think  I  could  draw  a  highly  interesting  picture*  if  I 
only  possessed  adequate  powers  of  description :  but  the 
talent  of  writing  is  not  to  be  acquired  in  tho  wildernesst 
among  savages.  I  have  felt  it*  however*  to  be  a  duty 
incumbent  upon  mc  to  make  the  attempt*  and  I  have  dono 
it  in  the  following  pages*  with  a  rude  but  faithful  pencil. 
I  have  spent  a  great  part  of  my  life  among  those  people, 
and  have  been  treated  by  them  with  uniform  kindness  and 
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bos^laiiCj.  I  hftTe  wilnetaed  their  virtues  and  experi- 
enced tiieir  goodness*  I  owe  then  a  debt  of  grafitodey 
which  I  cannot  acquit  better  than  by  presenting  to  the 
world  this  plain  anadomed  pictarst  which  I  have  drawn 
in  the  spirit  of  candour  and  troth.  Alas !  in  a  few  yearsy 
perhaps,  they  will  have  entirely  dissppeared  froai  the  bee 
of  the  earthy  and  all  that  will  he  remembered  of  them 
will  bo  that  they  existed  and  were  numbered  among 
the  barbarous  tribes  that  once  inhabited  this  vast  Conti- 
sent.  At  leasty  let  it  not  be  8aid»  that  among  the  whole 
race  of  white  Christian  men,  not  one  single  individual 
ceaU  be  found,  who,  rising  above  the  cloud  of  prejudice 
with  which  the  pride  of  civilisation  has  surrounded  the 
original  inhabitants  or  this  land,  would  undertake  the 
task  of  doing  jostice  to  their  many  excellent  qualitieSf 
sod  raise  a  small  frail  monument  to  their  meoMry. 

I  shall  conclude  with  a  few  necessary  remarks  for  the 
information  of  the  reader. 

Lemd  JUnape  being  the  national  and  proper  name  of 
the  people  we  call  « Delawares,''  I  have  retained  this 
same,  or  for  brevity's  sake,  called  them  simply  Zenape,  ss 
they  do  themselves  in  most  instances.  Their  name  sig- 
nifies ^^arignuU  people,"  a  race  of  human  beings  who 
STB  the  same  that  they  were  hi  the  beginning,  wnchangeA 
and  ttiimi:ced. 

These  people  (the  Lenni  Lenape)  ave  known  and  call- 
ed by  ail  the  western,  northern,  and  some  of  the  sooth- 
em  nations,  by  the  name  of  IFbpanoc/yU,  whfch  the  Eu- 
ropeans have  corrupted  into  Jlptnakif  Optnagif  Mina'' 
9«ts,*  and  Menald8.\  All  these  names,  however  dlflhr- 
cntly  written,  and  impropeiiy  nnderrtood  hy  authors, 
point  to  one  and  the  same  peoidet  the  Lenape,  who  are 
by  this  cmipound  word,  called,  <«  people  at  the  rising  of 

*  Golden.  f  Lt^  Rootsn. 
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the  Sun/'  or,  as  we  would  say,  EasUanders;  and  are  ac- 
knowledged by  near  forty  Indian  tribes,  whom  we  call 
nationsy  as  being  tbeir  grandftithers.  All  these  nations, 
derived  from  the  same  stock,  recognise  each  other  as 
Wapanachki,  which  among  them  is  a  generic  name. 

The  name  <f  DelawarcSf**  which  we  give  to  these  people, 
is  unknown  in  their  language,  and  1  well  remember  the 
time  when  they  thought  tlie  whites  had  given  it  to 
them  in  derision ;  but  they  were  reconciled  to  it,  on  being 
told  that  it  was  the  name  of  a  great  white  chief.  Lord 
de  la  War,  which  had  been  given  to  them  and  their 
river.  As  they  are  fond  of  being  named  after  distin- 
guished men,  they  were^  rather  pleased,  considering  it  as 
a  compliment. 

The  Mahkanm  have  been  called  by  so  many  difierent 
ttames,*  that  I  was 'at  a  loss  which  to  adopt,  so  that  the. 
reader  might  know  what  people  were  meant.  Loskiel 
calls  them  **  Mohicans,"  which  is  nearest  to  their  real 
name  Mahicanni,  which,  of  course,  I  have  adopted. 

The  name  «  MLnticokes**  I  have  left  as  generally  used, 
though  properly  it  should  be  JVtnttco,  or  after  the  English 
pronunciation  ^i\intico. 

The  **  Canait**  I  call  by  their  proper  name.  I  allude 
here  to  those  people  we  call  CanaiSf  Conois,  ConaySf  Cana- 
toaySn  ItanhatvaSf  Canatcese. 

.  With  regani  to  the  Five,  or  Sis  Nations,  I  have  called 
them  by  different  names,  such  as  are  most  common,  and 
well  understood.  The  Lenape  (Delawares)  are  never 
Iu3ard  to  say  ^^  Six  MitionSf^*  and  it  is  a  rare  thing  to 
hear  these  people  named  by  tliem  otherwise  than  Men^ 
grot;  the  -Mahicanni  call  them  MaqiiUf  and  even  most 
white  people  call  them  Mngoes.  When  I  therefore  have 
said  the  Five  or  Six  JAUiona,  I  have  only  used  our  own 


*  The  Dutch  Cftlled  them  Mabikanders;  the  French.  Mourigans. 
and  Mahingfuns;  the  English,  Mohiccons,  Mohu€can$»  Mohegans^ 
Muhbeekanew.  Schatikooks^  River  Indians* 
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mode  of  speakingt  not  that  of  the '  Indfati8«  who  nerer 
look  «pon  them  as  having  been  so  many  naUonM ;  but 
divisiens  and  Mbe$9  wlio*  as  united^  have  become  a  nation. 
ThuSf  when  the  Lenape  (Deiawares)  happen  to  name 
them  as  one  bodj»  the  word  they  make  use  of  impiies 
« the  five  divisions  together,  or  united/'  as  will  be  seen 
in  another  place  of  this  work.  I  call  them  also  IroquoiSf 
after  the  French  and  some  English  writers. 

The  FFfoodaUf  or  Wy&ndoUf  are  the  same  whom  the 
French  call  HuranSf  and  sometimes  OuyandoU.  Father 
Sagardy  a  French  Missionary,  who  lived  among  them 
in  the  17th  century,  and  has  written  an  acconnt  of  his 
mission^  and  a  kind  of  dictionary  of  their  language,  says 
their  proper  name  is  JUumanddUf  from  whence  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  English  appellation  Wyandots  has  been 
derived* 

There  being  so  many  words  in  the  language  of  the 
lienape  and  their  kindred  tribes,  the  sfiund  of  which  can- 
not well  be  represented  according  to  the  English  pronun- 
ciation, I  have  In  general  adopted  for  them  the  German 
mode  of  spelling.  The  c&,  particularly  before  a  conso- 
nant, is  a  strong  guttural,  and  unless  an  Englishman  has 
the  use  of  the  Greek  ^^  he  will  not  be  able  to  pronounce 
it,  as  in  the  words  Chasquem  (Indian  corn,)  Cheltd 
(many,)  dies  (a  skin,)  Chanchschins  (an  old  woman,)  and 
a  great  many  more.  Sometimes,  indeed,  in  the  middle  of 
a  word  substitutes  may  be  found  whieh  may  do,  as  in  the 
word  J^tmadUak  (brethren,)  which  might  be  written,  JV^- 
numghkkf  but  this  will  seldom  answer.  Tiiis  is  proba- 
bly the  reason  that  most  of  the  English  authors  have 
written  Indian  words  so  incorrectly,  far  more  so  than 
French  authors. 

The  Delawares  have  neither  of  the  letters  R,  F,  nor 
V,  in  ilie'iv  language,  though  they  easily  learn  to  pro- 
nounce them.  They  have  a  consonant  peculiar  to  them 
and  other  Indians,  which  is  a  sibilant,  and  which  we 


•« 
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represent  hf  W»  It  is  produced  by  a  eaft  whiatltiig»  and 
is  not  unpleasant  to  the  ear»  although  it  comes  be- 
fore a  coMonant.  It  is  not  mudi  unlilce  the  English 
sound  wh  in  whaif  hot  not  so  round  or  ftill»  and  rather 
more  whistled.  fF  before  a  vowel  is  pronounced  as  in 
English. 


Ml 
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CHAPTER  I. 

msTomciSu  traditions  of  tAe  inbiaks. 

Thb  Lenni  Lenmpe  (according  to  tke  traditions  bandsd 
dovn  to  them  by  their  ancestors)  resided  many  hundred 
years  ago,  in  a  very  distant  coantry  in  the  western  part 
of  the  American  continent  For  some  reason^  which  I 
do  not  find  accoanted  for,  they  determined  on  migrating 
to  the  eastward^  fnd  accordii^ly  set  out  together  in  n 
body.  Afler  a  very  long  jonrneyf  and  many  night's  en* 
campments*  by  the  way^  they  at  length  arrived  on  the 
JMnmest  iSf}ni»f  wha«  they  fell  in  with  the  Mengwe4  who 
had  likewise  emigrated  from  a  distant  coimtryf  and  had 
struck  upon  this  river  somewhat  higher  up.  Their  ob- 
ject was  the  same  with  that  of  the  Delawares ;  they  were 
proceeding  on  to  the  eastwardf  until  they  slionld  0nd  a 
comtry  that  pleased  them.  The  spies  which  the  Lenape 
had  sent  forward  for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitrings  had 
long  before  their  arrival  discovered  that  the  country  east 
of  the  Mississippi  was  inhabited  by  a  very  powerful  na^ 
tion  who  had  aumy  large  towns  built  on  the  great  rivers 
flowisg  through  their  land.  Those  people  (as  I  was  told) 
called  themselves  Talligm  or  Tattigtwu  Colonel  John 
GibsoHy  however,  a  gentleman  who  has  a  thorough  know* 
kdgeoC  the  Indians,  and  speaks  several  of  their  Ian- 

*  ''Ni|pht*t  eneimpment,**  it  a  halt  of  one  year  at  a  place. 

t  The  Uiattaatppit  or  itfwr  of  Fith  /  A'anurf,  a  FUh  g  Sipu,  a  MSvgr 

4  The  Iroqoeit,  or  Fire  Nations. 
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guagesy  is' nC  opinion  that  they  were  not  called  TaUigtwi, 
but  MxgewU  and  it  would  aeem  that  he  is  right,  from  tho 
traces  of  their  name  which  still  remain  in  the  country, 
the  Allegheny  river  anih  mountains  having  Indubitably- 
been  named  after  them.     The  Delawares  still  call  the 
former  Jiltigewi  8ipUf  the  River  of  the  Alligewi.      We 
have  adopted,  I  know  not  for  what  reason,  its  Iroquois 
name,  Ohio,  which  the  French  had  literally  translated 
into  La  BeUe  RivierCf  The  Beautiful  River.*    A  branch 
of  it,  however,  still  retains  the  ancient  name  Allegheny. 
Many  wonderful  things  are  told  of  this  famous  people. 
They  are  said  to  have  been  remarkably  tall  and  stout^ 
and  there  is  a  tradition  that  there  were  giants  among 
them,  people  of  a  much  larger  size  timn  the  tallest  of  the 
Lenape.     It  is  related  that  they  had  built  to  themselves 
regular  fortifications  or  entrenchments,  from  whence  they 
would  sally  out,  but  were  generally  repulsed.     I  have 
seen  many  of  the  fortifications  said  to  kave  been  built  by 
them,  two  of  which,  in  particular,  were  remarkable.   One 
of  them  was  near  the'  mouth  of  the  river  Huron,  which 
empties  itself  into  the  Lake  St.  Clair,  on.  the  north  side 
of  that  Lake,  at  the  distance  of  about  20  miles  N.  E.  of 
Detroit.     This  spot  of  ground  was,  in  the  year  1766, 
owned  and  occupied  by  a  Mr.  Tucker.  The  other  works^ 
properly  entrenchments,  being  walls  or  banks  of  earth 
regularly  thrown  up,  with  a  deep  ditch  on  the  outside, 
were  on  the  Huron  river,  east  of  the  Sandusky,  about 
six  or  eight  miles  from  Lake  Erie.     Outside  of  the  gate- 
ways of  each  of  these  two  entrenchments,  which  lay  with- 
in a  mile  of  each  other,  were  a  number  of  large  flat 
mounds,  in  which,  the  Indian  pilot  said,  were  buried  hun- 
dreds of  the  slain  Talligcwi,  whom  I  shall  hereafter  with 
Col.  Gibson  call  MUgewL     Of  these  entrenchments,  Mr. 
Abraham  Steiner,  who  was  with  me  at  the  time  when  I 
saw  them,  gave  a  very  accurate  description,  which  was 

•Loskicrs  History  of  the  Mission  of  t!:e  United  Brethren,  Fart  U 
Chap.  1. 
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poUisbed  at  Philaddphta,  in  1789  or  1790,  in  flome  pe- 
riodical jiork  the  oame  of  which  I  cannot  at  present  re* 
inefflber. 

When  the  Lenape  arrived  on  the  hanks  ot  the  Misaia- 
8ippi«  they  sent  a  message  to  the  Alligewi  lo  request  per* 
mission  to  settle  themselves  in  tlieir  neighbourhood. 
This  was  refused  themt  but  they  obtained  leave  to  pass 
through  the  country  and  seelc  a  settlement  farther  to  the 
eastward.  They  accoHingly  began  to  cross  the  Nam»si 
Sipuy  when  the  Alligewi,  seeing  that  their  numbers  were 
so  very  great,  and  in  fart  they  consisted  of  many  thou- 
sands,  made  a  furious  attack  on  those  who  had  crossed, 
threatening  tliem  ail  with  destruction,  if  they  dared  to 
persist  in  coming  oyer  to  tlieir  side  of  the  river.  Fii*ed 
at  the  treachery  of  these  people,  and  the  great  loss  of 
men  they  had  sustained,  and  besides,  not  being  prepared 
for  a  conflict,  the  Lenape  consulted  on  what  was  to  be 
done ;  whether  to  retreat  in  the  best  manner  they  couldf 
or  try  tlieir  strength,  and  let  the  enemy  see  that  they 
were  not  cowards,  but  men,  and  too  high  minded  to  suffer 
tbemselres  to  be  driven  oflf  before  they  bad  made  a  trial 
of  their  strength,  and  were  convinced  that  the  enemy  was 
too  powerful  for  .them.  The  Mcngwe,  wliu  had  hi- 
tiierto  been  satisfied  with  being  spectators  fmm  a  dis* 
tance,  offered  to  join  them,  on  condition  that,  after  con* 
quering  the  country,  they  should  be  entitled  to  share  it 
with  them ;  their  proposal  was  accepted,  and  the  resolu- 
tion was  taken  by  the  two  nalions,  to  conquer  or  die. 

Having  thus  uuitei!  their  forces*  the  Lenape  and  Mcn- 
gwe declared  war  against  the  Alligewi,  and  great  battles 
were  rmght,  in  which  many  warriors  fell  on  both  sides. 
The  enemy  fortified  their  large  towns  and  erected  forti- 
fications, especially  on  large  rivers,  and  near  lakes» 
where  tliey  were  successively  attacked  and  sometimes 
^stormed  by  the  allies.  An  engagement  took  place  in 
which  hundreds  fellj  who  were  afterwards  buried  in  holes 
or  laid  together  in  heaiM  and  covered  over  with  earth. 


aft  hhvomoal  Aocomrr  «v 

No  qaarten  were  given,  so  that  the  Alligewf,  at  la«tf 
jUnding  that  their  destruction  was  inevitable  if  they  per- 
sisted in  their  obstinacy,  abandoned  the  country  to  the 
conquerors,  and  fled  down  the  Mississippi  river,  from 
whence  they  never  returned.     The  war  which  was  car* 
ried  on  with  tliis  nation,  lasted  many  years,  during  which 
the  Lenape  lost  a  great  number  of  their  warriors,  while 
the  Mengwe  would  always  bang  bacl^  in  the  rear,  leav- 
ing them  to  face  the  enemy.    In  the  end,  the  conquerors 
divided  the  country  between  themselves ;  the  Meng^we 
made  choice  of  the  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  great 
Lakes,  and  on  their  tributary  streams,  and  the  Lenape 
took  possession  of  the  country  to  the  south.    For  a  long 
period  of  time,  some  say  many  hundred  years,  the  two 
nations  resided  peaceably  in  tliis  country,  and  increased 
Tery  fast ;  some  of  their  most  enterprising  huntsmen  and 
Warriors,  crossed  the  great  swamps,*  and  falling  on 
streams  running  to  the  eastward,  followed  them  down 
to  the  great  Bay  River,f  thence  into  the  Bay  itself,  which 
we  call  Chesapeak.  As  they  pfirsued  their  travels,  partly 
by  land,  and  partly  by  water,  sometimes  near  and  at 
other  times  on  the  great  Saltwater  Lake,  as  they  call  the 
Sea,  they  discovered  tbe  great  River,  which  we  call  the 
Delaware ;  and  thence  exploring  still  eastward,  tbe  Seksy- 
iehbi  country,  now  named  New  Jersey,  they  arrived  at 
another  great  stream,  that  which  we  call  the  Hudson  or 
North  River.    Satisfied  with  what  they  had  seen,  they, 
(or  some  of  tliem)  after  a  long  absence,  returned  to  their 
nation  and  reported  the  discoveries  they  bad  made ;  they 
described  the  country  they  had  discovered,  as  abound- 
ing  in  game  and  various  kinds  of  fruits ;  and  the  riven 
and  bays,  with  fish,  tortoises,  ftc.  together  with  abon- 
dance  of  water-fowl,  and  no  enemy  to  be  dreaded.  They 
considered  the  event  as  a  fortunate  one  for  them,  and 

*  The  Oladetf  that  i«  to  say  that  they  crossed  the  mountatos. 
f  Meaning  the  river  Susquthannah,  which  they  call  "the  great 
Bay  Hiver»"  from  where  the  west  brsneh  fkUt  into  the  main  •tream* 
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concloding  ibis  to  be  tho  country  destined  for  them  by 
the  Great  Spirit,  they  began  to  emigrate  thither,  as  yet 
bot  in  small  bodies,  so  as  not  to  be  straitened  far  want  of 
proTisions  by  the  way,  some  even  laying  by  for  a  whole 
year;  at  last  they  settled  on  the  foar  great  rivers  (which 
we  call  Delaware,  Hudson,  Susqoehannah,  and  Potomack) 
making  the  Delaware,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of 
**  Ltnapewihittuck,^*  (the  river  or  stream  of  the  Lenape) 
the  centre  of  their  possessions. 

They  say,  however,  that  the  whole  of  their  nation  did 
not  reach  this  country ;  that  many  remained  behind  in 
order  to  aid  and  assist  that  great  body  of  their  people, 
which  had  not  crossed  the  Namaesi  Sipu,  but  had  retreat- 
ed into  the  interior  of  the  country  on  the  other  side,  on 
being  informed  of  the  reception  which  those  who  had 
crossed  had  met  with,  and  probably  thinking  that  they 
had  all  been  killed  by  the  enemy. 

Their  nation  finally  became  divided  into  three  sepa- 
rate bodies ;  the  larger  body,  which  they  suppose  to  have 
been  one  half  of  the  whole,  were  settled  on  the  Atlantic, 
and  the  other  half  was  again  divided  into  two  parts,  one 
of  which,  the  strongest  as  they  suppose,  remained  beyond 
the  Mississippi,  and  the  remainder  where  they  left  them, 
on  this  side  of  that  river. 

Those  of  the*  Delawares  who  fixed  their  abode  on  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic  divided  themselves  into  three  tribes. 
Two  of  them,  distinguished  by  the  names  of  the  Jh^rtle 
and  the  Turketf,  the  former  calling  themselves  Undmis 
and  the  other  Unalachtgo,  chose  those  grounds  to  settle 
on,  which  lay  nearest  to  the  sea,  between  the  coast  and 
the  high  mountains.  As  they  multiplied,  their  settle- 
ments extended  from  the  Mohicannittuck  (river  of  the 
Mohicans,  which  we  call  the  North  or  Hudson  river)  to 

*  The  word  "  Hittuck,**  in  the  Unguag^  of  the  Delawares,  means  % 
rapid  stream ;  •<  Sipo/*  or  "  Sipo,"  is  the  proper  name  for  a  river. 

Vol.  I.  E 
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beyond  the  Potomack.     Many  finnilies  with  their  con- 
nexions choosing  to  live  by  themselves,  were  scattereA 
hot  only  on  the  larger  but  also  on  the  small  streams, 
throughout  the  country,  having  towns  and  villages,  where 
they  lived  together  in  separate  bodies,  in  each  of  which 
a  chief  resided ;  those  chiefs,  however,  were  subordinato 
(by  their  own  free  will,  the  only  kind  of  subordination 
which  the  Indians  know)  to  the  head  chiefs  or  great 
council  of  the  nation,  whom  they  officially  informed  of  all 
events   or  occurrences  affecting  the    general  interest 
which  came  to  their  knowledge.     The  third  tribe,  the 
Wcljf  commonly  caUed  the  Minsiy  which  we  have  cor- 
rupted into  Monseys,  had  chosen  to  live  back  of  the  two 
other  tribes,  and  formed  a  kind  of  bulwark  for  their 
protection,  watching  the  motions  of  the  Mengwe,  and 
being  at  hand  to  afford  their  aid  in  case  of  a  rupture 
with  them.     The  Minsi  were  considered  the  most  war- 
like and  active  branch  of  the  Lcnape.     They  extended 
their  settlements,  fnira  the  Minisink,  a  place  named  alter 
them,    where  they  had   their   council  seat  and   fire, 
quite  up  to  the  Hudson  on  the  east;  and  to  the  west  or 
south  west  far  beyond  the  Susquehannah :  their  northern 
boundaries  were  supposed  originally  to  be  the  beads  of 
the  great  rivers  Susquehannah  and  Delaware,  and  their 
southern  boundaries  that  ridge  of  hills  known  in  New 
Jersey  by  the  name  of  Muskanecufh  and  in  Pennsylf  ania, 
by  those  of  Lehigh,  CoghnewagOp  &c.    Within  this  boun- 
dary i?ere  their  principal  settlements ;  and  even  as  late 
as  the  year  1742,  they  had  a  town,  with  a  large  peaeh 
orchard,  on  the  tract  of  land  where  JiTaxareih,  in  Penn- 
sylvania, has  since  been  built ;  another  on  Lehigh,  (the 
west  branch  of  the  Delaware,)  and  otiiers  beyond  the 
blue  ridge,  besides  small  family  settlements  here  and  there 
scattered. 
From  the  above  three  tribes,  the  Unamis,  Unaldchtgo, 
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and  the  JlRnsif  comprising  toj^eftb^r  (he  bdd*/  of  tlioee  ]^- 
ple  we  cftil  BdaraartB,  Kad  in  the  CAurae  of  time,  stiNiig 
niaj^  others,  who,  hainiig  fi>r  tireir  own  coii?etiiMey, 
chosen  distant  spots  to  settle  on,'  and  increasing  in  num^ 
bers,  gaye  themselves  names  or  received  tliem  Criim 
others.  « Those  names,  generally  gi^en  after  some  sim«- 
pie  naiaral  objects,  or  after  something  striking  or  extra- 
ordlnarj,  they  continued  to  bear  even  after  they  ceased 
to  be  applicable,  when  they  removed  to  other  places, 
where  the  object  after  which  they  were  named  wws  not 
to  be  found ;  thus  they  formed  separate  and  distinct 
tribes,  yet  did  not  deny  their  origin,  but  retained  their 
aifaction  for  the  parent  tribe,  of  which  they  were  even 
proud  t^be^  called  the  grandchildren. 

This  was  the  case  With  the  MMeamii  or  Mohicans, 
la  the  east,  a  people  who  by  intermarriages  had  become 
r  detached  body,  mixing  two  languages  together,  and 
forming  out  of  the  two  a  dialect  of  their  own :  choosing* 
to  live  by  themselves,  they  bad  crossed  the  Hnddon 
Bhrer,  naming  it  Mahicannituck  River  after  their  assu«- 
med  name,  and  spread  themselves  over  all  that  country 
which  now  composes  the  eastern  states.  New  tribes 
agitn  tfprung;  from  them,  who  assumed  distinct  names ; 
sUH  bowevef  not  breaking  off  from*  the  parent  stbck,  but 
acknowledging  the  Ijenni  Lenape  to  be  their  grandfa* 
tfeer:  the  Delawares,  at  last,  thought  proper  to  en^ 
lai^  their  council  house  for  their  Mahicanni  grandchil- 
dren, that  they  migtl^come  to  their  fire,  that  is  to  say, 
bebeneilttfd'by  tb^ir  advice,  and  aisoin  order  to  keep  alive 
their  fomily  connexions  and  remain  in  lieague  with  each 
other. 

Much  ffae  e^hme  thing  hap{jened  with  a  body  of  the 
£eilape,  called  MLnticoke^t  who  had,  together  with  their 
•Arpring,  proceeded  fbr  to  the  southi  in  Maryland  and 
mi^nia ;  the  council  house  was  by  their  grandfather, 
(the  DelawaresO  eitended  to  tlie  Potomack,  in  the  same 
manner  and  for  the  same  moUves  as  had  be^n  done  with 
the  Mahieannu 
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Meanwhile  the  Mengwe»  who  had  first  settleil  on  the 
great  Lakes  between  thenif  had  always  kept  a  number  of 
canoes  in  readiness  to  save  themselves,  in  case  the  AUi- 
gewi  should  return,  and  their  number  also  increasing, 
they  had  in  time  proceeded  farther,  and  settled  below  the 
Lakes  along  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  so  that  they  were 
now  become,  on  the  north  side,  neighbours  of  the  Lenape 
tribes. 

These  Mengwe  now  began  to  look  upon  their  southern 
neighbours  with  a  jealous  eye,  became  afraid  of  their  grow- 
ing power,  and  of  being  dispossessed  by  them  of  the  lands 
they  occupied.  To  meet  this  evil  in  time,  they  first 
sought  to  raise  quarrels  and  disturbances,  which  in  the 
end  might  lead  to  wars  between  distant  tribes  and  the 
Lenaiie,  for  which  purpose,  they  clandestinely  murdered 
people  on  one  or  the  other  side,  seeking  to  induce  the 
injured  party  to  believe,  that  some  particular  nation  or 
tribe  had  been  the  aggressor;  and  having  actually 
succeeded  to  their  wishes,  they  now  stole  into  the 
country  of  the  Lenape  and  their  associates,  frequently 
surprising  them  at  their  hunting  camps,^  occasionally 
committing  murders,  and  making  off  with  the  plunder. 
Foreseeing,  however,  that  they  could  not  go  on  in  this 
way  without  being  detected,  they  had  recourse  to  other 
artful  means,  by  which  they  actually  succeeded  in  set- 
ting tribe  against  tribe,  and  nation  against  nation.  As 
each  nation  or  tribe  has  a  particular  mark  on  their  war 
clubs,  different  from  that  of  the  others ;  and  as  on  seeing 
one  of  these  near  the  dead  body  of  a  murdered  person,  it 
is  immediately  known  what  nation  or  tribe  has  been  the 
aggressor ;  so  the  Mengwe  having  left  a  war  club,  such 
as  the  Lenape  made  use  of,  in  the  Cherokee  country, 
where  they  had  purposely  committed  a  murder,  of  course 
the  Cherokees  naturally  concluding  that  it  had  been  com- 
mitted by  the  Lenape,  fell  suddetily  upon  them,  which 
produced  a  most  bloody  war  between  the  two  nations. 
The  treachery  of  the  Mengwe,  however,  having  been  at 
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length  discovered,  tbe  Lenape  determined  on  taking  an 
exemplary  revenge,  and,  indeed,  nothing  short  of  a  total 
extirpation*  of  that  deceitful  race  was  resolved  on ;  they 
were,  besides,  known  to  eat  human  flesh,!  to  kill  men  for 
the  purpose  of  devouring  them ;  and  tlierefore  were  not 
considered  by  the  Lenape  as  a  pure  race,  or  as  rational 
beings;  but  as  a  mixture  of  the  human  and  brutal 
kinds. 

War  being  now  openly  declared  against  the  Mengwe, 
it  was  carried  on  with  vigour;  until,  at  last,  finding 
that  they  were  no  match  for  so  powerful  an  enemy  as 
the  Lenape,  who  had  such  a  train  of  connexions,  ready 
to  join  them  if  necessity  required,  they  fell  upon  tfie 
plan  of  entering  into  a  confederacy  with  each  other,  by 
which  they  would  be  bound  to  make  a  common  cause, 

*li(»lLiel,pwt  I.  ch  10. 

t  Tbe  Bererend  C.  Pyrlaeus,  a  pupil  of  Conrad  Welser,  of  whom 
he  learned  tlie  Mohawk  language,  and  who  was  afterwards  stationed 
on  the  Mohawk  river,  aa  a  Missionary,  has,  in  a  manuscript  book, 
written  between  the  years  1742  and  1748,  page  235,  tbe  following 
note,  which  he  received  from  a  principal  chief  of  that  nation,  viz. 

Tbe  Five  Nations  formerly  did  eat  human  flesh,  they  at  one  time 

ale  up  a  whole  body  of  the  French  King's  soldiers,  they  say,  Eto 
**  nitehi  vchquari  /  which  is :  Human  flesh  tastes  like  bear's  meat. 
**  They  also  say,  that  the  hands  are  not  good  eating,  they  are  ^x- 
^gwtu,  bitter." 

Aged  French  Canadians  have  told  me,  many  years  since,  while  I 
was  at  Detroit,  that  they  had  frequently  seen  the  Iroquois  eat  the 
flesh  of  those  who  had  been  shtin  in  battle^  and  that  this  was  the  case 
in  the  war  between  the  French  and  English,  commonly  called  the 
war  of  1756. 

At  a  treaty  held  at  the  Proprietor's  house  in  Philadelphia,  July  5th 
1743,  with  the  Six  Nations,  none  of  the  Senecas  attended ;  the  rea- 
SOD  of  their  absence  being  asked,  it  was  given  for  answer,  "  that  there 
WIS  a  &mine  in  their  country,  and  that  a  father  had  been  obliged  to 
kill  two  of  his  children,  to  preserve  the  lives  of  the  remainder  of  the 
fiunily.'*  See  Cotden's  History  of  the  Five  Nations,  part  U.  page  52. 
See  also  the  minutes  of  that  treaty,  printed  at  Philadelphia,  by  B. 
Fraoklin,  in  1743,  p.  7,  in  the  Collection  of  Indian  Treaties  in  the 
library  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society. 
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and  meet  the  common  enemy  witif  their  united  forcot  and 
notf  as  the  present  pi*ospect  wa8»  be  destrojred  by  tribes, 
which-  threatened  in  the  end  the  destrnction  of  the  whole. 
Until  this  time,  each  tribe  of  the  Mengwe  had  acted  in- 
dependent of  the  othersy  and  they  were  not  inclined  to 
come  under  any  supreme  authority^  which  mig}it  counter- 
act their  base  designs ;  for  now,  a  single  tribe,  or  even 
individuals  of  a  tribe,  by  the  commission  of  wanton  hos- 
tilities, would  draw  the  more  peaceable  among  them  into 
wars  and  bloodshed,  as  particularly  had  been  the  case 
with  the  Senecas,  who  were  the  roost  restless  of  the 
whole;  and  though  the  Lena|)e  had  directed  their  force 
principally  against  the  aggressors^  yet  the  body  of  the 
nation  became  thereby  weaker ;  so  that  they  saw  the  ne- 
cessity of  coming  under  some  better  regulations  and  go- 
vernment.* 

This  confederation  took  place  some  time  between  tlio 
15th  and  16th  century  ;f  the  most  bloody  wars  were  after- 
wards carried  on  for  a  great  length  of  time^  between  the 
confederated  Iroquois,  and  the  Belawares  and  their  con<- 
nexions,  in  which  the  Eenape  say  diat  they  generally 
came  off  victorious.  While  these  wars  were  carrying  on 
with  vigour,  the  French  landed  in  Canada,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  they  and  the  now  combined  Five  Nations,. 

*  Loskiel,  part  I.  ch.  1. 

f  The  Rev.  C.  Pyrlaeiis,  in  hii  muiuscript  book,  page  334^  wyBz 
"  The  alliance  or  confederacy  of  the  Five  Nations  was  establish^ 
"  tdf  as  near  as  can  be  conjectured,  one  age  (or  the  length  of  a- man's 
"  life)  before  the  white  people  (the  Dutch)  came  into  the  country. 
'*  Thannawaffg  was  the  name  of  the  aged  Indian,  a*  Mofavwk,  who  fiivt 
"propq^d  such  an  alliance*"  He  then  gives  the  nanaes  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  Five  Nations,  which  at  tliat  time  met  and  formed  the 
alliance.  viz>  "  TajranawiM,  of  the  Mohawks;  OtaoMchta,  of  the 
*<Oneidas;  Taietarho,  of  the  Onondagos,  Togahdyon,  of  the  Gay- 
*'  ugas  ;  Gamatarid  and  Satagarui/et^  from  two  towns  of  the  Sene- 
"  cas  Sec.**  and  concludes  with  saying :  ''  All  these  names  are  forever 
**  to  be  kept  in  remembrance,  by  naming  a  person  in  eaeh  nation  aAer 
<*them,"&c.  &c. 
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-or  trib«69  wer«  at  war  with  each  otfier^  the  latter  ntii  be- 
lag  iriUing  to  permit  that  the  French  ehotild  estaUish 
tlieiiiselvea  in  that  countrj.  At  last  the  Iroqaoiiy  foil- 
ing ttemsdves  between  two  firesy  and  without  any  pros- 
pect of  conquering  the  Lenape  by  arrosy  and  ■eekig  the 
necessity  of  withdrawing  with  their  familiesf  from  the 
aiioresef  the  St.  Lawreiice»  to  the  interior  of  tiie  cnnotryt 
where  the  French  couM  not  easily  reach  them,  fell  upon  a 
stratagem*  which  Ihey  Mattered  themselves  would,  if  sue- 
ces.sful»  secure  to  them  not  ooly  a  peace  with  the  LenapOf 
but  also  with  all  the  other  tribes  connected  with  tliem  ; 
so  that  Ihey  would  then  have  but  one  enemy  (the  French) 
to  conietid  with. 

This  plan  was  very  deeply  laidf  and  was  calculated  to 
deprive  the  Lenape  and  tiidr  aHieSt  not  only  of  their 
power  but  of  their  military  fame,  which  had  exalted 
them  above  aU  the  other  Indian  nations.  They  were 
to  be  persuaded  to  abstain  from  the  nse  of  arms,  and  as- 
sume the  station  of  mediators  and  umpines  among  their 
warlike  neigbbonrs.  In  the  language  of  the  IndJans,  they 
were  to  be  made  women.^  It  must  be  understood  that 
aasong  these  nations  wars  are  never  brought  to  an  end 
biK  by  the  intarilBrence  of  the  weaker  sex.  The  meUf 
however  tired  of  ighting,  are  afraid  of  being  consi- 
dered as  cowards  if  they  sliould  intimate  a  desire  fur 
peace.  It  is  not  becoming,  say  they,  for  a  warrior^ 
with  t4ie  bloody  weapon  in  his  hand,  to  hold  pacific  Ian- 
gnafpe  to  his  enemy.  He  must  shew  to  the  end  a  deter- 
mined courage,  and  appear  as  ready  and  willing  to  fight 
as  at  the  beginning  of  the  content.  Neither,  say  they, 
is  It  proper,  to  threaten  and  to  sue  in  the  same  breath,  to 
buU  the  peace  belt  m  one  hand,  and  the  tomahawk  in  the 
otiier ;  men's  words,  as  well  as  their  actions,  should  be  of 
a  piece,  all  good  or  aU  bad ;  fiur  it  is  a  fixed  maxim  of 
theirs,  which  they  apply  on  all  occasions,  that  good  can 

*  liOBkielf  |uirt  i  ch-  10- 
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never  dwell  with  evil.  They  also  think  that  a  treaty 
produced  by  threats  or  by  force,  cannot  be  binding. 
With  these  diRpositions^  war  would  never  have  ceased 
among  Imlians,  until  the  extermination  of  one  or  the 
other  party»  if  the  tender  and  compassionate  sex  had  not 
come  forward,  and  by  their  moving  speeches  persuaded 
the  enraged  combatants  to  bury  their  hatchets,  and  malee 
peace  with  each  other.  On  these  occasions  they  were 
very  eloquent,  they  would  lament  with  great  feeling  the 
losses  suffered  on  both  sides,  when  there  was  not  a  war- 
rior, perhaps,  who  had  not  lost  a  son, .  a  brother  or  a 
friend.  They  would  describe  the  sorrows  of  widowed 
wives,  and,  above  all,  of  bereaved  mothers.  The  pains 
of  child-birth,  tiie  anxieties  attending  the  progress  of 
their  sons  from  infancy  to  manhood,  they  had  willingly 
and  even  cheerfully  suffered ;  but  after  all  these  trials, 
how  cruel  was  it  for  them  to  see  those  promising 
youths  whom  they  had  reared  with  so  much  care,  fall 
victims  to  the  rage  of  war,  and  a  prey  to  a  relchtless 
enemy ;  to  see  them  slaughtered  on  the  field  of  battle,  or 
put  to  death,  as  prisoners,  by  a  protracted  torture,  in 
tlie  midst  of  the  most  exquisite  torments.  The  thought 
of  such  scenes  made  them  curse  their  own  existence,  and 
shudder  at  the  idea  of  bearing  children.  Then  they 
would  conjure  the  warriors  by  every  thing  that  was  dear 
to  them,  to  take  pity  on  the  sufferings  of  their  wives  and 
helpless  infanta,  to  torn  their  faces  once  more  towards  their 
homes,  families  and  friends,  to  forgive  the  wrongs  suf- 
fered from  each  other,  to  lay  aside  their  deadly  weapons, 
and  smoke  together  the  pipe  of  amity  and  peace.  They 
had  given  on  both  sides  sufficient  proofs  of  their  cou- 
rage ;  the  contending  nations  were  alike  high  minded  and 
brave,  and  they  must  now  embrace  as  friends  those  whom 
they  bad  learned  to  respect  as  enemies.  Speeclies  like 
these  seldom  failed  of  their  intended  effect,  and  the  wo- 
men, by  this  honourable  function  of  peace-makers,  were 
placed  in  a  situation  by  no  means  undignified.    It  would 
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not  be  a  disgrace,  therefore ;  on  the  contrary,  it  would 
be  an  honour  to  a  powerful  nation^  who  could  not  be  bus- 
pected  of  wanting  either  strength  or  courage,  to  assume 
that  station  by  which  they  would  be  the  means,  and  the 
only  means,  of  preserving  the  general  peace  and  saving 
the  Indian  race  from  utter  extirpation. 

Such  were  the  arguments  which  the  artful  Mengwe 
urged  to  the  Lenape  to  make  them  fall  into  the  snare 
which  they  had  prepared  for  them.  They  had  reflected, 
they  said,  deeply  reflected  on  their  critical  situation ; 
there  remained  no  resource  for  them,  but  that  some  mag- 
nanimous nation  should  assume  the  part  and  situation  of 
the  iDonum.  It  could  not  be  given  to  a  weak  or  con- 
temptible tribe,  such  would  not  be  listened  to ;  but  the 
Lenape  and  their  allies  would  at  once  possess  influence 
and  command  rrspect.  As  men  they  had  been  dreaded ; 
aa  women  they  would  be  respected  and  honoured,  none 
would  be  so  daring  or  so  base  as  to  attack  or  insult  them ; 
as  women  they  would  have  a  right  to  interfere  in  all 
the  quarrels  of  other  nations,  and  to  stop  or  prevent  the 
eSVision  of  Indian  blood.  They  entreated  them,  there- 
fore, to  become  the  woman  in  name  and  in  fact,  to  lay 
down  their  arms  and  all  the  insignia  of  warriors,  to  de- 
vote themselves  to  agriculture  and  other  pacific  employ- 
ments, and  thus  become  the  means  of  preserving  peace 
and  harmony  among  the  nations. 

The  Lenape,  unfortunately  for  themselves,  listened  to 
the  voice  of  their  enemies.  They  knew  it  was  too  true, 
that  the  Indian  nations,  excited  by  their  own  unbridled 
passions,  and  not  a  little  by  their  European  neighbours, 
were  in  the  way  of  total  extirpation  by  each  other*s 
bauds.  They  believed  that  the  Mengwe  were  sincere, 
and  that  their  proposal  had  no  object  in  view  but  the 
preservation  of  the  Indian  race.  In  a  luckless  hour  they 
gave  their  consent,  and  agreed  to  become  wanun.  This 
consent  was  received  with  great  joy.  A  feast  was  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose  of  confirming  and  proclaiming  the 

Toi.  I.  ^  P 
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new  order  of  things.  With  appropriate  ceremonies^ 
or  which  Loskiel  has  given  a  particular  description^*  the 
Delawares  were  installed  in  their  new  functions^  elo- 
quent speeches  were  delivered,  accompaniedi  as  usual, 
with  belts  uf  wampum.  The  great  peace  belt  and  the 
chain  of  friendship  (in  the  figurative  language  of  the  In* 
dians)  was  laid  across  the  shoulders  of  the  new  mediator, 
one  end  of  which,  it  was  said,  was  to  be  taken  hold  of  by 
all  the  Indian  nations,  and  the  other  by  the  Europeans.! 
The  Lenape  say  that  the  Dutch  wore  present  at  that 
ceremony,  and  had  no  inconsiderable  share  in  the  in* 
trigue. 

The  old  and  intelligent  Mahicani,  whose  forefathers 
inhabited  the  country  on  the  east  side  of  the  North  river, 
gave  many  years  since  the  following  account  of  tlie  above 
transaction.  They  said  that  their  grandfather,  (the 
Lenni  Lenape)  and  the  nations  or  tribes  connected  with 
them,  were  so  united,  that  wha,tsoever  nation  attacked 
the  one,  it  was  the  same  as  attacking  the  whole ;  all  in 
such  cases  would  unite  and  make  a  common  cause.  That 
the  long  house  (council  house)  of  all  those  who  were  of 
the  same  blood,  and  united  under  this  kind  of  tacit  alli- 
ance, reached  from  the  head  of  the  tide,  at  some  distance 
above  where  Gaaschtinick  (Albany)  now  stands,  to  th^ 
head  of  the  tide  water  on  the  Potomack.  That  at  each 
end  of  this  house  there  was  a  door  for  the  tribes  to  enter 

• 

at.  That  the  Mengwe  were  in  no  way  connected  with 
those  ^ho  had  access  to  this  house ;  but  were  looked  upon 
as  strangers.  That  the  Lenape,  with  the  Mohicans  and 
ail  the  other  tribes  in  their  connexion,  were  on  the  point 
of  extirpating  the  Five  Nations,  when  they  applied  to 
the  Ihiichemaan,  who  were  now  making  a  settlement  at 
or  near  Gaaschtinick,  to  assist  them  in  bringing  about  a 
peace  with  the  Lenape.  That  accordingly  these  new 
comers  invited  the  Lenape  and  the  Mohicans  to  a  gr&nd 

*  Loskiel,  part  I.  ch.  10-  f  Ibid. 
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conncilf  at  a  place  sitaated  at  soine  distance  froin  where 
Albanj  ii^w  stands,  which  the  white  people  have  since 
caUed  by  the  name  of  JVbrdman^^  Kill.  That  when  at 
ki^fai  by  their  united  supplications  and  fair  speeches, 
they  had  got  the  hatchet  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Lenape, 
they  buried  that  weapon  at  Gaaschtinick,  and  said  that 
they  woald  build  a  church  over  the  spot,  so  that  the 
weapon  could  never  any  more  be  got  at,  otherwise  tlian 
by  IJftiDg  up  the  whole  church,  and  whatever  nation 
ahovid  dare  to  do  this,  on  them  the  Dutchemaan  would 
take  revenge.  That  now,  having  succeeded  in  getting 
the  weapon  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Lenape,  the  ceremony 
of  pladBg  them  In  the  situation  of  <<  the  woman,''  for  the 
jmrposeof  being  mediators,  took  place,  when  the  Men- 
gwe  diedared  them  henceforth  Co  be  their  cousins,  and 
the  Mabicani,  they  said,  they  would  call  their  nephews. 

TheMahicam  further  say,  that  it  was  fear  which  in- 
duced the  Dtttt^hemaan  to  aid  the  Five  Nations  in  bring- 
ing aboat  tiria  peace,  because  at  the  place  where  they 
were  at  that  time  making  their  settlement,  great  bodietf 
of  warriors  would  pass  and  repass,  so  that  they  could 
not  avoid  being  interrupted  in  their  undertakings,  and 
probably  molested,  if  not  destroyed,  by  one  or  the  other 
of  the  war  parties,  as  their  wars,  at  that  time,  were  car- 
ried on  with  great  rage,  and  no  quarters  were  given. 
That  In  producing  this  peace,  the  white  people  had  ef- 
fected for  the  Mengwe,  what  no  other  nation  could  have 
done,  and  bad  laid  the  foundation  of  the  future  greatness 
of  their  Iroquois  friends,  as  the  same  policy  was  pursued 
by  the  English,  after  they  came  into  possession  of  this 
country.'— So  far  the  tradition  of  the  Mahicani. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  PyrlseuSy  in  his  notes,  after  fixing  as  near 
as  he  could  the  time  when  the  Five  Nations  confederated 
wtth  each  other,  proceeds  in  these  words :  ^«  According  to 
^  ray  informant,  Sganarady,  a  creditable  aged  Indian,  his 
«« grandfather  had  been  one  of  the  deputies  sent  for  the 
«  purpose  of  entering  into  a  covenant  with  the  white  Eu- 
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<<  ropeans ;  tbey  met  at  a  place  since  called  Nordman^s 
<<  Rill,  about  four  miles  below  where  afterwards  Albany 
<<  was  built,  where  this  covenant  of  friendship  was  first 
«  established,  and  the  Mohawks  were  the  active  body  in 
<'  effecting  this  work." 

From  these  three  separate  accounts  of  the  Lenape, 
of  the  Mahicani,  and  of  the  Mohawks,  as  related  by  Mr. 
Pyrlsos,  it  appears  to  be  conclusively  proved,  that  the 
Europeans  were  already  in  this  country,  wiien  the  Le- 
nape  were  persuaded  to  assume  the  station  of  the  woman, 
and  that  the  Dutch  were  assisting  in  the  plot,  and  were 
at  least  the  instigators,  if  not  the  authors  of  it.  It  was 
the  Dutch  who  summoned  the  great  council  near  Albany; 
the  tomahawk  was  buried  deep  in  the  grouiid,  and  the 
vengeance  of  the  Dutdi  was  threatened  if  it  should  ever 
be  taken  up  again ;  the  peace  belt  was  laid  across  the 
shoulders  of  the  unfortunate  Delawares,  supported  at 
one  end  by  the  Five  Nations,  and  at  the  other  by  tlie 
Jiiuropeans :  all  these  circumstances  point  so  clearly  tp 
European  intrigue,  that  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  con- 
clusion that  the  whites  adopted  this  means  to  neutralise  the 
power  of  the  Delawares  and  their  friends,  whom  they 
dreaded,  and  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Iroquois,  who 
were  in  their  alliance. 

The  Iroquois  have  denied  that  these  machinations  ever 
took  place,  and  say  that  they  conquered  the  Delawares 
in  fair  battle,  and  compelled  them  by  force  to  become 
women,  or  in  other  words  that  they  obliged  them  to  sub* 
mit  to  the  greatest  humiliation  to  which  a  warlike  spi- 
rited people  can  ever  be  reduced ;  not  a  momentary  hu- 
miliation, as  when  the  Romans  were  compelled  by  the 
Samnites  to  pass  under  the  Caudine  forks,  but  a  perma- 
nent disgrace,  which  was  to  last  as  long  as  their  national 
existence.  If  this  were  true,  the  Lenape  and  their  allies, 
who,  like  all  other  Indian  nations,  never  considered  a 
treaty  binding  when  entered  into  under  any  kind  of  com- 
pulsion, would  not  ^ave  submitted  to  this  any  longer  thaUi 
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vntil  tbey  coidd  again  have  rallied  their  forces  and  Fallen 
upon  their  enemy ;  they  woald  have  done  long  before 
the  year  1755,  what  they  did  at  last  at  tliat  time,  joined 
the  French  in  their  wars  against  the  Iroquois  and  En- 
giishy  and  would  not  have  patiently  waited  more  than 
a  centnry  before  they  took  their  revenge  for  so  flagrant 
an  ontrage.  Their  numbersy  acknowledged  to  have  been 
far  superior  to.  that  of  their  Indian  enemieSf  and  the  vast 
ejcteol  of  territory  which  they  possessedf  furnished  them 
with  amide  means  to  have  acted  hostilely,  if.  they  had 
thought  proper.  On  the  contrary,  they  lived  at  peace 
with  the  Iroquoisy  and  their  European  allies,  until  that 
decisiTe  war,  by  which  the  French  lost  at  once  all  their 
extensive  poesessions  on  the  continent  of  America. 

In  addition  to  these  positive  proofs,  negative  evi- 
dence of  the  strongest  kind  may  be  adduced.  The  Iro- 
quois say,  indeed,  that  they  conquered  the  Delawares 
and  their  allies,  and  compelled  them  to  become  women. 
But  there  is  no  tradition  among  them  of  the  particulars 
of  this  important  event.  Neither  Mr.  Pyrlseus,  nor  Mr. 
Zetsberger,  who  both  lived  long  among  the  Five  Nations, 
and  spoke  and  understood  their  language  well,  could  ob- 
4un  from  them  any  details  relative  to  this  supposed  cooj- 
quest ;  they  ought,  certainly,  to  have  been  able  to  say 
how  it  was  eflected ;  whether  by  one  decisive  iiglit  or 
by  successive  engagements ;  when,  and  at  what  place 
or  places  these  engagements,  or  at  least,  the  last  battle 
took  place  j  who  were  the  nations  or  tribes  engaged  in  it; 
who  the  chiefs  or  commander? ;  what  numbers  fell  on 
each  side ;  and  a  variety  of  other  facts,  by  which  the  truth 
of  their  assertion  might  have  been  proved :  the  total  ab- 
sence of  such  details  appears  to  me  to  militate  against 
them  in  the  strongest  manner,  and  to  corroborate  the  state- 
ment of  Uif ir  adversaries. 

The  Delawares  are  of  opinion,  that  this  scheme  of  the 
Five  Nations,  however  deeply  laid,  and  meant  essentially 
to  injure  them,  would  not,  howeveri  have  operated  against 
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ihtm,  but  on  |he  conti^ary  have  greatly  aokserved  tbeit 
national  ffnterest»  if  the  Europeans  had  not  afterward 
Come  into  the  country  in  such  great  nonibers»  avid  mnl* 
tiplfed  so  rapidly  as  they  did.     For  thehr  neutral  posi- 
tlon  would  greatly  have  favoured  their  increase,  whife 
(he  numbers  of  the  other  Indian  nations  wouM  have  been 
reduced  by  the  wars  in  which  they  were  conttnoaHy  en* 
gaged.     But  unfortunately  for  them»  it  happeried,  that 
the  Europeans  successively  invaded  the  country  which 
they  occupied  and  now  forms  what  are  called  the  mid-> 
die  states,  and  as  they  advanced  from  the  Atlantic  into 
the  interior,  drove  before  them  the  Lenaiie  and  tlieii^ 
^lies,  and  obtained  possession  of  their  lands ;  while  the 
Iroquois,  who  happened  to  be  placed  in  the  nefigbbour^ 
bood  of  Canada,  between  the  French  and  English,  who 
were  frequently  at  war  with  each  other,  had  an  enemy, 
it  is  true,  in  the  French  nation,  but  had  strong  protect 
tors  in  the  English,  who  considered  them  as  a  check 
upon  their  enemies,  and,  being  the  most  numerous  people, 
were  best  able  to  afford  them  protection ;  thus  they  were 
suffered  to  increase  and  become  powerful,  while  the  Le- 
nape,  having  no  friend  near  them,  the  French  being  then 
at  too  great  a  distance,  were  entirely  at  the  mercy  of 
their  English  neighbours,  wlio,  advancing  fast  on  their 
lands,  gradually  dispersed  them,  and  other  causes  con* 
curring,  produced  at  last  their  almost  entire  destruction. 
Among  those  causes  the  treacherous  conduct  of  the  Five 
Ifations  may  be  considered  as  the  principal  one. 

Before  that  strange  metamorphosis  took  place,  of  a 
great  and  powerful  nation  being  transformed  into  a  band 
of  defenceless  women,  the  Iroquois  had  never  been  per- 
mitted to  visit  the  Lenape,  even  when  they  were  at  peace 
with  each  other.  Whenever  a  Mengwe  appeared  in 
their  country,  he  was  hunted  down  as  a  beast  of  prey, 
and  it  was  lawful  for  every  one  to  destroy  him.  But 
now,  the  woman  could  not,  consistently  with  her  new 
station  and  her-  engagements,  make  use  of  destructive 
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wespoofl^  and  ahe  was  bound  to  abstain  from  all  violwce 
against  the  hnmaa  species.  Her  late  eneinieSf  therefore^ 
foood  90  diflkoltj  in  traveilini^,  under  varioiis  pretences^ 
tbrongh  her  conntry,  and  those  of  her  allies^  and  leading 
here  and  there  a  few  of  their  people  to  remain  among 
them  as  long  as  tbej  pleased^  for  the  purpoaOf  as  th^y 
saidf  of  keeping  up  a  good  understandings  and  assisting 
tbem  in  the  preservation  of  the  general  peaee.  But  whifai 
Ibej  were  amusing  the  Lenape  with  flattering  language^ 
they  were  concerting  measures  to  disturb  their  quiet  bjr 
iovdving  them  in  difficulties  with  the  neighbouring  na- 
tions. I  shall  r^ate  one  among  many  instances  of  a  si* 
milar  conduct.  Twy  once  sent  their  men  into  the  Che- 
rokee country^  who  were  instructed  secretly  to  kill  one 
of  (hat  natioat  and  to  leave  a  war  club  near  the  peraoa 
murdered,  which  bad  been  purposely  made  after  the 
manner  and  in  the  shape  of  ttiose  of  the  Ddawares.  Now 
leaving  a  war  club  in  an  Indian  country,  is  considered  by 
those  nations  as  a  formal  challenge  or  declaration  of 
war.  Tike  Cherokees*  deceived  by  appearances,  and 
believing  that  their  grandfather  the  Lenape  had  com- 
mitted the  murder,  collected  a  large  party  to  go  into 
their  country  and  take  their  revenge.  Meanwhile,  the 
Iroquois  sent  a  messenger  to  Uie  Lenape,  to  inform  them 
of  the  approach  of  an  enemy»  who,  they  had  learned  from 
their  banters,  was  coining  towards  their  settlement,  and 
to  advise  them  i9  aend  a  number  of  their  men  immedi* 
ately  to  a  certain  place,  where  they  would  bo  met  by  a 
large  body  of  the  Five  Nattons,  who  would  take  the 
lead,  march  in  front,  and  fight  their  battles,  so  that  they 
would  have  little  else  to  do  than  to  look  on,  and  see  how 
well  their  friends  fooght  for  thenu  The  Lenape,  being 
in  no  wise  prepared  to  meet  a  powerful  foe,  assembled  in 
haste  a  fow  of  their  men,  and  repaired  to  the  place  of 
rendezvous,  where  they  wera  disappointed  by  not  meet-* 
ing  any  of  their  pretended  protectors.  The  enemy,  how<^ 
ever,  was  close  upon  them ;  the  liCnape  fought  with  great 
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courage,  but  were  overpowered  by  an  immense  superf- 
ority  of  nurobersy  and  defeated  with  considerable  los». 
Now  the  Iroquois  made  their  appearance^  and  instead  of 
attacking  or  pursuing  the  Cherokees^  loaded  the  Dela- 
wares  with  reproaches,  for  their  temerity,  as  they  called 
it,  in  having  dared,  being  women,  to  take  the  lead  in  at- 
tacking men.  They  told  them  that  the  Five  Nations 
being  their  superiors,  they  ought  to  have  waited  for 
them  before  they  attacked  the  Cherokees,  that  then  their 
protectors  would  have  fought  and  defeated  them,  but  that 
as  they  had  thought  proper  to  act  by  themselves,  they 
had  received  the  punishment  justly  due  to  their  pre- 
sumption. 

It  was  thus  that  the  Five  Nations  rewarded  the  confi- 
dence that  the  Dciawares  had  placed  in  them.  Their 
treachery  was  not,  however,  suspected  for  a  long  time  ; 
but  it  was  at  last  discovered ;  it  was  even  found  out  that 
in  this  last  engagement,  a  number  of  the  Iroquois  had 
joined  in  fight  against  them  with  their  enemies.  The 
Lenape  then  determined  to  unite  their  forces,  and  by 
one  great  effort  to  destroy  entirely  that  perfidious  na- 
tion. This,  they  say,  they  might  easily  have  done,  as 
they  were  then  yet  as  numerous  as  the  grasshoppers 
at  particular  seasons,  and  as  destructive  to  their  enemies 
as  these  insects  are  to  the  fruits  of  the  earth ;  while  they 
described  the  Mengwe  as  a  number  of  croaking  frogs  in 
a  pond,  which  make  a  great  noise  when  all  is  quiets  bat 
at  the  first  approach  of  danger,  nay,  at  the  very  rustling 
of  a  leaf,  immediately  plunge  into  the  water  and  are 
silent. 

But  their  attention  was  now  diverted  by  other  scenes. 
The  whiles  were  again  landing  in  great  numbers  on  their 
coast,  in  the  east  and  south,  and  this  spectacle  once  more 
engaged  all  the  capacity  of  their  minds.  They  were  lost 
in  admination  at  what  they  saw,  and  were  consulting  and 
deliberating  together  on  what  they  should  do.  The  Five 
Nations,  who  lived  out  of  the  reach  of  aH  danger,  never* 
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lfad«»  also  cftine ;  bat  bent  on  their  own  intertstt  while 
thej  w«re  inntlgnting  tlie  other  nations  to  fall  upon  the 
new  ronierBt  or  drife  them  off  from  their  shores,  by  which 
(bey  caused  useless  hostilities,  in  which  they  did  nut  ap- 
pear to  iiartiripatey  they  were  insinuating  themselves 
into  the  favour  of  the  powerful  strangers,  professing  great 
friendship  for  them,  persuading  them  that  they  were  su- 
perior to  the  other  Indian  nations,  that  they  had  coo- 
Iroul  over  them  ail,  and  would  chastise  those  who  should 
disturb  thetr  peace* 

Penn  came,  with  his  train  of  pacific  follow- 
Never  will  the  Delawares  Airget  tlieir  elder  brother 
Jfifuom  as  they  affectionately  and  respectfully  call  him. 
FViim  his  first  arrival  in  their  country,  a  friendship  was 
Ibrmed  between  tliem  which  was  to  last  as  long  as  the  aim 
should  shinc«  and  the  rivers  flow  with  water.  That 
friendahip  would  undoubtedly  have  continued  to  the  end 
of  time,  had  their  good  brother  always  remained  among 
tbem,  but  in  his  absence,  mischievous  people,  say  they, 
got  into  power,  who,  not  content  with  the  land  which  had 
been  given  to  them,  contrived  to  get  all  that  they  wanted  ^ 
and  when  the  Lenape  looked  round  for  the  friends  of 
their  brother  Miquon^  to  hear  their  just  complaints,  and 
redress  their  wrongs,  they  could  not  discover  them,  and 
had  the  misfortune  to  see  their  greatest  enemies  the 
Mengwe,  brought  on  for  the  purpose  of  shutting  their 
mouths,  and  compelling  them  to  submit  to  the  ityustice 
done  them. 

They  cannot  conceive  how  the  English  could  turn  fW>m 
tte  people  by  whom  they  had  been  so  kindly  received  and 
welcomed  with  open  arms ;  from  those  who  had  per- 
mitted them  to  sit  down  upon  their  lands  in  peace,  and 
Without  fear  of  being  molested  by  them ;  who  had  taken 
delight  in  supplying  all  their  wants,*  and  who  were  hap- 

*  Mr.  Proud,  i*  hit  History  of  Penntylvaiiia,  reUtet  that  fom« 
tiflie  after  the  estftblisfamtnt  of  Willian  Peim*t  govcrnmmV  tbo  imm 
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jf  in  smoking  tlie  jupe  of  friendship  witli  them  at  ono 
and  Che  same  fire  $  how  they  could  not  only  see  tlieai 
degraded  and  injured  by  a  base  and  perfidious  nationt 
but  join  with  that  nation  in  sinliing  them  stUI  lower. 
For  to  the  countenance  of  the  Englishf  they  say;  is  en- 
tirely owing  the  great  preponderance  which  the  Iroquois 
at  last  attained :  they  complain  that  the  English  did  sup- 
port that  enemy  against  themi  that  they  e?en  sanctioned 
Ihefr  insolence^  by  telling  them  to  make  use  of  tiieir  au- 
thority as  men^  and  bring  these  women  (the  Lenape)  to 
fbeir  senses.  That  they  were  even  insulted  and  treated 
in  a  degrading  manner^  in  treaties  to  which  the  BnglM& 
were  parties^  and  particularly  in  that  which  took  place 
at  Easton  in  Pennsyl?ania,  in  July  1742,  when  the  8iK 
Nations  were  publicly  called  on  to  compd  tbe  Delawares 
to  give  up  the  land  taken  from  them  by  the  long  day^a 
walk.  But  for  these  repeated  outrages^  they  would  not 
have  taken  part  with  the  French  in  the  memorable  war 
of  1755.  Nor,  perhaps,  would  they  havedone  so,  had  not 
they  been  seduced  into  the  measure  by  the  pertdious  Iro- 
nois*  At  tbe  commencement  of  that  war,  they  brought  the 
war  belt  with  a  piece  of  tobacco  to  tbe  Delawares,  and 
told  them :  <«Aemember  that  the  English  have  unjustly  de- 
«  prived  yon  of  much  of  your  land,  which  they  took  from 

dians  QBed  to  supply  the  fiimily  of  one  John  Chapmin,  whose  de- 
scendants stiU  reside  in  Backs  County^  with  all  kinds  of  provisions^ 
and  mentions  an  affecting  instance  of  their  kindness  to  that  llunily. 
Abraham  and  John  Chapman,  twin  ehildien  about  ntne  or  ten  years 
old^  going  out  one  evfning  to  seek  their  cattle,  met  an  Indian  in  tlie 
woods,  who  told  them  to  go  back,  else  they  would  be  lost.  Thfej 
took  his  adrice  and  went  back,  but  it  was  night  before  they  got  home^ 
where  they  found  the  Indian,  who  had  repaired  thither  out  of  anxi- 
ety  for  them.  And  their  parents,  about  that  time,  going  to  the  yearly 
meeting  at  Philadelphia,  and  learing  a  young  family  at  h^me,  the 
Indians  came  every  day  to  see  whether  any  thing  was  amiss  amon^ 
them*  Such  (says  Proud)  in  many  instances  was  the  kind  treatment 
of  the  Aborigines  of  this  country  to  the  English,  in  their  first  Itnd 
eaiiir  settlemeBt.    Proud's  Uiit  voL  I.  p.  333, 334 


«« jwk  bj. force*  Tour  cauM  is  jvat;  therefore  emoke  of 
P  this  tobacco,  and  arise ;  join  with  us  our  fatfaera  tbe 
^<  French,  and  take  your  revenge.  You  are  women,  it 
«« ia  trae,  but  we  will  sborten  jrour  petticoats,  and  thougli 
Myou  may  appear  by  your  dreee  to  be  women,  yet  by 
wyonr  condoct  and  language  yon  will  convince  your 
<<  enemies  that  yon  are  determined  not  tamely  to  suffer 
<^  the  wroqgi  and  injuries  inflicted  upon  you.'' 

Yielding  to  these  solicitations,  tbe  Delawares  and  their 
eoanexions  took  up  arms  against  the  English  in  favour 
of  the  French,  and  committed  many  hostilities,  in  which 
the  Iroquois  appeared  to  take  no  part*  Sir  William 
Johnson  requested  them  to  use  their  ascendancy  and  to 
persuade  the  hostile  Indians  to  lay  down  the  hatchet, 
instead  of  which,  instead  of  conforming  to  the  ancient 
custom  of  Indian  nations,  which  was  simply  to  take  the 
war  hatchet  back  from  those  to  whom  they  had  given  it, 
they  fell  on  a  sadden  on  the  unsospectiog  Lenape,  killed 
their  catUe,  and  destroyed  their  town  on  the  Susquehan- 
nab,  and  having  taken  a  number  of  them  prisoners,  car- 
ried tbmn  to  Sir  William  Johnson,  who  confined  and  put 
them  in  irons.  This  cruel  act  of  treachery,  the  Dela- 
wares say,  they  will  never  forget  nor  forgive. 

Thus  the  I^enape,  whose  principal  settlements  were 
Ifafln  on  the  frontier  of  Pennsylvania,  took  part  with  the 
French,  and  acted  hoetilely  against  the  English  during 
the  whole  of  the  war  of  1756.  The  animosity  which 
aialflal  hontilities  produced  between  them  and  tbe  white 
aettlen  c<HM:arred,  no  doubt,  vrith  other  causes,  in  produ- 
eini;  the  murder  of  the  Conestogo  Indians,  wbfeh  took 
place  at  the  close  of  that  war,  in  December  1763,  and  is 
feelingly  related  by  Loskiel,  Part  L  ch.  i4  and  15. 

The  revolutionary  war  put  an  end  to  the  exorbitant 
power  of  the  Iroquois.  They  were,  indeed,  still  support- 
ed hy  the  British  government,  but  the  Americans  were 
now  the  strongest  party,  and  of  course  -  against  them. 
They  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  other  Indian  nations 
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to  join  them,  but  their  ezpcctationB  woli»  deeeiTell. 
At  a  meeting  which  tooli  place  at  Pittsbuif^  in  1775»  for* 
the  express  purpose  of  deltberatinf;  on  tlie  part  which  it 
became  Indifuis'  to  take  in  tbe  disturbances  which  had' 
arisen   between   the   King  of   Great  Britain    and   his 
subjects*  Capt«  White  Eyes,  a  sensible  and  very  spirited 
warrior  of  the  Lenape,  boldly  declared  to  a  select  bodj 
oftlie  Senecas»  that  his  Indians  would  never  join  any 
nation  or  [lowrry  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  a  peopla 
who  were  born  oh  the  same  soil  with  them.      That  the 
Americans  were  his  friends  and  brothers^  and  that  no 
nation  should  dictate  to  him  what  part  he  should  take  in 
the  existing  war.     Anticipating  the  measure  which  the 
American  Congress  took  in  the  succeeding  year»  he  de- 
clared hvnselft*  in  behalf  of  his  nation,  free  and  indepen* 
dent  of  the  Iroquois;  they  had  pretended  that  they  bad 
conquered  him,  they  had  made  a  woman  of  him  and 
dressed  him  in  woman's  apparel,  but  now  he  was  again 
a  man,  he  stood  before  them  as  a  man,  and  with  tbe 
weapons  of  a  man  he  would  assert  his  claim  to  all  yon- 
der country,  pointing  to  the  land  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Allegheny  river;  for  to  him  it  belonged,  and  notio  the 
Six  Nations,   who  falsely  asserted   that  they  had  ac- 
quired it  by  conquest.      In  the  year  177^  or  1779,  the 
Lenape  bravely  asserted  their  national  independence  by 
joining  Col.  Bnidhead's  troops  in  an  expedition  against 
the  Senecas.    If  they  did  not  do  as  much  in  that  war  as 
might  have  been  expected  of  tliem,  and  took  only  a  par- 
tial revenge.  It  was  owitig  to  the  death  of  their  brave 
chief  Wliite  Eyes,  who  died  of  the  small  pox  at  Pittsborgy 
I  think,  in  the  year  1780.     He  was  a  christian  in  his 
hearty  but  did  not  live  to  make  a  public  profession  of  our 

^  Indian  chieit  in  their  public  speeehes*  always  speak  on  behalf  of 
their  nation  in  ihe  singular  number  and  in  tbe  first  person,  eosaider- 
ing  themselves,  in  a  manner,  as  its  repreaentatlfes. 
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rdigiiNit  tiMNBgh  it  !•  well  known  thnt  lie  peimaded  many 
Indians  Co  embmre  it.* 

Ailhoogb  the  Lenape  acted  independently  in  tlie  war 
of  1756f  and  made  a  formal  declaration  of  their  indepen* 
dence  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolutionary  wan  jet  the 
SixNations  persevered  in  their  pretensions*  and  still  affect- 
ed  to  consider  tliem  as  women.  Pindingy  however^  that 
tbb  obsolete  claim  was  no  longer  acknowledged*  and  that 
it  was  useless  to  inriat  upon  it  any  longer*  they  came 
forward  of  their  own  accond*  about  the  time  of  Wayne^s 
treaty*  and  formally  declared  that  the  Lenape  and  their 
allies  were  no  longer  women*  but  mebt. 

The  Delawares  and  Mohicans  agree  in  saying*  that 
lh>m  the  time  of  the  fatal  treaty  in  which  they  were  per- 
soaded  to  assimilate  thenwelves  to  women*  and*  indeed* 
ever  since  the  Europeans  Srst  came  into  the  country* 
the  conduct  of  the  Iroquois  was  treacherous  and  perfi* 
diooB  in  the  extreme*  That  it  wss  their  constant  prac* 
tice  to  sally  out  secretly  and  commit  depredations  on 
the  nelgbbooring  nations*  with  intent  to  involve  them  in 
wars  with  each  other*  That  they  would  also  commit 
muntoa  on  the  frontier  settlers*  from  Virginia  to  New 
England*  and  charge  the  tribes  who  were  settled  in  the 
aeighboorhood  with  the  commission  of  those  crimes. 
That  they  would  then  turn  negotiators*  and  effect  a 
peace*  always  at  the  expense  of  the  nation  whom  they 
Jiad  iiyured.  They  would  sell  the  lands  of  other  nations 
to  the  English. and  receive  the  money*  pretending  to  a 
paramount  right  to  the  whole  territory*  and  this*  say  the 
Lenapoy  was  their  manner  of  ooKqvBBiRO  hatioks  ! 
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CHAPTER  IL 
mmiATx  Aoootmr  or  the  nnrr  ABanriou  w  the  Birrcii 

AT  NEW  YORK  1SLAK0. 

THE  Leoni  iMMp^  olain  tto  honwr  of  hmvmg  re- 
vived and  welcemad  the  Boropeant  w  their  first  armal 
IB  the  countryt  altiiated  belween  New  Engtand  apd  Yi^ 
ginia.  It  18  probaUet  however^  that  the  Mahtcaai  or 
Mohicana,  who  thea  iahabited  the  baaka  of  the  JBodaoDt 
concarred  ia  the  hoapilable  act.  The  rtfatiea  I  am  ga^ 
iag  to  make  was  taken  dowa  manj  years  sioce  firom 
the  mouth  of  an  inteUjgeat  Delawi^  ladiaai  aad  amy 
be  considered  as  a  oarrect  acoeaat  of  the  tradatioB  esK- 
istisig  among  them  of  this  momeatoas  aveat.  I  |^ve4t  aa 
mach  as  passible  in  their  own  laagaage. 

A  great  many  years  aga»  when  men  with  a  white  skin 
had  never  jet  been  seen  la  this  iaad,  soaM  Indians  who 
were  oat  a  ishing  at  a  place  where  the  sea  widens,  es- 
pied at  a  great  distance  something  remarkably  laiys 
floatif^  on  the  water,  aad  each  as  they  Imd  never  seen 
before.  These  Indiana  ioMsediately  retomiag  to  tho 
ahore,  apprised  their  coaatrymea  of  what  they  had  ok* 
aerved,  and  pressed  them  to  go  oat  with  them  aad  dis- 
cover what  it  might  be.  They  hurried  out-  together* 
and  saw  with  astonishmeat  the  phenomenon  which  now 
appeared  to  their  sight,  but  could  not  agree  apaa 
what  it  was^  some  believed  it  to  be  an  uncommonly 
large  fish  or  animal,  while  others  were  of  opinion  it 
must  be  a  very  big  house  floating  on  the  sea.  At  length 
the  spectators  couclnded  that  this  wonderful  object  waa 
moving  towards  the  land,  and  that  it  must  be  an  animal 
or  something  else  ihat  had  life  in  it ;  it  would  therefore 
be  proper  to  inform  all  the  Indians  on  the  inhabited  Isl- 
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andiof  what  they  haA  aaoit  and  pat  them  oa  their  gaart. 
Aceefdiiigljr  thej  teat  off  a  aoniber  of  ranaera  aad  wa» 
teroMi  to  carry  the  aewe  te  their  acattered  chiefii^  thirt 
they  aright  send  off  ia  e? ery  diraction  Ibrlthe  «arriori» 
with  a  Bitaaafcu  Hiaft  they  ehoaid  eoan  oiriaiaiediate|y. 
Theee  arririag  in  aaiabeniy  and  bating  theaiaelves  riew- 
ed  the  etNunge  apfearaaee,  a»d  obeerving  that  it  waa 
actuaUy  aiavipg  towarda  the  eatvaace  of  the  titer  or 
hay ;  coacloded  it  to  be  n  veoMtlMhly  la^^  he«M  ia 
which  tlw  MaMitto  (the  Great  or  SopreaM  Beng)  hiai« 
•eir  wae  pieaeat»  and  HMt  he  probably  wee  eoaiing  te 
rieit  theai.     By  tble  time  the  chiefc  were  aeeeoMed  at 
Tofk  islaad  and  deliberating  in  wlmt  minnnr  hi  whieh 
they  eheaM  raoQive  their  Mannitta  on  hie  arrital.  Ereiy 
aMMure  waa  taken  te  be  well  providod  with  pknty  of 
BMat  far  a  racriAoe.     The  waown  were  deaired  to  pre* 
pare  the  beat  tktaaia.    All  the  idole  or  imagea  were  exn* 
Mined  and  pot  in  ofderf  and  a  grand  daace  wae  eappoeed 
not  only  te  be  an  agreeable  eateitainnMnt  for  the  Great 
Beings  bat  it  was  belieted  that  it  mighty  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  eaoriice^  contriboiD  to  appease  bin  if  he  waa 
angry  wMb  theai.    The  conjanre  were  dee  set  to  workf 
tedetewalne  what  tbie  phemnnenon  pertended#  and  what 
the  poaslUe  reeult  of  it  niight  be.     Te  these  and  to  the 
diieft  and  wiee  aMi  off  the  nationsy  ment  wonen  and 
ohildren  were  looking  op  fbr  adrico  and  prelection. 
Distracted  between  hope  and  fbary  they  were  at  a  loea 
what  to  do;  a  danoe^  howerer,  conMnenoed  in  great  con- 
fiision.     While  in  this  eitoationt  fresh  ranners  arrkn 
declaring  it  to  be  a  kige  boase  of  rariooe  coioars,  and 
orewded  with  litiag  creatarea.     It  appears  now  to  bn 
eertidnt  that  it  is  the  great  Mnnnitloy  bringingthem  soon 
kind  of  gancy  each  as  he  had  net  pten  them  before,  bal 
other  ronners  soon  after  arririag  declare  that  it  ie  post 
tirely  a  house  full  of  hnman  beings,  of  quite  a  diflTer- 
ent  colour  from  that  of  the  IndiaoSf  and  dressed  differ- 
ently from  them  f  thnt  in  pnrCicular  oae  of  them  waa 
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dressed  entirety  in  redf  who  must  be  the  Mannitto  liiffl'- 
self.     Thejr  are '  hailed  rrom  the  vessel  in   a  language 
they  do  not  understand,  yet  they  shout  or  yell  in  return 
by  way  of  an^ei;,  according  to  the  custom  of  their  coun- 
try ;  mnny  are  for  running  off  to  the  woods,  but  arepres- 
sed  by  others  to  stay,  in  order  not  to  give  offence  to  their 
visitor,  who  might  find  them  out  and  destroy  them.  The 
house,  some  say,  large  canoe,  at  last  8to|ia»  and  a  canoe 
of  a  smaller  size  comes  on  shore  with  the  red  man  and 
some  others  in  it ;  some  stay  with  bis  canoe  to  guard  it. 
The  chiefs  and  wise  men,  assembled  in  council,  form 
themselves  into  a  large  circle,  towards  which  the  man  in 
red  clothes  approaches  with  two  others*    ^e  saloti^s  them 
with  a  friendly  countenance,  and  they  return  the  salute 
after  their  manner.     They  are  lost  in  admiration ;  the 
dress,  the  manners,  the  whole  appearance  of  the  unknown 
strangers  is  to  them  a  subject  of  wonder ;  but  they  are 
particularly  struck  with  him  who  wore  the  red  coat  all 
glittering  with  gold  lace,  which  they  could  in  no  manner 
account  for.     He,  surely,  must  be  the  great  Mannitto^ 
but  why  should  he  have  a  white  skin  2     Meanwhile,  a 
large  Hadshack*  is  brought  by  one  of  his  servants,  from 
wliich  an  unknown  substance  is  poured  out  into  a  small 
cup  or  glass,  and  handed  to  the  supposed  Mannitto.    He 
drinks — has  the  glass  filled  again,  and  hands  it  to  the 
chief  standing   next  to  him.     Tlie   chief  receives  U^ 
but  only  smells  the  contents  and  passes  it  on  to  the  next 
chief,  who  does  the  same.    The  glass  or  cup  thus  passes 
through  the  circle^  without  the  liqn<»r  being  tasted  bj 
any  one,  and  is  upon  the  point  of  being  returned  to  the 
red  clothed  Mannitto,  when  one  of  the  Indians^  a  brave 
man  and  a  great  warrior,  suddenly  jumps  up  and  ha- 
rangues the  assembly  on  the  impropriety  of  returning 
the  cup  with  its  contents.    It  was  handed  to  them,  saya 
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*  Rackhack  it  properly  ft  goordi  but  tinee  they  have  teen  jfltM 
iMttkt  and  deeaoterty  thc^  call  them  by  the  tame  oame. 
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he,  by  the  Mannitto,  tliat  (bey  shoulcf  drink  out  of  it,  as 
be  himself  had  done.  To  follow  his  example  would  be 
pleasini^  to  him ;  but  to  return  what  he  had  given  them 
might  provoke  his  wrath,  and  bring  destruction  on  them. 
And  since  the  orator  believed  it  for  ttie  good  of  the  na- 
tion that  the  contents  oflTered  them  should  be  drunk,  and 
as  no  one  else  would  do  it,  he  would  drink  it  himself,  let 
the  consequence  be  what  it  might ;  it  was  better  for  one 
man  to  die,  than  that  a  whole  nation  should  bq  destroy- 
ed. He  then  took  the  glass,  and  bidding  the  assembly 
a  solemn  farewel,  at  once  drank  up  its  whole  contents. 
Every  eye  was  fixed  on  the  resolute  chief,  to  see  what 
efiect  the  unknown  liquor  would  produce.  He  soon  be- 
gan to  stagger,  and  at  last  fell  prostrate  on  the  ground. 
His  companions  now  bemoan  his  fate,  he  falls  into  a 
sound  sleep,  and  they  think  he  has  expired.  He  wakes 
again,  jumps  up  and  declares,  that  he  has  enjoyed  the 
most  delicious  sensations,  and  that  tic  never  before  felt 
himself  so  happy  as  after  he  had  drunk  the  cup.  He 
asks  for  more,  his  wish  is  granted ;  the  whole  assembly 
then  imitate  him,  and  all  become  intoxicated. 

After  this  general  intoxication  had  ceased,  for  they 
say  that  while  it  lasted  the  wiiites  had  confined  them- 
selves to  their  vessel,  the  man  with  the  red  ctothes  re- 
turned again,  and  distributed  presents  among  them,  con- 
sisting of  beads,  axes,  hoes,  and  stockings  such  as  the 
white  people  wear.  They  soon  became  familiar  with  each 
other,  and  began  to  converse  by  signs.  Tiie  Dutch  made 
them  understand  that  they  would  not  stay  here,  that 
they  would  return  home  again,  but  would  pay  them 
another  visit  the  next  year,  when  they  would  bring  them 
more  presents,  and  stay  with  them  a  while ;  but  as  they 
could  not  live  without  eating,  they  should  want  a  little 
land  of  them  to  sow  seeds,  in  order  tb  raise  herbs  and 
vegetables  to  put  into  their  broth.  They  went  away  as 
they  had  said,  and  returned  in  the  following  season, 
when  both  parties  were  much  rejoiced  to  see  each  other ; 

Vol.  I.  H 
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bqt  the  whites  ]fiii|;hed  at  tbe  IndianSf  fifseing  that  (h.ej 
li^new  pat  the  U9e  of  the  axes  and  lioes  they  had  givea 
tliem  the  year  berpre ;  For  they  had  theae  hanginif  to  their 
breasts  as  oriULmentSf  and  the  stockings  were  made  use 
of  as  tobacco  pouches.  The  whites  now  put  handles  to 
the  fm^mer  for  theiny  and  cut  trees  down  before  their  eyeSf 
hoed  up  tlie  ground^  and  put  the  stockings  on  their  If:ge. 
Here,  they  say,  a  general  laughter  ensued  among  tho 
Indians^  tlmt  they  bad  remained  ignorant  of  the  use  of 
such  valuable  implementSy  and  had  borne  the  weight  of 
sucli  heavy  metal  hanging  to  their  necks,  for  such  a 
length  of  time.  They  took  every  white  man  they  saw 
for  an  inferior  Mannttto  attendant  on  the  supreme  Deity 
who  shone  superior  in  the  red  and  laced  clothes.  A^ 
the  whites  became  daily  more  familiar  with  the  Indians, 
they  at  last  proposed  to  stay  with  tliemy  and  asked  only 
for  so  much  ground  for  a  garden  spot  as,  they  said^ 
the  hide  of  a  bullock  would  cover  or  encompass,  which 
hide  was  spread  before  them.  The  Indians  readily- 
granted  this  apparently  reasonable  request;  but  the 
whites  then  took  a  knife  and  beginning  at  one  end  of  tho 
hide,  cut  it  up  to  a  long  rope,  not  thicker  than  a  child's 
finger,  so  that  by  the  time  the  whole  was  cut  tip,  it  made 
a  great  heap ;  they  then  took  the  rope  at  one  end,  and 
drew  it  gently  along,  carefully  avoiding  its  breaking* 
It  was  drawn  out  into  a  circular  form,  and  being  closed 
at  its  ends»  encompassed  a  large  piece  of  ground.  The 
Indians  were  surprised  at  the  superior  wit  of  the  whites,* 
but  did  not  wish  to  contend  with  them  about  a  little  land, 
as  they  had  still  enough  themselves.  The  white  and  red 
men  lived  contentedly  togetiier  for  a  long  time,  though 
the  former  from  time  to  time  asked  for  more  land,  which 
was  readily  obtained,  and  thus  they  gradually  proceeded 

*  These  Dutchmen  were  probably  acquainted  with  what  is  related 
of  Queen  Dido  in  ancient  history,  and  Uius  turned  their  classiofti 
kppwledg^  to  a  good  account- 
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hij^ber  tip  the  Mahicanittuck,  until  the  Indians  bej^an  to 
believe  that  they  would   soon   want  all  their  cuuntrj,  i/ 
^bich  in  the  end  proved  true.  ^  A 


CHAPTER  III. 

AlXAK  meULTKIHS  OF  THE  CONDUCT  OF  THE  EUROPEANS 

TOWARDS  THRM. 

LbN(^  and  dismal  are  the  complaints  wliich  the  Indians 
make  of  European  ingratitude  and  injustice.  They  love 
to  repeat  tbem,  and  always  do  it  with  the  eloquence  of 
naturey  aided  by  an  energetic  and  cumprebeneive  lan« 
gaa^9  which  our  polished  idioms  cannot  imitate.  Often 
I  bate  listened  to  these  deacriptions  of  their  hard  suf- 
ferings, until  I  felt  ashamed  of  being  a  wkite  man. 

They  are,  iti  general,  very  minute  in  these  recitals, 
and  proceed  with  a  great  degree  of  order  and  regularity. 
They  begin  with  the  Virginians,  whom  they  call  the 
kmg  knitest  and  who  were  the  first  European  settlers  in 
this  part  of  the  American  continent.  **  It  was  we/^  say 
the  Lcina]|ke,  MoliicarrH,  and  their  kindred  tribes,  «  who 
'« ^D  kindly  received  them  on  their  first  arrival  into  our 
^country.  We  took  them  by  the  hand,  and  bid  them 
'<  welcome  to  sit  dowu  by  our  side,  and  live  with  us  as 
<* brothers,  but  how  did  they  requite  our  kindness? 
«<They  at  first  asked  only  for  a  little  land  on  vyhich  to 
<«  raise  bread  for  themselves  and  their  families,  and  pas* 
^<  ture  for  their  cattle,  which  we  freely  gave  them.  They 
f  soon  wanted  more,  which  we  also  gave  them.  They 
'<saw  the  game  in  the  woods,  which  the  Great  Spi- 
<<  rit  bad  given  us  ibr  bur  sabsistence,  and  they  want- 
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<<  cd  that  too.  They  penetrated  into  the  woods^  in  quest 
<«  or  garnet  they  discovered  spots  of  land  which  pleased 
«<  them ;  that  land  they  also  wanted,  and  because  we 
^f  w*ere  loth  to  part  ^ith  it,  as  we  saw  they  had  already 
«  more  than  they  had  need  of,  they  took  it  from  us  by 
<<  force  and  drove  us  to  a  great  distance  from  our  ancient 
«'  homes." 

<<  By  and  by  the  Dwtehemann^  arrived  at  Manahaeh^ 
« t^imffifc/'f  (here  they  relate  with  all  its  details  what 
lias  been  said  in  the  preceding  chapter.)  «  The  great  man 
«<  wanted  only  a  little,  little  land,  on  which  to  raise 
<<  greens  for  his  soup,  just  as  much  as  a  bullock's 
<«  hide  would  cover.  Here  we  first  might  have  observed 
« their  deceitful  spirit.  The  bullock's  hide  was  cut 
«« up  into  little  strips,  and  did  not  cover,  indeed,  but  en- 
«<  circled  a  very  large  piece  of  land,  which  we  foolishly 
«<  g^nted  to  them.  They  were  to  raise  greensL  on  it,  in- 
<<  stead  of  which  they  planted  great  guns  $  afterwards  they 
''built  strong  houses,  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
« Island,  then  went  up  the  river  to  our  enemies,  the 
«  Mengwe,  made  a  league  with  them,  persuaded  us  by 
« their  wicked  arts  to  lay  down  our  arms,  and  at  last 
'<  drove  ns  entirely  nut  of  the  country.''  Here,  of  course^ 
is  related  at  full  length,  the  story  which  we  have  told  in 
the  first  chapter.    Then  the  Delawares  proceed. 

«Wben  the  Tenguseif.  arrived  at  MaehtiUckwannej^ 
« they  looked  about  every  where  for  good  spots  of  land^ 
«  and  when  they  found  one,  they  immediately  and  with- 
<<  out  ceremony  possessed  themselves  of  it  i  we  were  as- 

*  The  Hollanders. 

f  Manhattan^  or  New  York  Island* 

%  An  llndian  corruption  of  the  word  EngUtht  whence  probably  the 
nickname  Yankee*- 

§  This -word  means  "  a  cluster  of  Islands  with  channels  every  way^ 
'*  so  that  it  is  in  no  place  shut  up  or  impassable  for  craft.*'  The  In- 
dians  think  that  the  white  people  have  corrupted  this  word  into 
Ma99a€hu$etti'  It  deserves  to  be  remarked  as  an  example  of  the 
comprehensiveness  of  the  Indian  langutgea* 
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<^  tooished,  bot  still  we  let  them  go  on^  not  thinking  it 
**  worth  while  to  contend  for  a  little  land.  But  when  at 
<«  last  they  came  to  our  Tavourite  spots,  those  which  lay 
'f  most  convenient  to  our  fisheries^  then  hloody  wars  en- 
**  sued :  we  would  have  been  contented  that  yie  white 
<<  |ieople  and  we  should  have  lived  quietly  beside  each 
<<  other ;  but  these  white  men  encroached  so  fast  upon  us» 
<<that  we  saw  at 'once  we  should  lose  all,  if  we  did  not 
«<  resjst  them.  The  wars  that  we  carried  on  against 
'<  each  other,  were  long  and  cruel.  We  were  enraged 
'<  when  we  saw  the  white  people  pot  our  friends  and 
"  relatives  whom  they  had  taken  prisoners  on  board  of 
« their  ships,  and  carry  them  off  to  sea,  whether  to  drown 
^  or  sell  them  as  slaves,  in  the  country  from  which  they 
''came,  we  knew  not,  but  certain  it  is  that  none  of  them 
'<  have  ever  returned  or  even  been  heard  of.  At  last 
<<  they  got  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  country  whiqii 
•*  the  Great  Spirit  had  given  us.  One  of  our  tribes  was 
'<  forced  to  wander  far  beyond  Quebec  ;  others  dispersed 
'<  in  small  bodies,  and  sought  places  of  refuge  where  they 
'« could  ;  some  came  to  Pennsylvania ;  others  went  far  to 
''  the  westward  and  mingled  with  other  tribes. 

«To  many  of  those,  Pennsylvania  was  a  last,  de- 
« lightful  asylum.  But  here,  again,  the  Europeans  dis- 
« turbed  them,  and  forced  them  to  emigrate,  although 
<<they  had  been  most  kindly  and  hospitably  received. 
'(  On  which  ever  side  of  the  Lenapewihittuckf*  the  white 
''people  landed,  they  were  welcomed  as  brothers  by  our 
'<  ancestors,  who  gave  them  lands  to  live  on,  and  even 
**  hunted  for  them,  and  furnished  them  with  meat  out  of 
'<  tlie  woods.  Such  was  our  conduct  to  the  white  men,f 
'« who  inhabited  this  country,  until  our  elder  brother,  the 

*  The  Delaware  river.  I  have  said  above,  p.  33.  tliat  Hittuck  means 
a  rapid  stream.  1  should  have  added  that  it  means  so  only  when  pla- 
ced at  the  end  of  another  word,  and  used  as  a  compound.  Singly,  it 
signifies,  a  tree* 

\  The  Swedes  and  Dutch- 
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«  great  and  good  Mkiitoi^,')^  caine  and  brought  us  words 

^<  of  i)eac6  and  good  ^  ill.      We  believed  his  words,  and 

^<  hiii  m^itiorj  ih  still  held  in  veneratibn  among  as.     But 

«<  it  was  hot  ion^  before  our  joy  wad  turhed  into  sor- 

^<  roVtr :  •ur  brother  Miqnon  died,  and  those  of  his  good 

^<  counsellors  who  ii^ere  of  his  mind,  and  knew  what 

«^  bad  passed  between  him  and  our  ancestors,  were  no 

«« longer  lifatehed  to;  the  strangersf  who  had  taken  their 

<<  l^laces,  no  longer  spoke  to  us  of  sitting  down  by  the 

^<  side  of  each  other  as  brothers  of  one  family,  they  for- 

^<  |;ot  that  friendship  which  their  great  man  had  esta- 

^  blished  with  us,  and  was  to  last  to  the  end  of  tinie  ; 

^<  they  now  only  strove  to  get  all  our  land  from  us  by 

«<  fraud  or  by  force,  and  when  we  attempted  to  remind  thenl 

<<  of  whkt  our  good  brother  had  said,  they  became  angry, 

^*  ktid  sent  word  to  our  enemies  the  M en^we,  to  meet 

^<  theita  at  a  great  cc^icil  which  thisy  were  to  Hold  with  \ii 

^*  at  LoshaitwaktiX  n^here  they  should  take  us  by  the  hair 

M  of  our  heads,  and  ^hake  us  welL    The  Mengwe  came, 

''the  council  was  held,  and  in  the^  firesence  of  the  Whitd 

<<  men,  who  did  not  contradict  them,  they  told  us  that  iv6 

<<  were  women,  and  that  they  had  made  us  such ;  that  we 

'<  had  no  right  to  any  land,  because  it  was  all  theirs  i  that 

^  we  must  be  gone ;  and  that  as  a  great  favour  they  permit- 

'<  ted  us  to  go  and  settle  further  into  the  country,  at  the 

«<  plkce  which  they  tliemseives  pointed  out  at  Wyoming/'|} 

Thus  these  good  Indians,  with  a  kind  of  melancholy 

pleiFlsure,   recite  the  long    history   of  their  sufibrings. 

After  having  gone  througfi  the^e  painful  details,  they 

cteldom  fail  to  indulge  in  bitter,  but  too  just  reflection^ 

lipon  the  inen  of  Europe.  «  We  aiid  our  kindred  tribes,'^ 

say  they,  «<  lived  in  peace  )and  harmony  with  each  other, 

•  William  Penn. 

f  Land  traders  and  speculators.  '    • 

t  Easion. 

$  This  actuaUy  took  place  at  a  treaty  held  at  Easton,  in  July  and 
November,  1756* 


**  before  the  white  peoi>Ie  came  into  ibis  country ;  our 
€<  council  bonse''^  extended  Tar  to  the  nor.tb  and  (ar  to  tl\e 
^^  south.  In  the  middle  of  it  we  would  meet  Cpopi  all  parts 
«<  to  amoke  the  pipe  of  peace  together.  When  the  white 
'<men  arrived  in  the  south,  we  received  them  as  Triends ; 
«  we  did  the  same  when  they  arrived  in  the  east.  It  was 
<'  we,  it  was  our  forefathers,  who  made  t^em  welcome,  find 
<*  let  them  sit  down  bj  our  side.  I'be  land  they  settled  on 
''  was  ours.  We  knew  not  but  the  Great  Spirit  had  sent 
<«  them  to  us  for  some  good  purpose,  and  therefore  we 
"  thought  they  must  be  a  good  people.  We  were  mista- 
'<  ken ;  for  no  sooner  had  they  obtained  a  footing  on  our 
« lands,  than  tliey  began  to  pull  our  council  bouse  downf 
•<  first  at  one  end  and  then  at  the  other,  and  at  last  meeting 
«<each  other  at  the  centre,  where  the  council  fire  was  yet 
<<  burning  bright,  they  put  it  out,^  and  extinguished  it  with 
«  our  own  blood  !$  with  the  blood  of  those||  who  with  us 
<^had  received  them !  who  had  welcomed  them  In  our  land ! 
^' Their  blood  ran  in  streams  into  our  fire,  and  extinguished 
'« it  so  entirely,  that  not  one  spark  was  left  us  whereby  to 

"  CMmci/AoKM  here  means,  "Connexion  District.* 
f  Pulling  the  council  house  down.    Destroying,  dispersing  the  com- 
munity, preventing  their  further  intercourse  with  each  other,  by  let- 
Uiog  between  them  on  their  land. 

t  Putting'  the  fire  out-  Murdering  them  or  their  people,  where 
they  assemble  for  pacific  purposes,  where  treaties  are  held  &c. ' 

i  Our  own  hiood-  The  blood  flowing  from  the  veins  of  some  of  onr 
community. 

IJ  Alluding  to  the  murder  of  the  Conestogo  Indians,  who  though 
of  another  tribe,  yet  had  joined  them  in  welcoming  the  white  people 
to  their  shores. 

In  a  narratire  of  this  lamentable  event,  supposed  to  hare  been 
written  by  the  late  Dr.  Franklin,  it  is  said  :  "  On  the  first  arrival  of 
"the  English  in  Pennsylvania,  messengers  from  this  tribe  came  to 
"welcome  them  with  presents  of  venison,  com  and  skins,  and  the 
"whole  tribe  entered  into  a  treaty  of  friendship  with  the  first  propri- 
"  etor,  William  Penn,  which  was  to  last  as  long  as  the  sun  should 
"shine,  or  the  waters  run  in  the  rivers.** 
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<<  kindle  a  new  fire  ;*  we  were  compelled  to  withdraw  our- 
*i  selves  beyond  the  great  swampif  and  to  fly  to  our  good 
<«  uncle  the  Delamattenos^  who  kindly  gave  us  a  tract  of 
« land  to  live  on.  How  long  we  shall  be  permitted  to  re- 
<<  main  in  this  asylum^  the  Great  Spirit  only  knows.  The 
**  whites  will  not  rest  contented  until  they  shall  have  de- 
^<  stroyed  the  last  of  us,  and  made  us  disappear  entirely 
«<  from  the  face  of  the  earth/' 

I  have  given  here  only  a  brief  specimen  of  the  charges 
which  they  exhibit  against  the  white  people.  There  are 
men  among  them,  who  have  by  heart  the  whole  history 
of  what  took  place  between  the  whiles  and  the  Indians^ 
since  the  farmer  first  came  into  their  country  ;  and  relate 
the  whole  with  ease  and  with  an  eloquence  not  to  be 
imitated.  On  the  tablets  of  their  memories  they  preserve 
this  record  for  posterity.  I,  at  one  time,  in  April  1787^ 
was  astonished  when  I  heard  one  of  their  orator<),  a  great 
chief  of  the  Delaware  nation,  go  over  this  ground,  reca- 
pitulating the  most  extraordinary  events  which  had  be- 
fbre  happened,  and  concluding  in  tliese  words :  «  I . 
*f  admit  there  are  good  white  men,  but  they  bear  no  pro- 
<«  portion  to  the  bad  ;  the  bad  must  be  the  strongest,  for 
« they  rule.  They  do  what  they  please.  They  enslave 
**  those  who  are  not  of  their  colour,  although  created  by 
«<  the  same  Great  Spirit  who  created  us.  They  would 
<<  make  slaves  of  us  if  they  could,  but  as  they  cannot  do 


*  The  fire  vfos  entirely  e,vtingui$hed  by  the  blood  of  the  murdered  run' 
m'njf  into  it;  not  a  spark  vat  left  to  kindle  a  nerofire.  This  al- 
ludes to  the  last  fire'  that  was  kindled  by  the  PennsylTania  goTern- 
ment  and  themselves  at  Lancaster,  where  the  last  treaty  was  held 
with  them  in  1762,  the  year  preceding  this  marder,  which  put  an  end 
to  all  business  of  the  kind  in  the  prorince  of  Pennsylvania* 

f  The  great  Svamp,    The  Glades  on  the  Allegheoy  mountains* 

^  Belamattenoo.  The  Uurons  or  Wyandots,  whom  they  call  their 
uncle.  These,  though  speaking  a  dialect  of  the  Iroquois  language* 
are  in  connexion  with  the  Lenape. 
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<«  it,  they  kill  as !  There  is  no  faith  to  be  placed  in  their 
<' words.  They  are  not  like  the  Indians,  who  are  only 
^  enemies,  while  at  war,  and  are  friends  in  peace.  They 
<'will  say  to  an  Indian,  <<niy  friend!  my  brother!*' 
^  They  wtU  take  bioi  by  ttie  hand,  and  at  the  same  mo- 
«  ment  destroy  him.  And  so  you  (addressing  himself  to 
« the  Christian  Indians)  will  also  be  treated  by  them  be- 
<<  fore  long.  Remember !  that  this  day  I  have  warned 
«^  you  to  beware  of  such  firiends  as  these.  I  know  the  long 
«  hnvts  ;  they  are  not  to  be  tmsted.'' 

Efeven  months  after  this  speech  was  delivered  by  this 
prophetic  chief,  ninety  six  of  the  same  Christian  Indians, 
about  sixty  of  them  wo^peo  and  children,  were  murdered 
at  the  place  where  these  vtity  words  had  been  spoken, 
by  the  same  men  he  had  alluded  to,  and  in  the  saom 
manner  that  he  had  described*  See  Loskiel's  Histoid, 
Part  IIL  cb.  10. 


Vol,.  I. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

SUBSEQUENT  FATE  OP  THE  l£NAP£  AND  THEIR  KINDRElft 

TRIBES. 

AFTER  the  marder  of  the  Cooestogo  IndianSy  the 
Leoni  Lenape  thought  proper,  for  their  8afetj»  to  with- 
draw altogether  from  the.  interior  of  the  white  settle- 
ment^ into  the  wilds  of  the  Susqoehannah  country ;  and 
Govemmentf  conscious  that  thej  could  no  longer  protect 
any  Indians,  or  body  of  Indians,  whether  Christians  or 
not,  in  the  settled  parts  of  the '  province,  advised  the 
Christian  Indians,  whom,  during  the  last  troubles, 
they  had  with  diflkulQr  prevented  from  sharing  the  fate 
of  the  Conestogos,  to  retire  into  the  back  country.  They 
did  so,  and  settled  at  Wyalusing,  which  then  became  the 
nearest  settlement  of  Indians  to  the  white  inhabitants, 
being  upwards  of  150  miles  north  of  Philadelphia,  and 
about  100  miles  from  the  frontier  settlers  beyond  the 
blue  mountains ;  all  the  other  Indians  of  that  nation,  to- 
gether with  the  Nanticokes,  lived  then  higher  up  the 
Susquehannah.  For  about  five  years,  the  Indians  on 
this  river  enjoyed  peace,  and  the  Christian  Indians  lived 
quietly  here  and  at  another  settlement  they  had  made 
thirty  miles  higher,  built  good  houses  for  themselves, 
together  with  a  spacious  church,  planted  fruit  trees,  and 
put  large  bodies  of  land  under  cultivation.  But,  while 
they  were  flattering  themselves  with  the  most  favourable 
prospect,  they  were  informed  that  the  Six  Nations 
had  sold  the  whole  country,  including  the  land  they  lived 
on,  to  the  English.  They  soon  saw  through  the  object 
of  this  clandestine  proceeding,  of  which  they  had  not  re- 
ceived the  least  notice,  and  foreseeing  what  kind  of 
neighbours  they  should  have,  if  they  should  stay  where 
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tliey  were,  tbey  determiiied  to  move  off  in  a  body  to  tlie 
Ohio,  wliere  thej  bad  received  an  intitation  to  settle  from 
the  frand  coancil  of  their  nation.  Accordinglyy  two  ban- 
drad  and  forty  one  sools  set  oflT  directly  for  the  Mus- 
kingum riverf  where  a  large  tract  of  land  was  given  thenif 
out  of  that  which  the  Wyandots  had  formerly  granted  and 
confirmed  to  their  people ;  the  other  Indians  of  the  sama 
nation  residing  on  the  Susqoehannah  soon  followedf  some 
settling  at  one  place^  some  at  another;  the  Mouseys^ 
however^  joined  their  own  tribe*  who  long  since  had  emi* 
grated  and  were  settled  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Al- 
legheny river;  and  so  the  whole  country  east  of  the  AUe> 
gheny  mountains  was  cleared  of  its  original  inhabitants. 

The  Delawares  thus  became  at  once  released  from 
their  troaUesome  neighbours  the  Iroquoisy  who  had  cal* 
coiated  on  their  settling  near  themt  at  a  place  tbey  had 
already  fixed  upon ;  but  they  were  mistaken,  for  with  all 
their  fair  speeches  they  could  not  persuade  the  Lenapoy 
who  gave  them  plainly  to  understand  that  they  were  no 
longer  inclined  to  listen  to  a  people  who  had  so  long  and 
so  often  deceived  them. 

Tbui  happened  in  tlie  year  irGS,  about  six  years  before 
the  beginning  of  the  revolutionary  war.  During  which 
short  period  of  tranquillity,  the  numbers  of  the  Christian 
Indians  on  the  Ohio  rapidly  increased,  and  never  was 
there  snch  a  fair  prospect  of  their  being  fixed  in  a  state 
of  prosperous  civilisation.  But  the  revolution  put  an 
end  to  these  hopes,  and  this  opportunity  was  lost,  per- 
haps, never  to  return  again.  It  was  not  the  fault  of  the 
Ammican  government,  who  were  truly  desirous  of  see« 
ing  the  Indians  adopt  a  neutral  line  of  conduct,  and  re- 
peatedly advised  them  not  to  interfere  in  the  quarrel 
between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country;  happy 
would  it  have  been  if  the  British  government  had  acted 
in  the  same  manner ;  but  they  pursued  a  different  plan. 
These  poor  deluded  people  were  dragged  into  a  war  in 
which  they  had  no  concern,  by  which  nut  only  their  po- 
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pulation  was  gradually  reducedf  but  they  lost  the  desire 
of  becoming  a  civHiaed  people  $  for  tbe  Americans,  at  last^ 
become  exasperated  against  them,  and  considering  aU 
Indians  as  their  enemies,  they  sent  parties  out  from  time 
to  time  to  destroy  tbem.  The  murder  of  the  ChristiaB 
Indians  on  the  Muskingum  in  1782,  completed  their 
alienation.  Those  who  yet  remained  were  driven  to  de- 
spair, and  finally  dispersed. 

It  is  not  in  my  power  to  ascertain  the  whole  number 
of  the  Lenni  Lenape,  or  Delaware  Indians,  stHI  existing 
at  the  present  time.  As  fai*  as  I  am  informed,  they  are 
▼ery  much  scattered,  a  number  of  them,  chiely  of  the 
Monsey  tribe,  living  in  Upper  Canadn,  ethers  are  hi  thv 
state  of  Ohio,  and  some  on  the  waters  of  the  Wabash  in 
the  Indiana  territory.  A  considerable  number  of  them 
has  crossed  the  Mississippi.  Their  first  emigrations  to 
that  country  had  already  begun  between  the  years  17M 
nnd  1790.  What  the  numbers  of  this  nition  were  when 
the  Europeans  first  came  into  this  country  is  difllcult  tm 
tell ;  all  I  can  say  is,  that  so  early  as  17to,  their  oUest 
men  would  say  that  they  were  not  then  as  many  hu«* 
dreds  as  they  had  been  thousands.  l%ey  have  conside- 
rably decreased  since  that  period.  I  saw  them  mysdf 
between  the  years  1754  and  1760,  by  hundreds  at  a 
time,  and  Loskid  in  his  history  gives  an  account  of  up- 
wards of  800  having  been  fed  at  Bethlehem  in  one  year. 
in  the  year  1762,  while  I  lived  at  Tuscorawas  on  the 
Muskingum,  they  were  settled  on  that  river  and  its 
branches,  and  also  on  the  Cay ahogatriver,  which  empties 
into  Lake  Erie,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  they  had 
^ince  a  small  Christian  settlement  called  PUgcrruh,  (Pil* 
grim's  rest)* 

*  LoBkieI»  ptrt  HI*  eh.  13. 


The  SiiAVAirot  oa  Sawavos.* 

Tub  huitory  of  tbeae  people  is  here  given,  principally 
from  the  relations  of  old  Indians  of  Ihe  Mebicanf  tribe^ 
who  say  that  they  fumerly  inhabited  tlie  seothern  coun- 
try, Savannali  io  Georgia,  and  the  Floridas.   They  were 
a  restless  people,  delighting  in  wan,  in  which  they  were 
constantly  ennpiged  witli  aome  of  the  neiglibonring  na« 
tions.    At  last  their  neigbours,  tired  of  being  continually 
harassed  by  them,  ibraied  a  league  for  their  destruction* 
The  Sbawanos  findiiq;  themselves  thus  dangerously  sitn- 
^atedy  asked4o  he  permitted  to  leave  the  country,  which 
was  granted  to  then,  and  they  fled  immediately  to  the 
Ohio.     Here  their  main  body  settled,  and  sent  messen** 
gers  to  their  eider  brother^  the  Mohicans,  requesting 
them  to  intepcede  for  them   witli  Uieir  grandfather  tlie 
I^enni  i^snape,  that  be  miglit  take  tliem  under  his  pro«- 
tection.    This  the  Mohicans  willingly  did,  and  even  sent 
a  bod/  of  their  own  people  to  conduct  their  yeunger  br<h 
thtr  into  the  country  of  tbe  Delawares.     The  Sbawanos 
finding  themselves  safe  under  tbe  protection  of  their 
grand&ther,  did  not  all  choose  to  proceed  farther  to  the 
eastward,  but  many  of  them  remained  on  tbe  Oilio,  some 
of  whom  settled  even  as  high  up  that  river  as  the  long 
island,  above  which  the  French  afterwards  built  Fort 
Buquesne,  now  Pittsburg.     Those  who  proceeded  far- 
ther, were  accompanied  by  tiieir  chief,  named  Gacbga* 
watschiqoa,  and  settled  principally  at  and  about  tbe 
forks  of  Delaware,  some  few  between  that  and  the  con- 
fluence of  Delaware  and  Schuylkill,  and  some  even  on 

*  GenerilJobti  Gibson  tfaiakf  that  ^awan^  ts  their  proper  nmme  $ 
tliej  are  so  called  by  the  other  Indian  nationt,  from  their  being  a 
southern  people.  ShawaneUf  in  the  Lenape  language,  means  the  south  i 
Shavanacha  ,  the  uth  wind^  &c.  We  commonly  call  them  the 
Shavaneae, 

f  The  Sbawanos  call  the  Mohicans  their  elder  brother. 

#  U»kiel,partil.ehl0. 
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the  spot  where  Philadelphia  now  stands ;  others  were  con- 
ducted by  the  Mohicans  into  their  own  country^  where 
they  intermarried  with  them  and  became  one  people. 
When  those  settled  near  the  Delaware  had  multiplied, 
they  returned  to  Wyoming  on  the  Susquehannah,  where 
they  resided  for  a  great  number  of  years. 

In  the  mean  whilcy  those  who  had  remained  on  the 
Ohio  increased  in  numbers,  and  in  process  of  time  began 
again  to  be  troublesome  to  their  neigbours*     At  last, 
they  crossed  the  Allegheny  mountains,  and  falling  upon 
the  camps  of  the  Lenape  on  Juniata  river,  they  commit- 
ted  several  murders  and  went  off  with  their  plunder.    It 
was  soon  discovered  who  were  the  aggressors ;  but  the 
Lenape  had  now  assumed  the  station  of  •<  the  womanf** 
and  could  not  engage  in  wars.  They  could  only  apply  for 
protection  to  the  Five  Nations,  which  they  did,  expect- 
ing that  they  would  immediately  pursue  the  offenders 
and  inflict  an  exemplary  punishment  upon  them,  but  the 
Five  Nations  found  means  to  evade  their  demand  for  the 
present.    They  told  the  Delawares  that  the  season  was 
too  far  advanced  to  commence  a  war ;  that  it  was  better 
to  put  off  their  intended  expedition  until  the  ensuing 
spring ;  that  in  the  mean  time,  both  nations  should  put 
themselves   in  readiness,  and   keep  their  preparations 
secret,  and  that  as  soon  as  the  season  should  open,  they 
would  march  off  separately  and  meet  together  at  an  appoint- 
ed time  and  place  on  the  Allegheny,  then  push  on  toge- 
ther for  the  Shawano  towns  below  the  confluence  of  that 
river  and  the  Monongahela,  where  they  could  fall  together 
unawares  on  the  aggressors  and  punish  them.    The  Iro- 
quois  promised,  as  usual,  that  they  would  place  them- 
selves in  the  front  of  the  battle,  so  that  the  Delawares 
would  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  look  on  and  see  how 
bravely  their  protectors  would  fight  for   them,  and  if 
they  were  not  satisfied  with  that,  they  might  take  their 
revenge  themselves. 
Agreeably  to  this  plan,  the  Lenape  remained  quiet  till 
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the  spnogf  when,  with  a  body  of  their  most  Yaliant  men, 
they  narcbed  to  the  ap|K>inted  epot ;  but  how  great  was 
tbeir  surprise  when  their  pretended  chanpioDS  did  not 
maiLe  their  appearance  2  They  suspected  treachery^  and 
were  not  mistaken;  for  having  immediately  marched 
forward  to  the  Shawano  towns^  bent  on  talking  an  ex- 
emplary rerenge,  they  bad  the  disappointment  to  see  on 
their  arrival  their  enemies  pushing  off  as  fast  as  they 
oooM  down  the  Ohio  river  in  their  canoes.  Some  of 
then  were  flying  by  landf  as  probably  they  had'  not  a 
Sttfflcient  number  of  canoes  to  convey  their  whole  nom* 
ber ;  these  they  pursued  and  attacked,  beat  them  severely^ 
and  took  several  prisoners.  Here  they  had  a  striking 
instance  of  the  treachery  of  the  Mengwe»  who  had  warn- 
ed the  Sbawanos  of  their  approach.  Some  time  after 
tbisy  the  Sbawanos  who  resided  on  the  north  branch  of 
the  Susquehannab,  began  to  draw  off  by  degrees,  first 
to  the  west  branch  of  that  river  and  the  Juniata,  and 
then  to  the  Ohio ;  so  that  at  the  commencement  of  the 
French  war  in  1755,  they  had  all,  except  a  few  familleSf 
with  whom  was  their  chief  Paxnos,  retired  to  the  Ohio, 
where  they  joined  their  countrymen  in  the  war  against 
the  Enetish.* 


*  While  these  people  lired  at  Wyominj^  and  in  its  vicinity,  thef 
frequently  visited  by  missionaries  of  the  Society  of  the  United 
Brethren,  who  knowing  them  to  be  the  most  depraved  and  feraclous 
tribe  of  all  the  Indian  nations  they  had  heard  of,  sought  to  establish 
a  friendship  with  them,  so  ts  not  to  be  interrupted  in  their  joumiet 
from  one  Indian  Mission  to  another.  Count  ZinzendoriT  being  at  that 
time  in  the  coimtry,  went  in  1742  with  some  other  Missionaries  to 
visit  them  at  Wyoming,  stayed  with  them  30  days,  and  endeavoured 
to  imprest  the  gospel  troths  upon  their  minds;  but  these  hardened 
people,  suspecting  his  views,  and  believing  that  he  wanted  to  pur- 
chase their  land,  on  which  it  was  reported  there  were  mines  of 
Silver,  conspired  to  murder  him,  and  would  have  effected  their  pur- 
pose, but  that  Conrad  Weiser,  the  Indian  interpreter,  arrived  fortu- 
nately in  time  to  prevent  it.  (Loskielpart  U>ch.  !•}  Notwithstand- 
ing tliUi  the  brethren  frequently  visited  them,  snd  SheheUefflus,  a 
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Peace  was  made  in  1765^  between  Graat  Briteiii  asd 
France  ;  bat  the  restleae  spirit  of  tbe  Sbawanoe  did  not 
periait  Ibem  to  remaiii  quiet;  they  comaienced  war* 
against  their.  souUieni  neighbourSf  the  CherokeeSf  who* 
while  in  f  arauit  of  the  aggressors^  would  aonetinea 
tbroMgh  mistake  fall  upon  tlie  Leaape,  who  veaided 
ift  the  same  country  with  the  Shawanost  through  whom 
they  also  became  infolTod  in  a  war  with  that  nation^ 
vbich  lasted  seme  time.  The  Mengwe  .being  thaw 
also  at  war  with  the  Cherofcees^  and  frequently. retum- 
ing  with  their  prisoners  and  scalps  through  their  coun* 
try,  the  warlike  spieit  was  kept  alive  among  aU»  until 
tt  length  in  1768»  the  Cherokees  sought  a  renewal  of  the 
fmendship  formerly  existing  between  them  and  their 
grandbther  the  Lenapey  which  being  eibctedf  they,  by 
their  mediation»  also  brought  about  a  peace  between  theoa 
jand  the  Five  N  ations. 

Tbe  Shawanos  not  being  disposed  to  continue  tbe  war 
with  the  Cherokees  by  tberoselvesj  and  having  been  re- 
primanded by  their  grandfather^  for  being  the  instigators 
pf  all  those  troubUiSy  willingly  submitted  to  the  dictates 
of  the  Lenape*  and  from  that  time  remained  at  peace 
with  all  tbe  nations  until  the  year  1774,  when  they  weap 
involved  in  a  war  with  the  people  of  Yirginiai  occasioned 
by  some  murders  which  were  committed  on  lagan's  fa- 
mily connexions  and  others  by  white  people.  In  this 
instance  it  cannot,  I  tbink,  be  said  that  they  were  the 
aggressors,  yet  their  thirst  for  revenge  was  so  great,  and 
the  injured  Mengwe  at  their  side  called  out  so  loudly  for 

^hiefof  great  influence,  having  become  their  friend,  (Loskiel,  ibid« 
ch.  8.)  they  could  nov  travel  with  greater  safety-  He  died  at  Shamo- 
kin  in  1749;  the  Brethren  were,  however,  fortunate  enough  to  obtain 
the  friendship  of  Paznos  or  Paxsinos,  another  chief  of  the  Shawanot , 
who  gave  them  full  proof  of  it  by  sending  his  sons  to  escort  one  of 
them  to  Bethlehem  from  Shamoktn,  where  he  was  in  the  most  peri- 
k>us  situation,  the  war  having  just  broke  out.   (Loskiel»  ibid.  ch.  12.) 

*  Loekiel,  part,  I.  ch.  10. 
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vewngi^  that  fliey  with  grett  spirit  ei^grd  into  a  war 
with  the  Yirginiaifof  wbichf  however*  was  of  bat  short 
duratiooy  as  tbej  were  opposed  witli  an  equal  degree  of 
coarsgey  and  after  a  severe  hattle  between  the  two  rivalSf 
at  or  near  tlie  moatb  of  tlie  great  Kanhawa*  and  the  de- 
stnidien  of  many  of  their  towns  by  tlie  VirgiaianSf  tlie 
Bhawanoe  were  brought  to  make  peace  once  more ;  which 
did  not  last  long*  as  they  joined  the  British  against 
the  American  people,  some  time  after  the  commence* 
umut  of  the  revolutiom  and  rrmained  our  enemies  after 
that  time*  never  estaUtshing  a  firm  peace  with  usi 
natil  the  memorable  treaty  which  took  place  in  1796$ 
after  the  dedmve  defeat  of  the  nations  by  the  late  General 
Wayne, 

The  Sbawanos  lost  many  of  their  men  during  these 
eontests  ;  but  they  were  in  a  manner  replaced  by  indivi- 
deals  of  other  nations  joining  them.  Thos»  during  the 
lerohitionary  war*  about  one  hundred  turbulent  Chero- 
fceesy  who  eoald  not  be  brought  by  their  own  nation  to  be 
at  peaoe  with  the  American  people,  and  were  on  that  ac- 
count driven  out  of  their  country,  came  over  to  the  8ha- 
winast  while  othmi  from  the  Five  Nations  joined  tliem^ 
er  beciBM  timir  neighbours. 

The  Sbawanos  are  considered  to  be  good  warriors 
and  hunters.  They  are  courageous,  high  spirited 
ami  nuudyt  and  more  careful  in  providing  a  supply  of 
ammoiiifien  to  keep  in  reserve  for  an  emergency,  than 
any  other  nation  that  I  ha? e  heard  of.  Their  langoage 
is  more  easily  learned  than  that  of  the  Lenape,  and  has 
a  groat  affinity  to  the  Mohican,  Chippeway  and  otlier 
kindred  languages.  They  generally  place  the  accent  on 
the  last  syllable. 

Thb  NAimOOKBS. 

The  Delawares  say  that  this  nation  has  sprung  trom 
the  same  stock  with  them,  and  the  fact  was  acknow* 
Yo]..  I.  K 
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ledgpd  by  White,*  one  of  tlieir  chiefs,  whom  I  have  per- 
sonally known.  They  call  the  Delawares  their  grandFa- 
thers.  I  shall  relate  the  history  of  tlie  Shawanos,  as  1  bad 
it  from  the  mouth  of  White  himsoir. 

Every  Indian  beint;  at  liberty  to  pursue  what  occupa* 
pation  he  pleases,  White's  ancestors,  after  the  Lenape 
came  into  their  country,  preferred  seeking  a  livelihood 
by  fishinp^  and  trapping  along  the  rivers  and  bays,  to 
pursuing  wild  game  in  the  forest ;  they  therefore  detach- 
ed themselves,  and  sought  the  most  convenient  places  for 
their  purpose.  In  process  of  time,  they  became  very  nn* 
merous,  partly  by  natural  Increase,  and  partly  In  'conse^ 
quence  of  being  joined  by  a  number  of  the  Lenape,  and 
spread  themselves  ov^r  a  large  tract  of  country.  Thus 
they  became  divided  into  separate  bodies,  distinguished 
by  different  names ;  the  Canai,  they  say,  sprung  from 
,  them«  and  settled  at  a  distance  on  the  shores  of  the  Po* 
tomack  and  Susquehannah,  where  they  lived  when  tho 
white  people  first  arrived  in  Virginia ;  but  they  removed 
farther  on  their  account,  and  settled  higher  np  the  Sus- 
quehannah, not  far  from  where  John  Harris  afterwards 
established  a  ferry.  The  main  branch*  or  the  Nanti- 
cokes  proper,  were  then  living  in  what  is  now  called  the 
Eastern  shore  of  Maryland,  At  length,  the  white  people 
crowded  so  much  upon  them,  that  they  were  also  obliged 
to  seek  another  abode,  and  as  their  grandfather  was  him* 
self  retreating  back  in  consequence  of  the  great  influx  of 
the  whites,  they  took  the  advice  of  the  Mengwe,  and  bent 
their  course  at  once  to  the  large  flats  at  Wyoming,  where 
they  settled  by  themselves,  in  sight  of  the  Shawanos 
town,  while  others  settled  higher  up  the  river,  even  as 
high  as  Chemenkf  (Shenango)  and  Shummunk^  to  which 
places  they  all  emigrated  at  the  beginning  of  the  French 
war.     White's  tribe  resided  there  until  the  revolutionary 

*  See,  in  LoakieVs  History,  part  \h  ch.  10.  his  account  of  the  VMtt 
of  this  chief  to  the  Christian  Indian  Congregation  at  Bethlehein> 
^  Zenitigi^  according  to  Loskiel. 
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waTf  when  tbey  went  off  to  a  plnce  nearer  to  tlie  Briiisbf 
whose  part  they  had  takeot  and  whose  standani  they 
joined;  White  biinseir  had  joined  the  Christian  Indians 
at  Srhscheqaon*  several  years  previous  to  the  war,  and 
reniatned  ^itb  them. 

NnUiiiig,  said  White,  had  equalled  the  decline  of  his 
tribe  since  the  white  people  had  come  into  the  country* 
They  were  destroyed  in  part  by  disorders  which  they 
brought  with  thenit  by  the  small  pox,  the  venereal  dis* 
ease,  and  by  the  free  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  to  which 
great  numberM  frll  victims. 

The  emigration  of  the  Nanticnkes  from  Maryland  was 
well  known  to  the  Society  of  the  United  Brethren.  At  the 
time  when  these  people  ^ere  beginning  their  settlement  in 
the  forks  of  Delaware*  the  Kev.  Christian  Pyrl»us  noted 
down  in  his  memorandum  book,  «•  that  on  the  21st  day 
<<of  May  I748»  a  number  of  the  Nanticoke^  from  Mary- 
«« land*  passed  b^  Shamokin  in  ten  canoes»  on  their  way 
<«  to  Wyoming/'  Others,  travi^ling  by  land*  would  fre- 
quently pass  through  Bethlehem, and  from  theme  through 
the  Water  Gap  to  Nescopeck  or  Susquehannah,  and 
while  they  resided  at  Wyoming,  they,  together  with  the 
Sbawanese,  became  the  emissaries  of  the  Five  Nations^ 
and  in  conjunction  with  them  afterwards,  endeavoured 
to  remove  the  Christian  Indians  from  Gnadenhiitten,  in 
Northampton  county,  to  Wyoming ;  their  private  object 
being  to  have  a  full  opportunity  to  murder  the  white  in- 
habiCantSy  in  the  war  which  they  already  knew  would 
soon  break  out  between  the  French  and  English. 

These  Nanticokes  had  the  singular  custom  of  rcma- 
ting  the  bones  of  their  deceased  friends  from  the  burial 
place  to  a  place  of  deposit  in  the  country  they  dwell  in. 
In  earlier  times,  they  were  known  to  go  from  Wyoming 
and  Chemenk,  to  fetch  the  bones  of  their  dead  from  the 
Eastern  shore  of  Maryland,  even  when  the  bodies 
were  in  a  putrid  state,  so  that  they  had  to  take  off  the 
flesh  and  scrape  the  bones  cleans  before  they  could  carry 
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tben  along.  I  weN  remembar  having  seen  them  between 
the  years  1750  and  1760*  loaded  with  such  bones»  whichi 
being  fresh,  caosed  a  disagreeable  stenebi  as  they  passed 
f hroagh  the  town  of  Bethlehem. 

They  are  also  said  to  have  been  the  inventors  of  a 
poisonous  substance,  by  which  they  could  destroy  a 
whole  settlement  of  people,  and  they  are  accused  of  being 
skilled  in  the  arts  of  witchcraft ;  it  is  certain  that  they 
are  very  much  dreaded  on  this  account.  I  have  known 
Indians  who  firmly  belieVed  that  they  had  people  among 
them  who  could,  if  they  pleased,  destroy  a  whole  army^ 
by  merely  blowing  their  breath  towards  them.  Those 
of  the  Lenape*  and  other  tribes,  who  pretend  to  witeh- 
craft,  say  that  they  learned  the  science  from  the  Nanti- 
cokes ;  they  are  not  unwilling  to  be  taxed  with  being 
wizzards,  as  it  makes  them  feared  by  their  neighbours. 

Their  national  name,  according  to  the  report  of  their 
chief,  White,  is  MhiUgo.  The  Delawares  call  them 
UnicktgOt  and  the  Iroquois  Bgatuateratieh-rohne.  These 
three  names  have  the  same  meaning,  and  signify  tide* 
loater  peopUt  or  the  sea  shore  settkrs.  They  have  be-* 
sides  other  names,  by-names,  as  it  were,  given  them  with 
reference  to  their  occupation.  The  Mohicans,  for  in- 
stance, call  them  Ota^achgOt  and  the  Delawares  Tawaeh^ 
gudnOf  both  which  words  in  their  respective  languages^ 
signify  a  «  bridge,"  a  <<  dry  passage  over  a  stream  ;** 
which  alludes  to  their  being  noted  for  felling  great  num* 
bers  of  trees  across  streams,  to  set  their  traps  on.  Tfaej 
are  also  often  called  the  Trappers. 

In  the  year  1785,  this  tribe  had  so  dwindled  away» 
that  their  whole  body,  who  came  together  to  see  their  old 
chief  White,  then  residing  with  the  Christian  Indians  on 
the  Huron  river,  north  of  Detroit,  did  not  amount  to  50 
men.  They  were  then  going  through  Canada,  to  the 
Miami  country,  to  settle  beside  the  Shawanos,  in  con- 
*  sequence  of  an  invitation  they  had  received  from  them. 

*  Loskteli  part  I.  ch*  9* 
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This  once  great  and  renowned  nation  has  also  almoat 
entirely  disappeared^  as  well  aa  the  namerous  tribes  who 
had  descended  from  them ;  they  have  heen  destroyed  by 
wars,  and  carried  off  by  the  small  pox  and  other  disor* 
ders,  and  great  numbers  have  died  in  consequence  of  the 
introduction  of  spirituous  liquors  among  them.  The  re- 
mainder have  fled  and  removed  in  separate  bodies  to 
different  partSf  where  they  now  are  dispersed  or  mingled 
with  other  nations.  So  early  as  the  year  176£»  a  num- 
ber of  them  had  emigrated  to  the  Ohio,  where  I  became 
acquainted  with  thetr  chief  who  was  called  by  the  whites 
<«  Mohican  John."  Others  have  fled  to  the  shores  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  where  numbers  of  them  incorporated  them- 
selves with  the  Iroquois,  and  where  their  descendants 
live  at  the  present  time,  a  mixed  race,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Cochnewago  Indians.  Upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred of  tbem,  who  lived  in  the  colonies  of  Connecticut  and 
New  Tork^  having  through  the  labours  of  the  United 
Brethren  embraced  Christianity,  emigrated  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, some  time  between  1742  and  1760,  where  they  af- 
terwards became  incorporated  with  the  Delawares.  A 
considerable  number  migrated  from  Hudson's  river 
about  the  year  17M,  and  settled  at  Stockbridge,  in 
Massachnsetts ;  between  the  year  1785  and  1787,  they 
removed  to  Oneida,  In  the  country  of  the  Six  Nations^ 
and  gave  to  their  settlement  the  name  of  New  Stock- 
bridge.  Before  their  removal  their  numbers  bad  gradu- 
ally diminished.  In  1701,  they  were  reduced  to  191 
persons.*  They  were  once  very  numerous  In  Connec- 
tlcnt,  and  in  the  year  1799,  there  still  were  84  individuals 
of  tbem^  in  the  county  of  New  London,f  the  remains  of 

• 
*  CoUectioiif  Maauch.  Hiator*  Soc*  vol- 1,  p.  195.  vol  IV*  p.  (7. 

vol.  IX.  p.  93. 

t  Ibid.  vol.  IX.  p  76. 
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a  once  Urge  and  floorishin^  settlement  It  is  probable 
that  by  this  time  they  are  nearly  if  not  entirely  extinct. 
It  is  believed  that  the  Mahicanni  are  the  same  nation 
who  are  so  celebrated  in  the  HiHtory  of  New  England^ 
under  the  name  of  Pequods  or  Pequois.*  The  Rev.  Jo- 
nathan Edwards,  late  President  of  Union  College  al 
Schenectady,  in  the  State  of  New  Toriu  published  in  the 
year  1788  in  a  pamphlet  form,  some  observations  on 
their  language,  which  were  republished  at  New  York 
in  1801.  This  small  tract,  as  well  as  the  translation  of 
the  Bible  into  the  Natick,  by  the  venerable  Eliott,  and  his 
grammar  of  that  language,  put  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  the 
idiom  of  the  Mohicans  and  those  of  the  other  New  Eng- 
land Indians  proceeded  from  the  same  source  with  that 
of  the  Leani  Lenape. 


CHAPTER  V. 


THE  IROQUOIS. 


THE  most  intelligent  and  credible  Indians  of  the 
Lenape  stock,  including  the  Mohicans,  have  ever  assert- 
edy  that  in  the  whole  country  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  river  St  Lawrence  and  the  Great  Lakes,  (including 
what  is  now  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,)  on  the 
west  by  the  Mississippi,  on  the  east  by  the  Great  Salt- 
water Lake,t  and  on  the  south  by  the  country  of  tha 
Creeks,  Cherokees,  and   other  Florida  Indians,  there 

*  GoU.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc  vol.  IX*  p-  77'    Trumbull's  History  of 
Connecticut,  vol>  I.  p.  28. 

t  The  AtlAotic  ocean. 
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were  bat  two  nations,  the  Mrngwry  and  •  tbemaelf ea« 
Tbrira  was  by  Tar  the  roost  numerous  and  the  meet  r s* 
teasirelj  settled,  for  their  tribes  extended  even  beyond 
llie  Mississippi.  On  the  other  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
tlie  AlgonquinSf  the  KillistenoB  or  KnisteneauXf  and 
others,  speaking  dialects  of  their  language,  prove  their 
origin  trom  the  same  stock*  The  Meng^^e,  on  the  contra^ 
ry,  werecoroparatively  few,  and  occupied  a  nucb  less  por* 
tioo  of  territory,  being  almost  confined  to  the  vicinity  of 
the  great  lakes.  But  few  tribes  are  known  to  be  connected 
with  them  by  descent  and  language ;  the  principal  onee 
are  the  Wy andotSf  otheru  ise  called  Hurons  and  the  Nau* 
dowesmes.  Almost  every  other  nation  within  the  bouo» 
daries  described,  is  of  the  Lenape  family. 

iSach  of  these  two  great  nations,  say  the  Delawares^ 
bad  an  ancient  national  name,  and  a  tradition  of  their  re» 
apective  origin,  handed  down  to  them  by  their  ancestorsy 
and  diffused  ainfing  all  the  kindred  tribes.  By  whatsoever 
names  those  tribes  might  be  called,  and  whatever  their 
numbers  were*  still  they  considered  themselves,  and  were 
considered  by  others,  as  the  offspring  of  the  same  origi*  * 
nal  stock.  All  the  tribes  who  had  sprung  from  the  Le«  ^ 
nape  called  the  mother  nation  grandfaihiTf  and  received, 
in  return,  the  appellation  of  grandchUdren.  They  were 
all  united  by  the  strongest  ties  of  friendship  and  alliance  ; 
fn  their  own  expressive  language»  they  made  but  one 
homitf  oneJirCf  and  one  canoe,  that  is  to  say,  that  they 
constituted  together  one  people,  one  family.  The  same 
thing  took  place  between  the  Mengwe  and  the  tribes 
descended  from  them.  They  and  the  Lenape  had  no  re- 
lationsbip  with  each  other»  though  they  came  over  the 
Mississippi  together  at  the  same  time.  They  considered 
each  other  as  nations  entirely  distinct. 

The  Mengwe  or  Intquois  were  always  considered  by 
the  Lenape  as  only  one  nation,  consisting  of  several  con* 
federated  tribes.  The  name  of  Five  and  afterwards  Six 
Nationsy  was  given  to  them  by  the  Eoglisb,  whose  allies 
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tbey  were*  probably  to  raise  their  consequence,  and  nag-, 
nify  tite  idea  of  their  strength ;  but  the  Indian  nations 
fieTcr  did  latter  them  with  that  high  sonnding  appella- 
tion,  and  considered  them  merely  as  confederated  tribes* 

The  late  Rev.  Mr.  PyrlenSf  in  a  large  Ydume  of  MS. 
notes  which  he  wrote  between  the  years  1740  and  1760^ 
^upwards  of  70  years  ago)  haa  taken  down  on  this  sab- 
ject  the  account  given  by  the  Iroqaois  themsdveSy  as  he 
had  it  from  the  month  of  an  iji^riligrnt  Mohawk  chief** 
whose  veracity  might  be  depended  upon.  After  giving 
aome  details  respecting  the  origin  of  their  confederatiottf  ^ 
ihe  time  about  which  it  took  place,  tlie  names  of  the  de- 
legates from  each  of  the  conMerated  tribes  &c,  be  pro- 
ceeds thas :  <«  They  then  gave  themselves  the  name 
JlquanoBhimiii  which  means  one  hauaCp  one  famUj/f  and 
consisted  of  the  Mohawks,  Oneidas,  Onondagoes,  iiayur 
gas,  and  Seoecas.  This  alliance  having  been  first  pro- 
posed by  a  Mohawk  chief,  the  Mohawks  rank  in  the 
fimUy  as  the  d(U$i  hroUierp  the  Oneidas,  as  the  eldeU  mm  ; 
the  Seneoas,  who  were  the  last  who  at  that  time  had  con- 
aented  to  the  alliance,  were  called  the  yeungest  son  ;  but 
the  Tuscaroras*  who  joined  the  confederacy  probablj 
one  hundred  years  aRerwards,  assumed  that  name,  and 
the  Senecas  ranked  in  precedence  before  them,  as  being 
the  next  youngtit  sfnif  or  as  we  would  say,  the  youngest 
son  but  one. 

The  Rev.  David  Zeisberger  also  says :  «<  That  the 
«<  Iroquois  call  themselves  .IfttafiosAtom,  which  means 
^<  umted  people,  having  united  for  the  purpose  of  alwaya 
^  reminding  each  other  that  their  safety  and  power  consist 
<<in  a  mutual  and  strict  adherence  to  their  aniance."f 
He  adds,  that  Onondago  is  the  chief  town  of  the  Iroquois. 

Thus,  in  the  different  translations  of  the  name  which 
these  people  gave  themselves,  we  find  nothing  that  con- 

•  p.  335 — ^This  MS  is  in  the  libnry  of  the  Society  of  the  United 
Brethren  at  Bethlehem- 

*  Loskicly  put  II.  ch*  0. 
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veys  the  ideas  of  nationSf  it  implies  no  more  than  a  fa- 
mily 9  an  united  peopU^  a  famUy  compact  The  different 
sections  take  ranks  in  this  family^  of  irhich  the  Ononda* 
goes  are  the  heady  while  the  others  arc  brothers  and  sons ; 
all  which  tends  clearly  to  prove,  that  they  were  origi- 
naily  but  tribes,  detached  bodies  of  the  same  people, 
who,  when  brought  together  in  close  union,  formed  a 
complete  family  and  became  entitled  to  the  name  of  a 
JTATiojr. 

We  also  see  that  self-preservation  was  the  cause  of 
their  uniting,  and  that  they  were  compelled  by  necessity 
to  this  measure,  on  which  their  existence  depended.  And 
though  we  have  a  right  to  suppose  that  that  tribe  which 
always  takes  the  lead  in  the  government  of  an  Indian 
nation,  (the  Twrik  tribe,)  existed  among  them,  yet  it  is 
evident  that  its  authority  at  that  time  was  either  wholly 
disregarded,  or  at  least,  was  too  weak  to  give  complete 
efficacy  to  its  measures. 

If,  then,  we  believe  the  information  given  us  by  both 
Pyrfasus  and  Zcisber^er  to  be  correct,  we  must  be  fully 
convinced  that  the  Iroquois  confederacy  did  not  consist 
of  Five  or  Six  Nations,  bot  of  as  many  tribes  or  sections 
of  the  same  people,  forming  together  one  nation*  These 
two  Missionaries  are  known  to  have  been  men  of  the 
strictest  veracity ;  they  were  both,  I  may  say,  critically 
acquainted*  witli  the  Mengwe  idiom^  and  they  had  their 
information  from  the  most  respectable  and  intelligent 
men  among  that  nation,  the  former  from  the  Mohawk, 
the  latter  from  the  Onondaga  tribe.  There  is  no  rea- 
son, therefore,  why  the  truth  of  their  statements  should 
be  doubted. 

*  Mr.  Zeisberger  wrote  a  complete  dictiontry  of  the  Iroquois  lan- 
guage, in  three  quarto  volumes,  the  first  of  which,  from  A,  to  tiie 
middle  of  H,  is  unfortunately  lost-  The  remainder,  which  is  prescrv- 
ed,  contains  upwards  of  800  pages,  which  shews  that,  at  least,  the  In- 
dian languages  are  not  so  poor  as  is  generally  imagined.  It  is  German 
and  Indian,  beginning  with  the  German- 

Vol.  I.  L 
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The  Lcnape  and  their  kindred  tribes  never  have  called 
the  Iroquois  «<  the  Five  ur  Six  Nations.''  In  conversa- 
tion»  they  call  them  the  Mengwe,  and  never  make  use  of 
any  olJ^'r  but  this  generic  name  when  speaking  of  them. 
In  their  councils^  however^  they  occasionally  distinguish- 
ed them  by  tlic  name  Palenach  endchiesktajeet**  These 
two  words,  literally  translated  mean  <<the  five  divisions^ 
«<  sections  or  parts  togethery"  and  does  not  in  any  man- 
ner imply  the  idea  of  nations.  Had  they  meant  to  say 
<<  the  Five  Nations,"  they  would  have  expressed  it  by 
the  words  Palenach  ekhokertni ;  those  which  they  used^ 
on  the  contrary,  expressly  imply  stcHonal  divisions,  and 
leave  no  doubt  about  their  meaning. 

The  Iroquois  themselves,  as  we  have  already  seen,  had 
adopted  a  name,  Sqwmoschioni,  merely  indicative  of  their 
close  union.  After,  however,  they  came  to  be  informed 
of  the  meaning  of  the  name  which  the  English  had 
given  them,  they  were  willing  to  let  it  pass  as  correct. 
The  Indians  are  very  fond  of  high  sounding  names;  I  have 
known  myself  chiefs  who  delighted  to  be  called  Kings, 
after  they  had  learned'  from  us  that  the  great  rulers  of 
the  English  and  French  nations  were  distinguished  by 
that  title. 

Thus  the  proper  name  of  those  six  united  tribes  is  in 
their  own  language  Jqnanoichioni.  By  otiier  nations 
they  are  called  Mtngive,  MaqtiaSf  Mingaes  and  Iroquois* 
The  Lenape  call  them  by  the  first,  the  Mohicans  and 
Dutch  by  (he  second,  the  English  and  Americans  by  the 
third,  and  the  French  by  the  fourth.  I  employ  these 
different  names  indiscriminately  in  the  course  of  this 
work. 

As  detacliod  bodies  or  tribes,  their  names  with  the  Le- 
nape are  the  following: 

1.  Sankhicani^.  the  Mohawks,  from  Sankhican,  a  gun- 
lock,  this  people  being  the  first  who  were  furnished  with 

*  This  word  should  be  pronounced  sccordtng  to  the  powers  of  the 
German  Alphabet* 
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nwketi  by  the  Eurcineans,  the  locks  of  whicbf  with  their 
effect  in  striking  fii*e»  was  a  subject  of  great  astonish- 
ment to  them ;  and  thus  they  were  namedf  as  it  were^  the 
fit'Mtriking  people* 

£.  H^T6s9(me9  the  Oneidas*  This  name  means  the 
stone-ptye  makers,  and  was  given  to  them  on  account  of 
tbeir  ingenuity  in  making  tobacco  pipes  of  stone. 

3.  Oagnddgoes,  the  Onondagoes.  This  name  signifies 
in  tbeir  own  language  am  the  tap  of  the  hittp  their  town  be- 
ing so  sitoated. 

4.  queitguef  Cayugas,  thus  called  after  a  lake  of  the 
same  name. 

5.  MoBehachtinnif  the  Senecas.  This  name  means 
JKmnlatfiferf,  and  was  given  them  because  they  inhabited 
the  hilly  parts  of  the  country. 

6.  The  Tuscaroras,  the  sixtii  and  last  tribe  in  the 
league*  they  call  by  the  same  name*  yet  I  have  never 
lieard  the  Lenape  speak  of  the  six  divisions  or  tribes ; 
when  they  describe  them  in  that  manner^  it  is  always  by 
the  number 


CHAPTER  VI. 

GEKERAL  CHABACTER  OF  THB  INDIANS. 

THE  Indian  considers  himself  as  a  being  created 
by  an  all-powerful,  wise  and  benevolent  Mannitto  ;*  all 
4b«t  he  poBsessesy  all  that  he  eigoys,  he  looks  upon  as 
given  to  him  or  allotted  for  his  use  by  the  Great  Spirit 
who  gave  him  life :  he  therefore  believes  it  to  be  his  duty 

*  ^eiagt  or  Spirit. 


to  adore  and  worship  his  Creator  and  beneftictor ;  to  ic^ 
knowledge  with  gratitude  his  past  feyours,  thank  him  fop 
present  blessings^  and  solicit  the  continoation  of  bis  good 

will.* 

As  beings  who  have  controul  orer  all  beasts  and  living 
creatures,  they  feel  their  importance ;  before  they  saw 
white  people  or  men  of  a  diflferent  colour  from  their 
own,  they  considered  themsehes  as  Ood's  favouriteSf 
and  believed  that  if  the  Oreat  Mannitto  could  reside  on 
earth  he  would  associate  with  them  and  be  their  great 
chief. 

The  Indian  also  believes,  that  he  is  highly  favoured 
by  his  Maker,  not  only  in  having  been  created  different 
In  shape  and  in  mental  and  bodily  powers  from  other  ani« 
mals,  but  in  being  enabled*  to  conttotil  and  master  them 
allf  even  those  of  an  enormous  size  and  of  the  most  fero- 
cious kinds ;  and  therefore,  when  he  worships  his  Crea« 
tor  in  hid  way,  he  does  not  omit  in  his  supplications  to 
pray  that  he  may  be  endowed  with  courage  to  fight  and 
conquer  his  enemies,  among  whom  he  includes  ail  sa- 
vage beasts;  and  when  he  has  performed  some  heroic 
act,  be  will  not  forget  to  acknowledge  it  as  a  mark  of 
divine  favour,  by  making  a  sacrifice  to  the  great  and 
good  Mannitto,  or  by  publicly  announcing  that  his  suc- 
cess was  entirely  owing  to  the  courage  given  him  by 
the  all-powerful  Spirit.  Thus,  habitual  devotion  to  the 
great  First  Cause,  and  a  strong  feeling  of  gratitude  for 
the  benefits  which  he  confers,  is  one  of  the  prominent 
traits  which  characterise  the  mind  of  the  untutored 
Indian. 

*  And  old  f  nditn  told  me  about  fifty  yean  ago,  that  when  he  wii 
young,  lie  ttiU  followed  tbe  cuitom  of  hit  father  and  aneeatom,  ia 
elimhing  upon  a  high  mountain  or  pinnaole,  to  thank  the  Great  SpU 
rit  for  all  the  benefits  before  bestowed,  and  to  pray  for  a  continu- 
ance of  his  favour;  that  they  were  sure  their  prayers  were  heard, 

and  acceptable  to  the  Great  8pirit|  although  he  did  not  himself  ap- 
pear to  them* 


M«t  iitidled  with  pfejing  this  flnt  of  dotiat  to  tin  Lord 
of  ftilf  ki  tiw  bcBt  BMiMr  they  are  oUe»  the  Indteiii  abo 
endeaTovr  to  fulfil  the  viewe  which  they  eappoee  be  had 
ia  creatiag  the  worU.     They  thiak  that  he  made  the 
earth  aad  all  that  it  contains  for  the  common  good  of 
mankind ;  when  he  stocked  the  country  that  he  ga?e  them 
with  pl^ty  of  game,  it  was  not  for  the  heneftt  of  a  few, 
hnt  of  all.     Every  thing  was  given  in  common  to  the 
SOBS  of  men.    Whatever  liveth  on  the  land,  whalsoever 
grsweth  out  of  the  earth,  and  all  that  is  in  the  rivers  and 
waters  flowing  through  the  same,  was  given  jointly  to  alU 
md  every  one  is  entided  to  his  share.     From  this  prin* 
eiple,  bespitaUty  flows  as  from  its  source.     With  them 
it  is  not  a  virtue  but  a  strict  duty.  Hence  they  are  never 
ia  search  of  excuses  to  avoid  giving,  hut  freely  supply 
their  neighbour's  wants  from  the  stock  prepared  for 
their  own  use.     They  give  and  are  hospitable  to  allf 
without  eieeption,  and  will  always  share  with  each  other 
and  idten  with  the  stranger,  evm  to  their  last  morsel. 
They  rather  would  lie  down  themselves  en  an  empty 
stomach,  than  have  it  laid  to  their  chmrge  that  they  hi^ 
neglected  their  duty,  by  not  satisfying  the  wants  of  the 
stranger,  the  aick  or  the  needy.  The  strai^r  has  a  claim 
to  their  hospitality,  partly  on  account  of  bis  being  at  a 
Astaaoe  from  his  fhmily  and  friends,  and  partly  because 
he  hss  honoured  them  by  hia  visit,  and  ought  to  leava 
fliem  with  a  good  impression  upon  his  mind ;  the  sick 
and  the  poor  because  they  have  a  right  to  be  helped  out 
of  the  common  stock :  for  if  the  meat  they  have  been 
served  with,  was  taken  from  the  woods,  it  was  common 
Is  all  before  the  banter  took  it  $  if  corn  or  vegetables,  it 
bad  grown  out  of  the  camaioa  ground,  yet  not  by  the 
power  of  muh  bat  by  that  of  the  Great  Spirit.    Besides^ 
on  the  prindple,  that  all  are  descended  from  one  parenit 
they  look  upon  themaelvvs  as  but  one  gresit  family,  who 
therefore  ought  at  all  tiuMs  and  on  all  occasions,  to  bo 
serviceable  and  Und  to  each  other#  and  by  that  meanf 
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make  themselves  acceptable  to  the  head  of  the  nsitoersal 
famtlyf  the  great  and  good  Mannitto.  Let  me  be  per* 
nitted  to  illustrate  this  by  an  example. 

Some  travelling  Indians  having  in  the  year  17779  put 
their  horses  over  night  to  pasture  in  ray  little  meadow^ 
at  Gnadenhatten  on  the  Muskingum,  I  called  on  them  In 
the  morning  to  learn  why  they  had  done  so.  1  endea* 
Toured  to  make  them  sensible  of  the  Injury  they  had  done 
me,  especially  as  I  intended  to  mow  the  meadow  in  a  day 
or  two.  Having  finished  my  complaint,  one  of  them  re* 
plied :  **  My  friend,  it  seems  yon  lay  claim  to  the  grass 
M  my  horses  have  eaten,  because  y«)u  had  enclosed  it  with 
M  a  fence :  now  tell  me,  who  caused  the  grass  to  growl 
«<  Can  you  make  the  grass  grow  7  I  think  not,  and  no 
^body  can  except  the  great  Mannitto.  He  it  if 
«<  who  causes  it  to  grow  both  for  my  horses  and  for 
<<  yours !  See,  friend  !  the  grass  which  grows  out  of  the 
««  earth  is  common  to  all ;  the  game  in  the  woods  is  com* 
«<  mon  to  all.  Say,  did  you  never  eat  venison  and  bear's 
<<meat? — «<  Tes,  very  often  •'^ — Well,  and  did  you  ever 
««hear  me  or  any  other  Indian  complain  about  that? 
M  No ;  then  be  not  disturbed  at  my  horses  having  eaten 
«<  only  once,  of  what  you  call  jfour  grass,  though  the 
<«  grass  my  horses  did  eat,  in  like  manner  as  the  meat 
M  you  did  eat,  was  given  to  the  Indians  by  the  Gfrreat 
M  Spirit.  Besides,  if  yon  will  but  consider,  yon  will  find 
^  that  my  horses  did  not  eat  alt  your  grass.  For  friend- 
«« ship^s  sake,  however,  I  shall  never  put  my  horses  ia 
<«  your  meadow  again.'' 

The  Indians  are  not  only  just,  they  are  also  in  many 
respects  a  generous  people,  and  cannot  see  the  sick  and 
the  aged  suBbr  for  want  of  clothing.  To  such  they  will 
give  a  blanket,  a  shirt,  a  pair  of  leggings,  mocksens,  &a 
Otherwise,  when  they  make  presents,  it  is  done  with  a 
view  to  receive  an  equivalent  in  return,  and  the  receiver 
is  given  to  understand  what  that  ought  to  be.  In  making 
presents  to  strangers,  they  an  content  with  some  trifle 


in  token  of  remenibraiice ;  but  when  they  give  uy  thing  to 
m  trader,  they  at  least  expect  doable  the  ?aloe  in  retaiHf 
saying  that  he  can  allbrd  to  do  ity  since  he  had  cheated  * 
them  8o  often. 
They  tteat  earh  other  with  civility^  and  shew  much 

affection  on  meeting  after  an  absence.  When  they  meet 
in  the  forenoon*  they  will  compliment  one  another  with 
saying,  **  a  good  morning  to  you  l^  and  in  the  afternoon 
''  a  gviod  evening*''  In  the  act  of  shaking  bands  with 
each  other,  they  strictly  attend  to  the  distinguishing 
names  of  relations,  which  they  utter  at  the  time ;  as  for 
instance,  <«  a  good  morning,  father,  grandfather,  unrle, 
aunt,  cousin,*'  and  so  down  to  a  small  grandchild. 
They  are  also  in  the  habit  of  saluting  old  people  no  ways 
related  to  them,  by  the  names  of  grandfather  and  grand- 
mother,  not  in  a  tone  of  condescending  superiority  or 
disgoised  contempt,  but  as  a  genuine  mark  of  the  respect 
which  they  feel  for  age.  The  common  way  of  saluting 
where  no  relationship  exists,  is  that  of  «  friend ;''  whrUf 
boa  ever,  the  young  people  meet,  they  make  use  of  words 
soitobie  to  their  years  or  stage  in  life ;  they  will  say  «•  a 
good  morning,  comrade,  favourite,  beloved,  &c.''  Even 
the  children  saluto  each  other  affectionately.  «<  I  am 
^ad  to  see  you,"  is  the  common  way  in  which  the  In« 
dians  express  themselves  to  one  another  after  a  short 
absence ;  bat  on  meeting  after  a  long  absence,  on  the  re^ 
torn  of  a  messenger  or  a  warrior  from  a  critit  al  or  dan» 
gerons  expedition,  they  have  more  to  say  ;  the  former  is 
saluted  in  the  most  cordial  manner  with  some  such  ex« 
expression :  <«  I  thank  the  Great  Spirit,  that  he  has  pre- 
« served  our  lives  to  this  time  of  our  happily  meeting 
M  again.  I  am,  indeed,  very  glad  to  see  you.''  To  which 
the  other  will  reply :  «*  you  speak  the  truth ;  it  is  through 
**  the  favour  of  the  great  and  good  Spirit  that  we  are 
M  permitted  to  meet.  I  am  equally  glad  to  see  you,'* 
To  the  latter  will  be  said :  <<  I  am  glad  that  the  Great 
<<  Spirit  has  preserved  your  life  and  granted  you  a  safe 
<<  return  to  your  family.'' 
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Tbej  are  not  qoarrel8Qme»  and  are  alwaj9  on  tkeir 
guardf  so  as  not  to  offend  each  other.  When  one  e ap- 
poses hinteir  hart  or  aggrieved  by  a  word  which  haa 
inadvertently  fallen  from  the  mouth  of  anotbery  he  will  saj 
to  him :  «  Friend*  yoo  have  caosed  me  to  (lecoffle  jealous 
of  you/'  (meaning  that  he  begins  to  doubt  the  sincerity 
of  his  friendship,)  when  the  other  explaining  and  say- 
ing that  he  had  no  bad  intention*  all  is  done  awaj 
again. 

They  do  not  fight  with  each  other;  they  say  that 
fighting  is  only  for  dogs  and  beasts.  They  are»  however, 
fond  of  play»  and  passing  a  joke*  yet  very  careful  thai 
they  do  not  offend. 

They  are  ingenious  in  making  satirical  observations> 
which  though  they  create  laughter*  do  not*  or  but  sel- 
dom give  offence.  For  instance*  seeing  a  bad  banter 
going  out  into  the  woods  with  his  gun*  they  will  ask  him 
if  be  is  going  out  for  meat?  or  say  to  one  ariotber: 
<^now  we  shall  have  meat*  for  such  a  one  is  gone  a  hunt- 
er ing*"  (not  believing  any  such  thing.)  If  they  see  a 
coward  joining  a  war  party*  they  will  ask  him  ironically 
at  what  time  he  intends  to  come  back  again  7  (knowing 
that  be  will  return  before  he  has  met  the  enemy*)  or 
they  will  say  to  one  another :  <«  will  he  return  this  way 
with  bis  scalps  ?'' 

Genuine  wit*  which  one  would  hardly  expect  to  find . 
in  a  savage  people*  is  not  unfrequent  among  them»  I 
have  heard  them*  for  instance*  compare  the  English  and 
American  nations  to  a  pair  of  scissors*  an  instrument 
composed  of  two  sharp  edged  knives  exactly  alike*  woric- 
ing  against  each  other  for  the  same- purpose*  that  of  euL- 
ting.  By  the  construction  of  this  instrument,  they  said, 
it  would  appear  as  if  in  shotting*  these  two  sharp  knives 
would  strike  together  and  destroy  each  other's  edges ; 
but  no  such  thing :  they  only  cut  whiU  comes  betwdn 
them.  And  thus  the  English  and  Americans  do  when 
they  go  to  war  against  one  another.     It  is  not  each 


otb^  ttftt  they  want  to  destroy^  bat  iifl»  poor  Indians* 
that  are  betwelta  them.  By  this  means  they  get  oor 
Ian '  and,  when  that  ift  obtained,  ,the  scissors  are  closed 
ngRitif  and  laid  by  for  further  use. 

They  are  remarkable  for  the  particolar  respect  which 
they  pay  to  old  age.  In  all  their  meetings,  whether  pub- 
lic or  private,  they  pay  the  greatest  attention  to  the  ob- 
aervat jeiis  and  adfice  of  the  aged ;  no  one  will  attempt  to 
mntradJct  them,  nor  to  interfere  in  any  manner  or  even  to 
apealc,  untesa  lie  is  specially  caHed  upon.  «  The  aged," 
ttey  say, «« have  lived  through  the  whole  period  of  oar 
^^lives,  and  long  before  we  were  born ;  they  have  not 
<<  only  all  the  knowledge  we  possess,  hot  a  great  deal 
«« more.  We,  therefore,  most  submit  our  limited  views 
«« to  their  experience.*^ 

In  travelling,  one  of  the  oldest  will  always  take  the 
lead,  unless  another  is  specially  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose. If  such  a  on^  stops  to  hunt,  or  in  order  to  stay 
and  encamp  at  the  place  for  some  time,  all  halt  together, 
all  are  pleased  with  the  spot  and  declare  it  to  be  judici- 
ously chosen. 

I  shall  expatiate  farther  on  this  interesting  part  of  the 
Ittdian  character,  in  the  sequel  of  this  work. 

They  have  a  strong  innate  sense  of  justice,  which  will 
lead  them  sometimes  to  acts  which  some  men  will  call 
heroic,  others  romantic,  and  not  a  few,  perhaps,  will  de- 
signate by  the  epithet  kirteroiis;  a  vague  Indefinite  word, 
which  if  it  means  any  thing,  might,  perhaps,  be  best  ex- 
plained by  something  not  like  ourselves.  However  that 
may  be,  this  feeling  certainly  exists  among  the  Indians, 
and  as  I  cannot  describe  it  better  than  by  its  effects,  I 
shall  content  myself  with  relating  on  this  subject  a  cha- 
rarteristir  anecdote  which  happened  in  the  year  1793,  at 
an  Indian  village  called  La  Chine,  situated  nine  miles 
above  Montreal,  and  was  told  me  in  the  same  year  by 
Mr.  La  Raroee,  a  French  Canadian  inhabitant  of  that 
place,  whom  I  believe  to  be  a  person  of  strict  veracity. 

Vol.  I.  M 
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I  was  then  on  my  return  from  Detroit,  in  company  with 
Generifl  Lincoln  and  several  other  gentlemen,  who  were 
present  at  the  relationt  and  gave  it  their  foil  helief.  I 
thought  it  then  so  interestingt  that  I  inserted  it  in  mj 
journal,  from  which  I  now  extract  \U 

There  were  in  the  said  village  of  La  Ghine,  two  re* 
marl^able  Indians,  the  one  for  his  stature,  being  six  feet 
four  inches  in  height,  and  the  other  for  his  strength  and' 
activity.  These  two  meeting  together  one  day  inthe 
street  (a  third  being  present,)  the  former  in  a  high  tone 
made  use  of  some  insulting  language  to  the  other,  which 
he. could  not  well  put  up  with :  he  called  him  a  coward» 
said  he  was  bis  inferior  in  every  respect,  and  so  prove- 
ked  his  anger,  that  unable  any  longer  to  contain  himself 
the  latter  instantly  replied :  «  Tou  have  grossly  insulted 
<<  me  I  but  I  will  prevent  you  from  doing  the  like  again  !'* 
and  at  the  same  moment  stabbed  him  through  the  body 
with  his  knife,  so  that  he  dropped  down  dead  by  his  side. 
The  alarm  being  immediately  spread  through  the  vil- 
lage, a  crowd  of  Indians  assembled,  and  the  murderer 
having  seated  himself  on  the  ground  by  the  side  of  the 
dead  body,  coolly  awaited  his  fate,  which  he  could  not 
expect  to  be  any  other  than  immediate  death,  particu- 
larly as  the  cry  of  the  people  was  «  Kill  him  !  Kill  him  !'^ 
But  although  he  placed  bis  body  and  bead  in  a  proper 
posture  to  receive  the  stroke  of  the  tomahawk,  no  one 
attempted  to  lay  hands  on  him ;  but  after  removing  the 
dead  body  from  where  it  lay,  they  left  him  alone.  Not 
meeting  here  with  his  expected  fate,  he  rose  from  tliis 
place  for  a  more  public  part  of  the  village,  and  there  lay 
down  on  the  ground  in  the  hope  of  being  the  sooner.de- 
spatclied ;  but  the  spectators,  after  viewing  him,  all  reti- 
red again*  Sensible  that  his  life  was  justly  forfeited^ 
and  anxious  to  be  relieved  from  a  state  of  suspence,  he 
took  the  resolution  to  go  to  the  motiier  of  the  deceased^ 
an  aged  widow,  whom  he  addressed  in  these  words: 
«  Woman,  I  have  killed  thy  son  j  he  had  insulted  me^ 
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<«it  18  tirae;  but  still  he  was  thine^  and  liis  liFe*  was 
'fraloable  to  thee.  I,  therefore,  now  surrender  my- 
^'self  ap  to  thy  will.  Direct  as  thoa  wilt  have  it, 
'^and  relieve  me  speedily  from  misery."  To  which  the 
woman  answered :  « Thoa  bast,  indeed,  killed  my  son 
<«who  was  dear  to  me,  and  the  only  sup[M)rter  I  had  in 
<«my  old  age.  One  lib  is  already  lost,  and  to  take 
''thine  on  that  account,  cannot  be  of  any  service  to 
''me,  nor  better  my  situation.  Thou  hast,  however, 
''a  son,  whom  if  thou  wilt  give  me  in  the  place  of  my 
''son  whom  tbou  hast  slain,  all  shai!  be  wiped  away.'' 
The  murderer  then  replied :  "  Mother,  my  son  is  yet  but 
"  a  child,  ten  years  old,  and  can*be  of  no  service  to  thee, 
"  but  rather  a  trouble  and  charge  |  but  here  am  I,  truly 
'^ capable  of  supporting  and  maintaining  thee:  if  thou 
"  wilt  receive  me  as  thy  son,  nothing  shall  bo  wanting 
"on  my  part  to  make  thee  comfortable  while  thou 
"  livest.*'  The  woman  approving  of  the  proposal,  forth- 
with adopted  him  as  her  son,  and  took  the  whole  family 
to  her  house. 

But  we  must  now  look  to  the  other  side  of  the  picture. 
It  cannot  but  be  acknowledged  that  the  Indians  are  in 
general  revengeful  and  cruel  to  their  enemies.  That 
even  after  the  battle  is  over,  they  wreak  their  deliberate 
revenge  on  their  defenceless  prisoners;  that  in  their  wars, 
they  are  indifferent  about  the  means  which  they  pursue 
for  the  annoyance  and  destruction  of  their  adversarieSf 
and  that  surprise  and  stratagem  are  as  often  employed  by 
them  as' open  force.  This  is  all  true.  Deprived  of  the 
light  of  the  only  true  Christian  Religion,  unchecked  by 
the  precepts  and  unswayed  by  the  example  of  the  God  of 
X^ace,  they  indulge  too  much,  sometimes,  the  violence 
of  their  passions,  and  commit  actions  which  force  the  tear 
from  the  eye  of  humanity.  But  upon  the  whole,  are  we 
better  than  they  are  ?  I  reserve  this  question  for  a  sepa^ 
rate  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  VU. 


GOVEHNMENT. 


ALTHOUGH  the  Indians  have  no  code  of  laws  for 
their  government^  their  chiefa  find  little  or  no  difficulty 
in  governing  them.  They  are  supported  by  able  espe*? 
rienced  counsellors ;  men  who  study  the  welfare  of  the 
nation*  and  are  equally  interested  with  themselves  in  it9 
prosperi^.  On  them  the  people  rely  entirely,  believing 
that  what  tliey  do,  or  determine  upon,  must  ^e  right  an4 
for  the  public  good* 

Proud  of  seeing  such  able  men  conduct  the  affairs  of 
their  nation,  the  Indians  are  little  troubled  about  what 
they  are  doing,  knowing  that  the  result  of  their  delibe? 
rations  will  be  made  public  in  due  time,  and  sure  that  it 
will  receive  their  approbation*  This  result  is  made 
known  to  them  by  the  chief  through  the  orator,  for  whicb 
purpose  they  are  called  together  and  assemble  at  the 
council  house ;  and  if  it  be  found  necessary,  to  require 
a  contribution  of  wampumf  for  carrying  the  derision  of 
the  chiefs  into  effect,  it  is  cheerfully  complied  with  by  the 
whole  assembly. 

The  chiefs  are  very  careful  in  preserving  for  their  own 
information,  and  that  of  future  generations,  all  important 
deliberations  and  treaties  made  at  anytime  between  them 
and  other  nations.  Thus,  between  the  years  1770  an4 
1780,  they  could  relate  very  minutely,  what  had  passed 
between  William  Penn  and  their  forefathers,  at  their  first 
meeting^  and  afterward^y  and  also  the  transactions  w:hicl| 
took  place  with  the  governors  who  succeeded  him.  For 
the  purpose  of  refreshing  their  own  memories,  and  qt  in- 
structing one  or  more  of  their  most  capable  and  promi- 


sing  jMxig  nictt  in  those  nattersy  thejr  aiMenble  once 
•r  twice  a  year*     On  tiieee  oocasioDS  tkejr  ahraya  meet 
at  a  chosen  spot  ia  the  woodsy  at  a  small  distance  from 
the  town,  where  a  fire  is  kindled,  and  at  the  proper  time 
proTiaions  are  brought  oat  to  them :  tliere,  on  a  large 
piece  of  hark  or  on  a  blanket,  all  the  documents  are  laid 
oat  in  each  order,  that  they  can  at  once  distinguish  each 
IwKiciilar  speech,  the  same  as  we  know  the  principal 
eontenlB  of  an  instroment  of  writing  by  the  endorsement 
00  it.    ir  any  paper  or  parchment  writings  are  connect- 
ed witli  the  behs,  or  strings  of  wampum,  they  apply  to 
some  trusty  white  man  (if  such  can  be  had,)  to  read  the 
conleals  to  them.     Their  speaker  then,  who  is  always 
chosen  from  among  those  wfio  are  endowed  with  supe- 
rjor  talents,  and  has  already  been  trained  up  to  the  busi- 
aesa,  rises,  and  in  an  audible  voice  delivers,  with  the  gra- 
vity that  the  subject  requires,  the  contents,  sentence  after 
sentence,  until  he  has  finished  the  whole  on  one  subject* 
On  the  manner  in  which  the  belts  or  strings  of  wampum 
are  handled  by  the  sfieaker,  much  depends ;  the  turning^ 
of  the  belt  which  takes  place  when  he  has  finislied  one 
half  of  his  speech,  is  a  material  points  though  this  is  not 
common  in  all  speeches  with  bells ;  but  when  it  is  the 
case,  and  ia  done  properly,  it  may  be  as  well  known  by 
it  how  far  the  speaker  has  advanced  in  his  speech,  as 
with  as  on  taking  a  glance  at  ttie  pages  of  a  book  or 
paa»phlet  while  reading ;  and  a  good  speaker  will  be  able 
to  point  out  the  exact  place  on  a  beh  which  is  to  answer 


*  Wbcn,  between  the  yean  1760  and  1768»  the  noted  war-chicf 
pDOtiac  had  concerted  a  plan  of  surprising  and  cutting  off  the  garrt- 
ipn  and  tovD  of  |)etroit»  wbik  in  the  act  of  delivertag  an  impveative 
peace  oration^  to  the  then  commandant  Major  Gladwyn,  the  turtU^^ 
9/ the  belt  was  to  have  been  the  signal  of  the  attack  by  his  forces^ 
who  all  had  their  guns,  which  previously  had  been  cut  off  to  large 
pistol  lengthy  hidden  under  their  blankets.  So  t  have  been  informed 
by  some  of  the  most  respeetsble  inhabitasta  of  Detroit^  aod  by  the 
IsdiaaathensBlrss* 
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to  each  particolar  sentence*  the  same  as  we  can  point  out 
a  passage  in  a  book.  Belts  and  strings,  when  done  with 
by  the  speaker,  are  again  handed  to  the  chief,  wbd  pats 
them  up  carefully  in  the  speech  bag  or  pouch. 

A  message  of  importance  is  generally  sent  on  to  the 
place  of  its  destination,  by  an  infbrior  chief,  by  a  coun- 
sellor, or  by  the  speaker,  especially  when  an  immediate 
answer  is  expected.  In  other  cases,  where  for  instance 
only  an  answer  to  a  speech  is  to  be  sent,  two  capable 
young  men  are  selected  for  the  purpose,  the  one  to  deH^ 
Ter  the  message  or  answer,  and  the  other  to  pay  atten- 
tion while  his  companion  is  delivering  it,  that  no  part  be 
fiorgotten  or  omitted.  If  the  message  be  of  a  private 
nature,  they  are  charged  to  draw  or  take  it  under  groundf 
that  is,  not  to  make  it  known  to  any  person  whatsoever^ 
except  to  him  to  whom  it  is  directed.  If  they  are  told  to 
enter  into  the  earth  with  the  message  or  speech,  and  rise 
again  at'  the  place  where  Uiey  are  to  deliver  it,  it  is  to 
desire  them  to  be  careful  not  to  be  seen  by  the  way  by 
any  person,  and  for  that  purpose  to  avoid  all  paths,  and 
travel  through  the  woods. 

No  chief  pays  any  attention  to  reports,  though  they 
may  carry  witli  them  the  marks  of  truth.  Until  he  is 
(ffidaUy  and  in  due  form  apprised  of  the  matter,  he  will, 
if  questioned  on  the  subject,  reply  that  he  had  not  heard 
it.  It  will,  until  then,  be  considered  by  him  as  the  song 
(f  a  bird  which  had  Jlown  by  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  is  offi- 
cially informed,  through  a  string  of  wampum  from  some 
distant  chief  or  leading  man  of  the  nation,  whose  situa- 
tion entitles  him  to  receive  credit,  he  then  will  say :  <<  I 
Aav6  heard  It ;"  and  acts  accordingly. 

The  Indians  generally,  but  their  chiefs  more  particu- 
larly, have  many  figurative  expressions  in  use,  to  under- 
stand which  requires  instruction.  When  ia  nation,  by 
message  or  otherwise,  speaks  to  another  nation  in  this 
way,  it  is  well  understood ;  but  when  they  speak  to  white 
people  after  this  manner,  who  have-not  been  accustomed 
to  such  language,  explanations  are  necessary. 
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Their  belts  of  wampam  are  of  different  dimenaioMy 
both  as  to  the  length  and  breadth.  White  and  bhu:k 
vampttm  are  the  kinds  they  upe ;  the  former  denoting 
that  which  is  goodf  as  peace,  friendabip*  good  will  &c.# 
the  latter  the  reverse ;  jet  occasionally  the  black  also  is 
made  use  of  on  peace  errands»  when  the  white  cannot  be 
procured ;  hot  previous  to  its  being  produced  for  such 
purpose,  it  must  be  daubed  all  over  with  chalk»  white 
clay#  or  any  thing  which  changes  the  colour  from  black 
to  white.  The  pipe  of  peace,  being  either  made  of  a  black 
or  red  stone,  must  ako  be  whitened  before  it  is  produced 
and  smoked  out  of  on  such  occasions. 

Boads  from  one  friendly  nation  to  another,  are  gene« 
rally  marked  on  the  belt,  by  one  or  two  rows  of  white 
wampum  interwoven  in  the  black,  and  running  through 
the  middle,  and  from  end  to  end.  It  means  that  they 
are  on  good  terms,  and  keep  up  a  friendly  intercourse 
with  each  other. 

A  black  belt  with  the  mark  of  a  hatchet  made  on  it 
with  red  paint,  is  a  war  belt,  which  when  sent  to  a  na- 
tion together  with  a  twist  or  roll  of  tobacco,  is  an  invi- 
tation to  join  in  a  war.  If  the  nation  so  invited  smoke 
of  this  tobacco  and  say  it  smokes  well,  they  have  given 
tbetr  consent,  and  are  from  that  moment  allies.  If  how- 
ever they  decline  smoking,  all  further  persuasion- would 
be  of  no  effect ;  yet  it  once  happened,  that  war  messen- 
gers endeavoured  to  persuade  and  compel  a  nation  to 
accept  the  belt,  by  laying  it  on  the  shoulders  or  thigh  of 
tlie  chief,  who,  however,  after  shaking  it  off  without 
touching  it  with  his  hands,  afterwards,  with  a  stick, 
threw  it  after  them,  as  if  he  threw  a  snake  or  toad  out 
of  his  way. 

Although'  at  their  councils  they  do  not  seat  themselves 
after  the  manner  of  the  white  people,  yet  the  attitude 
they  place  themselves  in  is  not  chargeable  to  them  as  a 
want  of  respect.  Faithful  to  the  trust  committed  to 
them,  they  are  careless  of  corcmooies,  from  which  the 
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nation  cannot  derire  any  benefit*  Tkey  seat  themaeHea 
p^miscuously  around  a  cooncil  fire»  some  kaniag  one 
wayi  some  anothery  so  that  a  atranger  on  Tiewiny  Iheei^ 
might  be  led  to  conclude  they  were  inatteative  to  what 
waa  said»  or  bad  become  tired  of  attending.  Not  ao ! 
eren  aittin;^  in  this  posture  givea  thera  the  opportaaitgr 
of  being  intent  on  what  is  said*  and  attentive  to  tiie  aub^* 
ject  under  their  consideration.  They  hate  no  object  to 
loolc  at,  which  might  draw  off  their  attention.  They  am 
all  earsi  though  they  do  not  atanr  at  the  speaker  I  The 
fact  isy  that  nothing  can  draw  their  attention  from  the 
subject  they  are  deliberating  on,  unless  the  house  tbey 
are  sitting  in  should  take  fire,  or  be  attacked  by  an 
enemy. 

To  prove  the  correctness  of  the  above  assertion^  I  shall 
relate  the  following  fact,  which  happened  at  Detroit  in  the 
winter  of  1785  and  1786. 

When  two  most  audacious  murderers  of  the  Chippeway 
natioHy  who,  for  many  months,  bad  put  the  town  and 
whole  country  in  fear»  by  their  threats  and  the  darin|p 
murders  they  had  committed  in  the  settlement,  were  ta- 
ken, and  brought  before  the  commandant,  (their  chiefii 
having  been  previously  sent  for,  and  being  now  assem* 
bled  in  the  council  house,)  beard  him  pronounce  the 
words ;  <<  that  according  to  the  laws  of  their  Fathcd*  (tlie 
« English)  they  should  be  punished  with  death,''  tho 
younger  of  the  two,  who  was  the  son  of  the  otber^ 
sprang  from  his  seat,  and  having  forced  hi^  way  to  tho 
door,  endeavoured  with  a  knife  or  dagger  he  had  hid- 
den under  his  blanket,  to  work  his  way  through  tiio 
strong  guard  placrd  (Hitside  of  the  door  and  in  tho 
street  to  prevent  their  escape;  in  this  attempt,  how- 
ever, he  was  stabbed  and  fell;  all  which  occasion- 
ed much  noise  and  commotion  without,  and  not  a  lit- 
tle fear  and  uneasiness  within,  among  the  spectators 
and  officers  of  government ;  yet,  not  one  of  the  chiefs^ 
who  were  many  in  number,  either  moved  from   his 
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siaty  nor  looked  around,  or  even  at  one  another ;  bn€ 
thejr  all  remained  sitting  in  the  same  postore  as  beforet 
BmMttg  their  pipes  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

Though  there  are  sometimes  individuals  in  a  nation, 
vho  disregard  the  counsel  and  good  advice  given  by  the 
chiefs,  yet  they  do  not  meet  witlrsupport  so  as  to  be  able 
to  oppose  the  measures  of  government*  They  are  gene- 
rally looked  upon  as  depraved  beings,  who  not  daring 
to  associate  with  the  others,  lurk  about  by  themselves, 
generally  bent  on  mischief  of  a  minor  kind,  such  as  pil- 
fering small  articles  of  goods  and  provisions.  As  soon, 
however,  as  they  go  a  step  foKher,  and  become  known 
thieves  and  murderers,  they  are  considered  a  disgrace  to 
the  nation,  and  being  in  a  manner  disowned  by  it,  they 
are  no  longer  entitled  to  their  protection. 

In  the  year  1785,  an  Indian  of  this  description,  mur- 
dered a  Mr.  Evans  at  Pittsburg ;  when,  after  a  confine- 
ment  of  several  months,  his  trial  was  to  be  brought  on, 
the  chiefs  of  bis  (the  Delaware  nation,)  were  invited  to 
come  to  be  present  at  the  proceedings  and  see  how  the 
trial  would  be  conducted,  and  also,  if  they  chose,  to  speak 
in  behalf  of  the  accused.  These  chiefs,  however,  instead 
of  coming,  as  wished  for,  sent  to  the  civil  officers  of  that 
place  the  following  laconic  answer :  •«  Brethren  !  Tou 
*'  inform  us  that  N.  N.  who  murdered  one  of  your  men 
<<  at  Pittsburg,  Is  shortly  to  be  tried  by  the  laws  of  your 
**  country,  at  which  trial  you  request  that  some  of  us 
^  may  be  present !  Brethren !  knowing  N.  N.  to  have 
<«been  always  a  very  bad  man,  we  do  not  wish  to  see 
^  him !  We,  therefore,  advise  you  to  try  him  by  your 
f'laws,  and  to  hang  him,  so  that  he  may  never  return  to 
^  us  again.'^ 

I  shall  conclude  this  subject  with  another  anecdote. 
When  in  the  winter  of  1788  and  1789,  the  Indian  nations 
were  assembling  at  FoK  Harmer,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Muskingum,  where  a  treaty  was  to  be  held,  an  Indian  of 
the  Seneca  nation  was  one  rooming  found  dead  on  the 
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kank  of  the  rivtr.  The  Cornplantort  chief  of  this  netion^ 
observing  eonie  uneasiness  among  the  oflicers  and  pe^^ 
pie  of  the  place,  and  fearing  the  marder  at  this  time  and 
place,  might  perhaps  create  much  dialiu4aBce»  .waited 
in  the  morning  on  the  Gfovemor,  whom  he  desired 
«« net  to  he  uneasy  ahout  what  had  happened  the  preco* 
M  ding  night,  for  the  man  who  had  been  killed  was  of  no 
<«  consequence.**  This  meant  in  other  words,  that  ho 
was  disowned  for  his  bad  conduct  by  his  coontrymeny 
and  that  his  death  would  not  be  a  loss  to  his  nation* 


CHAPTER  Vlir. 


EDUCATION. 


IT  may  jostly  he  a  subject  of  wonder»  how  a  natloa 
without  a  written  code  of  laws  or  system  of  jurispru- 
dence, without  liny  form  or  constitution  of  governmentp 
and  without  even  a  single  elective  or  hereditary  mafps- 
tra^e,  can  subsist  together  in  peace  and  harmony^  and 
In  the  exercise  of  the  moral  virtues ;  how  a  people  cas 
be  well  and  effectually  g«}verned  without  any  external 
authority ;  by  the  mere  force  of  the  ascendancy  wUeh 
men  of  superior  minds  have  over  those  of  a  more  ordi- 
nary stamp ;  by  a  tacit,  yet  universal  submission  to  the 
aristocracy  of  experience,  talents  and  virtue!  Such^ 
nevertiielesd,  is  the  spectacle  which  an  Indian  nation  ex- 
kibitft  to  the  eye  of  a  stranger.  I  have  been  a  witness 
to  it  for  a  long  series  of  years,  and  after  much  obaerva* 
tion  and  reflection  to  discover  the  cause  of  this  pbeno- 
menonf  i  think  I  have  reason  to  be  satisfied  that  it  is  in 


a  great  degree  4o  be  ttscrikel  tft  the  paitis  wMch  tte  In* 
tfiftns  teke  to  initil  at  an  Mrljr  age  Imnefit  and  vtrtuooa 
principles  upon  the  minds  of  their  childi^eay  and  to  tks 
method  which  they  pureae  in  edncaliag  tlietn.  This  ns» 
thod  I  will  not  call  a  sjatem ;  for  systems  are  uidcnown 
to  these  sons  of  natore»  whiiy  by  following  alone  her  aiiD« 
pie  dictates,  have  ait  once  discovered  and  follow  wilboat 
elTort  that  plain  obvions  path  which  the  philosophers  <rf 
Eorope  have  been  so  lohg  in  searcb  of. 

The  llrat  step  that  parenU  take  towards  the  education 
sT  their  children,  is  to  prepare  them  for  future  happiness, 
by  impresring  upon  their  tonder  minds,  that  Ihey  are 
indebted  for  their  existence  to  a  great,  good  and  bene^ 
voknt  Spirit,  who  not  only  ha»  given  them  life,  but  had 
ordained  them  for  certoin  great  purposrs.  That  he  haa 
given  them  a  leKile  extensive  country  well  stocked  yi  ilh 
game  of  every  kind  for  their  subsistence,  and  that  by  one 
of  his  inferior  spirits  he  has  also  sent  d(»\tn  to  them  from 
above  com,  pumpkins,  sqoashes,  beans  ami  other  vegetan 
Mcs  for  their  oonrishment ;  all  which  blesAigs  tlieir  an* 
eestoiw  have  enjoyed  for  a  great  number  of  ages.  Tlwt 
this  great  Spirit  looks  dawib  upon  the  Indians,  to  see 
whether  they  are  grateful  to  him  and  make  him  a  doe 
retom  for  tlie  many  beneflts  lie  has  bestowed,  and  tliere- 
Aire  that  it  is  tieir  duty  to  show  their  thankfulness  by 
wsashippii^  him,  and  doing  that  whkh  is  pleasing  ii|  bis 
sight. 

This  is  in  substance  tlie  first  lesson  tsogbt,  and  from 
tiam  to  time  nvpeated  to  the  Indian  chiWrea^  wUicb  nan 
taralty  leada  them  to  rrfleet  and  gradually  to  underatatid 
ftaft  a  being  whirb  hath  done  such  great  tl»ngs  for  them, 
and  att  to  make  them  happy,  mast  be  good  indeed,  and 
that  it  is  surely  tiieir  daty  to  do  something  that  will 
ptoane  Mm.  They  are  then  told  that  tbeW*  ancestors,  who 
feeelred  alllhis  from  the  hands  of  the  great  8|»rit,  and 
fived  in  the  enjoyment  of  it,  roust  have  been  informed  of 
wtel  maid  ba  ami  fteaaiag  to  Uris  good  being»  aat  of 
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the  manner  in  which  his  brour  could  he  most  surely 
obtained,  and  they  are  directed  to  look  up  Tor  instructioa 
to  those  who  know  all  this»  to  learn  from  them,  and  re- 
vere them  for  their  wisdom  and  the  knowledge  which  they 
possess ;  this  creates  in  the  children  a  strong  sentiment  of 
respect  for  their  elders,  and  a  desire  to  follow  their  ad- 
vice and  example.  Their  young  ambition  is  then  exci- 
ted by  telling  them  that  they  were  made  the  superiors  of 
all  other  creatures,  and  are  to  have  power  over  them ; 
great  patns  are  taken  to  make  tliis  feeling  take  an  early 
root,  and  it  becomes  in  fact  their  ruling  passion  through 
Hie ;  fur  no  pains  are  spared  to  instil  into  them  that  by 
following  the  advice  of  the  most  admired  and  extolled 
hunter,  trapper  or  warrior,  they  will  at  a  futnre  day  ac^ 
quire  a  degree  of  fame  and  reputation,  equal  to  that 
which  he  possesses ;  that  by  submitting  to  the  counsels  of 
the  aged,  ttie  chiefs,  the  men  superior  in  wisdom,  they 
may  also  rise  to  glory,  and  be  called  J^tsemen,  an  ho- 
nourable title,  to  which  no  Indian  is  indifferent*  They 
are  finally  told  that  if  they  respect  the  aged  and  infirm, 
and  are  kind  and  obliging  to  them,  they  will  be  treated 
in  the  same  manner  when  their  turn  comes  to  feel  the  in- 
firmities of  old  age. 

When  this  first  and  most  important  lesson  is  thought 
to  be  sufficiently  impressed  upon  children's  minds,  the 
pariyits  next  proceed  to  make  them  sensible  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  good  and  evil ;  they  tell  them  that  there 
are  good  actions  and  bad  actions,  both  equally  open  to 
them  to  do  or  commit ;  that  good  acts  are  pleasing  to 
the  good  Spirit  which  gave  them  their  existence,  and 
that  on  the  contrary,  all  that  is  bad  proceeds  from  the  bad 
spirit  who  has  given  them  nothing,  and  who  cannot  give 
them  any  thing  that  is  good,  because  he  has  it  not,  and 
therefore  he  envies  them  that  which  they  have  receir 
ved  from  the  good  Spirit^  who  is  far  superior  to  the  bad 
one. 

This  introductory  leasQii»  if  it  mfiy  bt».so  calledy  natu- 
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rally  mikts  tlMin  wbb  to  know  what  is  good  and  what 
is  bad.  This  the  parent  teaches  him  in  his  own  way^ 
that  is  to  sajf  in  the  way  in  which  he  was  himself  taught 
by  bis  own  parents.  It  is  not  the  lesson  of  an  hour  nor 
of  a  day^  it  is  rather  a  long  course  more  of  practical  than 
of  theoretical  instrnctiont  a  lesson,  which  is  not  repeat^ 
ed  at  stated  seasons  or  times,  but  which  is  shewn,  point- 
ed ont,  and  demonstrated  to  the  child,  not  only  by  those 
ander  whose  immediate  guardianship  he  is,  but  by  the 
whole  community,  who  consider  themselves  alike  inter- 
ested in  tiie  direction  to  be  given  to  tlie  rising  gene- 
ration. 

When  this  instruction  is  given  in  the  form  of  precepts, 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  it  is  done  in  an  authorita- 
tive or  forbidding  tone,-  but,  on  tlie  contrary,  in  the  gen- 
tlttt  and  most  persuasive  manner :  nor  is  the  parentis 
authority  ever  supported  by  harsh  or  compulsive  means ; 
no  whips,  no  punisments,  no  threats  are  evc;i(  used  to  en- 
force commands  or  compel  obedience.  The  child's  pride 
is  the  feeling  to  which  an  appeal  is  made,  which  proves 
successful  in  almost  every  instance.  A  father  needs  only 
to  say  in  the  presence  of  his  children  :  <<  I  want  such  a 
« thing  done ;  I  want  one  of  my  children  to  go  upon  sUch 
^  an  errand ;  let  me  see  who  is  the  good  child  that  will  do 
M  it  p'  This  word  good  operates,  as  it  were,  by  magic, 
and  the  children  immediately  vie  with  each  other  to  com- 
ply with  the  wishes  of  their  parent*  If  a  father  sees  an* 
old  decrepid  man  or  woman  pass  by,  led  along  by  a  child, 
he  wili  draw  the  attention  of  his  own  children  to  the 
<Aject  by  saying:  «Wbat  a  good  child  that  must  be, 
^  which  pays  sach  attention  to  the  aged  !  That  child, 
¥  indeed,  looks  forward  to  the  time  when  it  will  likewise 
f<  be  old !"  or  he  will  say,  «  May  the  great  Spirit,  who 
**  looks  upon  him,  grant  this  good  child  a  long  life  V* 

In  this  manner  of  bringing  op  children,  the  parents, 
as  I  have  already  said,  are  seconded  by  the  whole  com- 
munity.    If  a  child  ia  sent  from  bis  father's  dwelling  to 
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carry  a  diali  of  victuah  to  an  aged  peMoni  aU  in  iha 
Itooae  will  JQin  in  calling  him  a  gooi  child,  Thej  will 
asl^  wliose  child  he  is,  and  on  being  told,  will  exclaim  : 
what !  has  the  Tortoise,  or  the  Hta$  Bear  (as  the  fktber'a 
name  may  be)  got  snch  a  geod  child?  If  a  child  is  seen 
passing  through  the  streets  leading  an  M  decrepid  per- 
son»  the  Tillagers  will  in  his  bearing,  and  to  encourage 
all  the  other  children  who  may  be  present  to  take  exam* 
pie  f!rom  himt  call  on  one  another  to  look  on  and  see 
what  a  good  child  that  must  be.  And  so,  in  most  in* 
stances,  this  method  is  resorted  to,  for  the  purpose  of 
instructing  children  in  things  that  are  good,  proper,  or 
honourable  in  themselves ;  while,  on  the  other  band,  when 
a  child  has  committed  a  bad  act,  the  parent  will  say  to 
bim :  ^<  O !  how  grieved  I  am  that  my  child  hss  done 
«<  this  bad  act !  I  hope  be  will  never  do  so  again.*'  This 
is  generally  effectual,  particularly  If  said  in  the  presence 
of  others.  The  whole  of  the  Indian  plan  of  education 
tends  to  elevate  rather  than  depress  the  mind,  and  by 
that  means  to  make  determined  hunters  and  fearless 
warriors. 

Thus,  when  a  lad  has  killed  bis  first  game,  such  as  a 
deer  or  a  bear,  parents  who  have  boya  growing  np  wiH 
not  fail  to  say  to  some  persoo  in  the  presence  of  their 
own  children :  <«  That  boy  most  have  listened  attentively 
<«  to  the  aged  hunters,  fi)r,  though  young,  he  has  alrea- 
'<  dy  given  a  proof  that  he  will  become  a  good  hunter 
<<  himseir.'*  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  yoni^g  man  sbouU 
fidi  of  giving  such  a  proof,  it  will  be  said  of  him  «<  that 
<•  he  did  not  pay  attention  to  the  diseotirsca  of  the  aged.** 

In  this  indirect  manner  is  instruction  en  all  subjects 
given  to  the  young  people.  They  are  to  karn  the  art9 
of  hunting,  trapping,  and  making  war,  by  listening  to  the  , 
aged  when  conversing  togrtlier  on  those  subjects,  eacbf 
in  his  turn,  relating  how  he  acted,  and  opportunities  are 
aBiinled  to  them  for  that  purpose.  By  this  mode  of  iw^ 
structing  youth,  their  «espeet  for  tbe  aged  is  kept  eiknp 
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and  it  ia  increMed  by  the  reflection  that  the  same  respect 
will  be  paid  to  them  at  a  futare  day,  when  young  per* 
flons  will  be  attentire  to  what  they  ahall  relate. 

This  method  of  conveying  instraction  iSf  I  beiieYe,  com- 
mon to  most  Indian  nations ;  it  is  sof  at  least,  amongst 
all  those  that  I  have  become  acquainted  with,  and  lays 
the  foundation  for  that  voluntary  submission  to  their 
chiefSf  for  which  they  are  so  remarkable.  Thus  has  been 
maintained  for  ages,  without  convulsions  and  without 
civil  discordsy  this  traditional  government,  of  which  the 
world,  perhaps,  does  not  ofler  another  example ;  a  go- 
vernment in  which  there  are  no  positive  laws,  but  only 
long  established  habits  and  customs,  no  code  of  jurispru- 
dence, bat  the  experience  of  former  times,  no  magistrates, 
bot  advisers,  to  whom  the  people,  nevertheless,  pay  a 
willing  and  implicit  obedience,  in  which  age  confers 
rank,  wisdom  gives  power,  and  moral  goodness  secures 
a  title  to  universal  respect.  All  this  seems  to  be  effected 
by  the  simple  means  of  an  excellent  mode  of  education, 
by  which  a  8tri»ng  attachment  to  ancient  customs,  respect 
for  age,  and  the  love  of  virtue  are  indelibly  impressed 
upon  the  minds  of  youth,  so  that  these  impressions  ac- 
quire strength  as  time  pursues  its  course,  and  as  they 
pass  through  successive  generations. 
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CHAPTER  IX- 


LANGUAGES. 


IN  all  the  North  American  territories  boimded  to 
the  north  and  east  by  the  Atlantic  ocean^  and  to  the  south 
and  west  by  the  river  Mississippi,  and  ttie  possessions  of 
the  English  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  there  appears  to  be 
but  four  principal  languages,  branching  out,  it  is  true, 
into  various  dialects,  but  all  derived  from  one  or  the 
other  of  the  four  mother  tongues,  some  of  which  extend 
even  beyond  the  Mississippi,  and  perhaps,  as  far  as  the 
Rocky  mountains.    These  four  languages  are : 

I.  The  Karaut. 

This  language  is  spoken  by  the  inhabitants  of  Green* 
land  and  on  the  Continent  by  the  Eskimaux  Indians  of 
the  coast  of  Labrador.  Its  forms  and  principles  are 
sufficiently  known  by  means  of  the  Grammar  and  Dic- 
tionary of  the  venerable  Egedc,*  and  the  works  of  Bar- 
tholinus,  Wocldike,  Thornhallesen,  Cranz  and  others. 
It  is  much  cultivated  by  the  Missionaries  of  the  Society 
of  the  United  Brethren,  by  whom  we  may  expect  to  see 
its  principles  still  further  elucidated.  It  is  in  Greenland 
that  begin  those  comprehensive  grammatical  forms  which 
are  said  to  characterise  the  languages  of  the  vast  Ame- 
rican continent,  as  far  they  are  known,  and  are  the  more 
remarkable  when  contrasted  with  the  simplicity  of  con- 

*  Gr&mmatica  GrccnlandicoDanico-Latina,  cdita  k  P.  Egede. 
Uafniae,  1760,  Svo. 

Dictionarium  GroenUndico  Danico-Latinuin,  adornatam^P-  Egede* 
Hafnix,  1750,  Svo. 


stmctioo  of  tlie  idioms  spoken  on  the  opposite  Earo* 
pean  shorest  in  Icelandf  Denmarky  Sweden  and  other 
coantries.  It  appears  evident  from  tliis  single  circum- 
atanre,  that  America  did  not  necei? e  its  original  popu> 
lation  from  Europe. 

11.  The  iBoqvois* 

This  langaage  in  various  dialects  is  spoken  by  tlie 
Mengwe  or  Six  Nations*  the  Wyandots  or  Hurons,  the 
Nando wessiesy  the  Assinipoetuk^  called  by  the  French 
Assiniboils,  Assinipoils*  or  SinuXf  and  by  other  tribes, 
particularly  beyond  the  St.  Lawrence.  Fattier  La  Hon- 
tan  distinguishes  this  class  of  languages  by  the  name  of 
the  Huronf  probably  because  that  nation  was  better 
known  to  the  French,  whose  allies  they  were,  than  the 
Iroquois,  who  were  in  alliance  with  the  English.*  All 
these  languages,  however  they  may  be  called  in  a  ge- 
neral sense,  are  dialects  of  the  same  mother  tongue,  and 
bave  considerable  affinity  with  each  other.  Mr.  Carver 
is  mistaken  when  he  describes  the  JfUudowe$nt  as  be<^ 
longing  to  a  class  diflTerent  from  the  Iroquois.f  It  is 
sufficient  to  compare  the  vocabularies  that  we  have  of 
these  two  idioms,  to  see  the  great  similitude  that  subsists 
lietween  them.  We  do  not,  unfortunately,  possess  a  sin- 
gle grammar  of  any  of  these  dialects ;  we  have  nothing 
in  fact,  besides  the  fragment  of  Zeisberger's  Dictionary, 

*  The  HaroDf,  a  great  while,  perhaps  eemurief  ago,  became  dii- 
uoited  from  the  IroquoU ;  many  wars  took  place  between  tbem»  and 
the  former  withdrew  at  laat  to  remote  placet,  where  they  lettled,  and 
were  ditcovered  by  French  Missionaries  and  traders :  of  this  last  I 
was  repeatedly  assured  during  my  residence  at  Det]y>it,  beween  1781 
and  1786. 

t  Carver  says  that  there  are  in  North  Americat  four  difierent  Ian- 
guages,  the  Iroquois  to  the  east,  the  Chippeway  or  Algonkin  to  the 
north  west,  the  Naudowessie  to  the  west,  and  the  Cherokee,  &c.  to  the 
south.  Travels,  ch. ,  17,  Cspt.  Carver,  though  be  appears  to  have 
been  in  general  an  accurate  observer^  resided  too  short  a  time  among 
the  Indians  to  bave  a  correct  knowledge  of  their  languages. 
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which  I  hft?e  already  aeationedt  bat  a  latige  Tocabulary 
of  the  Horoiif*  cotnpaaed  by  Father  Sagard,  a  good  and 
liioaa  French  Miaaionary^  hot  of  very  limited  abilitibSf 
and  who  also  resided  too  short  a  time  among  that  nation 
to  be  able  to  give  a  correct  account  of  their  language* 
He  represents  it  in  his  preface,  as  poor,  imperTect,  ano- 
malousy  and  inadequate  to  the  dear  expression  of  ideas, 
in  which  he  is  contradicted  by  others  whom  we  have 
reason  to  believe  better  informed.  Zeisberger  consider* 
ed  the  Iroquois  (of  which  the  Huron  is  a  dialect,)  as  a 
rich  and  comprehensive  idiom.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  a  grammar  which  he  bad  composed  of  it,  and  the 
best  part  of  his  Dictionary,  are  irretrievably  lost  Sir 
William  Johnson  speaks  highly  of  the  powers  of  this  lan- 
guage;! Colden4  though  he  did  not.  know  it  himself, 
speaks  in  the  same  manner  from  the  information  of  others. 
Indeed,  Father  Sagard's  Dictionary  itself,  when  at- 
tentively read  by  a  person  acquainted  uith  the  forms 
of  Indian  languages,  affords  sufficient  intrinsic  evi- 
dence of  the  mistakes  of  the  good  father  who  compo- 
sed it. 

III.  The  Lenafe. 

This  is  the  most  widely  extended  language  of  any  of 
those  that  are  spoken  on  this  side  of  the  Mississippi.  It 
prevails  in  the  extensive  regions  of  Canada,  from  the 
coast  of  Labrador  to  the  mouth  of  Albany  river  which 
falls  into  the  southernmost  part  of  Hudson's  bay,  and 
flrom  Ihence  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  which  forms  the 
north-western  boundary  of  the  United  States.  It  appears 
to  be  the  language  of  all  the  Indians  of  that  extensive 

*  Le  i^rtnd  Voyage  du  pays  des  Huioim,  par  Samael  Sagard,  Paris, 
1633.  To  which  is  addedi  a  Dictionary  of  the  Huron  language*  vith  a 
preface* 

f  Philos.  Trans*  Abr*  vol.  Iziit.  p.  142. 

t  Hist*  of  the  Five  NatioM,  p.  14* 
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conntryy  except  those  of  the  Imquoin  stock,  whicb  sra 
bjr  far  the  least  namerotis.  Parthcr  to  the  oovthweotf 
in  the  territories  of  the  Hudson's  Bmf  Cottpany,  other 
Indian  nations  have  been  discovered^  such  as  the  Blacks 
loot  Indians*  Sussee  Indianst  Snake  IndianSf  and  others, 
whose  languages  are  said  to  be  different  from  the  Iro* 
quois  and  the  Lenape,  bttt  we  are  not  able  to  form  a  very 
correct  judgment  respecting  those  idioms  from  the  scanty 
Tocabolaries  whicb  liave  been  given  os  bjr  Mackenzief 
Umfreville  and  other  travellers.  We  must  wait  for  far* 
ther  light  before  we  decide. 

Oat  of  the  limits  of  Canada  few  Iroqaois  are  foand, 
except  the  remnants  of  those  who  were  once  settled  in  the 
vkinity  of  the  great  Lakei^  in  the  northern  parts  of  the 
BOW  State  of  New  York.  There  are  yet  sosm  Wyan- 
dots  in  the  Ticinity  of  Detroit.  AH  the  rest  of  the  In- 
£ans  who  now  inhabit  this  country  to  the  Mississippif 
are  of  tlie  Lenape  atock,  and  apeak  dialects  of  that  Ian* 
gnage.  It  it  certain  that  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of 
tiie  Europeans*  they  were  in  possesssion  of  all  the  coast 
from  the  northernmost  point  of  Nova  Scotia  to  the  Bo- 
awike.  Hence  tbey  were  called  Wupanaehkif  or  Jbtna* 
tdtf  men  of  the  East.  La  Hontan  gives  as  a  list  of  the 
Indian  nations  of  ancient  Acadia^  all  speaking  dialects  of 
the  Abenaki,  or,  as  he  caHs  it,  of  the  Algonquin.  They 
were  the  Abenakis,  If  kmacs,  Cantbaap  Mabingans  (Mo* 
hicanSf)  Openangos,  Soccokis,  and  Eichemins,  from 
whom  all  Nova  Scotia,  (excepting  the  peninaula,)  and  a 
part  at  the  now  district  of  Maine,  wensoocecalled  by  the 
French  the  eowitrji  of  the  EtchtminM*  He  does  not  speak 
of  the  Souriquoia,  who  are  also  known  to  have  inhabited 
Acadia,  and  likewise  spoke  a  dialect  of  the  Lenape. 

In  the  interior  of  the  country  we  And  every  where  the 
Lenape  and  their  kindred  tribes.  The  Miamis,  or 
Twigbtwees,  the  Potowatomies,  the  Messissaugees,  the 
Kickapons,  all  those  Indian  nations  who  once  inhabitedf 
and  parts  of  whom  still  inhabit  the  interior  of  our  coun- 
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try  on  this  side  of  the  Misaissiiipt  and  the  great  Lakes^ 
are  unqueslionablyyTroni  their  dialecta^  of  Lenape  origin. 
The  Sbawanos,  it  is  saidf  formerly  dwelt  upon  the  river 
Savannah,  in  Georgidf  and  a  part  of  them  remaining  in 
that  country»  associated  with  the  Creeks,  still  retain  their 
knguage.^  As  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge  from  the  lit- 
tle knowledge  that  has  heen  transmitted  to  us  of  the  lan- 
guages of  the  Indians  who  once  inhabited  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina,  they  all  appear  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  same  stock,  the  Nanticokes  have  been 
shewn  to  have  been  intimately  connected  with  the  Le- 
nape, and  among  those  who  called  them  grandfather. 
Two  pretty  copious  vocabularies  of  their  language,  ia 
the  possession  of  the  Historical  Committee  of  the  Ame- 
rican Philosophical  Society,  one  of  them  communicated 
by  Mr.  Jefferson  and  the  other  by  myself,  prove  it  be- 
yond a  doubt  to  have  been  a  dialect  of  the  Lenape.f  The 
Canai  or  Kanhawas,  who  have  given  their  name  to  a 
river  in  Virginia  which  empties  itself  into  the  Ohio,  are 
known  to  have  been  of  the  same  stock.  The  Indiaa 
names  of  rivers,  mountains  and  towns,  through  .  that 
vast  extent  of  country,  appear  generally  derived  from  tha 
Lenape  language. 

The  Baron  de  La  Hontan,  is  one  of  the  first  writers,  I 
believe,  who  have  spoken  of  the  universality  of  this  idiom; 
but  it  is  extraordinary  that  he  has  not  said  a  word  of  the 
Lenni  Lenape,  that  great  and  powerful  nation.  He  calls 
this  language  the  JUgonquin  tongue,  although  he  describes 
that  people  as  «•  an  erratic  sort  of  savages,  who^  like  the 


*  Barton's  New  Views,  Ed.  1798.  Prelim.  Disc,  p*  33- 
f  The  late  Dr.  Barton,  in  the  work  above  qaoted,  append*  p.  3. 
•eemt  to  doubt  this  fact,  and  relies  on  a  series  of  numerals  which  I 
once  communicated  to  him,  and  was  found  among  the  papers  of  the 
late  Rev.  Mr.  Pyrlxus*  But  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  thoae 
numerals  were  taken  from  the  languag-e  of  the  Nanticokes,  and  the 
▼ocabulariea  above  mentioned  leave  no  doubt  aa  to  the  origin  of  that 
dialect 
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«  Ambsy  had  no  settled  abode/'*  and  admitSt  that  at  the 
tiiiK>  when  he  wrote»  their  nomber  did  not  exceed  200. 
What  he  says  on  this  8nbject«  however^  is  so  much  to  my 
porpose,  that  I  hope  I  shall  be  permitted  to  malLO  a  small 
extract  from  it 

«<  There  are^"  says  the  Baront  <<but  two  mother 
« tongues  in  the  wluile  extent  of  Canada*  which  I  confine 
f*  within  the  limits  of  the  Mississippi ;  they  are  the  Hurom 
«•  and  the  Mgonqmn.  The  first  is  understood  by  the  Iro- 
M  quoisy  for  the  diflbrence  between  these  two  languages 
<<  is  nil  greater  than  that  between  the  Norman  and  the 
<«  French.  The  second,  namely  the  Mgonqwint  is  as 
M  much  esteemed  among  the  savages  as  the  Greek  and 
« Latin  are  in  Europe;  though  it  would  seem  that  the 
tf  aborigineSf  to  whom  it  owes  its  original*  disgrace  it  by 
M  the  thinness  of  their  nation,/or  thdr  wAoIe  immAer  doe$ 
^  not  avMfuni  to  two  hundred.**^ 

What  the  Baron  says  here  of  this  language  is  tery 
correct^  but  why  does  he  call  it  the  Algonquin,  and  as- 
cribe its  origin  to  that  miserable  wandering  tribe  i  He 
had  the  Abenakis  at  hand,  whom  in  another  place  he 
pots  at  the  head  of  the  tribes  inhabiting  Nova  Scotia, 
and  who  still  preserved  the  generic  name  of  the  whole 
nation,  Wapanachke,  whirh  the  French  have  softened  to 
suit  the  analogy  of  their  own  tongue,  by  which  name  the 
different  nations  and  tribes  of  the  Lenape  stock  still  re* 
cognise  each  other  to  this  day.  It  is  pmbable  that  ha 
did  not  sufficiently  understand  their  language,^  to  have 
much  conTorsation  with  them,  otherwise,  they  would  have 
informed  him  that  they  derived  their  origin  from  a  great 

*  Letter  r.  f  Letter  xzr. 

^  He  nys  that  it  ii  not  copious^  and  it  only  adapted  to  tbe  necef- 
•itiea  and  conTenienoet  of  life.  Tlieie  are  tbe  ideaa  which  atrangera 
and  philoaophcra,  reaaoninp  d  priwi^  entertain  of  Indian  lanipiagea ; 
bat  those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  them  think  Tery  differently. 
And  yet  the  Baron  saya  that  the  Algonquin  is  **  the  finest  and  tile 
'^moat  aniTersal  lanipiage  on  the  Continent."* 
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and  powerful  nation  residing  in  tlie  interior  of  tiie  coon- 
try^  whom  they  revered  aa  their  granijaiher,  at  whoaa 
door  the  great  national  council  lire  was  kept  constantly 
burning,  whose  badge  was  the  IVirffe,  and  whose  supre- 
macy was  aclcnowledged  by  all  the  liindred  tribes. 

Father  CharlevoiZf  who  also  speaks  of  the  universa- 
lity of  this  language*  commits  the  same  error  in  aacrib'* 
ing  its  origin  to  the  Algonquins.  <<  In  the  southern  part 
^<  of  Hudson's  Bay/'  says  he»  « the  trade  is  carried  on 
<<  with  the  Matassinsy  the  Monsoniesy  the  ChristinauXf 
M  (Knisteneauz)  and  the  Assinipoils,  the  three  llrst  of 
<«  which  speak  the  Mgonqum  language/'^  In  a  later  pub« 
lication*  (I  think  by  a  Mr.  Winterbotbam,)  of  which, 
during  my  travels,  some  years  ago,  I  had  merely  a 
glance,  I  found  by  some  words  be  had  put  down  in  the 
iMgaage  of  those  people,  that  they  were  Jfiwi  or  Mn^ 
seyst  a  branch  of  the  wolf  tribe  of  the  Lenape.  So  In- 
deed, one  of  their  names,  JHoiuomes,  seems  of  itself  to 
indicate.  The  name  of  the  M atassins,  means  in  their 
language  a  tobacco  pipe,  and  so  it  does  in  the  Monsey 
to  this  day.  And  they  all  speak  the  Algonquin,  a  Ian- 
guage*  say  botfi  Charlevoix  and  La  Hontan,  universally 
known  for  a  thousand  leagues  round.  The  last  mention- 
ed author  subjoins  a  vocabulary  of  what  he  calls  tha 
Algonquin  tongue,  which  bears  a  greater  afllnity  to  the 
iangoage  of  the  Unamis  or  Turtlef  tribe  of  the  Lenape^ 
than  that  does  to  the  idiom  of  the  Monsey  or  Wolf  tribe 
of  the  same  nation.  I  find  many  words  in  the  Algon- 
quin (as  given  by  La  Hontan,)  which  are  exactly  the 
same  as  in  the  Unami,  while  others  bear  more  resem* 
blance  to  the  Ghippeway,  also  a  dialect  of  the  Lenape, 
spoken  by  a  tribe  in  connexion  with  the  Delawares,  and 
who  call  them  grandfather, 

*  Letter  si*  p.  376. 

t  U  ehoald  be  properiy  Ttrimei  but  this  word  teems  in  a  fair  way 
to  be  entirely  superseded  by  TurtU,  as  well  in  England  as  in  this 
country. 
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TbeM  am  be  no  doubt*  therefore*  that  this  aniTemal 
lMigttage»  ao  miicb  adpoired  and  so  gonerally  spiken  by 
the  ladian  natioaSf  is  that  of  the  Lenni  Lenapey  and  is 
imprDperly  named  the  ChiMMwajr  by  Carver,  and  tbo 
Algon^n  bj  La  Hontan.  The  cekbrated  Pnifeaaor 
Yaler*  in  bis  excellent  ceniinnaition  of  Adelung'a  Mithri- 
dale8»  calb  the  claaa  of  languages  derived  from  this 
source,  «<  the  Chipper  ay  o-Delawarian»  or  Algonkino- 
Mobjcan  stock."^  It  is*  perhqist  imiifferent  for  phi- 
Megical  purposeSf  whether  a  language  be  called  the  De- 
laware or  the  Chippeway*  the  AJgonquin  or  the  Mohi- 
can;  but  every  body  must  be  sensible  -of  the  inconve- 
nience of  those  long  compound  names*  which  leave  no 
fixed  or  determinate  idea  upon  the  mind.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  general  description  it  seems  iietter  to  designate 
tlie  langaages  of  those  connected  tribes  by  the  name  of 
their  common  grandfather*  the  Lenni  Lenape*  or  by  the 
generic  denomination  universally  adopted  among  them* 
Wnpanachki*  or  Abenaki.  I  have  preferred  the  former 
as  a  mark  of  respect  to  an  ancient  and  once  powerful 
nation*  and  in  the  hope  that  her  name  may  be  preserved* 
at  least*  in  the  records  of  philological  science. 

This  beautiful  language*  and  those  which  are  derived 
from  it*  though  more  has  been  written  upon  them  than 
on  any  of  the  other  languages  of  these  parts  of  the  North 
AaMrican  continent,  are  as  yet  but  little  known.  The 
grammar  of  the  Natick  dialect  published  by  Eliott*  nt 
Cambridge  in  Massachusetts*  In  the  year  1666*  has  long 
been  out  of  printt  and  is  to  be  found  only  in  very  few 
libraries  in  the  United  States;  Dr.  Edwards's  little  tract 
on  the  Mohican  language*  although  printed  twice*  does 
not  appearto  have  had  much  circulation,  and  is  not  alone 
soflicient  to  give  an  idea  of  the  forms  and  construction 
of  these  Indian  dtidects.    Zeisberger's  Delaware  spelling 

*  ChippcmH$eh'2>el(mari9eher,  %der  A^mkiich'Mfheg^tcker,  Stamm, 
Mhbrid.  p«rt  OL  toI*  iu.  p.  337- 
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book  is  but  a  collectian  of  word8»  and  does  not  contain 
any  grammatical  explanations.  Tbe  learned  Vater  has 
taken  immense  painSf  from  the  scanty  helps  within  his 
reacbf  to  discover  the  grounds  and  principles  of  these 
idiomsy  and  what  he  has  written  on  the  subject  is  a  proof 
of  what  taK*nts  and  industry  can  effect  with  little  means. 
But  still  the  matter  is  not  sufficiently  understood.  There 
is  in  the  library  of  the  society  of  tbe  United  Brethren  in 
this  towUf  an  excellent  MS.  grammar  of  the  Lenni  Le- 
nape,  written  in  (Jerman  by  Zeisberger.  I  understand 
that  the  Historical  Committee  of  the  American  Philoso- 
phical Society  are  going  to  publish  an  English  transla- 
tion of  this  valoable  work.  I  rejoice  in  the  prospec^t  of 
this  publicatioUf  which  will  give  a  clear  and  satisfactory 
view  of  the  true  genius  and  character  of  (he  languages 
of  the  Indian  nations.  At  the  request  of  tbe  same  Com- 
mittecy  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  some  further  deve- 
lopement  of  the  principles  which  that  grammar  contains^ 
in  a  series  of  letters  to  their  Secretary,  which»  I  am  in- 
formedf  are  also  to  be  printed.  This  supersedes  Aie  ne- 
cessity of  my  entering  here  into  more  details  on  this  in* 
teresting  subject.  I  hope  the  result  of  these  publications 
will  be  to  satisfy  the  world  that  the  languages  of  the  In- 
dians are  not  so  poor,  so  devoid  of  variety  of  expression^ 
so  inadequate  to  the  communication  even  of  abstract 
ideas,  or  in  a  word  so  harbawus,  as  has  been  generally 
imagined. 

IV.  The  FbOBiDiAir. 

I.CAix  by  this  generic  name,  the  languages  spoken  by 
tho9«>  Indian  nations  who  inhabit  the  southern  frontier  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Spanish  Province  of  Florida. 
They  are  the  Creeks  or  Muskohgees,  Chickesaws,  Choc* 
taws,  Pascagoulas,  Cherokees  or  Cheerakees,  and  seve- 
ral others.  It  is  said  that  there  once  existed  among 
tbem  a  powerful  nation  called  tbe  Natcbezi  whose  Ian- 
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goage  was  tlie  mother  tongue  of  all  those  southern  dia- 
lects. We  are  told  also  of  an  Apalachian  nation*  who  it 
is  said  Jired  in  the  western  |iarts  of  Louisianat  and  were 
a  part  of  the  great  nation  of  the  Apalachians»  who  i*e8i« 
dad  in  the  mountains  which  bear  their  name*  and  whose 
branches  were  settled  under  different  denominations,  in  the 
Tast  extent  of  country  situated  between  Louisiana,  Canada 
and  New  England.*  In  this  great  Apalachian  nation  wo 
cannot  help  recognising  our  friends  the  Lenape,  or  Wd- 
panaMsif  whose  name  the  French  in  the  south  have  as 
easiJjr  corrupted  into  Apalachcs,  as  those  in  the  n(»rUi 
Into  Menakis.  It  was  they  who  gave  their  name  to  the 
Apalachian  mountains^  once  so  called*  but  which  of'  late 
hare  resumed  their  former  appellation  of  Alligewif  or 
Allegheny.  Mr.  Yater  thinks  that  the  remains  of  those 
Apalachians  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  Catawbas,t  who 
are  sometimes  named  Chaktawas^  and  probably  are  the 
same  who  by  contraction  are  now  called  Choktaws. 

Other  writers  speak  to  us  of  the  Mobiliansy^  as  the 
nation  from  which  the  neighbouring  tribes  derived  tlieir 
originf  and  whose  language  was  their  mother  tongue. 
The  fact  is^  that  we  know  very  little  about  these  south- 
em  Indians^  and  on  the  sulyect  of  their  languages  we 
have  nothing  to  guide  our  enquiries*  but  a  few  words 
given  us  by  Adair*  and  some  that  have  been  collected 
from  various  sources  by  the  late  Dr.  Barton*  We  are 
not*  however*  without  the  means  of  obtaining  full  and 
accurate  information  on  this  interesting  subject*  and  I 
hope  the  historical  committee  will  be  successful  in  the 


*  Vater  in  Mithrid.  part*  III.  toI*  3.  p.  2S3.  quotes  De  Laet,  Novus 
OrbUy  pp.  98, 103»  Du  Pratz,  toI.  3.  pp.  308,  9,  Rochefort,  Histoire 
Natur-  des  AntiUea,  pp.  351,  394,  and  Henras,  Catahgv  delle  Idnjue, 
p.  90 ;  none  of  which  works  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  consult- 

t  Mithrid.  ibid. 

^  Loskiel,  paft  I*  ch.  1. 

§  I>aTaUon,  VaSdelaColonie  Espag^ole  du  Mississippi,  quoted  by 
Vater,  in  Mithrid.  ibid-  p*  397* 

Voii.  I.  P 
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measDres  which  they  are  about  to  take  to  procure  it. 
Mr.  Mf  ig8«  the  United  States  agent  with  the  Cherokee8» 
Mr.  Mitchf  llf  agent  to  the  Creeks,  and  the  Rev.  John 
Oamboldy  who  has  long  lived  as  a  Missionary  of  the 
Society  of  the  United  Brethren  with  the  former  of  these 
nations,  are  wpH  able  to  satisfy  their  enquiries,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  will  be  happy  to  give  their  aid  to  the  advance* 
ment  of  the  literature  of  their  country. 

It  is  a  fart  worthy  of  remark,  and  much  to  be  regret- 
ted, that  the  French  and  English,  who  have  been  so  long 
in  possession  of  the  immense  country  extending  from 
Labrador  to  the  Mississippi,  have  written  so  little  re- 
specting the  Indian  languages  of  this  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can continent.  Among  the  English,  Kliott  alone,  and 
among  the  French,  Father  Sagard,  can  be  said  to  have 
published  any  thing  on  this  subject  that  is  worth  notice. 
Zeisberger  was  a  German,  and  Mr.  Edwards  an  Ame- 
rican. On  the  contrary,  the  Spaniards*  have  published 
a  great  number  of  grammars  and  dictionaries  of  the  In- 
dian languages  spoken  within  the  limits  of  their  American 
possessions,  and  deserve  much  credit  for  these  exertions. 
It  is  not  yet  too  late  for  the  independent  Americans  to 
retrieve  the  neglect  of  their  forefathers;  but  no  time 
should  be  lost,  as  the  Indian  nati«>ns  are  fast  disappear- 
ing fW)m  the  face  of  our  country,  and  our  posterity  may 
have  to  regret  hereafter  that  greater  pains  were  not  ta- 
ken to  preserve  the  memory  of  their  traditions,  customs, 
manners,  and  lahgitages. 

*  The  Bibliotheca  Americana  records  45  grammars  and  25  dic- 
tionaries of  the  tankages  spoken  in  Meiico  only,  and  85  works  of 
different  authors  on  religious  and  moral  subjects  written  or  translated 
into  some  of  those  languages. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


SIGNS  AND  HIEBOGLTPHICS. 


IT  has  been  asserted  by  many  persons  tbat  tbe  lao<- 
^ages  of  the  Indians  are  deficient  in  wordSf  and  that^ 
in  order  to  malie  themselves  understood*  they  are  obli- 
ged to  resort  to  motions  and  signs  with  their  hands. 
This  b  entirely  a  mistake.  I  do  not  know  a  nation  of 
whom  foreigners  do  not  say  the  same  thing.  The  fact 
is»  that  in  every  couhtry*  signs  and  motions  with  the 
hands  more  or  less  accompany  discourse*  particularly 
when  delivered  with  a  certain  degree  of  earnestness  and 
warmth.  ForeignerSf  who  are  not  very  conversant  with 
a  langnaget  pay  in  general  as  much  and  sometimes  more 
attention  to  these  motions  than  to  the  words  of  the 
speaker,  in  order  tbe  better  to  be  able  to  understand 
what  falls  from  him.  Hence*  almoet  every  nation  charges 
tbe  others  with  too  much  gesticulation  in  speaking*  For 
a  similar  reason*  a  foreign  language  is  generally  thought 
to  be  spoken  quicker  than  our  own*  while  the  truth  i% 
that  it  is  our  ear  which  ii  slow  in  distinguishing  the 
words*  not  the  voice  which  speaks  that  is  too  quick  in 
uttering  them. 

Tbe  Indians  do  not  gesticulate  more  when  they  speak 
than  other  nations  do.  In  their  public  speeches  they 
will*  like  our  preachers  and  lawyers*  enforce  what  they 
say  by  gestures  and  motions  of  tbe  body  and  handst  in 
Older  to  give  greater  weight  to  their  observations*  or  to 
xepreaent  the  subject  they  speak  of  in  a  more  lively 
manner  than  can  be  done  by  words  alone ;  but  in  com- 
SMin  conversation  they  make  few  of  thnee  motions*  and 
not  more^  I  believe,  than  we  do  ourselves  f  even  the  wo- 
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meot  who  every  where  speak  more  than  the  men*  never 
want  words  to  express,  themselves,  bat  rather  seem  to 
have  too  many,  and  they  do  not  oftener  employ  gestures 
in  aid  of  their  conversation  than  the  vivacity  of  their  sex 
induces  them  to  do  every  where  else. 

It  is  true  that  the  Indians  have  a  language  of  signst 
by  which  they  communicate  with  each  other  on  occa- 
sions when  speaking  is  not  prudent  or  proper^  aSf  for 
instance,  when  they  are  about  to  meet  an  enemy,  and 
by  speaking  they  would  run  the  risk  of  being  discover* 
ed.  By  this  means  they  also  make  themselves  nnder- 
stood  to  those  nations  of  Indians  whose  languages  they 
are  not  acquainted  with,  for  all  the  Indian  nations  under* 
stand  each  other  in  this  way.  It  Is  also,  in-many  cases^ 
a  saving  of  words  which  the  Indians  are  much  intent  on^ 
believing  that  too  much  talking  disgraces  a  man.  When^ 
therefore,  they  will  relate  something  extraordinary  in  a 
few  words,  they  make  use  of  corresponding  signs,  which 
is  very  entertaining  to  those  who  listen  and  attend  to 
them,  and  who  are  acquainted  both  with  the  language 
and  the  signs,  being  very  much  as  if  somebody  were  to 
explain  a  picture  set  before  them.  But  they  never  make 
use  of  signs  to  supply  any  d<'iicienry  of  language,  as 
they  have  words  and  phrases  sufficient  to  express  every 
thing. 

I  have  frequently  questioned  Indians  who  had  been 
educated  at  our  schools,  and  could  understand,  read^ 
write,  and  speak  both  English  and  German,  whether 
they  could  express  their  ideas  better  in  either  of  those 
languages  than  in  their  own,  and  they  have  always  and 
uniformly  answered  that  they  could  express  themselves 
with  far  the  greatest  ease  in  their  own  Indian,  and  that 
they  never  were  at  a  loss  for  words  or  phrases  in  which 
to  clothe  every  idea  that  occurred  to  them,  without  be- 
ing in  any  case  obliged  to  gesticulate  or  make  mo- 
tions  with  their  bands  or  otherwise.  From  the  know^ 
ledge  which  I  have  acquired  of  their  language^  I  have 
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Teaaon  to  be  satisfied  tiiat  it  is  so.  ladeed^  how  can  it 
be  doabtedf  wiien  we  have  the  whole  of  the  Bible  and 
New  Testament  translated  into  one  uf  their  dialectst  and 
when  we  see  our  ministers*  when  once  familiar  with  tlie 
language  of  the  nation  with  which  they  reside*  preach  to 
them  withont  the  least  difficulty  on  the  most  abstruse 


subjects  ot  the  Christian  faith  ?  It  is  troe^  that  ideas  are 
not  always  expressed  in  those  languages  in  the  same 
words^  or  under  the  same  grammatical  forms  as  in  our 
awn  ;  where  ^^e  would  use  one  part  of  speech»  we  are  ob- 
liged to  em|rioy  another*  and  one  single  word  with  them 
will  not  seldom  serve  a  purpose  for  which  we  would  have 
to  employ  several ;  but  still,  the  ideas  are  communicated^ 
and  pass  with  deamess  and  precision  from  mind  to  mind. 
Thus*  the  end  of  oral  language  is  completely  obtained^ 
and  more*  I  think*  cannot  be  required. 
.  The  Indians  do  not  possess  our  art  of  writing*  they 
bare  no  alphabets*  or  any  mode  of  representing  to  the 
eye  the  sounds  of  words'  spoken*  yet  they  have  certain 
hieroglyphics*  by  which  they  describe  facts  in  so  plain  a 
manner*  that  those  who  are  conversant  with  those  marks 
can  understand  them  with  the  greatest  ease*  as  easily^ 
indeed*  as  we  can  understand  a  piece  of  writing.     For 
instance*  on  a  piece  of  bark*  or  on  a  large  tree  with  the 
bark  taken  off  for  the  purpose*  by  the  side  of  a  path* 
they  can  and  do  give  every  necessary  information  to 
those  who  come  by  the  same  way ;  they  will  in  that  man- 
ner, let  them  know*  that  they  were  a  war  party  of  so 
SMwy  men*  from  such  a  place*  of  such  a  nation  and  of 
such  a  tribe ;  how  many  of  each  tribe  were  in  the  party ; 
to  which  tribe  the  chief  or  captain  belonged ;  in  what 
direction   they  proceeded    to  meet   the   enemy;    how 
many  days  they  were  out  and  how  many  returning; 
what  number  of  the  enemy  they  had  killed*  how  many 
prisoners  they  had  brought ;  how  many  scalps  they  had 
taken;  whether  they  had  lost  any  of  their  party*  and  how 
nany ;  what  enemies  they  had  met  with*  and  how  many 
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they  consisted  of;  of  what  nation  or  tribe  their  captaio 
was,  &c. ;  all  which,  ai  a  single  glance,  is  pertectly  well 
iiaderstood  b;  them.    In  the  saoie  manner  they  describe 
a  chase :  all  Indian  nations  can  do  this,  although  thej 
luive  not  al!  the  same  marks ;  yet  1  have  seen  the  Oela- 
wares  reud  with  ease  the  drawings  of  the  CbippewaySf 
Mingres,  Shawanos,  and  Wyandots,  on  simiUr  sobjecTts. 
Yt  hiie  Indians  are  trareUing  to  the  place  of  their  de- 
stination, whether  it  be  on  a  journey  to  their  distant 
hunting  grounds  or  on  a  war  excursion,  some  of  the 
young  men  are  sent  out  to  hunt  by  the  way,  who,  when 
they  have  killed  a  deer,  bear,  or  other  animal,  bring  it 
to  the  path,  ready  to  be  taken  away  bjr  those  who  are 
coming  along,  (often  with  horses)  to  the  place  of  en- 
campment^ when  they  all  meet  at  night.     Having  hung 
np  the  meat  by  the  side  of  t^ie  path,  these  young  men 
make  a  kind  of  sun-dial,  in  order  to  inform  those  who 
are  coming  of  the  time  of  day  it  was  at  the  time  of  their 
arriyal  and  departure.     A  clear  place  in  the  path  is 
sought  for,  and  if  not  readily  found,  one  ts  made  by  the 
side  of  it,  and  a  circle  or  ring«being  drawn  on  the  san4 
or  earth,  a  stick  of  about  two  or  three  feet  in  length  is 
jBsed  in  the  centre,  with  its  upper  end  bent  towards  that 
spot  in  the  horizon  where  the  sun  stood  at  the  time  of 
their  arrival  or  departure.      If  both  are  to  be  noted 
down,  two  separate  sticks  are  set ;  but  generally  one  is 
sufficient,  namely,  for  the  time  of  departure. 

Hunters  have  particular  marks,  which  they  make  on 
tiie  trees,  where  they  strike  off  from  the  path  to  their 
hunting  grounds  or  place  of  encampment,  which  is  often 
at  the  distance  of  many  miles;  yet  the  women,  who 
come  ft*om  their  tomans  to  fetch  meat  from  these  raoips^ 
will  as  readily  find  them  as  if  they  were  conducted  to  the 
spot 

I  shall  conclude  this  chapter  with  an  anecdote,  which 
will  at  once  nhew  how  expi'essive  and  energetic  is  this 
hieroglyphic  writing  of  the  Indians*  A  white  man  in  the 
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Indiaii  coQntryf  met  a  Shawaims  riding  a  hone  which 
he  recof  nised  for  his  own,  and  claimed  it  from  him  as 
bis  property.  The  Indian  calmly  answered  <«  Friend ! 
<<  after  a  little  while,  I  will  call  on  yon  at  yoer  hoase» 
M  when  we  shall  tallL  of  this  matter.**  A  few  days  after* 
wards,  the  Indian  came  to  the  white  man*s  house,  who  in* 
aisting  on  having  his  horse  restored,  the  other  then  told 
him  :  <«  Friend !  the  horse  which  you  claim  belonged  to 
M  my  uncle  who  lately  died ;  according  to  the  Indian  cos- 
'<  torn,  I  have  become  heir  to  all  his  property/'  Tha 
white  man  not  being  satisfied,  and  renewing  his  demand, 
the  Indian  immediately  took  a  coal  from  the  fire-place^ 
and  made  two  striking  figures  on  the  door  of  the  bouse, 
the  one  representing  the  white  man  taking  the  borsot 
and  the  other,  himself,  in  the  act  of  scalping  him ;  then 
be  coolly  asked  the  trembling  claimant  «« whether  he 
oould  read  this  Indian  writing  V*  The  matter  thus  was 
settled  at  oncef  and  the  Indian  rode  off. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


ORATOBT. 


THE  eloquence  of  the  Indians  is  natural  and  sim- 
ple ;  they  speak  what  their  feelings  dictate  without  art 
and  without  rule ;  their  speeches  are  forcible  and  impres- 
sive,  their  arguments  few  and  pointed,  and  when  they 
mean  to  persuade  as  well  as  convince,  they  take  the  short- 
est way  to  reach  the  heart.  I  know  that  their  oratori- 
cal powers  have  been  strongly  controverted,  and  this  is 
not  astonishing,  when  we  consider  the  prejudice  that  ex- 
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ists  a|;ain8t  their  langua;^6,  which  are  in  general  be- 
lieved to  be  poor,  and  inadequate  to  the  expression  of 
any  but  the  most  common  ideas.  Hence  all  the  speci- 
mens that  have  been  given  to  the  world  of  their  oratory 
have  been  viewed  with  a  suspicious  eye;  the  celebrated 
speech  of  Logftn,  authenticated  as  it  is  by  the  respecta- 
ble authority  of  Col.  John  Gibson,  has  been  denied  to  be 
genuine  even  in  this  country.  For  my  part»  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  was  delivered  precisely  as  it  is  related  to 
us,  with  this  only  difference,  that  it  possessed  a  force 
and  expression  in  the  Indian  language  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  transmit  into  our  own. 

I  hope  tlie  exertions  and  researches  of  the  Historical 
Committee  will  make  the  character  and  genius  of  the  In- 
dian languages  better  known  tlian  they  have  hitherto  been. 
The  world  will  then  be  better  able  to  judge  of  their  extent 
and  powers,  and  to  decide  whether  or  not  they  are  ade- 
quate to  the  purposes  of  oratory.  In  the  mean  time,  I  shall 
content  myself  with  presenting  another  specimen  of  In- 
dian eloquence ;  one  which  I  did  not  receive  at  second 
hapdy  but  at  the  delivery  of  which  I  was  present  in  per- 
son. The  translation  which  I  offer  will  give  but  a 
faint  idea  of  the  strength  and  spirit  of  the  original;  I 
▼ouch,  however,  for  its  being  as  correct  as  it  has  been  in 
my  power  to  make  it. 

This  speech  was  spoken  at  Detroit,*  on  the  frontier  of 
Canada,  on  the  9th  of  December  1801,  by  captain  Pipe^ 
a  chief  of  the  Delaware  nation,  and  was  addressed  to  the 
commanding  officer  of  that  post,  then  in  possession  of 
the  British.  The  Delawares,  it  will  be  recollected,  had 
been  the  stedfast  friends  of  the  French,  in  the  war  of 
1756.  The  peace  which  was  concluded  in  1763,  between 
the  two  great  nations  who  then  contended  for  the  supre- 
macy of  this  continent,  was  not  for  several  years  regard- 
ed by  the  Indians,  and  they  continued  their  hostilities 

•  Loskiel,  part  III.  ch  9. 
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against  the  subjects  and  government  of  Great  Britain. 
Tbej  were  obliged,  howevert  to  sobmit  to  superior  force ; 
not  without  hopes  that  their  fathert  the  liing  of  France^ 
would  soon  send  orer  a  pciwerful  army  to  retake  Cana- 
da. They  were  in  this  situation  when  the  war  of  the 
revoltttion  broke  out.  It  is  well  known  that  it  was  a 
part  of  tlie  system  of  the  British  administration  to  em- 
ploy the  savages  to  subdue  those  whom  they  called  their 
revolted  subjects.  The  Delawares,  in  general,  as  1  have 
before  related,  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  remain 
neutral,  took  part  with  the  Americans.  Captain  Pipe, 
however,  with  a  party  of  the  Wolf  tribe,  joined  the  Eng- 
lish in  the  t»eginning  of  the  war,  and  soon  after  repented 
it.  But  it  was  too  late.  He  was  now  reluctantly  com- 
pelled to  go  out  against  the  Americans  with  the  men 
under  his  command.  On  his  return  from  one  of  those 
expeditions,  he  went  to  make  his  report  to  the  Bri- 
tish commandant  at  Detroit,*  by  whom  be  was  recei- 
ved In  state  at  the  council  house,  in  the  presence  of  a 
great  number  of  Indians,  British  officers  and  others. 
There  were  several  Missionaries  present,  among  which  I 
was.  The  chief  was  seated  in  front  of  his  Indians,  fa- 
cing the  commandant  He  held  in  his  left  hand  an  hu- 
man scalp  tied  to  a  short  stick.  After  a  pause  of  some 
minutes,  he  rose,  and  addressing  the  governor^  delivered 
the  following  speech : 

«  Father  !V  (Here  the  orator  stopped,  and  turning 
round  to  the  audience,  with  a  face  full  of  meaning,  and  a 
sarcastic  look,  which  I  should  in  vain  attempt  to  describe^ 
he  went  on  in  a  lower  tone  of  voice,  as  addressing  him- 
self to  them :) — **  I  have  said  faHuVf  although,  indeed,  I 
<<do  not  know  why  I  am  to  call  Aim  so,  having  never 
«<  known  any  other  father  than  the  French,  and  consi- 
^'dering  the  English  ojily  as  brothers.  But  as  this 
«<  name  is  also  imposed  upon  us,  I  shall  make  use  of  it 

*  See  Loskielf  P.  Ill*'  ch.  9'  p.  704,  Qermvi  text,  and  p.  165,  Eni:. 
Trans. 

Vol,  I.  Q 
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fu  and  Mj :  (Here  lie  fixed  Us  eyes  on  the  cenm  wdr 
ant.) 

<<  Fathbk  !  Some  time  age.  you  pat  a  war  hatchet  into 
«<  my  handsp  saying:  TalLe  this  weapon  and  try  it  on  tha 
<<  heads  of  my  enemies  the  long  knivest  and  let  me  after* 
^f  wards  know  if  it  was  sharp  and  good« 

<«  FATHfi&!  At  the  time  when  yoo  ga^e  me  this  wea- 
« pont  1  had  neither  cause  nor  inclinatioo  to  go  to  wer 
<«  against  a  people  who  had  done  me  no  iiyory ;  yet  i|i 
«<  obedience  to  youy  who  say  you  are  my  father  and  call 
H  Qie  your  childf  1  received  the  hetcbet ;  well  knowing 
<<  that  if  I  did  nut  obey^  yoii  would  withhold  from  me* 
« the  necessaries  of  life^  without  which  I  could  not  sub- 
^<  sistt  and  which  are  not  elsewhere  to  be  procqred  hut  at 
<<  the  house  of  my  father* 

<«  Fatu£]^  !  You  may^  perhaps*  think  me  a  foolt  for 
^<  risking  my  life  at  your  biddingt  in  a  cause  too»  bjr 
i*  which  I  have  no  prospect  of  gaining  any  thing;  for  it 
^<  Is  ffour  cause  and  not  mine.  It  is  yotnr  concern  to 
«  fight  the  long  knives  ;  you  have  raised  a  quarrel  amongst 
**  yourselves*  and  you  ought  yourselves  to  fight  it  oat. 
«<  Too  should  not  compel  your  childreOf  the  Indians^  to 
<<  expose  themselves  to  danger  for  your  $ake$, 

<(  Fathbb  !  Many  lives  have  already  been  lost  on  yomr 
'<«  account  I — Nations  have  suflfered  and  been  weakened ! 
u  ^Children  have  lost  parents^  brothers  and  relatives ! 
<<  ---Wives  have  lost  husbands  !*-*It  is  not  known  bow 
^<  many  more  may  perish  before  your  war  will  be  at  an 
•<  end ! 

«•  Fatheb  !  I  have  eaid  that  yoo  may«  perhaps,  think 
«( me  a  fool,  for  thus  thoughtlessly  rushing  on  your  ene- 
«« my  !--^Do  not  believe,  this.  Father !  Think  not  that  I 
<«  want  sense  to  convince  me,  that  although  you  now  pre- 

*  It  will  be  understood  that  he  speaks  here  throug^hont  for  himself 
•ad  his  motion  or  tribe,  though  stwAyi  in  the  first  person  of  ike  sin. 
guEar»  according  to  the  Indian  mode. 


^  tend  to  keep  vp  a  periMtoal  tnakj  to  Ih6  iMg  kiii?e8> 
«« jofi  may,  httntt  leng,  eoncluda  a  peace  wUk  lliaiii. 

«<  Fathbb  !  Ton  say  yoa  lore  your  cblldreay  tbe  In- 
^  diaim.— This  yoa  bate  often  toM  tkem ;  and  iadced  it 
M  »  your  Interest  to  say  no  to  them,  that  you  may  have 
^  them  at  yoar  service* 

<<  But,  Fatubr  !  who  of  us  can  lielieve  that  yoa  can 
^  love  a  people  of  a  dtiTerent  colour  from  your  own* 
^  better  than  those  who  have  a  wkUe  slLittf  lilte  your- 
^<  selves  ? 

«  Fatheb  !  Pay  attention  to  what  I  am  going  to  say. 
^ While  youy  Father^  are  setting  me*  on  your  enemy^ 
^  much  ia  the  same  manner  as  a  hunter  sets  his  dog  on 
^  the  game;  white  lam  in  the  act  of  rushing  on  thitt 
^  enemy  of  yours,  wi fh  the  bloody  destructive  weapon 

*  you  gave  me^  I  may,  perchancct  happen  to  lool^  back 
^  to  the  place  fi*om  whence  you  started  me,  and  what 
^  shall  I  see  ?  Perhaps,  I  may  see  my  father  shaking 
'<  hands  with  the  long  knives;  yes,  with  those  very  peo- 
«« pte  he  now  calts  his  enemies.     I  may,  then,  see  him 

*  laugh  at  my  taXfy  for  having  obeyed  bis  orders;  and 
^yet  I  am  wiw  risking  my  Itfb  at  hie  command!  Fa^ 
«tber !  keep  what  I  liave  said  in  remembrance. 

«« Now,  Fathbh  !  here  is  what  has  been  done 
^  tbe  hatchet  you  gave  me.''  (ttaading  tbe  stick 
the  scalp  on  it.)  «<  I  have  done  with  tiie  hatchet  what 
«iyoB  ordered  me  to  do,  awd  found  it  sharp.  Never- 
« theless,  I  did  not  do  M  that  I  m^ht  have  done.  No^ 
««1  did  not  My  heart  foiled  witMn  me.  I  frit  cooiipa»' 
M  sinn  for  ysur  enemy,  timeeemef  had  no  part  in  your 
«' quarrels;  therehre  I  distinguished— -I  spared.  I  took 
«some  tiroeJksh4  which,  while  t  was  bringing  to  yo% 
^  I  spied  one  of  your  large  canoes,  on  which  1  put  it  for 

*  Meaning  hit  nation,  and  apctkiof »  M  usual,  in  tbe  first  penon- 
t  Hsminf  women  and  ebildwm  #  Friioocv)^ 
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«« you.  In  a  few  days  yoo  will  receiTe  this  fleslh  and 
•fjind  that  the  skin  is  of  the  same  colour  with  your  own, 

•*  Father!  I  hope  you  will  not  destroy  wAoi*  1  have 
<<  saved.  You»  father !  ha?e  the  means  of  preserving 
«« that  which  with  me  would  perish  for  want.  The  war- 
<<  rior  is  poor  and  his  cabin  is  always  empty ;  but  your 
^  hoosOf  father !  is  always  full." 

Here  we  see  boldnesst  frankness^  dignity  and  humani- 
ty happily  blended  together  and  most  eloquently  display- 
ed, i  am  much  mistaken  if  the  component  parts  of  Uiis 
discourse  are  not  put  together  much  according  to  tho 
rules  of  oratory  which  are  taught  in  the  schools,  and 
which  were  certainly  unknown  to  this  savage.  The 
peroration  at  the  end  is  shorty  but  truly  pathetic^  and 
I  would  even  say,  sublime ;  and  then  the  admirable  way 
in  which  it  is  prepared!  I  wish  1  could  convey  to  the 
reader's  mind  only  a  small  part  of  the  impression  which 
Vtixfk  speech  made  on  me  and  on  all  present  when  it  was 
delivered. 

It  is  hot  justice  here  to  say^  that  Gapt.  Pipe  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  noble  and  generous  character  of  the 
British  officer  to  whom  this  speech  was  addressed.  He 
is  still  living  in  his  own  country^  an  honour  to  the  Bri- 
tish name.  He  obeyed  the  orders  of  his  superiors  in 
employing  the  Indians  to  fight  against  us,  but  he  did 
It  with  reluctance  and  softened  as  much  as  was  in  his 
power  the  horrors  of  that  abominable  warfare.  •  He  es- 
teemed Captain  Pipe,  and  I  have  no  doubts  was  well 
pleased  with  the  humane  conduct  of  this  Indian  chief, 
whose  sagacity  in  this  instance  is  no  less  deserving  of 
praise  than  his  eloquence.  It  is  thus  that  great  minds 
iind«^rstand  each  other,  and  even  in  the  most  difficult  and 
trying  situationst  find  the  means  of  making  the  cause  of 
humanity  triumph. 

*  T«  make  bit  language  agree  with  the  exprefiion  Uve  JM^ 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 


METAPHQBIGAL  EXPRESSIONS. 


THE  Indians  are  fond  of  metaphors.  They  are  to 
their  dlsconrse  what  feathers  and  beads  are  to  their  per- 
sonSy  a  gawdy  but  tasteless  ornament  Tet  we  most  not 
jodge  them  too  severely  on  that  accoant  There  are 
other  nations  besides  the  American  Indians  who  admire 
this  mode  of  expression*  Even  in  enlightened  £jirope# 
many  rentories  have  not  elapsed  since  the  best  and  most 
celebrated  writers  employed  this  figure  in  a  profuse  man* 
Der»  and  thought  it  a  great  embellishment  to  their  poeti- 
cal and  prose  compositions ;  the  immortal  Shakspeare^ 
himself*  did  not  disdain  It. 

The  following  examjdes  will  be  suflkient  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  metaphorical  language  of  the  Indians.  , 

1.  «•  T%t  nky  U  ffoercast  with  dark  hludering  donis/^^-^ 
We  shall  have  troublesome  times ;  we  shall  have  war. 

fL  **J  blaek  cUmd  has  arisen  yonder/'— ^ War  is  threat- 
ened from  that  quarter*  or  from  that  nation. 

d.  «<  Two  Hack  eUmdi  are  drawing  towards  each  other,^ 
^Two  powerful  enemies  are  in  march  against  each 
other ! 

^  «<  17^  path  is  abreaifi  shut  up  /"—Hostilities  havo 
commenced.    The  war  is  begun. 

5.  ^  The  rvvers  run  wOh  blood  /" — War  rages  in  the 
country. 

6.  «  2b  ftury  the  AotcAeL**— To  make»  or  conclude  a; 
peace. 

7.  «<  7b  lay  down  the  hatchet^  or  to  slip  the  hatchet  undef 
the  Uistead^^^'^To  cease  fighting  for  a  while^  during  a 


trace ;  Wf  to  place  the  hatchet  at  bandy  bo  that  it  may  be 
taken  up  again  at  a  moment's  warning, 

8.  •<  The  hatchet  you  gave  me  to  strike  your  enemies,  pro* 
ved  to  be  very  dull,  arnottobe  sharp  f  my  arm  was  trea- 
Tied  to  little  purpose  I^ — ^You  supplied  me  sojscantily  with 
the  articles  I  stood  in  need  of,  that  I  wanted  strength  to 
execute  your  orders.  The  presents  you  gSLve  me  were 
not  sufBcient  for  the  task  you  imposed  uponjne,  therefore 
I  did  little! 

IK  «  T%e  hatchet  you  gave  me  was  tery  shafpi^--^K» 
you  hHve  satisfied  me,  I  have  done  the  same  for  you ;  I 
hxfe  killed  nrany  of  your  enenries. 

10.  <•  Ton  did  wd  make  me  Urmig.^ — ^Toa  gave  me  mo* 
tblngy  or  but  little. 

11.  -Make  me  very  sfroi^/"— Give  me  much,  pay  me 
well! 

12.  -  TheUronger  youmake  me,  Ife  mare  you  w\&HeP^ 
*-*The  more  you  give  me,  the  more  1  will  do  for  you ! 

15.  ^*  I  did  as  you  hid  me,  but  sbb  nothing  .^i— <l  have 
performed  my  part,  but  you  have  not  rtRwarded  me ;  or, 
I  did  my  part  for  you,  but  yoii  have  not  kept  your  word ! 

14.  «•  Fam  hetoe  spoken  with  fofur  lips  only^  not  from  the 
heart^^^^Yofn  endeavour  to  deceive  me ;  yon  do  not  in- 
tend to  do  as  yon  say ! 

±B*  <•  Tou  now  spOikfrrom  (he  heart  •'*^— Now  ytfu  mean 
what  you  say. 

19.  ^Tou  keep  me  in  (he  daf ft /**.— Too  wish  to  deceive 
me  {  yon  conceal  your  Intentions  from  me ;  you  keep  me 
in  ignorance! 

17.  «'  Tou  fStopped  my  ears  .'•^— Tou  kept  the  thing  a 
secret  from  me ;  you  did  not  wish  me  to  know  it ! 

\S.  **  JVbw  I  believe  you l^ — Done!  agreed!  It  shall 
be  so! 

19.  «'fbur  triMirb  hate  ptnetroted  into  my  heart  !^— I 
consent !  am  pleased  with  what  you  say ! 

80.  ff  Tim'  have  spoken  good  words  !^ — I  am  pleasedi 
delighted  with  what  yon  have  said! 


wkftt  y oo  have  aaid ! 

f^  <•  Simging  Urd$  /^'— Tale  bearera-^tory  tellera-^ 
liani. 

23,  «<  lloa7  Ksfen  to  the  singing  of  the  Hrd9  which  fy 
iy/'^-^-Dofin  brliefe  what  atragglera  Ml  you  J 

M.  ^  What  Hrd  wqm  it  that  Mnyr  that  aoitf  ^'-.Wbo 
was  it  that  told.tbat  story,  that  lie  ? 

96.  (To  a  chieff) «« Bmc  you  heard  the  newi  ^'-^Bave 
yoa  been  fl^Scuitty  inlbraied  i 

36.  ^  J  have  not  heard  ang  tka^i^^l  bava  ao  ^ffidd 
bifoiTBatioii. 

£7. «« lb  Madk  a  tmmdlfirt  at  meh  a  plaee.*^^To  n^ 
iwint  a  place  wh«re  the  national  buaiaeaa  ia  to  be-  trana* 
acted ;  to  establish  the  seat  of  ^veroment  there. 

18.  <«  lb  remove  the  eonncUfire  to  another  place.''— To 
aatabliak  another  place  for  the  seat  of  go?eroBippt* 

89.  <«  Ike  ceuiietl  jEre  hoe  been  ea:lcnj*titeAeil.*'~Bloo4 
bas  been  shed  by  an  enemy  at  the  seat  of  governoirnti 
whirb  baa  pat  the  fire  out ;  the  place  has  been  polluted* 

50,  «  DonH  look  the  other  way  /'* — Don't  lean  to  that 
side ;  don't  join  with  those ! 

51.  ^  Look  this  way  /"^^oin  na»  join  our  party. 

32.  **  I  have  not  room  to  opread  my  Uanfot/"-*!  am  too 
moeh  crowded  on. 

SS.  M  JVW  to  have  room  onOHghfor  an  enaampment.**-^ 
To  be  too  mnch  confined  to  a  saMdl  district ;  not  to  have 
aofllcient  raa|^  for  the  cattle  to  feed  on^  or  sufficient 
banting  ground, 

S4. ««/  will  plaee  yoa  under  my  wif^/"— (meaning 
ander  my  arm  pits)  I  will  protect  you  at  all  hazards ! 
Too  shall  be  perfectly  safe,  nobody  ahall  molest  you  ! 

sa.  «  Buffer  no  graes  to  grow  on  the  warpath  /"—Carry 
on  the  war  with  vigour! 

as.  <' JV^verfa^ergniM  to  grow  on  this  warpaih/*^-^ 
Be  at  perpetual  war  with  the  nation  this  path  kads  to  f 
ntrec  eoncluide  a  peace  with  tbem« 
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37.  ^  lb  epen  a  paihjwm  one  nation  to  anoihetf  iy  re- 
nuwing  the  U^,  ftnctft  and  briers  out  of  the  way.*'^-^To 
invite  the  nation  to  which  the  path  leads^  to  a  Friend- 
ly intercourse  $  to  prepare  the  way  to  live  on  friendly 
terms  with  them. 

38.  «  The  path  to  that  nation  i$  again  openI*'»^We  are 
again  on  friendly  terms ;  the  path  may  again  be  travel- 
led with  safety. 

89.  «•  I  hear  sighing  and  saibing  in  yonder  direction  /*'^-« 
I  think  that  a  chief  of  a  neighbonrtng  nation  has  died. 

40.  **Idraw  the  thorns  out  rfyourfeet  and  legs,  grease 
your  stiffened  joints  tvith  oik  ond  wipe  the  sweat  off  your 
body!^ — I  make  you  feel  comfortable  after  your  fa- 
tiguing journeyt  that  yon  may  enjoy  yourself  while 
with  us. 

41.  «<  I  wipe  the  tears  from  your  eyeSf  eisanse  your  ears, 
and  place  your  aching  hearty  which  bears  you  down  to  one 
side,  in  Us  proper  position  /*' — I  condole  with  you ;  dtspd 
all  sorrow !  prepare  yourself  for  business !  (N.  B.  This  is 
said  when  condoling  with  a  nation  on  the  death  of  a 
chief.) 

42.  <*  I  have  discovered  the  cause  cf  your  grief  /*'«-^I 
have  seen  the  grave  (where  the  chief  was  buried.) 

43.  <«/  have  covered  yon  spot  wUh  fresh, earth;  I  have 
raked  leaves,  and  planted  trees  thereon  .^'i— means  literally^ 
I  have  hidden  the  grave  from  your  eyes ;  and  figurative* 
ly>  ^  you  must  now  be  cheerful  again  !'' 

'  44.  «J^  you  up  from  this  place,  and  set  you  down 
again  at  my  dwelttng  place. ^^ — I  invite  you  to  arise  from 
hence,  and  come  and  live  where  I  live. 

45.  «  /am  much  to  heavy  to  rise  at  this  present  time!** 
-i-I  have  too  much  property !  (corn,  vegetables,  &c.) 

46.  « I  wUl  pass  one  night  yet  at  this  place.** — ^I  will 
stay  one  year  yet  at  this  place. 

47. «  We  have  concluded  a  peace,  which  is  to  last  as  long 
as  the  sun  shall  shine,  and  the  rivers  few  with  water  I**'^ 
The  peace  we  have  made  is  to  continue  as  long  as  tbe 
world  stands^  or  to  the  end  of  time* 
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'    48.  '^  2b  iury  the  hatehet  beneath  the  root  of  a  tru^^^ 
To  pot  it  qaite  out  of  sight 

49.  « lb  bury  deep  in  the  earth,*^  (an  iirjory  done)-— To 
consign  it  to  oblivion. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


INDIAN  NAMES. 


THE  proper  names  of  Indians  are  in  general  given 
to  them  after  animals  of  Tarioos  kinds,  and  even  fishes 
and  reptiles.  Thas  they  are  called  the  Beaver^  Otter, 
SmirJUhf  BUiek^fish,  BattU-enake,  Oack-enakef  &c.  They 
have  also  other  descriptive  names,  from  their  personal 
qnalities  or  appearances,  and  sometim'es  from  fancy  or 
caprice ;  but  many  of  those  are  given  them  by  the  whites, 
soch  as  Pipe,  fFhUe-eyes,  KiU-buckf  &c.  which  are  not  real 
Indian  names.  They  do  not  always  preserve  the  names 
first  given  to  them,  but  often  assume  a  new  one  after  they 
have  come  to  man's  estate. 

Indians,  who  have  particularly  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  conduct,  or  by  some  meritorious  act,  or 
who  have  been  the  subjects  of  some  remarkable  occur- 
rence, have  names  given  to  them  in  allusion  to  those 
circumstances.  Thus,  I  have  known  a  man  whose  name 
would  signify  in  our  language  the  beloved  lover,  and  one 
who  was  named  Met  by  love.  Another,  a  great  warrior, 
who  had  been  impatiently  waiting  for  day-light  to  en- 
gage the  enemy,  was  afterwards  called  Cause  day-light, 
or  Make  day-light  appear.  So,  one  who  had  come  in 
with  a  heavy  load  of  turkies  on  his  back,  wab  called  1%£ 
Carrier  ef  Turkies,  and  another  whose  shoes  were  gene- 
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raHy  torn  or  patched,  was  called  Bad  Shots.  All  those 
names  are  generally  expressed  in  one  single  word,  in  com- 
pounding  which  the  Indians  are  very  ingenious.  Tbns^ 
the  name  they  had  for  the  place  where  PhUidelphia  now 
stands,  and  which  they  have  preserved  notwithstanding 
the  great  change  which  has  taken  place,  is  Kuequendhu^*^ 
which  means,  TAe  grovt  of  the  Umg  pine  trees. 

They  have  proper  names,  not  only  for  all  towns,  vil- 
lages, mountains,  valleys,  rivers,  and  streams,  but  for 
all  remarkable  spots,  as  for  instance,  those  which  are 
particularly  infested  with  gnats  or  musquitoes,  where 
snakes  have  tlieir  dens,  he.  Those  names  always  con- 
tain an  allusion  to  such  particular  circumstance,  so  that 
foreigners,  even  though  acquainted  with  their  langnage, 
will  often  be  at  a  loss  to  understand  their  discourse. 

To  strangers,  white  men  for  instance,  they  will  give 
names  derived  from  some  remarkable  quality  which  tbey 
have  observed  in  them,  or  from  some  circumstance  which 
remarkably  strikes  them.  When  they  were  told  the 
meaning  of  the  name  of  William  Penn,  they  translated 
it  into  their  own  language  by  Jtft^tfon,  which  means  a 
feather  or  quill.  The  Iroquois  called  him  Onas,  which 
in  their  idiom  means  the  same  thing. 

The  first  name  given  by  the  Indians  to  the  Europeans 
who  landed  in  Virginia  was  Wdpsid  Lenape  (white  peo- 
ple ;)  when,  however,  afterwards  they  began  to  commit 
mordera  on  the  red  men,  whom  they  pierced  with  swords, 
they  gave  to  the  Virginians  the  name  MechanschicaUf 
(long  knives,)  to  distinguish  them  from  others  of  the 
same  colour. 

In  New  England,  they  at  first  endeavoured  to  imitate 
the  sound  of  the  national  name  of  the  English,  which  they 
pronounced  Yengees,  They  also  called  them  Chauqua- 
quockf  (men  of  knives)  for  having  imported  those  in- 
-struments  into  the  country,  which  they  gave  in  presents 

*  According  to  the  powers  of  the  English  alphabet,  it  should  be 
written  Koo^ek-wen-awkoo* 
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to  tbe  aativas.*  Tbcgr  thought  tbf  n  better  Men  than  the 
Yirgmiam  ;  but  when  they  were  afterwiMHle  cruelly  treat- 
ed bj  theoit  and  their  men  shipped  off  to  sea,  the  Moht* 
cane  of  that  country  called  then  Tscluuhgoos  ;  and  when 
next  the  people  of  the  middle  colonies  began  to  murder 
them*  and  called  on  the  Iroquoia  to  insult  them  and  as- 
aiat  in  depriving  them  of  their  landSf  they  then  dropped 
that  namey  and  called  the  whites  by  way  of  derisionf 
Behwamnack^  which  signifies  saU  btingSf  or  bitter  being$§ 
br  in  their  language  the  word  Schwan,  is  in  general  ap* 
plied  to  tbingii  that  have  a  salty  sharp,  bitter,  or  sour 
taste.  The  object  of  thia  name^  as  well  as  of  that  which 
the  Mohicans  gave  to  the  eastern  people,  was  to  express 
contempt  as  well  as  hatred  or  dislike,  and  to  hold  out 
the  white  inhabitants  of  the  country  as  hateful  and  despi- 
cable heiageu  I  have,  however,  in  many  instances  ob- 
served that  the  Indians  are  careful  not  to  apfriy  this  op- 
probrious name  to  any  white  person  whom  they  know  to 
be  aimicably  diiposed  towards  them,  and  whom  they  are 
sure  to  be  a  good*  honest,  well-meaning  man.  I  have 
heard  them  charge  their  children  not  to  call  a  particular 
white  man  Schwannack,  but  Friend.  This  name  was 
ftrst  introduced  about  the  year  1730.  They  never  ap- 
ply it  to  the  (fuakerif  whom  they  greatly  love  and  re- 
apect  since  the  first  arrival  of  William  Penn  into  the 
country.  They  caU  them  (fuakelst  not  having  in  their 
language  the  sound  expressed  by  our  letter  R.  They 
aay  they  have  always  found  them  good,  honesty  affable 
and  peaceable  men,  and  never  have  had  reason  to  com- 
plain of  them. .      \ 

These  were  the  names  which  the  Indians  gave  to  the 
whites,  nntil  the  middle  of  the  revolutionary  war,  when 
they  were  reduced  to  the  following  three : 

I.  Mtckantcbiean  or  CAanscAican,  (long  knives.)    This 


•  Hostrs*!  Key  into  the  Uoguige  ef  the  liidisnt  tff  Ksw  BofbMid, 
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they  no  longer  applied  to  the  Virginians  exclu8iireljr»  M 
also  to  those  of  the  people  of  the  middle  stalest  whom 
they  considered  as  hostilely  inclined  towards  them»  par- 
ticularly those  who  wore  swords^  dirks^  or  kni?e8  at  their 
sides. 

2.  Fengees.  This  name  they  now  exclusively  allied 
to  the  people  of  New  En^and*  who,  indeed*  appeared 
to  have  adopted  itf  and  were,  as  they  still  are,  generally 
through  the  country  called  Fankees,  which  is  evidently 
the  same  name  with  a  trifling  alteration.  They  say  they 
know  the  Fengees,  and  can  distinguish  them  by  their  dress 
and  personal  appearance,  and  that  they  were  considered 
as  less  cruel  than  the  Virginians  or  kmg  kmves.  Tho 
proper  English  they  call  Saggenash. 

3.  ^ucekds.  They  do  not  now  apply  this  name  exclu- 
sively to  the  members  of  the  Society  of*  Friends,  hut  to 
all  the  white  people  whom  they  love  or  respect,  and 
whom  they  believe  to  have  good  intentions  towards  them. 

Not  only  the  Delawares,  but  all  the  nations  round 
them,  make  use  of  these  names*  and  with  the  same  rela- 
tive application.  1  have  my  self,  in  178£,  vibile  at  DetroU^ 
witnessed  the  Chippeways,  who  on  meeting  an  American 
prisoner,  who  was  walking  about,  called  out  MefMafMch'^ 
kemaan,  (long  knife)  though  he  bad  no  knife,  sword,  or 
dirk  at  his  side.  1  was  one  day  about  the  same  time 
hailed  in  that  manner  as  I  was  walking  up  the  river,  and 
apprehending  that  I  might  be  seized  as  a  runaway  pri- 
soner, I  immediately  answered :  tOau  /  Saggenash ;  No ! 
an  Englishman;  and  they  passed  on.  I  might  with 
great  propriety  make  this  answer,  as  I  was  born  in 
England. 

In  the  year  1808,  while  I  was  riding  with  a  number 
of  gentlemen  through  Greentown  (an  Indian  town  in  the 
state  of  Ohio),  I  heard  an  Indian  in  his  house,  who 
through  a  crevice  saw  us  passing,  say  in  his  language  to 
.his  family :  «  See !  what  a  number  of  people  are  coming 
a  along !— *What !  and  among  all  these  not  one  Umg  hiifc  / 
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«<  All  Tmngea  /"-»Th«n»  probably  obMrving  me^  he  said 
correcting  hinweir. «  No !  one  quaskd.^* 

Socb  are  the  tAseryations  which  the  Indians  make  on 
the  while  people^  and  the  names  which  they  give  to  them. 
They  may  sometimes  be  in  the  wrong ;  but^  as  they  malce 
it  their  parttcnlar  study  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
actionsy  motions^  deportment  and  dress  of  the  different 
nations*  they  seldom  commit  mislaliesy  and  in  general* 
tbej  apply  their  different  names  precisely  to  those  whom 
they  are  meant  to  designate  or  describe. 


CHAPTER  XIY. 


INTEBGOtTBSE  WTTH  EACH  OTHER. 


IT  is  a  striking  tacU  that  the  Indians^  In  their  nnci- 
statet  shonld  so  bebave  towards  each  other  as 
tboogh  they  were  a  civilised  people !  I  have  in  nume- 
rons  instances  witnessed  their  meeting  together*  their 
doing  business  and  conversing  with  each  other  for  kourSf 
their  labouring  together»  and  their  hunting  and  fishing 
in  bodies  or  parties ;  I  have  seen  them  divide  their  game^ 
venison^  bear's  meat*  fish*  &c.  among  themselves*  when 
they  sometimes  had  many  shares  to  make*  and  cannot 
recfdlect  a  single  instance  of  their  falling  into  a  dispute 
or  finding  bult  with  the  distribution*  as  being  unequal* 
or  otherwise  objectionable.  On  the  contrary*  on  such 
occasions  they  even  receive  what  is  allotted  to  them  with 
thanks;  they  say  ^aniKhi,**  I  am  thanVul!  as  if  it  was 
a  present  given  to  them. 


Tbey  certainly  (I  am  hare  apeakiiig  af  the  maa)  ahaw 
a  reverence  for  each  other,  which  ia  viaiUa  aa  all  occa- 
alona  9  they  often  meet  far  the  porpoae  of  coiiveroatian, 
and  their  sociability  appears  to  be  a  recreatioo  to  them^ 
a  renewal  of  good  fellowship*    Their  general  principley 
that  good  and  bad  cannot  mingle  or  dwell  together  in 
one  hearty  and  therefore  must  not  coma  into  contact 
aeems  to  be  their  guide  on  all  occasions.     Sof  likewisey 
when  travellingy  whether  they  are  few»  or  many,  they  are 
cheerful,  and  resigned  to  the  accidents  which  may  befal 
them;  never  impatientf  quarrelsome,  or  charging  anj 
one,  or  one  another,  with  being  in  fault,  or  the  occasion 
of  what  had  happened ;  even  though  one  should  lose  hia 
all  by  the  neglect  or  carelessness  of  the  other,  yet  they 
will  not  fly  into  a  passion,  but  patiently  bear  with  tho 
loss,  thinking  within  themselves  that  such  a  one  feela 
sorry  enough  already,  and  therefore  it  would  be  unrea- 
aonable  to  add  to  his  pain*     They  judge  with  calmnesa 
on  all  occasionsy  and  decide  with  precision,  or  endeavour 
ao  to  do,  between  an  accident  and  u  wilful  act ;— -theJErst 
(they  say)  they  are  all  liable  to  commit,  and  therefore  it 
ought  not  to  be  noticed,  or  punished  ; — ^the  second  being 
a  wilful  or  premeditated^  act,  committed  with  a  bad  de- 
sign, ought  on  ttie  contrary  to  receive  doe  puniabment. 

To  iUttStrate  this  aobject,  1  ahall  relate  a  few  of  the 
cases  of  this  description  which  have  come  within  my 
knowledge.  One  morning  early,  an  Indian  came  into  the 
bouse  of  another  who  was  yet  abed,  asking  for  the  loan 
af  his  gun  for  a  morning  bunt,  his  own  being  oat  of  re* 
pair  $  the  owner  readily  consented,  and  aaid :  ••  aa  my 
M  gun  is  net  loaded,  you  will  have  to  take  a  few  balls  out 
^  of  your  pouch  !^  fa  taking  the  gun  down»  it,  how;* 
every  by  some  arrident  went  off,  and  lodged  the  contents 
in  the  owneKs  head,  who  was  still  lying  on  the  bed*  and 
now  expired.  The  gun,  it  appearedy  was  loadeil,  though 
unknown  to  him,  and  the  lock  left  in  auch  a  condition  that 
by  a  touch  it  went  off.     A  cry  waa  Heard  from  all  aidca 


ill  Uie  kbuse :  O !  Ae  tfccident  /  for  soch  it  wu  alwajs 
considered  to  have  beeOf  and  was  trealed  as  such. 

A  fcanter  went  out  to  kUI  a  beart  some  of  those  aal> 
■tab  having  been  seen  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  an  oh- 
scare  part  of  a  woody  he  saw  at  a  diatanoe  sone thing 
Mack  Moving,  whkh  he  took  ler  a  heart  the  whole  of 
the  animal  not  being  visible  to  hiin ;  he  ired,  and  found 
he  bad  -shot  a  Mack  horse.  Having  diseovered  the  niia- 
take,  be  fnAirmed  the  owner  of  what  bad  hap^oedf  ex- 
pressing at  the  sane  time  his  regret  Chat  be  was  not  pos- 
aesaed  of  a  single  horse,  with  which  he  could  replace  the 
one  he  had  shot.  What !  replied  the  Indian  whose  horse 
had  been  killed^  do  yon  think  I  would  accept  a  horse 
from  you,  though  you  had  one  to  give,  after  you  have 
satisfied  me  that  you  kilM  mine  iy  acddttU  f  No,  in- 
deed!  for  the  same  misfortune  might  also  happen  to 


An  aged  Indian  who  had  gone  out  to  shoot  a  turkey, 
aiatook  a  Mack  hog  in  the  boshes  for  one  of  those  birds» 
and  shot  bim  $  finding  out  by  enquiry  to  whom  the  b<^ 
kel^n^ged,  he  informed  the  owner  of  the  ausCake  he  bad 
made,  offering  to  pay  for  the  bog;  which  the  other*  how- 
ever, not  only  would  not  accept  of,  but  having  brought 
the  meat  in,  gave  him  a  leg  of  the  animal,  because  he 
thought  that  the  unfortunate  man,  as  well  on  account  of 
his  disappointment,  in  not  feasting  on  turkey  as  he  ex- 
pected snon  to  do  when  he  shot  the  hog,  as  for  his  ho- 
nest} in  informing  of  what  he  had  done,  was  MtiUed  to 
a  share  of  what  he  had  kitted. 

Two  Indians  with  a  large  canoe,  going  down  the  Mus- 
kingum river  to  a  certain  distance,  were  accosted  by 
others  going  by  land  to  the  same  place,  who  requested 
them  to  take  their  heavy  articlesy  as  kettles,  axes,  hoesy 
Ac.  into  their  canoe,  which  they  freely  did,  but  unfortu- 
nately were  shipwrecked  at  the  rocks  of  White  Eyes's 
fidls  (as  the  plaee  isoalled,)  where  the  whole  cargo  wsa 
losty  and  the  men  saved  themaelves  by  swimmiog  to  the 
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shore.  The  qaestion  being  pat  and  folly  discussedf  vrhe- 
ther  those  men  with  the  canoe,  who  bad  taken  charge  of 
the  property  of  the  others,  and  by  this  neglect  lost  the 
whole,  were  not  liable  to  pay  for  the  loss  ?  it  was  decided 
in  the  negati?e,  on  the  following  grounds : 

1 .  That  the  canoe  men  had  taken  the  articles  on  boards 
with  the  pleasing  hope  that  they  thereby  would  oblige 
their  fellow  men^  and  did  not  expect  any  recompense  for 
that  service. 

3.  That  althongh  fliey  might  have  avoided  the  danger 
and  the  loss,  by  nnloading  the  canoe  at  the  head  of  the 
fall,  and  carrying  the  cargo  by  land  below  it,  (which 
was  but  a  short  distance,)  as  was  customary,  when  the 
river  was  not  in  a  proper  state  to  run  through,  yet  that, 
had  those  who  travelled  by  land  been  in  the  place  of 
those  in  the  canoe,  they  might,  like  them,  have  attempted 
to  have  run  through,  as  is  sometimes  done  with  success^ 
and  been  equally  unfortunate. 

S.  That  the  canoe  men  having  had  all  their  own  property 
^n  board,  which  was  all  lost  at  the  same  time,  and  was 
equally  valuable  to  them,  it  was  clear  that  they  had  ex- 
pected to  run  safely  through,  and  could  not  have  inten«- 
tionally  or  designedly  brought  on  themselves  and  others 
the  misfortune  which  had  happened,  and  therefore  the 
circumstance  must  be  ascribed  entirely  to  aeeidenL 

Such  is  the  disposition  of  the  Indians  with  regard  to 
those  who  inadvertently  meet  with  a  disaster,  whereby 
others  are  injured.  They  are  ready  to  overlook  a  fault, 
and  more  disposed  in  such  cases  to  commiserate,  than 
to  punish ;  but  with  those  who  wilfully  and  intentionally 
commit  aggressions  and  injure  others,  they  think  and 
act  quite  differently ;  a  malicious  person  is  generally  de- 
spised, and  if  he  intrudes  himself  into  good  company, 
they  will,  without  saying  a  word,  steal  off  one  by  one, 
and  leave  him  alone  to  suffer  the  mortification  which  it  is 
intended  he  should  feel.  For  murderers  and  thieves 
they  have  no  coMpasston^  and  punish  them  according  to 
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the  natore  of  their  crimet,  if  not  pabHcIf*  still  privatdjr^ 
for  (lie^  are  considered  as  a  nuisance,  and  a  disgrace  to 
the  nation,  and  so  much  so  were  persons  of  this  descrip- 
tion considered  and  despised  in  former  times  among 
the  DeiawareSf  before  the  white  people  came,  that 
It  was  a  rare  thing  to  hear  of  any  such  being  among 
theni.  This  I  have  repeatedly  been  told,  between  the 
years  ±770  and  1780,  by  Indians  of  that  nation ;  one  of 
whom,  when  a  boy,  resided  on  the  spot  where  PhiladeU 
phia  DOW  stands,  when  the  first  house  was  building 
there,  and  assisted  in  furnishing  the  woricmen  with  fisli, 
and  caught  rabbits  for  them ;  the  other,  who  was  still 
older,  lived  with  his  parents  on  the  spot  whero  after- 
wards was  built  Perth  Amboy  in  New  Jersey:  both 
were  respectable  men,  highly  esteemed  by  all  who  knew 
them. 

I  do  not  belioYe  tiiat  there  exists  a  people,  more  atten- 
tive to  paying  common  civilities  to  each  other,  than  the 
Indians  are ;  but  this,  from  a  want  of  understanding  their 
language,  as  well  as  their  customs  and  mannera,  generally 
escapes  the  notice  of  travellers,  although  some  of  them, 
better  observers  than  the  rest,  have  touched  upon  this 
subject.  In  more  than  one  hundred  instances,  I  have 
with  astonishment  and  delight  witnessed  the  attention 
paid  to  a  person  entering  the  house  of  another,  where,  in 
the  fint  instance,  he  is  desired  to  seat  himself,  with  the 
words,  «  sit  down  hiy  friend !"  if  he  is  a  stranger,  or  no 
relation ;  but  if  a  relation,  the  proper  title  is  added.  A 
person  is  never  left  standing,  there  are  seats  for  all ;  and 
if  a  dozen  should  follow  each  other  in  succession,  all  are 
provided  with  seats,  and  the  stranger,  if  a  white  person, 
with  the  best.  The  tobacco  pouch  next  is  banded  round  ; 
It  is  the  first  treat,  as  with  us  a  glass  of  wine  or  brandy. 
Without  a  single  word  passing  between  the  man  and  his 
wife,  she  will  go  about  preparing  some  victuals  for  the 
company,  and  having  served  the  visiters,  will  retire  to 
a  neighbour's  house,  to  inform  the  family  of  the  visit 

Vol.  I.  S 
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With  which  her  husband  is  honouredy  never  grumbling 
on  account  of  their  eating  up  the  provisional  even  if  it 
M'cre  what  she  had  cooked  for  her  own  fiunily,  consider- 
ing the  friendly  visit  well  worth  this  small  tronUe  and 
expense* 

It  is  true,  that  among  tbemselvesy  they  expect  the 
same  attention  and  hopitality  paid  to  them  in  return; 
yet  that  is  not  their  main  object^  for  I  have  seen  a  nun* 
her  of  Instances  in  which  a  return  was  out  of  the  quea- 
tion»  where  poverty  would  not  admit  of  itf  or  distance  of 
abode  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  visiter  to  return 
the  same  civilities  to  his  host :  when  white  people  are 
treated  in  this  way,  with  the  best  entertainment  the  house 
affords,  they  may  be  sure  it  is  nothing  else  than  a  mark 
of  respect  paid  to  them,  and  that  the  attentions  they  re* 
ceive  do  not  proceed  from  any  interested  view. 


CHAPTER  XV- 


POUTICAL  MANCEUVRES. 


IN  the  management  of  their  national  affairs,  the  In* 
dians  display  as  much  skill  and  dexterity,  perhaps,  as 
any  people  upon  earth.  When  a  political  message  is 
sent  to  them  from  a  neighbouring  nation,  they  general- 
ly contrive  to  send  an  answer  so  ambiguously  woirdedy 
that  it  is  difficult  to  come  at  their  real  meaning;  they 
conceive  this  to  be  the  best  way  of  getting  rid  of  a  pro- 
posal which  they  do  not  like,  because  those  who  sent 
them  the  message  are  for  some  time^  at  least,  at  a  loss 
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to  comprehend  tbo  meaning »  and  not  knowing  whether 
the  answer  h  favourable  or  nnravourable^  their  proceed-^ 
ings  are  neceaearily  saepended  until  they  can  discover 
its  true  sense;  in  this  manner  have  operations  been  some- 
tlmeS' entirely  prevented*  and  matters  have  remained  in 
the  same  situation  that  they  were  in  before. 

It  may  be  supposed*  perhaps,  that  such  an  artful  man^ 
ner  of  treating  each  other  might  be  thought  provoking* 
and  cause  jealousies  and  disputes  among  the  different  par- 
ties; such  is  not*  however*  the  case*  as  nothing  insulting 
is  ever  contained  in  those  messages ;  and  as  offence  is  not 
Bwant*  it  is  not  taken.  The  Indians  consider  it  on  all 
aides  as  a  kind  of  diplomatic  proceeding*  an  exercise 
which  tends  to  invigorate  the  mind*  of  which  they  are 
very  fond.  It  gives  them  opportunities  to  reflect  and 
think  deeply  on  matters  of  importance*  and  of  displaying 
their  genius*  when  they  have  found  or  discovered  the 
secret  of  an  answer  sent  to  them*  or  hit  upon  the  true 
meaning  of  an  ambiguous  message. 

At  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary  war  I  witnessed  a 
curious  scene  of  diplomatic  manceuvres  between  two 
great  men  of  the  Delaware  nation*  both  of  whom  liad  in 
their  time  signalbed  themselves  as  brave  and  courageous 
men*  and  had  acquired  the  cliaracter  of  two  great  war 
chiefik  The  war  that  I  speak  of*  wliich  had  but  lately 
begun*  bad  made  it  necessary  for  the  Indians  to  consult 
their  present  and  future  safety.  Captain  White  Eyes* 
of  the  Turtle  tribe*  who  was  placed  at  the  head  of  his 
nation*  had  its  welfare  much  at  heart.  He  was  in  favour 
of  their  following  the  advice  given  tliem  by  the  American 
Congress*  which  was  to  remain  neutral*  and  n(»t  to 
meddle  in  the  quarrel  between  the  Americans  and  the 
parent  country.  He  advised  his  people*  therefore*  to 
remain  in  friendship  with  both  sides*  and  not  to  take  op 
arms  against  either*  as  it  might  bring  them  into  trouble* 
and  perhaps*  in  the  end*  eflbct  their  ruin. 

On  the  other  band*  Captain  Pipe*  of  the  Wolf  tribe* 
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who  resided  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  miles,  where  be  had 
bis  council  fire,  was  of  a  diflPerent  opinion,  and  leaned 
on  the  side  of  the  British.  He  was  an  artfuif  ambi* 
tious  man,  yet  not  deficient  in  greatness  of  mind,  as  I 
have  shewn  in  a  preceding  chapter.  Bat  his  liead  at 
that  time  was  full  of  the  wrongs  which  the  Indians  bad 
suffered  from  the  Americans,  from  their  first  coming  into 
the  country ;  his  soul  pajited  for  revenge,  and  be  was 
glad  to  seize  the  opportunity  that  now. offered.  He  pro* 
fessed  his  readiness  to  join  in  proper  measures  to  save  the 
nation,  but  not  such  measures  as  his  antagonist  proposed ; 
what  his  real  object  was  he  did  not  openly  declare,  but 
privately  endeavoured  to  counteract  all  that  was  done 
and  proposed  by  the  other.  White  Eyes,  however,  was 
a  sensible  upright  man,  and  never  was  deficient  in  means 
to  support  bis  own  measures,  and  extricate  himself  from 
the  snares  with  which  he  was  on  all  sides  surrounded  by 
Captain  Pipe.  Thus  they  went  on  for  upwards  of  two 
years,  Pipe  working  clandestinely,  and  keeping  bis  spies 
continually  on  the  watch  upon  the  other,  while  White 
Eyes  acted  openly  and  publicly,  as  though  lie  knew  no- 
thing of  what  was  machinating  against  him. 

At  iasty  a  circumstance  took  place  which  apparently  jus* 
tified  Captain  Pipe  in  the  measures  he  wished  to  pursue. 
In  March  1778,  a  number  of  white  people,  of  those  whom 
we  called  TorieSf  among  whom  were  M<Eee,  Eliott,  Girtjr, 
and  several  others,  having  escaped  from  Pittsburg,  told 
the  Indians  wherever  they  came,  «<  that  they  must  arm 
«  and  be  off  immediately,  and  kill  all  the  Americans  where* 
«  ever  they  found  them,  for  (hey  had  -determined  to  de- 
f*  stroy  all  the  Indians,  and  possess  themselves  of  their 
<«  country."  White  Eyes,  not  believing  what  these  men 
said,  advised  his  people  to  remain  quiet,  for  this  report 
could  not  be  true.  Pipe,  on  the  contrary,  called  his  men 
together,  and  in  a  speech  which  he  addressed  to  them,  pro* 
nounced  every  man  an  enemy  to  bis  country  who  endea- 
voured to  dissuade  them  from  going  out  against  the  Ame- 
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ricansf  and  said  that  all  such  ought  to  be  put  to  death. 

Captain  White  Eyes  was  not  disconcerted ;  be  immedi- 

atelj  assembled  his  warriors^  and  told  tliem  «<  that  if  tbey 

<«  meant  in  earnest  to  go  out»  as  lie  observed  some  of  them 

^  were  preparing  to  do,  they  should  not  go  without  him. 

<«He  bad  taken  |ieace  measures  in  order  to  save  the 

<<  nation  firom  utter  destruction.     But  if  they  believed 

<<  that  he  was  in  the  wrong»  and  gave  more  credit  to  va- 

Mgabond  fugitives,  whom  he  knew  to  be  such,  than  to 

<<^  himself,  who  was  best  acquainted  with  the  real  state  of 

<<  things;  if  they  had  determined  to  follow  their  advice, 

<^and  go  out  against  the  Americans,  he  would  go  out 

«<  with  them ;  be  would  lead  them  on,  place  himself  in  the 

<< front,  and  be  the  first  who  should  fall.     They  only 

M  had  to  determine  on  what  they  meant  to  do ;  for  his 

<^own  mind  was  fully  made  up  not  to  survive  bis  nation, 

**  and  he  would  not  spend  the  remainder  of  a  misera- 

**  hie  life,  in  bewailing  the  total  destruction  of  a  brave 

^  people,  who  deserved  a  better  fate." 

This  spirited,  and  at  the  same  time  pathetic,  speech  of 
Captain  White  Eyes,  made  such  an  impression  on  the 
minds  of  the  audience,  that  they  unanimously  declared 
that  they  would  obey  his  orders,  and  listen  to  no  person 
but  himself,  either  white  or  of  their  own  colour.    Indeed, 
there  was  too  much  force,  too  much  majesty  in  this  ad- 
dress to  be  resisted ;  when  this  was  reported  to  Pipe  by 
his  emissaries,  he  was  absolutely  confounded,  ami  knew 
not  what  to  do.     A  few  days  afterwards,  the  council  of 
the  Delaware  nation  received  the   most  friendly  and 
flattering  messages  from  the  commandant  and  Indian 
agent  at  Pittsburg,  cautioning  them,  «  not  to  listen  to 
« those  worthless  men  who  had  ran  off  from  them  in  the 
**  night,  and  to  be  assured  of  the  steady  friendship  of  the 
<<  Government  of  the  United  States.''     Pipe  was  so  pat 
to  the  blush,  and  took  this  matter  so  much  to  lieart,  that 
he  soon  after  threw  off  the  mask,  permitted  his  men  to 
go  out  and  murder  the  Americans,  and  afterwards  went 
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oflT  with  then  to  Sandusky,  under  the  protocttonof  ttit 
BritiBh  GoTernnent  We  have  seen  in  a  former  chap- 
ter that  he  afterwards  saw  how  impolitic  his  conduct  had 
been»  and  prohably  wished  to  retrace  his  steps,  but  it 
was  too  late.  He  had  snUered  himself  to  be  misled  by 
his  passions^  excited  by  the  remembrance  of  former 
wrongSf  and  thus  was  betrayed  into  his  injudicious  con- 
duct. Perhaps  also  his  jealousy  of  Captain  White  Eyes, 
whose  superiority  his  proud  mind  could  not  bear,  did 
not  in  a  small  degree  contribote  to  it  Pipe  was  cer- 
tainly a  great  man,  but  White  Eyes  was,  in  my  opinion^ 
the  greatest  of  the  two.  I  was  present  when  he  made  the 
speech  which  I  have  related,  and  nerer  shall  forget  the 
impression  it  made  upon  me. 

Thus  Indian  politicians  work  and  manage  matters 
agunst  each  other  without  newspaper  wrangles,  abuse 
of  character,  personal  quarrels,  or  open  insults.  Their 
ingenuity,  when  joined  to  a  good  cause,  generally 
makes  them  come  off  victorious.  In  a  bad  cause,  on  the 
contrary,  they  sure  to  meet  with  detection  and  defeat,  as 
Captein  Fipe^  for  his  misfortune,  sadly  experienced. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


KARRIAGB  AND  TREATMENT  OF  THEIR  WIVES. 


THERE  are  many  persons  who  believe^  from  the 
labour  that  they  see  the  Indian  women  perform,  that  they 
are  in  a  manner  treated  as  slaves.  These  labours,  in-* 
deed,  are  hard,  compared  with  the  tasks  that  are  impo* 
sed  upon  females  in  civilised  society ;  but  tiiey  are  no 
more  than  their  fair  share^  under  every  consideration 
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and  due  allowance,  of  the  bardsbipa  attendaat  on  savage 
llfie.  Therefore  they  are  not  only  voluntarity»  bat  cheer- 
fully  submitted  to ;  and  as  women  are  not  obliged  to  live 
with  their  b«Mibands  any  longer  than  suits  their  pleasure 
or  convenience,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  they  would 
submit  to  be  loaded  with  unjust  or  unequal  burdens. 

Marriages  among  the  Indians  are  not,  as  with  us,  con- 
tracted for  life ;  it  is  understood  on  both  sides  that  the 
parties  are  not  to  live  together  any  longer  than  they  shall 
be  pleased  with  each  other.  The  husband  may  put 
away  bis  wife  whenever  he  pleases^  and  the  woman  may 
in  Kke  manner  abandon  her  husband.  Therefore  the 
connexion  is  not  attended  with  any  vows,  promises  or 
ceremonies  of  any  kind.  An  Indian  takes  a  wife  as  it 
wera  on  trial,  determined,  however,  in  his  own  mind  not 
to  forsake  her  if  she  behaves  well,  and  particularly  if  he 
baa  children  by  her.  The  woman,  sensible  of  this,  does 
on  her  part  every  thing  in  her  power  to  please  her  hus- 
band, particularly  if  he  is  a  good  banter  or  trapper, 
capable  of  maintaining  her  by  his  skill  and  industry,  and 
protecting  her  by  his  strength  and  courage. 

When  a  marriage  takes  place,  the  duties  and  labours 
incumbent  on  each  party  are  well  known  to  both.  It  is 
understood  that  the  hasband  is  to  build  a  bouse  for  them 
to  dwell  in,  to  find  the  necessary  implements  of  husban- 
dry, as  axes,  hoes,  kc,  to  provide  a  canoe,  and  also  dishes, 
bowls,  and  other  necessary  vessels  for  house-keeping. 
The  woman  generally  has  a  kettle  or  two,  and  some 
other  articles  of  kitchen  furniture,  which  she  brings  with 
her.  The  husband,  as  master  of  the  family,  considers 
liimself  bound  to  support  it  by  his  bodily  exertions,  as 
hunting,  trapping,  &c. ;  the  woman,  as  liis  hilp-nuUe,  takes 
upon  herself  the  labours  of  the  field,  and  is  far  from  con- 
sidering them  as  more  important  than  those  to  which  her 
husband  is  subjected,  being  well  satisfied  that  with  his 
gun  and  traps  he  can  maintain  a  bmily  in  any  place 
where  game  is  to  be  found :  nor  do  they  think  it  any  hard- 
ship imposed  upon  them ;  for  they  themselves  say,  that 
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while  their  field  labour  employs  them  at  moat  bIx  weeka 
in  the  year^  that  of  the  men  continute  the  whole  year 

round. 

T^hen  a  couple  is  newly  married*  the  husband  (with- 
out saying  a  single  word  upon  the  subject)  takes  conside- 
rable pains  to  please  his  wife*  and  by  repeated  proofe  of 
bis  skill  and  abilities  in  the  art  of  huntingt  to  make 
her  sensible  that  she  can  be  happy  with  him*  and  that 
she. will  never  want  while  they  live  together.  At  break 
of  day  he  will  be  off  with  his  gun,  and  often  by  breakfast 
time  return  home  with  a  deer,  turkey,  or  some  other 
game.  He  endeavours  to  make  it  appear  that  it  is 
in  his  power  to  bring  provisions  home  whenever  he 
pleases,  and  his  wife,  proud  of  having  such  a  good  hun- 
ter for  her  husband,  does  her  utmost  to  serve  and  make 
herself  agreeable  to  him. 

The  work  of  the  women  is  not  hard  or  difficult.  They 
are  both  able  and  willing  to  do  it,  and  always  perform 
it  with  cheerfulness.  ^  Mothera  teach  their  daughters 
those  duties  which  common  sense  would  otherwise  point 
out  to  them  when  grown  up.  Within  doors,  their  labour 
is  very  trifling ;  there  is  seldom  more  than  one  pot  or 
kettle  to  attend  to.  There  is  no  scrubbing  of  the  houae, 
and  but  little  to  wash,  and  that  not  often.  Their  .princi- 
pal occupations  are  to  cut  and  fetch  in  the  fire  wood,  till 
the  ground,  sow  and  reap  the  grain,  and  pound  the  corn 
in  mortars  for  their  pottage,  and  to  make  bread  which 
they  bake  in  the  ashes.  When  going  on  a  journey,  or  to 
hunting  camps  with  their  husbands,  if  tiiey  have  no 
horses,  they  carry  a  pack  on  their  backs  which  often  ap- 
pears heavier  than  it  really  is;  it  generally  consists  of  a 
blanket,  a  dressed  deer  skin  for  mocksens,  a  few  ar- 
ticles of  kitchen  furniture,  as  a  kettle,  bowl  or  dish,  with 
spoons  and  some  bread,  corn,  salt,  &c.  for  their  nourish- 
ment. I  have  never  known  an  Indian  woman  complain 
of  the  hardship  of  carrying  this  burden,  which  serves  for 
their  own  comfort  and  support  as  well  as  of  their  hus- 
bands. 
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The  tilltiig  of  the  ground  at  honef  getting  of  the 
fire  woody  and  pooading  of  corn  in  mortanif  is  frequently 
done  b/  female  partieSf  much  in  the  manoer  of  tboae 
boskiilgy  qoiUing  and  other  fnliu  (as  they  are  cailedy) 
which  are  ao  common  in  some  parte  of  the  United  States^ 
particularly  to  the  eaatward*  The  lab«fur  it  thus  quickly 
and  eaaily  performed ;  when  it  is  over*  and  sometimes  in 
inlervals»  they  sit  down  to  eiyoy  themselves  by  feasting 
on  some  good  victuals^  prepared  for  them  by  the  person 
or  family  for  wbcm  they  work»  and  which  the  man  has 
taken  care  to  provide  before  hand  (rom  the  woods ;  for 
this  is  considered  a  principal  part  of  the  bosinessy  as 
there  are  generally  more  or  less  of  the  females  assembled 
who  have  noty  perhaps  for  a  long  time^  tasted  a  morsel 
of  flmat^  being  either  widows,  or  orphans^  or  otherwise 
in  straitened  circumstances.  Even  the  chat  which 
passes  during  their  joint  labours  is  highly  diverting  to 
them,  and  so  they  seek  to  be  employed  in  this  way  as 
long  as  they  can,  by  going  round  to  all  those  in  the  vil- 
lage who  have  ground  to  till. 

When  the  harvest  is  in*  which  generally  happens  by 
the  end  of  September^  the  women  have  little  else  to  do 
than  to  prepare  the  daily  victuals^  and  get  fire  woody 
until  the  latter  end  of  February  or  beginning  of  March, 
as  the  season  is  more  or  less  backward,  when  they  go  to 
their  sugar  camps,  where  they  extract  sugar  from  the 
maple  tree.  The  men  having  built  or  repaired  their 
temporary  cabin,  and  made  all  the  troughs  of  various 
sizesy  the  women  commence  making  sugar,  while  the  men 
are  looking  out  for  meat,  at  this  time  generally  fat  bears, 
which  are  still  in  their  winter  quarters.  When  at  home, 
they  will  occasionally  assiHt  their  wives  in  gathering  the 
sap,  and  watch  tlie  kettles  in  their  absence,  that  the  sy- 
rup may  not  boil  over. 

A  man  who  wishes  his  wife  to  be  with  him  while  he  is 
out  hunting  in  the  woods,  needs  only  tell  her,  that  on 
such  a  day  they  will  go  to  such  a  place,  where  he  win 
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hunt  for  a  length  of  time,  and  she  will  be  enre  to  have 
proTieions  and  every  thing  dee  that  is  necessary  in  com- 
plete readiness,  and  well  packed  ap  to  carry  to  the  spot; 
for  the  man,  as  soon  as  he  enters  the  woods,  has  to  lie 
looicing  out  and  about  for  game,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  encumbered  with  any  burden ;  after  wounding  a  deer^ 
he  may  hare  to  pursue  it  for  several  miles,  often  running 
it  foirly  down.  The  woman,  therefore,  takes  charge 
of  the  baggage,  brings  it  to  the  place  of  encampment; 
and  there,  immediately  enters  on  the  duties  of  house- 
keeping, as  if  they  were  at  home ;  she  moreover  takes 
pains  to  dry  as  much  meat  as  she  can,  that  none  may  be 
lost ;  she  carefolly  puts  the  tallow  up,  assists  in  drying 
the  skins,  gathers  as  much  wild  hemp  as  possible  for  the 
purpose  of  making  strings,  •  carrying  bands,  bags  and 
other  necessary  articles,  collects  roots  for  dyeing;  in 
short  does  every  thing  in  her  power  to  leave  no  care  to 
her  husband  but  the  important  one  of  providing  meat  for 
the  family. 

After  all,  the  fatigue  of  the  women  is  by  no  means  to 
be  compared  to  that  of  the  men.  Their  hard  and  diffl- 
cult  employments  are  periodical  and  of  short  duration^ 
while  their  husband's  labours  are  constant  and  severe  in 
the  extreme.  Were  a  man  to  take  upon  himself  a  part 
of  his  wife's  duty,  in  addition  to  his  own,  he  must  ne- 
cessarily sink  under  the  load,  and  of  course  his  family 
must  suffer  with  him.  On  his  exertions  as  a  hunter, 
their  existence  depends ;  in  order  to  be  able  to  follow 
that  rough  employment  with  success,  he  must  keep  his 
limbs  as  supple  as  he  can,  he  must  avoid  hard  labour  as 
much  as  possible,  that  his  joints  may  not  become  stiffen- 
ed, and  that  he  may  preserve  the  necessary  strength 
and  agility  of  body  to  enable  him  to  pursue  the  chase, 
and  bear  the  unavoidable  hardships  attendant  on  it; 
for  tlie  fatigues  of  hunting  wear  out  die  body  and 
constitution  far  more  than  manual  labour.  Neither 
creeks  nor  rivers,  whether  shallow  or  deep,  frozen  or  free 


from  ice»  must  be  an  obttede  to  tho  bantert  wbon  in 
pvnuit  of  a  voandad  deoTf  bear*  or  other  animalt  as  ia 
oflea  tbe  caae.  Mor  baa  be  tben  leiaare  to  think  on  the 
atale  of  hia  body*  and  to  Gonsider  whether  hie  blood 
is  not  too  mocb  heated  to  plunge  without  danger  into  tbe 
cold  atreamf  aince  tbe  game  be  is  in  pursuit  of  is  running 
oflr  from  him  with  full  speed.  Many  dangerous  acci- 
dento  often  befal  bim^  both  as  a  hunter  and  a  warriorf 
(for  be  is  both)  and  are  seldom  unattended  with  pain- 
ful consequeoceSf  such  as  rheumatism  or  consumption 
of  the  lungSf  for  which  tbe  sweat-bousot  on  which  they 
so  much  depeodf  and  to  which  they  often  resort  for  re- 
liefy  especially  after  a  fatiguing  hunt  or  warlilte  excur- 
sion^isnot  always  a  aure  preservalive  or  an  effectual 
remedy. 

The  husband  generally  leaves  the  skins  and  peltry 
which  be  has  procured  by  huntuig  to  the  care  of  his  wife, 
who  aells  or  barters  them  away  to  tbe  best  advantage  for 
such  necessaries  as  are  wanted  in  tbe  family ;  not  for- 
getting to  supply  her  husband  with  what  he  stands  in 
need  of,  wbo»  when  he  receives  it  from  her  hands  never 
fails  to  return  ber  thanks  in  the  kindest  manner.  If 
debts  had  been  previously  contracted*  either  by  the  wo- 
man, or  by  her  and  her  husband  jointly #  or  if  a  horse 
should  be  wanted,  aa  much  is  laid  aside  as  will  he  suffi- 
cient to  pay  tlie  debts  or  purchase  tbe  horse. 

When  a  woman  bas^got  in  ber  harvest  of  corn,  it  is 
considered  as  belonging  to  her  hosbandf  who,  if  he  has 
suffering  ftiends,  may  give  them  as  much  of  it  as  he 
pleases,  without  consulting  his  wife,  or  being  afraid  of 
her  being  displeased ;  for  she  is  in  the  firm  belief  that  he 
is  able  to  procure  that  article  whenever  it  is  wanted. 
Tbe  sugar  which  she  makes  out  of  the  maple  tree  ia  also 
considered  as  belonging  to  her  husband. 

There  is  nothing  in  an  Indian's  house  or  family  with- 
out its  particular  owner.  Every  individual  knows  what 
bdoags  to  him^  froni  tbe  horse  or  cow  down  to  tlie  dog, 
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cftty  kitten  and  fitfle  chicken.  Patents  make  presenU 
to  fkeir  chiidren»  and  they  in  return  te  their  parents.  A 
father  will  sometlaMS  ask  his  vtHfi  or  one  of  iiis  chQdren 
for  the  loan  of  his  horse  to  go  oat  a  bunting.  For  a 
litter  of  kittens  or  brood  of  cbickenSf  there  are  often  as 
many  diflbrent  owners  as  there  are  indiridnal  anfmab. 
In  purchasing  a  hen  with  her  brood,  ona  frequently 
has  to  deal  for  it  with  several  children.  Thus,  whtte 
the  principle  of  conoianity  of  goods  preyaih  in  the  state^ 
the  rights  of  property  are  acknowledged  among  the  mem-* 
bers  of  a  family.  This  is  attended  with  a  very  gooA 
effect ;  for  by  this  meana  every  living  creature  is  pro* 
perly  taken  care  of.  It  also  promotes  liberality  among 
the  children,  which  becomes  a  habit  with  them  by  the 
time  they  are  grown  up. 

An  Indian  loves  to  see  bis  wife  well  clothed,  which  is 
a  proof  that  he  is  fond  of  her ;  at  least,  it  is  so  consider- 
ed. While  his  wife  is  bartering  the  skins  and  peltry  he 
has  taken  in  his  hunt,  he  will  seat  himself  at  some  dis- 
tance, to  observe  her  choice,  and  how  she  and  the  tra- 
ders agree  together.  When  she  finds  an  artide  wbicli 
she  thinks  will  suit  or  please  her  husband,  she  never  Taila 
to  purchase  it  for  him ;  she  tells  him  that  it  is  Aer  choice^ 
and  he  is  never  dissatisfied. 

The  more  a  man  does  for  his  wife,  the  more  he  is  es- 
teemed, particularly  by  the  women,  who  will  say :  ^  This 
man  surely  loves  his  wife.'*  Some  men  at  their  leisure 
boars  make  bowls  and  ladles,  which,  when  finished,  are 
at  their  wives'  disposal. 

If  a  sick  or  pregnant  woman  longs  for  any  artkle  of 
food,  be  it  what  it  may,  and  however  difficult  to  be  pro- 
cured, the  husband  immediately  sets  out  to  endeavour  to 
get  it.  I  have  known  a  man  to  go  forty  or  fifty  miles  for 
a  mess  of  cranberries  to  satisfy  his  wife's  longing.  In 
the  year  1762, 1  was  witness  to  a  remarkable  instance  of 
the  disposition  of  Indians  to  indulge  their  wives.  There 
was  a  famine  in  tlie  land^  and  a  sick  Indian  woman  es- 
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pr«B6d  a  gmi  desive  for  a  m&m  ^  UMm  oanw  Her 
baabaod  having  heard  that  a  trader  at  Lower  Sandoehy 
bad  a  Itttky  set  off  on  horeeback  for  that  pbK»^  om  hon- 
dred  niles  dietanty  and  retamed  with  as  much  cam  aa 
filled  the  crown  of  his  bat»  for  which  he  gave  hia  harea 
in  exchange^  and  came  home  on  foot»  bringing  his  saddle 
back  with  him*  Sqoirreb^  ducks*  and  otiier  Kks  delica* 
ciest  when  most  dificult  to  be  obtained*  are  what  women 
in  the  irst  stage  of  their  pn^nancy  gensraUjr  long 
for.  The  husband  in  every  snob  case  will  go  not  and 
spore  no  pains  nor  trouble  until  he  has  procured  what  is 
wanted. 

In  other  cases*  the  men  and  their  wives  do  not  in  ge- 
neral tronUe  themselves  with  each  otbePs  business ;  but 
the  wifoy  knowing  that  tlie  fother  is  very  fond  of  his  chil- 
ilren*  is  always  prepared  to  tdl  him  some  diverting  aaec- 
dote  of  one  or  the  other  of  them*  especially  if  he  has  been 
absent  for  some  time. 

It  Tory  seldom  happens  that  a  man  condescends  to 
qnarrel  with  his  wife*  or  abuse  her*  though  she  has  given 
him  just  cause.    In  such  a  case  the  man*  without  reply, 
ing,  or  saying  a  single  word*  wiU  take  his  gun  and  go 
into  the  woods*  and  remain  there  a  week  or  perhaps  a 
fortnight*  living  on  the  meat  he  has  killed*  before  he  re- 
turns home  again ;  well  knowing  that  he  cannot  Inflict 
a  greater  panishraent  on  his  wife  for  her  conduct  to  him 
than  by  absenting  himself  for  a  wMle ;  for  she  is  not  only 
kept  in  suspense*  uncertain  whether  be  will  return  again* 
but  is  soon  reported  as  a  bad  and  quarrelsome  woman ; 
for*  as  on  those  occasions*  the  man  does  not  tell  his  wife 
on  what  day  or  at  what  time  he  will  be  back  again* 
which  he  otherwise*  when  they  are  on  good  terms*  never 
neglects  to  do*  she  is  at  once  put  to  shame  by  her  neigh- 
bours* who  soon  suspecting  something*  do  not  fail  to  put 
such  questions  to  her*  as  she  either  cannotf  or  is  asham- 
ed to  answer.     When  he  at  length  doe^  return*  she 
endeavourB  to  let  him  see  by  her  attentions,  that  she  has 
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repentedf  tboagh  neither  speak  to  each  other  a  single 
word  on  the  aabject  of  what  has  passed*  .  And  as  his 
childreny  if  lie  has  any*  will  on  his  retam  hang  abont 
him  and  soothe  him  with  their  caresseSf  he  isf  on  their 
accoanty  ready  to  forgive^  or  at  least  to  say  nothing  no- 
pleasant  to  thejr  mother.  She  has,  however,  received 
by  this  a  solemn  wamingy  and  must  take  care  how  she 
behaves  in  fotore,  lest  the  next  tioM  her  hasband  sboald 
stay  away  altogether  and  take  another  wife.  It  is  very 
probable,  that  if  at  this  time  they  had  had  no  childrent 
he  would  have  left  her,  bat  then  he  would  have  taken  his 
Iffoperty  with  him  at  the  same  time. 

On  the  retam  of  an  Indian  from  a  joomey,  or  long  ah- 
sence,  he  will  on  entering  the  house,  say,  <<I  am  retam- 
ed !''  to  which  his  wife  will  reply,  « I  rejoice  !*'  and 
having  cast  his  eyes  around,  he  will  enquire,  whether  all 
the  children  are  well,  when  being  answered  in  the  aflfar- 
mative,  he  replies,  <<  I  am  glad !''  which  for  the  present 
is  all  the  conversation  that  passes  between  them ;  nor 
does  he  relate  any  thing  at  this  present  time  that  occurs 
red  on  his  journey,  but  holds  himself  in  readiness  to  par- 
take of  the  nonrishment  which  his  wife  is  preparing  for 
him.  After  a  while,  when  the  men  of  the  village  have 
assembled  at  his  house,  his  wife,  with  the  rest,  hears  his 
story  at  full  length. 

JUarriages  are  proposed  and  concluded  in  different 
ways.  The  parents  on  both  sides,  having  observed  an 
attachment  between  two  young  persons,  negotiate  for 
them.  This  generally  commences  from  the  house  where 
the  bridegroom  lives,  whose  mother  is  the  negotiatriz 
for  him,  and  begins  her  duties  by  taking  a  good  leg  of 
venison,  or  bear's  meat,  or  something  else  of  the  same 
kind,  to  the  house  where  the  bride  dwells,  not  forgetting 
to  mentiouy  that  her  son  has  killed  it :  in  return  for  this 
the  motlier  of  the  bride.  If  she  otherwise  approves  of  the 
match,  which  she  well  understands  by  the  presents  to  be 
intended,  will  prepare  a  good  dish  of  victuals,  the  pro- 
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dace  of  the  laboor  of  woman,  such  as  beanSf  Indieo  corn, 
or  the  like,  and  then  taking  it  to  the  bouse  where  the  bride- 
groooi  lives,  will  say,  <<  This  is  tlw  produce  of  my  daugh- 
«'  tar's  field  $'*  and  she  also  prepared  it.  If  afterwards 
the  mothers  of  the  parties  are  enabled  to  tell  the  good 
news  to  each  other,  that  the  young  people  have  pronoun- 
ced  that  which  was  sent  them  very  goed,  the  bargain  is 
struck.  It  is  as  much  as  if  the  young  man  haid  said  to  the 
girl,  «« I  am  able  to  provide  you  at  all  times  with  meat 
« to  eat !"  and  she  had  replied,  «  and  such  good  victuals 
M  from  the  field,  you  shall  have  from  me !''  From  this 
time  not  only  presents  of  this  kind  are  continued  on  both 
sides,  but  articles  of  clothing  are  presented  to  the  parents 
by  each  party,  by  way  of  return  for  what  they  have  re- 
ceived, of  which  the  young  people  always  have  a  share. 
The  friendship  between  the  two  families  daily  increasing, 
tbey  do  their  domestic  aud  field  work  jointly,  and  when 
the  young  people  have  agreed  to  live  together,  tlie  pa- 
rents supply  them  with  necessaries,  such  as  a  kettle,  dishes 
or  bowb,  and  also  what  is  required  for  the  kitchen,  and 
with  axes,  hoes,  &c.  to  work  in  the  field. 

The  men  who  have  no  parents  to  negotiate  for  them, 
or  otherwise  choose  to  manage  the  matter  for  themselves, 
have  two  simple  ways  of  attaining  their  object  The 
first  is :  by  stepping  up  to  the  woman  whom  they  wish 
to  marry,  saying :  <<  If  you  are  willing  I  will  take  you  as 
«wife!"  when  if  she  answer  in  the  aflb*mative,  she 
either  goes  with  him  immediately,  or  meets  him  at  an 
appointed  time  and  place. 

The  other  mode  of  celebrating  marriage  will  appear 
from  the  following  anecdote. 

An  aged  Indian,  who  for  many  years  had  spent  much 
of  his  time  among  the  white  people  both  in  Pennsylva- 
nia and  New  Jersey,  one  day  about  the  year  1770  ob- 
served, that  the  Indians  had  not  only  a  much  easier 
way  of  getting  a  wife  than  the  whites,  but  were  also  more 
certain  of  getting  a  good  oqe ;  «  For,"  (said  he  in  his  bro- 
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ken  Eiqflisb,)  ^  White  man  courts— coiirty---Biay  be  one 
M  whole  year !— may  be  two  year  before  be  marry  !«:uweH ! 
M*..4iiay  be  then  got  very  good  wife— -but  may  be  not ! — 
«<  may  be  very  cross ! — Weil  dow^  suppose  cross !  scold 
«( so  soon  as  get  awake  in  the  morning !  scold  all  day  ? 
<«  scold  until  sleep ! — ^all  one ;  he  mast  keep  Vm  /*  White 
«<  people  have  law  forbidding  throwing  away  wife,  be 
•*hit  ever  so  cross!    must  keep  Attn  always!    Well! 
«<  how  does  Indian  do  ?— Indian  when  he  see  indastrioos 
M Squaw»  which  he  like,  he  go  to  Mm,  {dace  histwo fore- 
<«  Angers  close  aside  each  other^  make  two  look  like  one 
«tf  — look  Squaw  in  the  face— see  him  smile — ^which  is  aH 
<<  one  hit  sayf  Tt%  !  so  he  take  Mm  home-^no  danger  hit 
u  he  cross !  no !  no !  Squaw  know  too  well  what  Indian 
«« do  if  he  cross !— throw  Am  away  and  take  another ! 
«<  Squaw  love  to  eat  meat !  no  husband !  no  meat !  Squaw 
«<  do  every  thing  to  please  husband !  he  do  the  same  to 
**  please  Squaw !  live  happy  !*' 


CHAPTER  XVIL 


RESPECT  FOR  THE  AGED. 


THERE  is  no  nation  in  the  world  who  pay  greater 
respect  to  old  age  than  the  American  Indians.  From 
their  infancy  they  are  taught  to  be  kind  and  attentive  to 
aged  persons,  and  never  to  let  them  suffer  for  want  of 
necessaries  or  comforts.  The  parents  spare  no  pains  to 
impress  upon  the  minds  of  their  children  the  conviction 

*  The  pronouos  io  the  Indian  language  have  no  ftminioe  gender* 
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that  they  would  draw  down  upon  themselves  the  anger 
of  the  Great  Spirit,  were  they  to  neglect  those  wbom,  in 
his  goodness;  he  had  permitted  to  attain  such  an  advan- 
eed  age^  whom  he  bad  protected  with  his  almighty  power 
through  all  the  perils  and  dangers  of  life,  while  so  many 
had  perished  by  wars,  accidents  and  sickness  in  various 
ibmisy  by  tlie  incantations  of  the  wiszard  or  the  stroke 
of  the  murderer,  and  not  a  few  by  the  consequences  of 
their  own  imprudent  conduct 

It .  is  a  sacred  principle  among  the  Indians,  and  one 
of  those  moral  and  religious  trutlis  which  they  have  al- 
ways before  their  eyes,  that  the  Great  Spirit  who  crea- 
ted them,  aad  provided  them  so  abundantly  with  the 
means  of  subsistence,  made  it  the  duty  of  parents  to 
maintain  and  take  care  of  tlieir  children  until  they  should 
be  able  to  provide  for  tlieroaelves,  and  that  having  while 
weak  and  helpless  received  the  benefits  of  maintenance^ 
education  and  protection,  they  are  bound  to  repay  them 
by  a  similar  rare  of  those  who  are  labouring  under  the 
infirmities  of  old  age,  and  are  no  longer  able  to  supply 
their  own  wants. 

Thus,  a  strong  feeling  of  gratitude  towards  their  elders^ 
inculcated  and  cherished  from  their  earliest  infancy,  is 
the  solid  foundation  on  which  i*ests  that  respect  for  old 
age  for  which  Indians  are  so  remarkable,  and  it  is  fur- 
ther supported  by  the  well-founded  hope  of  receiving  the 
like  succours  and  attentions  in  their  turn,  when  the  heavy 
hand  of  time  shall  have  reduced  them  to  the  same  help* 
less  situation  which  tliey  now  commiserate  in  others, 
and  seek  by  every  means  in  their  power  to  render  more 
tolerable.  Hence,  they  do  not  confine  themselves  to  acts 
of  absolute  necessity;  it  is  not  enough  for  them  that 
the  old  are  not  suffered  to  starve  with  hunger  or  perish 
with  cold,  but  they  must  be  made  as  much  as  possible  to 
share  in  the  pleasures  and  comforts  of  life.  It  is,  in- 
deed, a  moving  spectacle  to  see  the  tender  and  delicate 
attentions  which,  on  every  occasion^  they  lavish .  upoi^ 

Vol*  I.  U 
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aged  and  dccrepid  persons.  When  going  out  a  bunting 
they  will  pot  them  on  a  horse  or  in  a  canoe,  and  take 
them  into  the  woods  to  their  hunting  ground,  in  order  to 
revife  tlieir  spirits  by  making  them  enjoy  the  sight  of  a 
sport  in  which  they  can  no  longer  participate.  They 
place  them  in  particular  situations,  where  they  are  sure 
that  tlie  game  they  are  in  pursuit  of  will  pass  by,  ta- 
king proper  measures  at  the  same  time  to  prevent  its  es- 
cape^ so  that  their  aged  parents  and  friends  may,  at  least, 
as  our  sportsmen  call  it,  be  in  at  the  deattu  Nor  is  this 
all ;  the  hoary  veterans  must  also  enjoy  the  honours  of 
the  chase ;  when  the  animal,  thus  surrounded,  is  como 
within  reach  of  their  guns,  when  every  possibility  of 
escape  is  precluded,  by  the  woods  aH  around  being 
set  on  fire,  they  all,  young  and  old,  fire  together,  so  that 
it  is  difficult  to  decide  whose  ball  it  was  that  brought  the 
animal  to  the  ground.  But  they  never  are  at  a  loss  to 
decide,  and  always  give  it  in  favour  of  the  oldest  man  in 
the  party.  So,  when  the  young  people  have  discovered  a 
place  where  the  bears  have  their  haunts,  or  have  resort- 
ed to  for  the  winter,  they  frequently  take  with  them  to 
the  spot,  such  of  the  old  men  as  are  yet  able  to  walk 
or  ride,  where  they  not  only  have  an  opportunity  of  wit- 
nessing the  sport,  but  receive  their  full  share  of  the  meat 
and  oil. 

At  home  the  old  are  as  well  treated  and  taken  care  of  as 
if  they  were  favourite  children.  They  are  cherished  and 
even  caressed ;  indulged  in  health  and  nursed  in  sick- 
ness ;  and  all  their  wishes  and  wants  are  anticipated. 
Their  company  is  sought  by  the  young,  to  whom  their 
conversation  is  centered  an  honour.  Their  advice  is 
asked  on  all  occasions,  their  words  are  listened  to  as 
oracles,  and  their  occasional  garrulity,  nay,  even  tho 
the  second  childhood  often  attendant  on  extreme  old  age, 
is  never  with  Indians  a  subject  of  ridicule,  or  laughter. 
Respect,  gratitude  and  love  are  too  predominant  in  their 
minds  to  permit  any  degrading  idea  to  mix  itself  with 
these  truly  honourable  and  generous  feelings. 
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On  every  occaaionf  and  in  every  eitoation  Uiroogh  life, 
a^  takes  Uie  lead  amdtig  the  lodianA.  Even  little  boys^ 
when  going  on  parties  of  pleaeore,  weris  it  only  to  catch 
biiiterllieay  strictly  adhere  to  this  rule,  and  submit  to  the 
direction  of  the  oldest  in  their  company,  who  is  their 
chief,  leader  and  spokesman ;  if  they  are  accosted  on  tlie 
way  by  any  person,  and  asked  whither  they  are  going, 
or  any  other  question,  no  one  will  presume  to  answer 
hut  their  ipeaker.  The  same  rote  is  observeil  wiien  they 
are  grown  ap,  and  in  no  case  whatever  wiR  one  of  a 
party,  dnb  or  meeting,  attempt  to  assume  authority  over 
the  leader,  or  even  to  set  him  right  if  he  should  mistake 
the  road  or  take  a  wrong  course ;  much  less  will  any  one 
contradict  what  he  says,  unless  his  opinion  should  be 
particolarly  asked,  in  which  case,  and  no  other,  he  wilt 
give  his  advice,  but  with  great  modesty  and  diffidence. 

And  yet  there  have  been  travellers  who  have  ventured 
to  asseK  that  old  people  among  the  Indians  are  not  only 
neglected  and  suffered  to  perish  for  want,  but  that  they 
are  even,  when  no  longer  able  to  take«cai*e  of  them* 
selves,  put  out  of  the  loay  ofM  trmbte.  I  am  free  to  d**^ 
darc{f  that  among  all  tlie  Indian  nations  that  I  have  be- 
come acquainted  with,  if  any  one  should  kill  an  old  man 
or  woman  for  no  other  cause  than  that  of  having  become 
useless  or  burdensome  to  society,  it  would  be  considered 
as  an  unpardonable  crime,  the  general  indignation  would 
be  exeiledf  and  the  murderer  instantly  put  to  death*  I 
cannot  conceive  any  act  that  wouM  produce  such  an  uni- 
versal horror  and*  detestatioii,  such  is  tlie  veneration 
which  is  every  where  felt  for  old  age. 

Indeed)  I  have  bad  sofficiewt  redioo  to  be  convinced 
that  this  principle,  excellent  as  it  is  in  itself,  is  even  car- 
ried too  far  by  the  Indians,  and  that  not  a  little  incon- 
venieace  is  occasioned  by  it*  A  few  instances  wiH 
■nko  this  better  ooderstood  than  any  explaaations  that  I 
could  give. 

In  the  year  1765,  the  great  body  of  Christian  Indians, 
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after  having  remained  sixteen  months  at  and  near  Phila- 
delphia^  were  permitted  to  return  to  their  own  country* 
peace  having  been  concluded  with  the  Indian  nations*  who 
still  continued  at  war  notwithstandir^  the  pacification 
between  the  European  powers.  They  resolved  to  open 
a  path  through  the  wilderness  from  the  frontier  settle- 
ments beyond  the  Blue  mountains^  directly  to  Wyoming 
on  the  Sttsquehannah.  This  path  they  laid  off  and  cut 
as  they  proceededf  two,  three  or  four  .miles  at  a  time, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground  and  the  convenience 
of  water*  bringing  up  their  baggage  by  making  two  or 
more  trips*  as  they  had  no  horses  to  carry  it.  Having 
arrived  at  the  great  Pine  Swamp*  then  supposed  to  be 
about  fourteen  miles  wide*  it  was  found  very  difBcvlt  to 
cut  a  passage  on  account  of  the  thickets  and  of  the  great 
number  of  fallen  trees  which  incumbered  it ;  they  were, 
besides*  unacquainted  with  that  part  of  the  country.  An 
old  Indian*  however*  took  the  lead*  and  undertook  to  be 
their  guide.  After  a  tedious  march  of  near  two  weeks, 
attended  with  much  labonr*  he  brought  them  across  the 
Swamp*  to  the  large  creek  which  borders  upon  it  on  the 
opposite  side.  There  they  found  a  very  steep  mountain# 
through  which  no  passage  could  be  found  either  above  or 
below.  Discouraged  at  the  prospect  before  them*  they 
now  saw  no  alternative  but  to  return  the  same  way 
they  had  come*  and  take  the  route  by  Fort  Allen  to 
Nescopeck*  and  so  up  the  Susquehannah  to  Wyoming*  a 
distance  of  nearly  one  hundred  miles  round.  In  thte 
difficulty*  it  fortunately  struck  their  Missionary*  Mr. 
Zeisberger*  that  a  ce|*tain  Indian  named  David*  who  was 
one  of  their  party  and  had  followed  them  all  the  way* 
was  acquainted  with  that  part  of  the  country*  and  might> 
perhaps,  be  able  to  point  out  to  them  some  better  and 
shorter  road.  He  soon  found  that  he  vras  not  mistaken. 
David  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  country*  and 
knew  a  good  road*  through  which  the  party  might  easily 
paasi  but  not  having  been  questioned  on  the  subject. 
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had  hitherto  Kept  silence,  and  ToUowed  with  the  rest, 
though  he  knew  all  the  while  they  were  going  wrong; 
A  dialogue  then  took  place  hetween  him  and  the  Mis- 
sionary. « 

ZsisB; — David!  Tou  are,  I  believe,  acquainted  with 
this  Gotfntry ;  perhaps  you .  know  a  better  road  and  a 
shorter  one  than  that  which  we  are  going  to  take. 

Oayu}* — Yes,  I  do;  there  is  such  a  road,  which  we 
may  easily  get, through,  and  have  a  much  shorter  dis- 
tance to  travel  than  by  that  which  is  proposed ;  I  am  sure 
of  it. 

Zeiss. — What ;  David  !  we  were  all  going  wrongs  and 
yet  you.  are  with  us  ? 

David. — Yes,  'tis  so. 
.   Zmm. — ^And  yet  you  said  nothing,  and  followed  with 
the  rest  as  if  all  had  been  right ! 

.  David-t-Ycs  ;  the  guides  are  somewhat  older  than 
myself;  they  took  the  lead,  and  never  asked  me  whether 
I  had  any  knowledge  of  the  country.  If  they  had  en- 
quired, I  would  have  told  them- 

Zeisb. — Will  you  now  tell  them  ? 

David. — ^No,  indeed ;  unless  they  ask  me.  It  does 
not  become  an  Indian  to  instruct  his  elders. 

The  qu^tion  was  tlien  asked  him  at  the  instigation  of 
Mr.  Zeisberger,  when  he  immediately  told  them  that  they 
most  all  return  to  a  certain  spot,  six  miles  back,  and  then 
direct  their  course  more  to  the  north  east,  which  would 
bring  them  to  a  gap  in  the  mountain,- where  they  could 
pass  tlirough  with  great  ease.  They  did  so,  and  he  fol- 
lowed them,  and  being  now  desired  to  take  the  lead,  he  did 
it,  and  brought  them  to  the  very  spot  he  had  described, 
and  from  thence  led  them  all  the  way  to  Wyoming.  This 
diflkolt  part  of  the  ro^d,  in  the  swamp,  has  been  since 
eaUed  Bavid^s,  path,  and  the  state  road  now  passes 
tlurough  it.. 

This  anepdote  was  told  me  by  Mr.  Zeisberger  him- 
self, whom  1  have  never  k/iown  to  say  any  thing  that 
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was  not  strictly  trae.  I  therefore  give  it  fall  credit ;  tli^ 
more  so,  as  I  hare  myself  witnessed  two  similar  in- 
stancesy  with  the  relation  of  which  I  shall  conclude  this 
chapter. 

The  first  happened  in  the  year  1791.  I  had  parted  by 
accident  from  the  company  I  was  with,  and  lost  my  way 
in  the  woods.  I  had  with  me  an  Indian  lad  about  twelve 
or  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  wished  him  to  take  the  lead» 
to  which,  however,  he  would  not  consent*  We  were  at 
at  last  found  by  our  party,  who  had  gone  in  search  of 
us.  I  complained  to  them  of  the  boy,  for  not  doing  what 
I  had  bidden  him ;  but  they  answered,  <•  that  he  had . 
<<  done  right,  and  that  it  did  not  become  a  toy  to  walk 
'<  before  a  man  and  be  his  leader.'' 

The  second  occurrence  of  the  like  kind,  took  place  in 
the  year  1798.  I  was  on  a  journey  with  two  young  In- 
dians, from  Upper  Canada  to  tbeMuskingum,  round  the 
head  of  Lake  Erie.  Neither  of  these  Indians  having 
ever  been  in  the  country  we  were  going  to,  they  received 
their  instructions  from  others  before  their  d^arture* 
The  leader,  however,  whose  name  was  Leonhard,  having 
once  mistaken  a  path,  we  travelled  several  miles  in  a 
wrong  direction,  until,  at  last,  I  discovered  the  mistake, 
by  our  having  the  Owl  creek  to  our  left,  when  we  ought 
to  have  had  it  to  our  right.  I  observed  this  to  Chris- 
tian, the  young  Indian  in  the  rear,  who  coinciding  with 
me  in  opinion,  I  .desired  him  to  run  forward  to  Leon- 
hard,  who  ^as  far  ahead  of  us,  and  to  bring  him  back ; 
but  the  lad  answered  that  he  could  not  do  it  I  asked 
him  the  reason.  « It  is,''  said  he,  <<  because  I  am  younger 
<<  than  he  is."~<<  Will  you  then,"  replied  I, «« take  my 
•*  message  to  him,  and  tell  him  that  /  desire  him  to  return 
<<  to  this  place,  where  I  will  watt  for  him  ?"'— «The  yonng 
man  immediately  consented,  went  forward  to  LeoiAard, 
and  brought  him  back,  on  which  we  took  an  eastward 
course  througli  the  wood  to  the  Owl  creek,  and,  after 
crossing  it,  fell  into  our  right  path. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

?BIDE  AND  GBEATKESS  OF  BUND. 

THE  Indians  are  prood  bot  not  vain ;  they  consider 
vanity  as  degrading  and  unworthy  the  character  of  a 
man.  The  hunter  never  boasts  of  his  siclli  or  strength, 
nor  the  warrior  of  his  prowess.  It  is  not  right,  they  say, 
that  one  should  value  himself  too  much  for  an  action 
which  another  may  perform  as  well  as  hiroselff  and  when 
a  man  extds  his  own  deeds^  it  seems  as  if  he  doubted 
his  own  capability  to  do  the  like  again  when  he  pleased. 
Therefore,  they  prefer  in  all  cases  to  let  their  actions 
speak  for  themselves.  The  skind  and  peltry  which  the 
hunter  brings  home,  the  deer's  horns  jon  the  roof  of  his 
cabin,  the  horses,  furniture  and  other  property  that  he 
possesseSf  his  apparel  and  that  of  his  family,  the  visits 
with  whfeh  he  is  honoured  by  the  first  and  best  men 
among  his  nation ;  all  these  things  sliew  what  he  is  and 
what  he  has  done,  and  with  this  lie  rests  satisfied. 

So  with  the  warrior ;  it  is  enough  for  him  that  be  is 
known  to  be  a  man  of  spirit  and  courage  by  the  scalps 
and  prisoners  that  he  brings  home ;  he  never  is  seen  go- 
ing about  boasting  of  his  warlike  exploits,  and  when 
questioned  on  the  subject,  be  makes  his  answer  as  short 
as  possible.  Even  wh^n  he  is  entering  a  town  with  his 
prisoners  and  scalps,  he  does  not  stare  about  to  see  whe- 
ther the  people  are  looking  at  him,  but  walks  his  usual 
steady  pace  and  marches  straight  forward  without  ap- 
pearing to  see  any  body.  When  at  some  of  their  parti- 
cular festivals,  every  warrior  is  called  upon  to  relate  his 
feats  of  arms,  they  make  it  a  point  to  be  as  brief  as  pos- 
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siblCf  leaTing  it  to  those  who  have  done  but  littlef  to 
swell  their  actions  into  importance,  and  give  them- 
selves credit  for  what  they  have  done.  I  cannot  iilns- 
trate  this  subject  better  than  by  a  few  anecdotes. 

In  the  year  17799  two  war  chiefs,  the  one  a  young  man 
of  the  Shawano  tribe,  and  the  other  an  old  warrior  of  the 
Wyandots,  living  near  Detroit,  much  celebrated  for  his 
great  actions,  but  who  during  the  whole  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  could  not  be  persuaded  to  take  tlie  field 
against  the  Americans,  met  accidentally  at  my  house  on 
Bfuskingum,  where  they  had  separately  cooie  to  pay 
me  a  friendly  visit.  The  Shawano  (whose  nation,  by 
the  bye,  are  noted  for  much  talk,)  entered  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  war,  and  with  much  earnestness  in  w*ords  and 
gestures,  related  tlie  actions  he  had  been  engaged  in# 
shewing  at  the  same  time  on  his  arm  the  mark  of  a  bul- 
let wound.  During  all  this  time,  the  Wyandot,  smoking 
bis  pipe,  listened  with  great  attention  and  apparent  sur- 
prise ;  and  having  afterwards  to  answer,  according  to 
custom,  by  relating  what  he  had  done,  he  laid  down  his 
pipe,  and  deliberately  drawing  off  his  clothes,  except  the 
breech-cloth,  rose  up  and  said :  **  I  have  been  in  upwards 
<«of  twenty  engagements  with  the*enemy  and  fought  with 
<<  the  French  against  the  English ;  I  have  warred  against 
<<  the  southern  nations,  and  my  body  shews  that  I  have 
« been  struck  and  wounded  by  nine  balls.  These  two 
<<  wounds  I  received  at  the  same  moment,  from  two  Che- 
<^  rokees,  who,  seeing  me  fall,  rested  their  guns  against 
<<  a.  tree,  and  ran  up  with  their  tomohawks  to  dispatch 
«  me,  and  take  off  my  scalp.  With  the  aid  of  the  Great. 
«  Spirit,  I  jumped  up,  just  at  the  moment  when  they 
«  were  about  to  give  me  the  stroke.  I  struck  them  and 
**  they  both  fell  at  my  feet.  I  took  their  scalps,  and  re- 
«  turned  home.''  Thus  this  grave  and  respectable  vete- 
ran gave  a  lesson  to  the  young  Shawano,  which,  if  he 
well  understood,  he,  no  doubt,  ever  after  remembered ; 
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for  in  &  few  words,  and  in  less  than  five  minutes,  he 
sliewed  him  at  once  the  contrast  between  great  actions 
brieflj  and  modestly  told,  and  every  day  occurrences 
related  and  dwelt  on  with  pompous  minuteness.  This 
contrast,  indeed,  was  particularly  striking,  the  more  so 
as  the  modest  warrior  did  not  seem  to  enjoy  his  triumph, 
nor  to  be  even  conscious  of  the  accession  to  his  fame 
which  most  result  from  the  publicity  of  the  account  which 
be  bad  govern  As  both  parties  spoke  the  Shawano  lan- 
guage, I  well  understood  every  thing  they  said,  and  I 
paid* the  most  particular  attention  to  their  discourse^ 
which  was  of  itself  sufficiently  intpresting. 

This  passion  of  the  Indians,  which  I  have  called  pride, 
but  which  might,  perhaps,  be  better  denominated  AtgA- 
mindednesMt  is  generally  combined  with  a  great  sense  of 
honoor*  and  not  seldom  produces  actions  of  the  most  hi^ 
roic  kind.  I  am  now  going  to  relate  an  instance  of  this 
honourable  pride,  which  I  have  also  witnessed.  An  In* 
dian  of  the  Lenape  nation,  who  was  considered  as  a  very 
dangerous  person,  and  was  much  dreaded  on  that  ac- 
count, had  publicly  declared  that  ap  soon  as  another  In- 
dian, who  was  then  gone  to  Sandusky,  should  return 
from  thence,  he  would  certainly  kill  him.  This  danger- 
ous Indian  called  in  one  day  at  my  house  on  the  Mus- 
kingum to  ask  me  for  some  tobacco.  While  tliis  unwel- 
cxMne  guest  was  smoking  his  pipe  by  my  fire,  behold ! 
the  other  Indian  whom  he  bad  threatened  to  kill,  and 
who  at  that  moment  had  just  arrived,  also  entered  the 
house.  *  I  was  much  frightened,  as  I  feared  the  bad  In- 
dian would  take  that  opportunity  to  carry  his  threat  into 
execution,  and  that  my  bouse  would  be  made  the  scene  of 
a  horrid  murder.  I  walked  to  the  door,  in  order  not  to 
witness  a  (^rime  that  I  conid  not  prevent,  when  to  my  great 
astonishment  I  heard  the  Indian  whom  I  thought  in  dan- 
ger, address  the  other  in  these  words :  f*  Uncle,  yoo  have 
<«  threatened  to  kill  me — ^you  have  declared  that  yon 
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«  would  do  it  the  fii-st  time  wo  should  meet.    Now  I  am 
«  here,  and  we  are  together.    Am  I  to  take  it  for  grant- 
«  ed  that  you  are  in  earnest,  and  that  you  aws  reaUy  do- 
u  termined  to  talie  my  life  as  you  have  declared?     Am 
« I  now  to  consider  you  as  my  avowed  enemy,  and  m 
<i  order  to  secure  my  own  life  against  your  murderous 
« designs,  to  be  the  first  to  strike  you  and  embru© 
«my  hands  in  your  blood?— 1  will  not,  I  cannot  do  it. 
«  Your  heart  is  bad,  it  is  true,  but  still  yoo  appear  to  be 
u  a  generous  foe,  for  you  gave  mc  notice  of  what  yoa 
«« intended  to  do ;  you  have  put  me  on  my  guard,  and  did 
«  not  attempt  to  assassinate  me  by  surprise ;  I,  therc- 
'*  fore,  will  spare  you  until  you  lift  up  your  arm  to  strike, 
«« and  then,  uncle,  it  will  be  seen  which  of  as  siiall  fall  !* 
The  murderer  was  thunderstruck,  and  Without  replying 
«  word,  slunk  off  and  left  the  house. 

The  anecdote  with  which  I  am  going  to  conclude  this 
chapter,  will  display  an  att  of  heroism  produced  by  this 
elevation  of  mind  which  I  have  called  pride,  which,  per- 
haps, may  have  been  equalled,  but,  1  dare  say,  was  hard- 
ly ever  surpassed.     In  the  spring  of  the  year  1782,  the 
war  chief  of  the  Wyandots  of  Lower  Sandusky  sent  a 
white  prisoner  (a  young  man  whom  he  had  taken  at  Fort 
M'Intosh)  as  a  present  to  another  chief,  who  was  called 
the  Half-king  of  Upper  Sandusky,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  adopted  into  his  family,  in  the  place  of  one  of  his 
sons,  who  had  been  killed  the  preceding  year,  while  at 
war  with  the  people  on  the  Ohio.    The  prisoner  arrived, 
and  was  presented  to  the  Half-king's  wife,  hut  she  refu- 
sed to  receive  him,  which,  according  to  the  Indian  rule, 
was,  in  fact,  a  sentence  of  death.    The  young  man  was, 
therefore,  taken  away,  for  the  purpose  of  being  tortured 
and  burnt  on  the  pile.     WhUe  the  dreadful  preparations 
were  making  near  the  village,  the  unhappy  victim  being 
already  tied  to  the  stake,  and  the  Indians  arriving  from 
all  quarters  to  join  in  the  cruel  act  or  to  wiUiess  it,  two 


BiD^isb  traders,  Messra.  Jirundd  and  fioUtn^  (I  delight 
in  makifig  this  honourable  mention  of  their  names),  shock- 
ed at  the  idea  of  the  cruelties  which  were  about  to  be 
perpetrated,  and  moved  by  feelings  of  pity  and  hu- 
manity, resolved  to  unite  their  exertions  to  endeavour  to 
save  the  prisoner's  lire  by  offering  a  ransom  to  the  war 
chief,  which  be,  however  refused,  because,  said  he,  it  was 
^an  established  rule  among  them,  that  when  a  prisoner 
who  bad  been  given  as  a  present,  was  refused  adoption, 
he  was  irrevocably  doomed  to  the  stake,  and  it  was  not 
in  the  power  of  any  one  to  save  his  life.  Besides,  added 
he,  the  numerous  war  captains  who  were  on  the  spotf 
had  it  in  charge  to  see  the  sentence  carried  into  execu- 
tion. The  two  generous  Englislimen,  however,  were 
not  discouraged,  and  determined  to  try  a  last  effort  They 
well  knew  what  effects  the  high-minded  pride  of  an  Jln- 
dlan  was  capable  of  producing,  and  to  this  strong  and 
noble  passion  they  directed  their  attacks :  •*  But,''  said 
Ihey,  in  reply  to  the  answer  which  the  chief  had  made 
them,  •<  among  all  those  chiefs  whom  you  have  mention- 
^  ed,  there  is  none  who  equals  you  in  greatness ;  yon  are 
^<  considered  not  only  as  the  greatest  and  bravest,  but 
M  as  the  best  man  in  the  nation*"  «•  Do  you  really 
« believe  what  you  say  7"  said  at  once  the  Indian,  look- 
ing them  full  in  the  face.  « Indeed,  we  do."  Then, 
without  saying  another  word,  he  bmckened  Mmself,  and 
taking  his  knife  and  tomohawk  in  his  hand,  made  his 
way  through  the  crowd  to  the  unhappy  victim,  crying 
out  with  a  loud  vok  e :  <<  What  have  you  to  do  with  my 
«« prisoner  2"  and  at  once  cutting  the  cords  with  which 
he  was  tied,  took  him  to  his  house  which  was  near  Mr» 
Arundel's,  whence  he  was  forthwith  secured  and  carried 
off  by  safe  hands  to  Detroit,  where  the  commandanly 
being  Informed  of  the  transaction,  sent  him  by  water  to 
Niagaca,  where  he  was  soon  afterwards  liberated.  The 
Indians  who  witnessed  this  act,  said  that  it  was  truljr 
Heroic }  they  were  so  confounded  by  the  unexpected  coin 


dact  of  this  ehMf  and  by  hie  OMtily  and  naeliite  appear* 
aiire,  that  they  had  not  time  to  peiect  upon  what  they 
shoold  doy  and  before  their  astonishnient  was  well  ower, 
the  prisoner  was  out  of  their  reach. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


W ABS  AND  THE  CAUSES  WHICH  LEAD  TO  THEM. 


IT  is  a  fixed  principk  with  the  Indians^  Uiat  e?il 
cannot  come  out  of  goodf  that  no  friend,  will  injnre  a 
firiend,  and,  therefore,  that  whoever  wrongs  or  does  harm 
to  another^  is  his  knsmt.  As  it  is  with  individiiaist  so 
it  is  with  nations*  tribes  and  other  independent  assoria- 
tions  of  men«  If  they  commit  murder  on  another  people^ 
encroach  on  their  lanAi,  by  making  it  a  practice  to  come 
within  their  bounds  and  take  the  game  from  thnn,  if  thej 
rob  or  steal  from  their  hunting  camps,  or^  in  short,  am 
guilty  of  any  act  of  unjust  aggression,  they  cannot  be  con- 
sidered otherwise  than  as  siraims ;  they  are  declared  to 
be  such,  and  the  aggrieved  nation  think  themselves  jiistli. 
able  in  punishing  them.  If  murder  has  been  perpetiw* 
ted,  revenge  is  taken  in  the  same  way.  if  a  lesser  in- 
jury  has  been  done,  a  message  is  sent  to  the  chief  of  the 
nation  to  which  the  wrong-doers  belong,  to  enq<iire  whe- 
ther the  act  complained  of  was  autiiorised,  if  not  to  give 
them  warning  not  to  permit  the  like  thing  to  be  done 
i^in.  If  theft  or  some  other  like  offence  has  been  com- 
mitted, restitution  is  at  the  same  time  demanded,  or  such 
r«qparation  as  the  case  admits  of,  and  the  chiefs  are  de* 
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«ired  Id  iirbid  tbdr  ««  7MI|(  people*'  to  do  go  any  more^ 
or  that  they  will  ba?e  to  abide  by  the  consequence. 

Tbere  are  tribes  among  the  Indians,  who  claim  the 
ezclosiTo  right  of  honting  within  certain  bouadsy  and 
will  not  suffer  others  to  intrude  and  take  their  game  from 
tbemt  as  they  call  it;  and  there  ha?e  been  instaorest 
when  such  intruders,  being  found  trespassing  after  a  fair 
warning,  ha?e  had  their  ears  and  noses  cut  off;  and  ha?e 
been  sent  home  to  teU  their  chiefs  that  the  next  time 
they  came  again,  they  should  be  sent  home  vrithmU  thiw 
$uUp9»  While  the  Christian  Indians  of  the  Lenape  na- 
tion were  settle^  for  a  few  years  on  the  land  of  the  Chip- 
pew  ays  beyond  Detroit*  where  they  had  taken  refuge 
and  were  pemutted  to  resMin  for  their  safety ;  though 
the  Chippeways  professed  reverence  for  them,  and  called 
them  Ormidfiiiherf  yet  they  were  continually  complain- 
ing of  their  killing  their  game.  ,  They  had  no  objection 
to  their  tilling  the  ground,  but  every  deer,  racoon,  or 
other  animal  which  they  killed  or  took,  was  a  pause  of 
dispieasnre  to  their  hosts;  and  in  consequence  of  that,  they 
prised  them  so  often  to  remove  from  their  lands,  that 
they  at  last,  went  oif. 

When  the  Indians  have  determined  to  take  revenge 
for  a  murder  committisd  by  another  nation,  they  gene- 
rally  endeavour  to  make  at  once  a  bold  stroke,  so  as  to 
strike  their  enemies  with  terror ;  for  which  purpose,  they 
penetrate  into  the  bnetile  country  as  far  as  they  can  with- 
.  out  being  discovered,  and  when  they  have  made  their 
stroke,  they  leave  a  war  club  near  the  body  of  the  per- 
son murdered,  and  make  olT  as  quick  as  possible.  This 
war  dub  is  punHMely  left  that  the  enemy  may  know  to 
what  nation  the  net  is  to  be  ascribed*  and  that  they  may 
net  wreak  their  venje?eanre  on  an  innocent  tribe.  It  is 
meant  also  to  let  them  know  that  unless  they  take  mea- 
suTRs  to  discover  and  punish  tlie  author  of  the  original 
aggression,  this  instrument  will  be  the  means  of  reveng- 
tog  the  injury,  or,  in  other  words,  war  wOl  be  forthwith 
declared  against  them. 
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If  the  supposed  enemy  is  peaceably  inrlinf  d,  he  will 
in  such  case  send  a  deputation  to  the  ajj^grie? «d  nation» 
with  a  suitable  apology.  In  general  the  chief  sends  word» 
that  the  act  complained  of  was  committed  without  his 
knowledge^  by  some  of  ••  his  Toolish  young  men ;"  that  it 
was  altogether  unauthorised  and  unwarranted ;  that  it 
was  highly  reprobated  by  himself  and  his  council*  and 
that  he  would  be  sorry  that  on  that  account  a  breach 
should  be  made  between  the  two  nations,  butf  on  the  con- 
trary, wishes  for  peace ;  that  he  is '  willing  to  make  re* 
paration  for  the  offence  by  condoling  with  the  relations 
of  the  person  slain  and  otherwise  satisfying  them. 
Such  an  oSbr  is  generally  accepted,  and  in  this  manner 
all  diSl^rences  are  adjusted  between  the  parties,  and  tbty 
are  friends  again  as  they  were  before.  But  shoaM  the 
offending  nation  refuse  to  apologise  and  sue  for  peace, 
war  is  then  immediately  declared  and  is  carried  on  with 
the  greatest  yigoun 


CHAPTER  XX. 


MANNER  OP  SURPRISING  THEIR  ENEMIES. 


COURAGE,  art,  and  circumspection^  are  the  essen* 
tial  and  indispensable  qualifications  of  an  Indian  war- 
rior. When  war  is  once  bq^im,  each  one  strives  to  ex* 
eel  in  displaying  them,  by  stealing  upon  his  enemy^  un* 
awares»  and  deceiving  and  surprising  him  in  various 
ways.  On  drawing  near  to  an  enemy's  country,  they 
endeavour  as  much  as  possib^  to  conceal  their  taaeks ; 
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aometimes  they  scatter  tbemselvesy  roarohinif  at  proper 
distances  from  each  other  for  a  v^hole  day  and  more» 
meeting,  however,  again  at  night»  when  they  l^eep  a 
watch ;  at  other  times  they  march  in  what  is  called  Jn- 
dianfiU^  oHe  man  behind  the  other,  treading  carefully  in 
each  other's  steps*  so  that  their  number  UMy  not  be  as- 
certained  by  the  prints  of  their  feet.  The  nearer  they 
suppose  themselves  to  be  to  the  enemy,  the  more  atten- 
tive they  are  to  choosing  hard,  stony  and  rocky  ground* 
on  which  human  footsteps  leave  no  impression;  soft^ 
marshy  and  grassy  soils  are  particularly  avoided,  as  in 
the  former  the  prints  of  the  feet  would  be  easily  disco- 
vered, and  in  the  latter  the  appearance  of  the  grass  hav- 
ing been  trodden  upon  might  lead  to  detection ;  for  if  the 
grass  or  weeds  are  only  bent,  and  have  the  least  mark  of 
having  been  walked  upon,  it  will  be  almost  certainly  per- 
ceived, in  which  the  sharpness  and  quickness  of  the  In- 
dians' sight  is  truly  astonishing. 

In  some  instances  they  deceive  their  enemies  by  imi- 
tating the  cries  or  calls  of  some  animal,  such  as  the  fawnt 
or  turkey.  They  do  this  so  admirably  well,  that  they 
even  draw  the  dam  of  the  one  and  the  mate  of  the  other 
to  the  spot  to  which  they  want  them  to  come.  In  this 
manner  they  often  succeed  in  decoying  the  enemies  to 
the  place  where  they  are  lying  in  ambush,  or  get  an  op* 
portunity  of  surrounding  them.  Such  stratagems,  how* 
ever,  cannot  be  resorted  to  in  all  seasons ;  with  the  tur- 
key, it  only  answers  in  the  spring,  and  with  the  fawn's 
dam  untU  about  midsummer.  In  the  same  manner,  when 
scattered  about  in  the  woods,  they  easily  find  each  other 
by  imitating  the  song  of  some  birds,  such'as  the  quail  and 
tiie  rook,  and  at  evening  and  morning,  and  particularly 
in  the  night,* the  cry  of  the  owL  By  this  means  they 
all  join  each  other,  though  not  at  the  same  time,  as  they 
are  not,  perhaps,  all  witliin  bearing ;  but  the  cry  of  the 
owl  is  repeated  from  time  to  time  until  they  are  all 
sembled. 
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It  is  certain  that  tlie  Indians^  by  the  prints  of  tlie  feet 
and  by  other  marlis  and  signs  perceivable  only  to  tbein* 
nelveSf  can  readily  dlscoverf  not  only  that  nen  bave  pas-* 
sed  through  a  particular  path  or  line  of  march,  bat  they 
can  discriminate  to  what  particniar  nation  those  men 
belong,  and  whether  they  are  their  friends  or  their  ene- 
mies. They  also  sometimes  make  discoveries  by  exa- 
mining obscure  places,  and  by  that  means  get  informed 
of  an  enemy's  design.  Nay,  there  are  those  among  them 
who  pretend  to  be  able  to  discriminate  among  varions 
marks  of  human  footsteps  the  difisrent  nations  of  those 
to  whom  th^y  respectively  belong,  t  shall  not  under- 
take to  assert  thus  far,  but  I  shall  relate  an  anecdote, 
the  truth  of  which  I  firmly  believe,  in  proof  of  their  ex- 
traordinary sagacity  in  this  respect* 

In  the  beginning  of  the  summer  of,  the  year  1755,  a 
most  atrocious  and  shocking  murder  was  unexpectedly 
committed  by  a  party  of  Indians,  on  fourteen  white  set- 
tlers within  five  miles  of  Shamokin.  The  surviving 
whites,  in  their  rage,  determined  to  take  their  revenge 
by  murdering  a  Delaware  Indian  who  happened  to  be  in 
those  parts  and  was  far  from  thinking  himself  in  any 
dangjer.  He  was  a  great  friend  to  the  whites,  was  loved 
and  esteemed  by  them,  and  in  testimony  of  their  regard, 
had  received  from  them  the  name  of  Duke  Hottandf  by 
which  he  was  generally  known.  This  Indian,  satisfied 
that  his  nation  was  incapable  of  committing  such  a  foul 
murder  in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  told  the  enraged 
settlers,  that  he  was  sure  that  the  Delawares  were  not 
in  any  manner  concerned  in  it,  and  that  it  was  the  act 
of  some  wicked  Mingoes  or  Iroquois,  whose  custom  it 
was  to  involve  other  nations  in  wars  with  each  other,  by 
clandestinely  committing  murders,  so  that  they  might  be 
laid  to  the  charge  of  others  than  themselves.  But  all 
his  representations  were  vain ;  he  could  not  convince  ex-* 
asperated  men  whose  minds  were  fully  bent  upon  re- 
venge.   At  last,  he  offered  that  if  they  would  give  him  a 
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party  to  accompany  htnif  be  would  go  with  (hem  in  quest 
of  the  murderers*  and  was  sure  he  could  discover  Ihcm 
by  the  prints  of  their  feet  and  other  marlis  wrii  known 
to  him,  by  wliich  he  would  convince  them  that  tlic  real 
perpetrators  of  the  crime  bel<>nj>:ed  to  the  Six  Nations. 
His  proposal  was  accepted,  he  marched  at  the  head  of  a 
party  of  whites  and  led  them  into  the  tracks.    They  soon 
found  themselves  in  the  most  rocky  parts  of  a  mountain, 
where  not  one  of  those  who  accompanied  him  was  able  to 
discover  a  single  track,  nor  would  they  believe  that  man 
bad  ever  trodden  upon  this  ground,  as  they  had  to  jump 
over  a  number  of  crevices  between  (he  rocks,  and  in 
some  instances  to  crawl  over  them.     Now  they  began  to 
believe  that  the  Indian  had  led  them  across  those  rugged 
mountains  in  order  to  give  the  enemy  time  (o  escape,  and 
threatened  him  with  instant  death  the  moment  tliey  should 
be  fully  convinced  of  the  fraud.    The  Indian,  true  to  his 
pmmiset  would  take  pains  to  make  them  perceive  that 
an  enemy  bad  passed  along  the  places  through  wliich  he 
was  leading  them ;  here  be  would  shew  them  that  the 
moss  on  the  rock  had  been  trodden  down  by  the  weight 
of  an  human  foot,  there  that  it  had  been  torn  and  drag- 
ged forward  from  its  place;  further  he  would  point  out 
to  them  that  pebbles  or  small  stones  on  the  nicks  had 
been  removed  from  their  beds  by  the  foot  hitting  against 
them,  that  dry  sticks  by  being  trodden  upon  were  bro- 
ken, and  even  that  in  a  particular  place,  an  Indian's  blan- 
ket had  dragged  over  the  rocks^  and  remo\ed  or  loosen- 
ed the  leaves  lying  there,  so  that  they  lay  no  more  flat^ 
as  in  other  places ;  all  which  the  Indian  could  perceive 
as  be  walked  along,  without  even  stopping.     At  last  ar- 
riving at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  on  soft;  ground,  where 
the  tracks  were  deep,  he  found  out  that  the  enemy  were 
eight  in  number,  and  from  the  freshness  of  the  foot  prints, 
he  concluded  that  they  must  be  encamped  at  no  great 
distance.     This  proved  to  be  the  exact  truth,  for,  after 
gaining  the  eminence  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley,  the 
Vol.  I.  Y 
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Indiana  were  seen  encamped,  some  having  already  laid 
down  to  sleep,  while  others  were  drawing  off  their  feg- 
gings^  for  the  same  purpose,  and  the  scalps  they  bad  ta* 
ken  were  hanging  up  to  dry.  <<  See  !*'  said  Duke  Holland 
to  his  astonished  companions,  « there  is  the  enemy !  not 
«  of  my  nation,  but  Mingoes,  as  I  truly  told  you.  They 
«<  are  in  our  power;  in  less  than  half  an  hour  they  will 
<<  all  be  fast  asleep.  We  need  not  fire  a  gun,  but  go  up 
«« and  tomohawk  them.  We  are  nearly  two  to  one  and 
«<  need  apprehend  no  danger.  Come  on,  aiid  you  will 
«<  now  have  your  full  revenge  !"  But  the  whites,  6vercoma 
with  fear,  did  not  choose  to  follow  the  Indian's  advice* 
and  urged  him  to  take  them  back  by  the  nearest  and 
best  way,  which  he  did,  and  when  they  arrived  at  home 
late  at  night,  they  reported  the  number  of  the  Iroquois 
to  have  been  so  greatf  that  they  durst  not  venture  to  at- 
tack them. 

This  account  is  faithfully  given  as  I  received  it  froB 
Duke  HoUand  himself,  and  took  it  down  in  writing  at  the 
time.  I  had  been  acquainted  with  this  Indian  for  up- 
wards of  twenty  years,  and  knew  him  to  be  honest,  in- 
telligent and  a  lover  of  truth.  Therefore  I  gave  full  cre- 
dit to  what  he  told  me,  and  as  yet  have  bad  no  reason  to 
disbelieve  or  even  to  doubt  it.  I  once  employed  him  to 
save  the  life  of  a  respectable  gentleman,  now  residing 
at  Pittsburg,  who  was  in  imminent  danger  of  being  killed 
by  a  war  party.  Duke  Holland  conducted  him  safely 
through  the  woods,  from  the  Muskingum  to  the  Ohio 
aettlement.  He  once  found  a  watch  of  mine,  which  had 
been  sent  to  me  from  Pittsburg  by  a  man  who  bad 
got  drunl[,  and  lost  it  in  the  woods  about  fifty  mites 
from  the  place  where  I  lived.  Duke  Holland  want  in 
search  of  it,  and  having  discovered  the  tracks  of  the 
man  to  whom  it  had  been  entrusted,  he  pursued  them 
until  be  found  the  lost  article,  which  he  delivered  to 
me. 

*  Indjjui  stookingf « 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


PEACE  MESSENGERS. 


WHILE  the  American  Indiass  remained  in  the  free 
upd  luwUsturbed  poesession  of  the  land  v^hicb  God  gave 
to  them*  and  even  for  a  long  time  after  the  Europeans 
kad  aettled  themselves  in  their  territory,  there  was  no 
people  apoB  earth  who  paid  a  more  religious  respect  than 
Ifcejf  did  to  the  sacred  character  of  ambassadors,  or  (as 
thej  call  them)  Me$$0igir$  qfpc^ce^  It  is  too  well  known 
that  since  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  a  great 
ehapge  has  taken  place,  the  cause  of  which,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  the  Indians  lay  entirely  to  our  charge. 

The  inviolability  of  the  person  of  an  ambassador  is  one 
of  those  sacred  fundamental  principles  of  the  law  of  na- 
ture whirb  the  Almighty  Creator  has  imprinted  upon 
the  heart  of  every  living  man.  History  teaches  us  that 
the  most  barbarous  and  savage  nati<io8  have  at  all  times 
adsutted  and  carried  k  into  practice.  It  is  a  lament- 
able truth  that  all  the  violationn  of  it  that  stand  upon 
record,  «re  to  be  ascribed  to  civilised  man  or  to  his  con- 
tagious example* 

it  is  certain  that  among  our  Indiana  the  person  of  an 
ambassador  was  formerly  held  most  sacred  and  inviola> 
Ue.  AU  the  nations  and  tribes  were  agreed  upon  this 
pojnlf  that  a  messenger,  though  sent  by  the  most  hos  ile 
people*  was  entitled  not  only  to  respect  but  to  protection. 
To  have,  I  will  not  say  murdered,  but  knowingly  iU 
treated  a  person  of  this  description,  was  with  them  an 
unpardonable  crisue.  War  parties  were  always  instruct- 
sdf  if  they  should  find  a  messenger  on  his  way  firom  one 
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nation  to  another*  not  onlj  to  give  him  protection  hot 
hospitalitj,  and  see  him  aafeljr  conducted  to  the  people  to 
whom  he  was  sent. 

In  the  same  roannert  when  a  messenger  was  sent  to 
them  by  a  nation  with  whom  they  were  at  war  or  at  va- 
riancet  though  they  might  be  ever  so  much  exasperated 
against  them*  and  even  though  they  had  firmly  determi- 
ned not  to  lUttn^  that  is  to  say*  not  to  consent  to  their 
propositions,  whatever  they  might  be^  still  they  would 
grant  their  protection  to  the  man  of  peace,  and  tell  him 
in  their  expressive  language  « that  they  had  taken  him 
«  under  their  wings,  or  placed  him  under  their  arm  pits» 
«  where  he  was  perfectly  sare/'  It  was  with  them  a 
point  of  religious  belief,  that  pacific  messengers  were 
under  the  special  protection  of  the  Great  Spirit,  that  it 
was  unlawful  to  molest  them,  and  that  the  nation  which 
should  be  guilty  of  so  enormous  a  crime  would  surely  be 
punished  by  being  unsuccessful  in  war,  and  perhaps,  by 
sufiering  a  total  defeat.  Therefore,  frequent  instances 
happened  of  such  messengers  being  sent  back  with  the 
most  threatening  messages,  such  as,  that  it  was  determi- 
ned to  wage  a  war  of  blood  and  destruction,  and  that  no 
quarters  would  be  given,  yejt  the  ambassadors  themselves 
did  not  meet  ^ith  the  least  insult  or  disrespect ;  they  were 
protected  during  all  the  time  that  they  remained  in  the 
hostile  country,  and  were  safely  conducted  to  their  own 
nation,  or  at  least,  so  far  on  their  way  as  to  be  out  of 
danger  from  the  enemyV  warriors,  leaving  them  a  suffi- 
cient time  to  reach  their  houses,  before  a  fresh  stroke 
was  made,  to  give  notice  that  the  truce  was  at  an  end  or 
that  the  war  was  begun.  I  have  heard  of  messengers 
being  sent  back  with  a  message  to  this  effect:  «  I  return 
« to  your  bosom,  safe  and  unmolested,  the  messengers 
«<  you  sent  roe.  The  answer  to  the  speech  they  brought 
**  me  from  you,  you  will  learn  from  my  young  warriors* 
«  who  are  gone  to  9tt  you.'*  The  nature  of  tlie  viaiU 
thus  announced  may  be  easily  guessed  at.    The  message 
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was  in  fact  a  declaration  of  wart  with  a  fair  notice  that 
an  invasion  of  the  enemy's  country  was  immediately  to 
talse  place. 

Such  were  the  principles,  such  was  the  manly  conduct 
of  the  Indians  in  former  times.  How  different  it  is  at 
present  I  need  not  say.  We  yet  remember  the  unhappy 
fate  of  Messrs.  Truemafif  Freetnanf  and  Hardin*  These 
three  respectable  American  gf  ntlement  were  in  the  year 
1792,  sent  to  the  Indians  with  flags  of  truce  and  peace 
proposals,  and  were  all  wantonly  murdered.  To  whom 
is  this  horrid  state  of  things  to  be  attributed  7  I  will  not 
pretend  to  judge,  but  let  us  hear  what  the  Indians  say. 

The  principal  reasons  which  they  assign  as  having 
brought  about  this  great  change,  are  comprised  under  the 
following  general  heads. 

I.  That  the  white  people  have  intermeddled  with  their 
national  concerns,  by  dictating  to  one  nation  how  they 
should  treat  another,  and  even  how  they  should  speak  and 
what  they  should  say  to  them,  and  by  this  means  have 
entirely  destroyed  their  national  independence.  That 
they  have  even  encouraged  and  supported  one  Indian 
nation  in  not  only  aflbctingbut  actually  exercising  domi* 
nion  and  supremacy  over  all  the  others. 

II.  That  the  whites  have  treated  the  Indians  as  a  con- 
temptible race  and  paid  no  regard  themselves  to  the  sa- 
cred cbarac  trr  of  messengers,  but  murdered  them  as  well 
as  their  chiefs  in  numerous  instances  without  distinction. 
That  they  even  polluted  what  among  them  is  esteemed 
most  holy  and  inviolable,  their  council  Jlres,  extinguishing 
them  (as  they  express  themselves)  with  streams  of  the 
best  blood  of  their  nation,  in  violation  of  their  professions 
and  most  solemn  promises  !  That  their  whole  conduct 
in  short  has  appeared  as  if  they  would  say  to  them :  <<  we 
<<do  not  care  for  you;  we  despise  you— all  we  want  is 
<*  your  lands,  and  those  we  will  have." 

Nor  are  they  at  a  loss  when  called  upon  to  specify  the 
particular  injuries  of  which  they  complain.     Amidst  a 
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a  long  lilt  of  ■imiltr  grie?Biicetf  I  shftll  salect  t  few  of 
the  onost  prominent 

1.  The  protei  tion  given  against  them  to  the  Iroquofai^ 
encouraging  that  nation  to  insult  themt  to  treat  them  as 
women  made  such  bj  conquesty  and  to  exercise  a  tyran- 
nical superiority  over  them. 

2.  The  murder  of  the  Conestogo  Indians^  at  the  very 
]ilace  where  a  cauneiljire  was  horning  at  the  time  |  whero 
treaties  had  heen  held  with  them  in  early  times*  and 
where  even  a  treaty  had  been  concluded  in  I7$8f  the 
year  preceding  the  murder ;  and  that  tooy  in  the  cxiantry 
of  their  brother  Mquon,  in  the  ffuakcr  country^  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

*  S.  The  horrid  murder  committed  between  the  years 
1776  and  1779,  on  the  great  and  much  valued  Shawaao 
chief  Comatolkf  at  KanhawSf  where  it  was  known  that  he 
was  on  a  friendly  and  interesting  errand. 

^.  The  firing  upon  and  ^verely  wounding  a  noted 
Shawano  in  the  year  177**  while  on  his  return  from 
Pittsburg*  to  which  place  he  had*  out  of  friendship  and 
homaoityt  conducted  several  white  traders  and  protected 
them  against  an  enraged  bc^dy  of  IndianSf  on  whose  ror 
lations  the  white  people  had  committed  most  horrid  mur* 
ders. 

5.  The  attacking  the  peaceable  encampment  of  the 
Delaware  chiefs  on  the  island  at  Pittsburghf  where  one 
Mt$9enger  and  several  others  were  murdered. 

6.  The  murder  of  the  Christian  Indians  on  Mosking- 
umf  by  Williamson's  party,  together  with  the  chief  from 
Muinning  (the  standing  stone*)  although  the  persona 
thus  murdered  were  known  to  be  friends  to  the  whites. 

The  Indians  relate  many  more  outrages  committed  on 
mtisengerSf  visUenf  and  oilier  friendh/  Indians,  of  which 
I  shall  spare  the  painful  recital  to  my  readers.  From 
this  series  of  unjust  and  cruel  arts,  the  Indian  nations 
have  at  last  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  Americans 
are  in  their  hearts  inimical  to  them*  and  that  when  th^y 


9tni  fhtffll  BiMteii||«n  of  peace*  tbey  otilj  mean  to  IbU 
them  into  a  fancied  aecurityf  that  they  may  the  easier 
fall  upon  and  destroy  them.  It  was  in  consequence  of 
this  conviction  that  the  three  respectable  gentlettea 
wboos  I  ha?e  already  msBiloned>  met  with  their  unbap* 
py  fate. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


TBEATIBS. 


IN  early  timeSf  when  Indian  nationst  after  long  and 
Uoody  warSf  met  together  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting 
their  differencest  or  concluding  a  peace  with  each  otfaerf 
it  was  their  laudable  custom,  as  a  token  of  their  since- 
rityf  to  remove  out  of  the  place  where  the  peace-maliers 
were  sitting*  all  warlike  weapons  and  instruments  of  de- 
struction* of  whatever  form  or  shape.  «<  For,"  said  they* 
^  when  we  are  engaged  in  a  good  work*  nothing  that  is 
<<  bad  must  be  visible.  We  are  met  together  to  forgive 
^  and  forget*  to  tui^  the  destructive  weapon*  and  put  it 
<<  quite  out  of  sight ;  we  cast  away  from  us  the  fatal  in* 
«  strument  that  has  caused  so  much  grief  to  our  wives 
«  and  children*  and  has  been  the  source  of  so  many  tears. 
Mit  is  our  earnest  hope  and  wish  that  it  may  never  be 
M  dog  vp  again."  So  particular  were  they  on  this  point* 
that  if  a  single  weapon  had  been  in  sight*  while  a  treaty 
was  negotiating*  it  would  have  disturbed  their  minds  by 
recalling  the  memory  of  past  events*  and  instead*  (as 
they  say)  of  gladdening  their  heartsi  by  the  prospect  of 
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a  speedy  peace»  would*  on  the  contrary^  have  AIM  them 
with  sorrow. 

Nor  would  thej  even  permit  any  warlike  weapons  to 
remain  within  the  limits  of  their  councUJirtf  when  asaem* 
bled  together  about  the  ordinary  business  of  j^vem- 
ment.  It  mighty  they  said*  ha^e  a  bad  effect^  and  defeat 
the  object  for  which  they  had  met.  It  might  be  a  check 
on  some  of  the  persons  assembled*  and  perhaps,  prevent 
those  who  had  a  just  complaint  or  representation  to  make* 
frv>m  speaking  their  minds  freely.  William  Penn,  said 
they,  when  he  treated  with  them,  adopted  this  ancient 
mode  of  their  ancestors,  and  convened  them  under  a 
grove  of  shady  trees,  where  the  little  birds  on  their 
boughs  were  warbling  their  sweet  notes.  In  commemo- 
ration  of  these  conferences  (which  are  always  to  Indians 
a  subject  of  pleasing  remembrance)  they  frequently  assem- 
bled together  in  the  woods,  in  some  shady  spot  as  nearly 
as  possible  similar  to  those  where  they  used  to  meet 
their  brother  JdiquoUf  and  there  lay  all  his  ^^words^ 
or  speeches,  with  those  of  his  descendants,  on  a  blanket 
or  clean  piece  of  bark,  and  with  g^at  satisfaction  go 
siiccessivrly  over  the  whole.  This  practice  (which  I 
have  repeatedly  witnessed)  continued  until  the  year  178O9 
when  the  disturbances  which  then  took  place  put  an  end 
to  it,  probably  for  ever. 

These  pleasing  remembrances,  these  sacred  usages  are 
no  more.  <*  When  we  treat  with  the  white  people,*'  do 
the  Indians  now  say,  <<  we  have  not  the  choice  of  the  spot 
«  where  the  messengers  are  to  meet.  When  we  are 
<<  called  upon  to  conclude  a  peace,  (and  what  a  peace  ?) 
«<  the  meeting  no  longer  takes  place  in  the  shady 
«  grove,  where  the  innocent  little  birds  with  their  cheer- 
«<  ful  songs,  seem  as  if  they  wished  to  soothe  and  en- 
« liven  our  minds,  tune  them  to  amity  and  concord 
« and  take  a  part  in  the  good  work  for  which  we 
«  are  met.  Neither  is  it  at  the  sacred  council  house, 
<«that  we  are  invited   to  assemble.     No!-^It  is  at 
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<<  aove  of  tiiate  kntM  placfs,  forroaiided  with  nomdi 
«« and  ditches,  where  the  mott  flettrucUve  of  all  Wtoapona, 
«<  where  great  f»iu,  are  gaping  at  as  with  their  wide 
M  amilhe,  as  ir  ready  to  devour  oa ;  and  thus  we  are 
^preveated  from  apealdng  our  minds  freelj,  as  brothers 
^oaghttodor 

How  then,  say  they,  cab  there  he  any  sincerity  in  such 
councits  ?  how  can  a  treaty  of  this  kind  he  bindiog  on 
men  thus  forced  to  agree  to  what  Is  dictated  to  them  in 
a  strong  prison  and  at  the  cannon's  mouth ;  where  all 
the  stipnlalions  are  on  one  sidet  where  all  is  concession 
on  the  one  part  and  no  fHendship  appears  on  the  other  ? 
From  these  considerations^  which  they  urge  and  constantly 
dweH  upon,  the  treaties  which  they  make  with  the  white 
men  have  lost  all  their  force,  and  they  think  themselves 
no  longer  bound  by  them  than  they  are  compelled  by  sii- 
perior  power.  Ai<e  they  right  in  this  or  are  they  wrong  ? 
The  impartial  reader  must  decide. 


CHAPT£R  XXIII. 

GBMEEAL  OMSEEVATIOlrS  <»'  TBB  IKIXA1I90N  TVE  WHITS 

PEOPLE. 


THE  Indians  believe  that  the  Whites  were  made 
by  the  same  Ck-eat  Spirit  who  created  them,  and  that  be 
aflsq;ned  to  each  different  race  of  men  a  particular  em- 
ployment in  this  wihU,  but  not  tbe  same  to  all.  To  the 
whites  the  great  Mannitto  gave  it  in  charge  to  till  the 
ground  and  raise  by  cultivation  the  fruits  of  the  earth ; 
Vol,  I.  Z 
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to  the  Indians  he  assignf  d  fbe  nobler  employment  of  hont- 
ingy  and  the  supreme  dominion  over  all  the  rest  of  the 
animal  creation. ' 

^  They  will  not  admit  that  the  whites  are  superior  be- 
ings. They  say  that  the  hair  of  their  heads,  their  fea- 
tureSf  the  various  colours  of  their  eyes,  evince  that  they 
are  not  like  themselves  Ltntd  Lendptf  an  CIbioihaIi  Peo- 
VLB,  a  race  of  men  that  has  existed  unchanged  from  the 
beginning  of  time ;  but  they  are  a  mixed  race,  and  there- 
fore a  troubUMome  one ;  wherever  they  may  be,  the  Great 
Spirit,  knowing  the  wickedness  of  their  dispositiont 
found  it  necessary  to  give  them  a  great  Book,*  and 
taught  them  how  to  read  it,  that  they  might  know  and 
observe  what  he  wished  them  to  do  and  to  abstain  from. 
But  they,  the  Indians,  have  no  need  of  any  such  book  to 
let  them  know  the  will  of  their  Maker ;  they  find  It  en- 
graved on  their  own  hearts ;  they  have  had  sufficient  dis- 
cernment given  to  them  to  distinguish  good  from  evil,  and 
by  following  that  guide,  they  are  sure  not  to  err. 

It  is  true,  they  confess,  that  when  they  first  saw  the 
whites,  they  took  them  for  beings  of  a  superior  kind. 
They  did  not  know  but  that  they  bad  been  sent  to  them 
from  the  abode  of  the  Great  Spirit  for  some  great  and 
important  purpose.  They  therefore,  welcomed  them^ 
hoping  to  be  made  happier  by  their  company.  It  was 
not  long,  however,  before  they  discovered  their  mistakOf 
having  found  them  an  ungrateful,  insatiable  people,  whof 
though  the  Indians  had  given  them  as  much  land  as  was 
necessary  to  raise  provisions  for  themselves  and  their  fa- 
milies, and  pasture  for  their  cattle,  wanted  still  to  have 
more,  and  at  last  would  not  be  contented  with  less  than 
the  whok  eaunirj/.  <*  And  yet,'^  say  thoae  injured  peo- 
ple, M  these  white  men  would  always  be  telling  us  of  their 
«<  great  Book  which  God  had  given  to  them,  they  would 
'« persuade  us  that  every  man  was  good  who  believed  in 
^  what  the  Book  said,  and  every  man  was  bad  who  did 

•  The  Bible. 
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<«  not  Miev«  in  it.  They  told  us  a  great  BMny  things^ 
«« which  they  said  were  written  in  the  good  Book»  and 
«« wanted  us  to  believe  it  all.  We  would  probably  have 
«<done  80t  if  we  had  seen  them  prartine  what  they  pre- 
<<  tended  to  believey  and  act  according  to  the  good  words 
«« which  they  told  ua.  But  no !  while  they  held  their  big 
«'  Book  in  one  hand»  in  the  other  they  had  murderooa 
^  weapons*  guna  and  swords,  wherewith  to  iciil  us,  poor 
^  Indians  >  Ah !  and  they  did  so  too,  they  killed  those 
<«  who  believed  in  their  Book,  as  well  as  those  who  did 
<<not«    Tbey  made  no  distinction !" 

They,  nevertheless,  are  sensible  that  they  ha?e  many 
fHends  among  the  white  people,  and  only  regret  that  from 
their  being  scattered  and  at  a  distance,  they  cannot  be 
useful  to  them  and  to  each  other.  Of  those  whom  they 
know  to  be  their  friends,  they  always  speak  with  warmth 
and  affection.  They  also  speak  of  the  OenleUeffiaaii(gentle. 
men)  as  a  particular  class  aiAing  the  whites  which  de- 
serves to  be  distinguished ;  but  they  never  apply  that 
descriptive  title  to  a  person  whom  they  know  to  be  their 
tnemy^  or  believe  to  be  ill  disposed  towards  them* 

The  Indians  have  a  keen  eye ;  by  looking  at  a  person, 
they  think  that  they  can  judge  of  his  friendly  or  an-' 
friendly  disposition  to  their  race ;  and,  indeed,  it  has 
been  allowed  by  many  whites  who  have  lived  among 
tbem»  that  they  are,  in  general,  pretty  good  physiogno^ 
mists.  They  are  very  quick  among  themselves  in  giving 
a  name  to  a  stranger  or  person  of  note  that  comes  to 
tbem,  and  that  name  is  always  significant  or  descriptive 
of  something  remarkable  which  tbey  have  observed  about 
bis  person,  which  serves  them  to  remember  him  as  a 
friend  or  otherwise,  as  the  case  may  be :  when  they  be- 
lieve a  person  to  be  their  friend,  they  will  do  every  thing 
in  their  power  to  oblige  him,  it  being  their  principle  that 
M  good  ought  always  to  be  rewarded  with  good.''  They 
prefer  a  plain  man,  simple  in  his  manners  and  who  treata 
them  with  frankness  and  familiarity.    Such  a  man^  they 
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9fty9  loves  then*  Fmm  a  proud  haughty  man  thegr  d» 
Bot  expect  friendahipf  whatever  may  be  his  profeosioii^ 
tbey  think  him  iocapabk  of  loving  any  body  but  bim- 
sell^  or  perhaps^  at  most,  his  equalt  and  tbat^  they  thinks 
an  Indian  can»  in  his  opinioUf  never  be« 

They  sometimes  amupe  themselves  by  passing  in  le-^ 
view  those  customs  of  the  white  people  which  appear  t» 
tiiero  most  striking.  They  observe,  amongst  other  thiaga^ 
that  when  the  whites  meet  together,  many  of  them,  luid 
sometimes  all,  speak  at  the  same  time,  and  they  wonder 
how  tbey  can -thus  hear  and  understand  each  other. 
« Among  us,''  they  say,  **  only  one  person  speaks  at  a 
« time,  and  the  others  listen  to  him  until  he  has  done, 
<<  after  which,  and  not  before,  another  begins  to  speak.** 
They  say  also  that  the  whites  speak  too  much,  and  that 
much  talk  disgraces  a  man  and  is  fit  only  for  women. 
On  this  subject  tbey  shrewdly  observe,  that  it  is  well  for 
the  whites  that  they  haife  the  art  of  writing,  and  can 
write  down  their  words  and  speeches;  for  had  they,  Itka 
themselves,  to  transmit  them  to  posterity  by  memis  of 
strings  and  belts  of  wampum,  they  would  want  for  thdr 
own  use  all  the  wampum  that  could  be  made,  and  none 
would  be  left  for  the  Indians. 

They  wonder  that  the  white  people  are  striving  so 
much  to  get  rich,  and  to  heap  up  treasures  in  this  world 
which  they  cannot  cury  with  them  to  the  next.  Tbey 
ascribe  this  to  pride  and  to  the  desire  of  being  calli^d  rich 
and  great  They  say  that  there  is  enough  in  this  world 
to  live  upon,  without  laying  any  thing  by,  and  as  to  the 
next  worid,  it  contains  plenty  of  every  thing,  and  they 
will  find  all  their  wants  satisfied  when  they  arrive  there. 
They,  therefore,  do  not  lay  up  any  stores,  but  merely 
take  with  them  when  tbey  die  as  much  as  is  necessary 
for  their  journey  to  the  world  of  spirits. 

They  believe,  or,  at  least,  pretend  to  believe,  that  the 
white  people  have  weak  eyes,  or  are  near-sighted. 
«<  For,''  say  they,  «<  when  we  Indians  come  among  them^ 


Mihcj  crowd  qoito  close  opto  os,  ttare  at  iii»  and  almost 
M  trtad  opoa  oor  heeb  lo  get  nearer.  We,  on  the  con* 
M  trai7,  tiioagby  perhaps^  not  less  corioos  than  tbej  aroy 
M  to  seo  a  new  people  or  a  new  objectf  keep  at  a  reason- 
<«  able  distance,  and  yet  see  what  we  wish  to  see.''  They 
also  remarl^y  that  when  the  white  people  meet  together, 
they  speak  tery  toad,  although  near  to  each  other, 
from  whence  they  conclade  that  they  most  he  hard  of 
hearing.  <•  As  to  os,**  they  say,  <«  we  never  speak  loud 
^  when  we  come  together,  and  yet  we  understand  each 
M  other  distinctly ;  we  only  speak  in  a  high  tone  of  Toice 
«<  before  a  public  audience,  in  council,  at  the  head  of  our 
^  warriors,  or  when  we  are  met  together  for  some  im- 
'*  portant  purpose.** 

The  Indians  also  observe,  that  the  white  people  must 
have  a  great  many  thief  es  among  them,  since  they  put 
l^cks  to  their  doors,  which  shews  great  apprehension  that 
their  property  otherwise  would  not  be  safe :  «  As  to  us,'* 
say  they,  «  we  entertain  no  such  fears ;  thieves  are  very 
^  rare  among  us,  and  we  have  no  instance  of  any  person 
^  breaking  tnio  a  house.  Our  Indian  lock  is,  when  we 
M  go  out,  to  set  the  com  pounder  or  a  billet  of  wood 
M  against  the  door,  so  that  it  may  be  seen  that  no  body 
^  fo  within,  and  there  is  no  danger  that  any  Indian  would 
^  presume  lo  enter  a  bouse  thus  secured."  Let  me  be 
permitted  to  illustrate  this  by  an  anecdote. 

In  the  year  1771,  while  I  was  residing  on  the  Big 
Beaver,  I  pa&aed  by  the  door  of  an  Indian,  who  was 
a  trader,  and  had  consequently  a  quantity  of  goods 
in  bis  house.  He  was  going  with  his  wife  to  Pitts- 
burg, and  they  were  shutting  up  the  house,  as  no  per- 
son remained  in  it  during  th4*ir  absence.  This  shuts 
ting  up  was  nothing  else  than  putting  a  large  hominy 
pounding-block  with  a  few  rticks  of  wood  outftide  against 
the  door,  so  as  to  keep  it  closed.  As  I  was  looking  at  thia 
man  with  attention  while  he  was  so  employed,  he  ad* 
dressed  me  in  these  words :  «« See  my  friend,  this  is  an 
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« Indian  lock  that  I  am  patting  lo  my  door.'^  f  an« 
sweredy  *•  Well  enough ;  but  I  see  you  leave  much  pro^ 
«  perty  in  the  house,  are  you  not  afraid  that  thfise  aKi- 
M  clee  will  be  stolen  while  you  are  gone  7*'— <«  Stolen !  by 
<«  whom  ?— ><<  Why,  by  Indians,  to  be  sure/'  <•  No,  no,*^ 
replied  he,  •«  no  Indian  would  do  such  a  thing,  and  unless 
<«  a  white  man  or  white  people  should  happen  to  coow 
^  this  way,  1  shall  find  all  safe  on  my  return/' 

The  Indians  say,  that  when  the  white   pe<\pie  en- 
camp in  the  woods  they  are  sure  to  lose  something ;  that 
when  they  are  gone,  something  or  another  is  always 
found  which  they  have  lost*  such  as  a  knife,  flints,  bul* 
lets,  and  sometimes  even  money.  They  also  observe  that 
the  whites  are  not  so  attentive  as  they  are  to  choosing 
an  open  dry  spot  for  their  encampment  $  that  they  will 
atlince  set  themselves  down  in  any  dirty  and  wet  place» 
provided  they  are  under  large  trees;  that  they  never 
look  about  to  see  which  way  the  wind  blows,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  lay  the  wood  for  their  fires  in  such  a  position 
that  the  smoke  may  not  blow  on  them ;  neltlier  do  they 
look  up  the  trees  to  see  whether  there  are  not  dead  limbs 
that  may  fall  on  them  while  they  are  asleep ;  that  any 
wood  will  do  for  tiiem  to  lay  on  their  fires,  whether  it  be 
dry  or  wet»  and  half  rotten,  so  that  they  are  involved  du* 
ring  the  whole  night  In  a  cloud  of  smoke ;  or  they  take 
such  wood  as  young  green  oak,  walnut,  cherry,  chesnut» 
&c«  which  throws  sparks  out  to  a  great  distance,  so  that 
their  blankets  and  clothes  get  holes  burned  in  them,  and 
sometimes  their  whole  camp  takes  fire.     They  also  re- 
mark that  the  whites  hang  their  kettles  and  pots  over  a 
fire  just  kindled,  and  before  the  great  body  of  smoke  haa 
passed  away. 

They,  however,  acknowledge  that  the  whites  are  Inge- 
nious, that  they  make  axes,  guns,  knives,  hoes,  shovels, 
pots  and  kettles,  blankets,  shirts,  and  other  very  conve- 
nient articles,  to  which  they  have  now  became  accustom- 
ed, and  which  they  can  no  longer  do  without     <<  Tet/ 
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say  they,  ^  oar  forefatbera  did  witboot  all  these  tliingtf 
*•  and  we.  have  ne?er  heard,  nor  has  any  tradition  in- 
4<  fbrmed  us  that  they  were  at  a  loss  for  the  want  of  them  ; 
'*  therefore  we  most  conclude  that  they  also  were  inge* 
M  niona ;  and,  indeed,  we  know  that  they  were ;  for  they 
^  made  axes  of  stone  to  cut  with,  and  hows  and  arrows 
«•  to  kill  the  game ;  they  made  knives  and  arrows*  points 
<<  with  sharp  flint  stones  and  hones,  hoes  and  shovels 
^  from  the  shoulder  blade  of  the  elk  and  buSaloe ;  they 
4«  made  pots  of  clay,  garments  of  skin,  and  ornaments 
M  with  the  feathers  of  the  turkey,  goose  and  other  birds. 
<(  They  were  not  in  want  of  any  thing,  the  game  was 
<<  plenty  and  tame,  the  dart  shot  from  our  arrows  did  not 
«  frighten  them  as  the  report  of  the  gun  now  does ;  we 
M  hail  therefore  every  thing  that  we  could  reasonably  re* 
«  quire ;  we  lived  happy  !" 

Finally,  they  think,  that  the  white  people  have  learned^ 
mucli  of  them  in  the  art  of  war ;  for  when  they  first  be- 
gan to  fight  the  Indians,  they  stood  all  together  in  a 
cluster  and  suffered  themselves  to  be  shot  down  like  tur- 
kies.     They  also  make  a  distinction  between  a  warrior 
and  a  murderer,  which,  as  they  explain  it,  is  not  much 
to  our  advantage.     <<  it  is  not,''  say  they,  •<  the  number 
<*  of  scalps  alone  which  a  man  brings  with  him  that  prove 
«<him  to  be   a  brave  warrior.      Cowards   have  been 
M  known  to  return,  and  bring  scalps  home,  which  they 
^<  had  taken  where  they  knew  there  was  no  danger^ 
M  where  no  attack  was  expected  and  no  opposition  made. 
M  Such  was  the  case  with  those  who  killed  the  Conesto- 
^  goes  at  and  near  Lancaster,  the  Christian  Indians  on 
^the  Muskingum,  the  friendly  Indians  near  Pittsburgy 
^  and  a  great  number  of  scattered,  peat*eable  men  of  our 
<<  nation,  who  were  all  murdered  by  cowards*     It  was 
<<not  thus  that  the  Black  Snake,^  the  great  General 

*  The  Indiani  gave  this  name  to  General  Wajrne*  beeaute  they  say 
that  he  had  all  the  conning  of  this  animaU  who  is  superior  to  all  other 
•oakcft  in  the  manner  of  procuring  hit  food.     He  hides  himself  in 
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'<  Wayne  acted ;  he  was  a  true  warrior  and  abra?e  man ; 
<<  he  was  equal  to  any  of  the  cbieb  that  we  have^  eqaal 
«<  to  any  that  we  ever  had." 

Thusf  the  Indians^  white  they  deeply  resent  the  wrongt 
and  injuries  which  they  have  suiTeredf  yet  pay  doe  ho- 
mage to  worthy  bravery  and  military  skUU  even  in  aa 
enemy.  Strong  as  their  feelings  arOf  they  do  not  eztln- 
gnish  their  sense  of  justice^  and  thoy  are  still  generously 
disposed  to  allow  that  there  are  great  and  good  indtvi* 
duals  among  a  race  of  meuf  wlio»  they  believe^  have  doom* 
ed  them  to  otter  destruction. 


CHAPTER  XXIY. 


FOOD  AKD  COOKEKT. 


principal  food  of  the  Indians  consists  of  the 
game  which  they  take  or  kill  in  the  wood^^  the  fish  out 
of  the  watersf  and  the  roaize^  potatoes*  beans*  pumpkinst 
squashes*  cucumbers*  melons*  and  occasionally  cabbages 
and  turnips*  which  they  raise  in  their  fields;  they  make 
use  also  of  various  roots  of  plants*  fruits*  nuts  and  ber- 
ries out  of  the  woods*  by  way  of  relish  or  as  a  seasoning 
to  their  Tictoals*  sometimes  also  from  necessity. 

They  commonly  make  two  meals  every  day*  whicht 
they  say*  is  enough.  If  any  one  should  feel  hungry  be- 
tiveen  meal-times*  there  is  generally  something  in  the 
house  ready  for  him. 

the  grast  with  his  head  onljr  above  it,  watching  all  around  to  see 
where  the  birds  are  building  their  neata,  that  he  nuiy  know  where  to 
find  the  young  ones  when  they  are  hatched. 
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The  hunter  prerers  going  out  with  his  gun  on  an  empty 
stomach ;  he  says,  that  hunger  stimulates  him  to  exertion 
bj  reminding  him  continually  of  his  wants,  whereas  a 
full  stomach  makes  a  hunter  easy,  careless  and  lazy, 
ever  thinking  of  his  home  and  losing  his  time  to  no  pur- 
pose. With  all  their  industry,  nevertheless,  and  not- 
withstanding this  strong  stimulant,  many  a  day  passes 
over  their  heads  that  they  have  not  met  with  any  kind  of 
game,  nor  consequently  tasted  a  morsel  of  victuals ;  still 
they  go  on  with  their  chase,  in  hopes  of  heing  able  to 
carry  some  provisions  home,  and  do  not  give  up  the  pur- 
suit until  it  is  so  dark  that  they  can  sec  no  longer. 

The  morning  and  evening,  (hey  say,  are  the  precious 
hours  for  the  hunter.  They  lose  nothing  by  sleeping  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  that  is  to  say,  between  ten  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  four  in  the  afternoon,  except  in  dark, 
cloudy  and  rainy  weather,  when  the  whole  day  is  nearly 
equally  good  for  hunting.  Therefore  the  hunter,  who 
happens  to  have  no  meat  in  the  house,  will  be  off  and  in 
the  woods  before  day-light,  and  strive  to  be  in  again  for 
breakfast  with  a  deer,  turkey,  goose,  bear,  or  racoon,  or 
some  other  game  then  in  season.  Meanwhile,  his  wife 
has  pounded  her  corn,  now  boiling  on  the  fire,  and  baked 
her  bread,  which  gives  them  a  good  breakfast.  If,  how- 
ever, the  husband  is  not  returned  by  ten  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon,  the  family  take  their  meal  by  themselves,  and 
his  share  is  put  aside  for  him  when  he  comes  home. 

The  Indians  have  a  number  of  manners  of  preparing 
their  corn.  They  make  an  excellent  pottage  of  it,  by 
boiling  it  with  fresh  or  dried  meat  (the  latter  pounded), 
dried  pumpkins,  dry  beans,  and  chesnuts.  They  some- 
times sweeten  it  with  sugar  or  molasses  from  the  sugar- 
maple  tree.  Another  very  good  dish  is  prepared  by  boil- 
ing  with  their  corn  or  maize,  the  washed  kernels  of  the 
shell-bark  or  hickory-nut.  They  pound  the  nuts  in  a 
block  or  mortar,  pourin.s;  a  little  warm  water  on  them, 
and    gradually  a  little    more   as   they  become    dry, 

Voim  I.  A  a 
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until,  at  last,  there  is  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water,  so 
iliat  by  stirring  up  the  pounded  nuts  the  broken  sliells 
separate  From  tlie  liquor,  which  Troni  the  pounded  ker- 
nels assumes  the  appearance  of  milk.  This  being  put 
into  the  kettle  and  mixed  with  the  pottage  gives  it  a  rich 
and  agreeable  flavour.  If  the  broken  shells  do  not  all 
freely  separate  by  swimming  on  the  top  or  sinking  to  the 
bottom,  the  liquor  is  strained  through  a  clean  clotb,  be« 
fore  it  is  put  into  the  kettle. 

They  also  prepare  a  variety  of  dishes  from  the  pomp- 
kin,  the  squash,  and  the  green  French  or  kidney  beans; 
they  are  very  particular  in  their  choice  of  pumpkins  and 
squashes,  and  in  their  manner  of  cooking  tliem.  The 
women  say  that  the  less  water  is  put  to  them,  the  better 
dish  they  make,  and  that  it  would  be  still  better  if  they 
were  stewed  without  any  water,  merely  in  the  steam  of 
the  sap  which  they  contain.  They  cover  up  the  pots  in 
which  they  cook  them  with  large  leaves  of  the  pumpkin 
vine,  cabbages,  or  other  leaves  of  the  larger  kind.  They 
make  an  excellent  preserve  from  the  cranberry  and  crab* 
apple,  to  which,  after  it  has  been  well  stewed^  they  add 
a  proper  quantity  of  sugar  or  molasses. 

Their  bread  is  of  two  kinds ;  one  made  up  of  green 
com  while  in  the  milk,  and  another  of  the  same  grain 
when  fully  ripe  and  quite  dry.  This  last  is  pounded  as 
line  as  possible,  then  sifted  and  kneaded  into  dough,  and 
afterwards  made  up  into  cakes  of  six  inches  diameter 
and  about  an  inch  in  thickness,  rounded  off  on  the  edge. 
In  baking  these  cakes,  they  are  extremely  particular  ; 
the  ashes  must  be  clean  and  hot,  and  if  possible  come  out 
of  good  dry  oak  barks,  which  they  say  gives  a  brisk  and 
durable  heat.  In  the  dough  of  this  kind  of  bread,  they 
frequently  mix  boiled  pumpkins,  green  or  dried,  dry 
beans,  or  well  pared  chesnuUi,  boiled  in  the  same  man- 
ner, dried  venison  well  pounded,  whortle  berries  green 
or  dry,  but  not  boiled,  sugar  and  other  palatable  ingre- 
dients.    For  the  other  kind  of  breads  the  green  corn  is 
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either  pounded  or  mashedf  is  put  in  broad  green  corn 
blades,  generally  filled  in  with  a  ladle,  well  wrapped  up, 
and  baked  in  the  ashesi  like  the  other.  They  consider 
this  as  a  very  dejicate  morsel,  but  to  me  it  is  too  sweet. 

Their  FsiTidainocan  or  Tassmandne,  as  they  call  it,  is 
the  most  nourishing  and  durable  food  made  out  of  the 
Indian  corn.    The  blue  sweetish  kind  is  the  grain  which 
they  prefer  for  that  purpose.     They  parch  it  in  clean 
hot  ashes,  until  it  bursts,  it  is  then  sifted  and  cleaned, 
and  pounded  in  a  mortar  into  a  kind  of  flour,  and  when 
they  wish  to  make  it  very  good,  tliey  mix  some  sugar  with 
it«    When  wanted  for  use,  they  take  about  a  table  spoon- 
ful of  this  flour  in  their  mouths,  then  stooping  to  the  river 
or  brook,  drink  water  to  it.    If,  however,  they  have  a 
cup  or  other  small  vessel  at  hand,  they  pot  the  flour  in 
it  and  mix  it  with  water,  in  the  proportion  of  one  table 
spoonful  to  a  pint.    At  their  camps  they  will  put  a  small 
quantity  in  a  kettle  with  water  and  let  it  boil  down,  and 
they  will  have  a  thick  pottage.    With  this  food,  the  tra- 
veller and  warrior  will  set  out  on  long  journeys  and  ex* 
peditions,  and  as  a  little  of  it  will  serve  them  for  a  day, 
they  have  not  a  heavy  load  of  provisions  to  carry.    Per- 
sons who  are  unacquainted  with  this  diet  ought  to  be  care- 
ful not  to  take  too  much  at  a  time,  and  not  to  sufier 
themselves  to  be  tempted  too  far  by  its  flavour;  more 
than  one  or  two  spoonfuls  at  most  at  any  one  time  or  at 
one  meal  is  dangerous ;  for  it  is  apt  to  swell  in  the  sto- 
mach or  bowels,  as  when  heated  over  a  fire. 

Their  meat  they  either  boil,  roast,  or  broil.  Their 
roasting  is  done  by  running  a  wooden  spit  through  the 
meatjt  sharpened  at  each  end,  which  they  place  near  the 
fit*e,  and  occasionally  turn.  They  broil  on  clean  coals, 
ivAw  n  off  from  the  fire  for  that  purpose.  They  often 
laugh  at  the  white  hunters,  for  baking  their  bread  in  dirty 
ashes,  and  being  alike  careless  of  clcaniiness  when  they 
broil  their  meat.  They  are  fond  of  dried  venison,  pound- 
ed in  a  ntortar  and  dipped  in  beards  oil.  The  Delawares, 
Mohicans,  and  Shawanos  are  very  particular  in  their 
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choice  of  meats,  and  nothing  abort  of  the  most  preasine 
hunger  can  induce  them  to  eat  of  certain  animals,  such 
as  the  horse,  dog,  wild  cat,  panther,  fox,  muskrat,  wolf, 
&c.  all  which  I  have  several  times  seen  the  Chippeways 
feast  upon  with  a  seemingly  good  appetite.  The  Iro- 
quois are  said  to  have  been  formerly  very  dirty  in  their 
eating.  They  dried  the  entrails  of  animals  without  clean- 
ing, or  even  emptying  them  of  their  contents ;  then  cut 
them  into  pieces  and  put  them  into  their  pottage,  by  way 
of  seasoning.*  The  late  Mr.  Zeisberger  has  often  rela- 
ted to  me  how  he  once  mistook  for  black  pepper  or  some 
other  kind  of  spice,  a  certain  unpleasant  ingredient  which 
)ie  found  floating  in  small  grains  on  the  surface  of  their 
broth. 

Far  different  in  this  respect  are  the  Lenape  and  their 
kindred  tribes,  particularly  the  three  which  I  have  na-» 
med  above.  They  are  not  only  cleanly  in  their  eating, 
but  even  delicate,  and  they  will  sometimes  resist  the 
pressing  calls  of  hunger  rather  than  eat  the  flesh  of  those 
animals  which  they  consider  as  not  being  proper  food  for 
man.  Of  this  I  shall  give  an  instance  in  the  following 
anecdote. 

I  was  travelling  in  the  spring  of  1773,  from  Musking- 
um to  the  Big  Beaver,  with  more  than  twenty  Indians, 
five  of  whom  were  old  men  and  the  rest  women  and  chil- 
dren, all  (except  our  guide)  strangers  to  the  country, 
having  come  but  the  year  before  from  Wyalusing  on  the 
Sttsquehannah.  Having  been  atone  time  confined  two  days 
by  the  overflowing  of  two  large  creeks,  between  which 
we  were,  we  found  our  provisions  at  an  end  Every 
man  who  had  a  gun  was  called  upon  to  turn  out  into  the 
woods,  and  try  to  kill  something.  Their  endeavours, 
however,  were  to  no  purpose ;  the  day  passed  away,  and 
they  all,  except  the  well-known  Popunliankf  who  had  lost 
himself,  returned  to  camp  at  night  without  bringing  any 
thing  of  the  meat  kind  but  a  wild  cat,  which  our  guide  had 

*  This  is  not  applicable  to  the  Iroquois  of  the  present  time. 
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shot.    The  Indians  never  despair^  not  even  in  the  worst 
of  times  and  under  the  severest  trials;  when  placed 
in  difflcult  situations  they  never  use  discouraging  lan- 
guage,  but  always  endeavour  to  raise  their  spirits  and 
prevent  them  from  sinkings  under  the  hardships  or  dan- 
gers to  which  they  are  exposed.     True  to  this  national 
character*  one  of  our  old  Indians  immediately  pronounced 
this  wild  cat  to  be  <^good,  very  good  eating/*  and  it  was 
immediately  ordered  to  be  put  on  the  spit  and  roasted 
for  our  supper.    While  this  was  perrormtng,  the  old  In- 
dian endeavoured  to  divert  the  company  by  extolling  in 
a  jocular  manner  the  country  they  had  now  got  into,  and 
where  such  good  things  were  to  be  had ;  to  which  some 
one  or  other  of  the  old  men  would  reply;  «all  very 
true/'     At  lengthy  about  nine  o'clock  at  night,  the  call 
was  given  by  the  old  cook  (for  so  I  now  call  him)  that 
the  meat  was  done  and  we  might  come  in  to  eat   I,  who 
bad  heard  so  much  in  praise  of  this  repast,  being  greatly 
pinched  with  hunger,  had  kept  myself  in  readiness  for 
this  expected  call ;  but  seeing  nobody  rise,  and  observing 
much  merriment  through  the  camp,  I  began  to  suspect 
that  something  was  the  matter,  and  therefore  kept  my 
seat.    The  night  was  spent  without  any  body  attempting 
to  eat  of  the  wild  cat,  and  in  the  morning  a  different  call 
was  given  by  one  of  the  old  men,  signifying  that  a  large 
kettleM>f  tea  had  been  made  by  some  of  the  good  women, 
who  invited  all  to  come  and  take  their  share  of  it.  Every 
one  obeyed,  this  call  and  I  went  with  the  rest,  the  jovial 
old  cook  taking  the  roasted  wild  cat  with  him  to  the 
mess.  The  scene  was  not  only  very  diverting,  but  brought 
on  an  interesting  discussion  between  the  men  on  the  pro- 
priety or  impropriety  of  eating  the  flesh  of  all  animals 
without  restriction,  some  contending  that  they  were  all 
by  the  will  of  the  great  Creator  ordained  for  some  use, 
and  therefore  pot  in  the  power  of  man ;  and  how  were  we 
to  know  whicli  were  intended  for  our  nourishment  and 
which  not  ?     The  old  cook  had  himself  taken  that  posi- 
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tion^  adding  that  tiie  hog  and  the  bear  fed  on  dirty  thingtf 
and  yet  we  ate  their  meat  with  a  good  appetite.  The 
i^atf  howefer*  notwithstanding  all  the  argumenta  in  ita 
favour,  reniaitted  untouched*  and  was  taken  back  by  the 
old  hunter  and  cook  to  its  former  place  at  his  fire. 

But  noW|  Popunhanky  whom  we  believed  to  be  lostf 
and  our  gnide,  who  once  more  had  gone  oot»  and  exerted 
himself  in  vain  to  kill  a  deer,  came  in  together.  The 
guide  had  been  desired  as  he  pursued  his  hunt  to  look  for 
our  lost  companion,  and  had  the  good  luck  to  find  him 
at  the  distance  of  fiv^e  or  six  miles,  with  a  fine  deer  that 
he  had  killed.  He  lost  no  time  in  bringing  him  back  to 
our  camp. 

The  sight  of  these  two  men  dragging  a  large  deer 
along  was  truly  joyful  to  us,  as  well  on  account  of  the 
recovery  of  our  lost  friend,  as  of  the  meat  that  he  brought* 
All  felt  the  cravings  of  hunger,  all  were  delighted  with 
the  certain  prospect  of  immediate  relief,  yet  no  boisterous 
or  extraordinary  rrjoicing  took  place,  but  all  called  out 
with  one  voice :  Jnischi/  Jinischi!  we  are  thankful.  The 
wild  cat,  which  yet  remained  untouched,  was  thrown  oot 
of  the  camp,  and  dismissed  by  the  old  cook  with  these 
words  :  <«  Go,  cat,  we  do  not  want  you  this  time !" 

The  woods  and  waters,  at  certain  tirors  and  seasons^ 
furnish  to  the  Indians  an  abundant  supply  of  wholesome 
nourishing  food,  which,  if  carefully  gathered,  cured  and 
stored  up,  would  serve  them  for  the  whole  year,  so  that 
none  need  perish  or  even  suffer  from  hunger;  but  they 
are  not  accustomed  to  laying  in  stores  of  provisions,  ex- 
cept some  Indian  corn,  dry  beans  and  a  few  other  ar- 
ticles. Hence  they  are  sometimes  reduced  to  great 
straits,  and  not  seldom  in  absolute  want  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  e^erially  In  the  time  6t  war.  Tet,  not- 
withstanding the  numervius  famines  they  have  been  visit- 
ed with,  they  have  among  their  traditions  but  one  in- 
stance on  record  in  which  an  human  life  was  taken  for 
the  support  of  others,  although  tfiey  relate  many  cases 
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in  wUch  Mmbera  of  tbe n  were  acCaally  etarfed  to  death. 
The  case  I  allude  to  was  bo  singular  a  circunstancey  that 
it  aeeos  the  cruel  act  to  which  it  gare  rise  was  aimoat 
unavoidable.  I  sliall  relate  it  here  as  I  have  received  it 
from  the  most  unquestionable  authority. 

In  the  winter  of  1739 — ^0,  ever  since  reaiesibered  as 
the  hard  winter^  when  the  ground  was  covered  with  a 
very  deep  snowy  a  woman  with  three  children*  was  co« 
ming  from  beyond  the  Allegheny  mountains  on  a  visit  to 
her  friends  or  relations  residing  at  the  great  island  on  the 
west  branch  of  the  Susqnehannah.  After  she  had  reached 
that  river  somewhere  about  Jlchtsehingi  (3ammuif  which 
the  whites  have  corrupted  ihto  Chingkdamwmet  the  snow 
fell  in  earlier  than  had  been  before  known,  to  such  a  depth, 
that  she  could  not  proceed  any  farther.    She  began  with 
potting  herself  and  her  children   on   short  allowance, 
in  hopes  that  the  weather  might  become  more  mode- 
rate, or  the  snow  so  hard  tliat  they  could  walk  over 
it.      She  strove  to  make  her  little  store  of  provisions 
last  as  long  as  she  could,  by  using  the  grass  which  grew 
on  the  river'e  edge,  and  certain  barks  as  substitutes, 
which  she  boiled  to  make  them  digestible ;  but  more  snow 
falling,  until  at  last  it  rose  to  the  height  of  a  fathom  or 
six  feet,  she  was  deprived  even  of  that  wretched  food,  and 
the  wolves  hovering  about  day  and  night,  often  attempt- 
ing to  rush  into  her  IMtle  encampment,  her  whole  time 
was  taken  up  with  procuring  wood  and  making  fires  to 
prevent  herself  and  her  children  from  being  frozen  to 
death,  and  keeping  those  voracious  animals  at  a  distance 
by  throwing^out  fire-brands  to  them.    Her  situation,  at 
last,  became  intolerable.     Having  no  alternative  but  that 
of  sacrificing  one  of  her  children,  she  resolved  on  destroy- 
ing the  youngest,  in  order  to  preserve  the  others  and  her- 
self from  the  most  dreadful  death.  After  much  liesitation, 
she  turned  away  her  eyes  and  with  a  trembling  hand 
gave  the  fatal  stroke,  filling  at  the  same  time  the  air  with 
her  loud  lamentations. — She  now  thought  she  had  obtain- 
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ed  a  temporary  relief^  and  that  she  might  be  able  to  slip* 
port  herself  and  her  surviving  children  until  a  change  in 
the  weather  should  take  place^  so  that  they  coidd  be  able 
to  proceed  on  their  journey ;   but  the  wolves  getting 
the  scent  of  the  slaughtered  child*  became  more  furious 
than  beforOf  her  danger  every  moment  became  more  im- 
minent   She  now  filled  the  air  with  her  cries  and  sop« 
plications  to  the  Great  Spirit  that  he  would  IooIsl  down 
with  compassion  on  their  awful  condition^  and  save  them 
by  his  almighty  power. — ^But  still  the  danger  increasedf 
the  horrid  food  was  almost  exhaustedf  and  no  relief  came. 
Already  she  contemplated  sacrificing  another  child ;  she 
looked  at  each  of  them  again  and  again  with  a  mother's 
eye,  now  resolving  on  killing  the  one,  then  changing  her 
mind,  and  endeavouring  to  determine  on«the  destruction 
of  the  other ;   she  hesitated,  wept,  despaired,  and  the 
children,  well  understanding  what  she  meant,  prayed  that 
they  might  all  die  together.    While  in  this  situation,  her 
hand  already  lifted  to  strike  the  fatal  stroke,  the  yell  of 
two  approaching  Indians  strikes  her  ear,  and  the  mur- 
derous weapon  falls  from  her  hand.    The  men  with  rack- 
ets to  their  feet  now  appear  and  the  dreadful  scene  is  at 
once  closed.    They  had  provisions  with  them.    They 
made  a  pair  of  rackets  for  the  woman  to  walk  on,  and 
brought   her  and  her  children  along  in  safety  to  the 
Big  Islandf  where  my  informants  resided  at  the  time.    I 
cannot  remember  whether  they  told  me  that  they  had 
gone  to  that  spot  in  consequence  of  a  dreamier  of  some 
strong  presentiment  that  tiiey  should  find  human  creatures 
in  distress ;  certain  I  am,  however,  that  it  was  owing 
to  one  or  other  of  these  causes. 

The  place  \i'herc  tliis  awful  event  took  place  was  since 
called  Enda  MolMinkf  which  means  «<  where  human  flesh 
was  eaten/'  This  name  has  been  very  familiar  to  the 
Indians  who  resided  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

There  is  a  spot  of  land  'at  the  edge  of  the  great  Pine 
or  Beech  Swamp,  precisely  where  it  is  crossed  by  the 
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road  leading  to  Wyomingt  which  is  called  the  EtrmVs 
FieUf  and  of  which  the  following  acoount  is  given^  A 
short  time  before  the  white  people  came  into  Pennsylvn- 
nia^  a  woman  from  some  cause  or  other  had  separated 
herself  from  societyt  and  with  her  young  son^  had  taken 
her  abode  in  this  swamp*  where  she  remained  undisco- 
vered until  the  boy  grew  up  to  manhood*  procuring  a 
livelihood  by  the  use  of  the  bow  and  arrow*  in  killing 
deer^  turkeys  and  other  animals,  planting  corn  and  vege- 
tables^ and  gathering  and  curing  nuts  and  berries  of  va- 
rious kinds.  When  after  her  long  seclusion  she  again 
saw  Indians,  she  was  much  astonished  to  find  them  dress- 
ed in  European  apparel.  She  had  become  so  attached 
to  ber  place  of  abode*  that  she  again  returned  thither  and 
remained  there  for  several  years.  I  was  shewn  by  the 
Indians  in  the  year  1765*  and  often  afterwards*  the  corn 
hills  that  she  had  made ;  the  ground,  being  a  stiff  clay* 
was  not  wasted  or  i^om  down*  but  was  covered  with 
bashes*  and  the  traces  of  the  labour  of  the  female  hermit 
were  plainly  discoverable. 

Thus  the  Indians  will  support  themselves  in  the  mid3t 
of  the  greatest  difficulties*,  never  despairing  of  their  fate* 
but  trusting  to  their  exertions*  and  to  the  protection  of 
(he  Almighty  Being  who  created  them. 


Vol.  L  B4) 
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CHAPTER  XXT. 


DRESS,  AND  ORNAMENTING  OF  THEIR  PERSONS. 


IN  ancient  timeSf  the  dress  of  the  Indians  was  made 
of  the  skins  of  animals  and  feathers.  This  clothing,  they 
say,  was  not  only  warmer,  but  lasted  much  longer  than 
any  woollen  goods  they  have  since  purchased  of  the 
white  people.  They  can  dress  any  skin,  even  that  oT  the 
buffaloe,  so  that  it  becomes  quite  soft  and  supple,  and  a 
good  bu&aloe  or  bear  skin  blanket  will  serve  them  many 
years  without  wearing  out.  Beaver  and  raccoon  skin 
blanket3  are  also  pliant,  warm  and  durable ;  they  sew 
together  as  many  of  those  skins  as  is  necessary,  careful- 
ly setting  the  hair  or  fur  all  the  same  way,  so  that  the 
blanket  or  covering  be  smooth,  and  the  rain  do  not  pene- 
trate, but  run  off.  In  wearing  these  fur  blankets  they 
are  regulated  by  the  weather;  if  it  is  cold  and  dry  the 
fur  is  placed  next  the  body,  but  in  warm  and  wet  wea- 
ther, they  have  it  outside.  Some  made  themselves  long 
frocks  of  fine  fur,  and  the  women's  petticoats  in  the  win- 
ter season  were  also  made  of  them,  otherwise  of  dressed 
deer  skins,  the  same  as  their  shirts,  leggings  and  shoes. 
They  say  that  shoes  made  of  dressed  bear  skins,  with  the 
hair  on  and  turned  inside,  are  very  warm,  and  in  dry 
weather,  durable.  With  the  large  rib  bones  of  the  elk 
and  buffaloe  they  shaved  the  hair  off  the  skins  they 
dressed,  and  even  now,  they  say  that  they  can  clean  a 
skin  as  well  with  a  well  prepared  rib-bone  as  with  a 
knife. 

The  blankets  made  from  feathers  were  also  warm  and 
durable.     They  were  the  work  of  the  women,  particu- 
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larly  of  the  oM,  who  delight  in  such  work,  and  indeed, 
in  any  work  which  shews  that  they  are  able  to  do  thoir 
parts  and  be  useful  to  society.  It  requires  great  patience, 
being  the  most  tedious  kind  of  work  I  liave  evei*  seen 
them  perfomifyet  they  do  it  in  a  most  ingenious  manner. 
The  feathers,  generally  those  of  the  turkey  and  goose, 
are  so  curiously  arranged  and  interwoven  together  with 
thread  or  twine,  which  they  prepare  from  the  rind  or 
bark  of  the  wild  hemp  and  nettle,  that  ingenuity  and 
skill  cannot  be  denied  them.  They  shew  the  same  talent 
and  much  forethought  in  making  their  HapfiSf  the  hands 
with  which  they  carry  their  bago  and  other  burdens ;  they 
make  tiiese  very  strong  and  lasting. 

The  present  dress  of  the  Indians  is  well  known  to  con- 
sist in  blankets,  plain  or  ruiBed  shirts  and  leggings  for 
the  men,  and  petticoats  for  the  women,  made  of  cloth,  ge- 
nerally red,  blue,  or  bisck.  The  wealthy  adorn  them- 
selves besides  with  ribands  or  gartering  of  various  co- 
lours, beads,  and  silver  broaches.  These  ornaments 
are  arranged  by  the  women,  who,  as  well  as  the  men, 
know  how  to  dress  themselves  in  style.  Those  of  the 
men  principally  consist  in  the  painting  of  themselves, 
their  head  and  face  principally,  shaving  or  good  olean 
garments,  silver  arm  spangles  and  breast  plates,  and  a 
belt  or  two  of  wampum  hanging  to  their  necks.  The 
women>  at  the  expense  of  their  husbands  or  lovers,  line 
their  petticoat  and  blue  or  scarlet  cloth  blanket  or  cover- 
ing with  choice  ribands  of  various  colours,  or  with  gar- 
tering, on  which  they  fix  a  number  of  silver  broaches  or 
small  round  buckles.  They  adorn  their  leggings  in  the 
same  manner ;  their  mocksens,  (properly  MaxtUf  or  ac- 
cording to  the  English  pronunciation  Moxen),  are  em- 
broidered in  the  neatest  manner,  with  coloured  porcupine 
quills,  and  are  besides,  almost  entirely  covered  with  va- 
rious trinkets ;  they  have,  moreover,  a  number  of  little 
bells  and  brass  thimbles  fixed  round  their  ancles,  which, 
when  they  walk,  make  a  tinkling  noise^  which  is  heard 
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at  some  distance ;  this  is  intended  to  dravr  the  attention 
of  those  who  pass  by^  that  they  may  loolc  at  and  admire 
them* 

Tlie  women  make  use  of  vermilion  in  painting  them- 
selves for  dances,  hot  they  are  very  careful  and  circum- 
spect in  applying  the  paint,  so  that  it  does  not  offbnd 
or  create  suspicion  in  their  husbands ;  there  is  a  mode 
of  painting  which  is  left  entirely  to  loose  women  and 
prostitutes. 

As  I  was  once  resting  in  my  travels  at  the  house  of  a 
trader  who  lived  at  some  distance  from  an  Indian  town» 
I  went  in  the  morning  to  visit  an  Indian  acquaintance 
and  friend  of  mine.  I  found  him  engaged  in  plucking 
out  his  beard,  preparatory  to  painting  himself  for  a  dance 
which  was  to  take  place  the  ensuing  evening.  Having 
finished  his  head  dress,  about  an  hour  before  sun-set,  he 
came  up,  as  he  said,  to  see  me,  but  I  and  my  companions 
judged  that  he  came  to  be  seen.  To  my  utter  astonish- 
ment, I  saw  three  different  paintings  or  figures  on  one 
and  the  same  face.  He  had,  by  his  great  ingenuity  and 
judgment  in  laying  on  anil  shading  the  different  coloursf 
made  his  nose  appear,  when  we  stood  directly  in  front 
of  him,  as  if  it  were  very  long  and  narrow,  with  a 
round  knob  at  the  end,  much  like  the  upper  part  of  a 
pair  of  tongs.  On  one  cheek  there  was  a  red  round  spot^ 
about  the  size  of  an  apple,  and  the  other  was  done  in  the 
same  manner  with  black.  The  eye-lids,  both  the  upper 
and  lower  ones,  were  reversed  in  the  colouring.  When 
ve  viewed  him  in  profile  on  one  side,  his  nose  represent- 
ed the  beak  of  an  eagle,  with  the  bill  rounded  and  brought 
to  a  point,  precisely  as  those  birds  have  it,  though  the 
mouth  was  somewhat  open.  The  eye  was  astonishingly 
well  done,  and  the  head,  upon  the  whole,  appeareil  tole- 
rably well,  shewing  a  great  deal  of  -fierceness.  When 
we  turned  round  to  the  other  side,  the  same  nose  now 
resembled  the  snout  of  a  pike,  with  the  mouth  so  open, 
that  the  teeth  could  be^seen.     He  seemed  much  pleased 
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with  his  execution,  and  having  his  looking-glass  with 
bin,  be  contemplated  his  work,  seemingly  with  great 
pride  and  exultation.  He  asked  me  liow  I  liked  it?  I 
answered  that  if  he  had  done  the  work  on  a  piece  of 
boardf  bark,  or  any  thing  else,  I  should  like  it  very 
well  and  often  look  at  it.  But,  asked  he,  why  not  so  as 
it  is  7  Because  I  cannot  see  the  face  that  is  hidden  under 
these  colours,  so  as  to  know  who  it  is.  Well,  he  replied, 
I  must  go  now,  and  as  you  cannot  know  me  to-day,  I 
will  call  to-morrow  morning  before  you  leave  this  place. 
He  did  so,  and  when  he  came  back,  he  was  washed  clean 
again. 

Thus,  for  a  single  night's /nrfic,  a  whole  day  is  spent 
in  what  they  call  dressing,  in  which  each  strives  to  out- 
do the  other. 

When  the  men  paint  their  thighs,  legs  and  breast,  they, 
generally,  alter  laying  on  a  thin  shading  coat  of  a  dark- 
ish colour,  and  sometimes  of  a  whitish  clay,  dip  their 
fingers'  ends  in  black  or  red  paint,  and  drawing  it  on 
with  their  outspread  fingers,  bring  the  streaks  to  a  ser- 
pentine form.  The  garments  of  some  of  their  principal 
actors  are  singular,  and  decorated  with  such  a  number 
of  gewgaws  and  trinkets,  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  a 
precise  description  of  them.  Neither  are  they  all  alike 
in  taste,  every  one  dressing  himself  according  to  his  fan- 
cy, or  the  custom  of  the  tribe  to  which  he  belongs.  While 
the  women,  as  I  have  already  said,  have  thimbles  and 
little  bells  rattling  at  their  ancles,  the  men  have  deers' 
claws  fixed  to  their  braced  garters  or  knee  bands,  and 
also  to  their  shoes,  for  the  same  purpose;  for  they  consi- 
der jingling  and  rattling  as  indispensably  necessary  to 
tbeir  performances  in  the  way  of  dancing. 

The  notion  formerly  entertained  that  the  Indians  are 
beardless  by  nature  and  have  no  hair  on  their  bodies,  ap- 
pears now  to  be  exploded  and  entirely  laid  aside.  I  can- 
not conceive  how  it  is  possible  for  any  person  to  pass 
three  weeks  only  among  those  people,  without  seeing 
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then  pluck  out  their  beards*  with  tweezers  made  ex- 
pressly for  that  purpose*  Before  the  Europeans  came 
faito  the  country,  their  apparatus  for  performing  this 
work,  consisted  of  a  pair  of  muscle  shells,  sharpen- 
ed on  a  gritty  stone,  which  answered  very  well,  be- 
ing somewhat  like  pincers;  but  since  they  can  ob« 
tain  wire,  of  which  tliat  of  brass  is  preferred,  they 
make  themselves  tweezers,  which  they  always  carry  with 
them  in  their  tobacco-|)ouch,  wherever  they  go,  and  when 
at  leisure,  they  pluck  out  their  beards  or  the  hair  above 
their  foreheads.  This  they  do  in  a  very  quick  manner, 
muck  like  the  plucking  of  a  fowl,  and  the  oftener  they 
pluck  out  their  hair,  the  finer  it  grows,  afterwards,  so 
that  at  last  there  appears  hardly  any,  the  whole  having 
been  rooted  out.  The  principal  reasons  which  they  give 
for  thus  plucking  out  their  beards  and  the  hair  next  to 
their  foreheads,  are  that  they  may  have  a  dean  skin  to 
lay  the  paint  on,  when  they  dress  for  their  festivals  or 
dances,  and  to  facilitate  the  tatloou^  themselves,  a  cus- 
tom formerly  much  in  use  among  them,  especially  with 
those  who  had  distinguished  themselves  by  their  valour^ 
and  acquired  celebrity.  They  say  that  either  painting 
or  tattooing  on  a  hairy  face  or  body  would  have  a  dis- 
gusting appearance. 

As  late  as  the  year  1762,  when  I  resided  at  Tuscora- 
was  on  the  Muskingum,  tattooing  was  still  practised  by 
some  Indians :  a  valiant  chief  of  that  village,  named 
Warvundochwakndf  desirous  of  having  another  name 
given  him,  had  the  figure  of  a  water-lizard  engraved  or 
tattooed  on  his  face,  above  the  chin,  when  he  received  the 
name  TwakachshawsUf  the  water-lizard.  The  process 
of  tattooing,  which  I  once  saw  performed,  is  quickly  done, 
and  does  not  seem  to  give  much  pain.  They  have  pop- 
lar bark  in  readiness  burnt  and  reduced  to  a  powder,  the 
figures  that  are  to  be  tattooed  are  marked  or  designed  on 
the  skin ;  the  operator  with  a  small  stick,  rather  larger 
than  a  common  match^  to  the  end  of  which  some  sharp 
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needles  sre  faatenedt  quickly  pricks  over  the  wliole  so 
tliaft  bldod  is  drawn^  then  a  coat  of  tiiis  powder  is  laid 
€fld  left  on  to  dry.  Before  the  whites  came  into  this 
country » they  scarified  themselves  for  this  purpose  with 
sharp  flint  stones^  or  pricked  themselves  with  the  sharp 
teeth  of  a  fish. 

,  In  the  year  1742,  a  veteran  warrior  of  the  Lenape  na« 
tion  anil  Monsey  tribe,  renowned  among  his  own  peo- 
ple for  his  bravery  and  prowess,  and  equally  dreaded 
by  tlieir  enemies,  joined  the  Christian  Indians  who  then 
resided  at  this  place.*     This  man,  who  was  then  at  an 
advanced  age,  had  a  most  striking  appearance,  and  oonid 
not  be  viewed  without  astonishment     Besides  that  his 
body  was  full  of  scars,  where  he  had  been  struck  aiid 
pierced  by  the  arrows  of  the  enemy,  there  was  not  a  spot 
to  be  seen,  on  that  part  of  it  which  was  exposed  to  vieWf 
but  what  was  tattooed  over  with  some  drawing  relative 
to  his  achievements,  so  that  the  whole  together  struck 
the  beholder  with  amazement  and  terror.     On  his  whole 
face,  neck,  shoulders,  arms,  thighs  and  legs,  as  well  as 
on  his  breast  and  back,  were  represented  scenes  of  the 
various  actions  and  engagements  he  had  been  in ;  in  short, 
the  whole  of  his  history  was  there  deposited,  which  was 
well  known  to  those  of  his  nation,  and  was  such  that  all 
who  heard  it  thought  it  could  never  be  surpassed  by  man. 
Far  from  murdering  those  who  were  defenceless  or  un- 
armed, his  generosity,  as  well  as  his  courage  and  skill  in 
the  art  of  war,  was  acknowledged  by  all.  When,  after  his 
conversion,  he  was  questioned  about  his  warlike  feats, 
he  frankly  and  modestly  answered,  '<  That  being  now 
<<  taken  captive  by  JiMus  Chfist,  it  did  not  become  him  to 
<<  relate  the  deeds  he  had  done  while  in  the  service  of  the 
«<  evil  spirit ;  bnt  that  he  was  willing  to  give  an  account 
«<  in  the  manner  In  which  he  had  been  conquered^'*     At 
his  baptism,  on  the  2Sd  of  December  1742,  be  received 
the  name  of  MSehaUf  which  he  preserved  until  his  death, 

*  Bethlehem. 
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which  happened  on  the  £4th  of  July  1756.  He  led  tbf» 
life  of  a  trne  Christian^  and  was  always  ready  and  wil- 
ling to  relate  the  history  of  his  conversion,  which  I  beard 
myself  from  his  own  mouth.  His  age,  when  he  died^  was 
supposed  to  be  about  eighty  years. 

The  cutting  of  the  ears,  which  formerly  was  practised 
among  the  Indians,  is  now  no  longer  so  common  with 
them.  Their  reasons  for  laying  this  custom  aside,  are  that 
the  operation  is  painful,  not  only  when  performed,  but  un- 
til the  ears  are  perfectly  healed,  which  takes  a  long  time, 
and  that  they  often  lose  that  part  of  their  ears  which  is 
separated  from  the  solid  part,  by  its  being  torn  off  by  the 
the  boshes,  or  falling  off  when  frost-bitten.  I  once  heard 
of  a  gay  Indian  setting  off  on  a  severe  cold  morning  for 
a  neighbouring  village  not  more  than  three  miles  distant^ 
whose  ears  had  been  touched  by  the  frost,  and  dropped 
off  before  he  arrived  at  the  place  to  which  he  was  going. 
He  had  not  even  felt  that  he  had  lost  them,  and  when 
told  of  it,  he  was  so  chagrined  that  he  was  going  to  de- 
stroy himself.  I  have  seen  a  great  many  Indians  with 
torn  ears ;  but  now  the  custom  of  cutting  them  is  nearty 
if  not  entirely  disused. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


DANCES,  SONGS,  AND  SACRIFICES. 


THE  dances  of  the  Indians  vary  according  to  tho 
purposes  for  which  they  are  intended.  We  have  seen,  in 
the  second  chapter  of  this  work,  that  when  the  Dutch  first 
landed  on  New  York  island,  the  inhabitants  who  bb- 
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lieved  them  to  be  celestial  beings»  began  a  rsolemn  dance, 
in  order  to  propitiate  them.  It  is  not  uncommon 
for  men  who  are  deprived  of  the  light  of  revealed  reli- 
ja^oHf  to  believe  that  the  divinity  will  be  pleased  with  the 
same  things  from  which  they  themselves  receive  plea- 
sure* 

It  is  a  pleasing  spectacle  to  see  the  Indian  dances, 
livhen  intended  merely  for  social  diversion  and  innocent 
amusement.  I  acknowledge  I  would  prefer  being  present 
at  them  for  a  foil  hmir,  than  a  few  minutes  only  at  JS«lch 
dances  as  I  have  witnessed  in  our  country  taverns  anftong 
the  white  people.  Their  songs  are  by  no  means  unliar- 
monious*  They  sing  in  chorus ;  first  the  men  and  then 
the  women.  At  times  the  women  join  in  the  general 
songt  or  repeat  the  strain  which  the  men  have  just  fi* 
nished.  It  seems  like  two  parties  singing  in  questions 
and  answers,  and  is  upon  the  whole  very  agreeable  and  en- 
livening. After  thus  singing  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  they  conclude  each  song  with  a  loud  yell,  which  I 
mnst  confess  is  not  in  concord  with  the  rest  of  the  mu- 
sic; it  is  not  unlike  the  cat-bird  which  closes  its  pretty 
song  with  mewing  like  a  cat.  I  do  not  admire  this  fi-- 
note.  The  singing  always  begins  by  one  person  only, 
but  others  soon  fall  in  successively  until  the  general  clio- 
ros  begins,  the  drum  beating  all  the  while  to  mark  tho 
time.  The  voices  of  the  women  are  clear  and  full,  and 
their  intonations  generally  correct. 
'  Their  war  dances  have  nothing  engaging  $  their  ob- 
ject, on  the  contrary,  is  to  strike  terror  in  the  beholders. 
They  are  dressed  and  paintedy  or  rather  bedaubed  with 
paint,  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  occasion.  They  hold 
the  murderous  weapon  in  their  hand,  and  imitate  in  their 
dance  all  the  warlike  attitudes,  motions  and  actions  which* 
are  usual  in  an  engagement  with  the  enemy,  and  strive 
to  excel  each  other  by  their  terrific  looks  and  ges- 
tures. They  generally  perform  round  a  painted  post 
set  up  for  that  purpose,  in  a  large  room  or  place 
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enclosed  or  surrounded  with  posts#  and  roofed  with  tlia 
bark  of  trees;  sometimes  also  this  dance  is  executed 
in  the  open  air.  There  every  man  presents  himself  in 
warrior's  array^  contemptuously  looking  upon  tlie  paint- 
ed post,  as  if  it  was  the  enemy  whom  he  is  about  to  en- 
gage ;  as  he  passes  by  it  he  strikes,  stabs,  grasps,  pre- 
tends to  scalp,  to  cut,  to  run  through ;  in  short,  endea- 
vours to  shew  what  he  would  do  to  a  real  enemy,  if  he 
had  him  in  his  power. 

It  was  an  ancient  custom  among  the  Indians  to  per- 
form this  dance  round  a  prisoner,  and  as  they  danced* 
to  make  him  undergo  every  kind  of  torture,  previous  to 
putting  him  to  death.  The  prisoner  appeared  to  partake 
in  the  merriment,  contemptuously  scoffing  at  his  execu- 
tioner^  as  being  unskilled  in  the  art  of  inflicting  torments  : 
strange  as  this  conduct  may  appear^  it  was  not  without 
a  sufficient  motive.  The  object  of  the  unfortunate  suf- 
ferer was  to  rouse  his  relentless  tormenters  tosuch  apitch 
of  fury,  that  some  of  them  might,  at  an  unguarded  mo- 
ment, give  him  the  finishing  stroke  and  put  him  out  of  his 
pain. 

Previous  to  going  out  on  a  warlike  campaign,  the 
war-dance  is  always  performed  round  the  painted  post* 
It  is  the  Indian  mode  of  recruiting.  Whoever  joins  in 
the  dance  is  considered  as  having  enlisted  for  the  cam- 
paign, and  is  obliged  to  go  out  with  the  party. 

After  returning  from  a  successful  expedition,  a  dance 
of  thanksgiving  is  always  performed,  which  partakes  of 
the  character  of  a  religious  ceremony.  It  is  accompa- 
nied with  singing  and  chorusses,  in  which  the  women 
join.  Bat  they  take  no  part  in  the  rest  of  the  perform- 
ance. At  the  end  of  every  song,  the  scalp-yell  is  shouted 
pa  many  times  as  there  have  been  scalps  taken  from  the 
enemy. 

The  Indians  also  meet  occasionally  for  the  purpose  of 
recounting  their  warlike  exploits,  which  is  done  in  a  kind 
of  half-singing  or  recitative.     The  oldest  warrior  recites 


first,  then  they  go  on  in  rotation  and  in  order  of  senio- 
rity, the  drum  beating  all  the  time,  as  it  were  to  gtre  t» 
the  relation  the  greater  appearance  of  reality.  After 
each  has  made  a  short  recital  in  his  turn,  they  begin 
again  in  the  same  order,  and  so  continue  going  the 
rounds,  in  a  kind  of  alternate  chaunting,  until  every 
one  has  concluded.  On  these  occasions,  great  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  give  offence  by  affecting  superiority  over 
the  others,  for  every  warrior  feels  his  own  consequence, 
and  is  ready,  if  insulted,  to  shew  by  his  actions,  what 
he  has  performed  in  war  and  is  still  able  to  do.  I  well 
remember  an  instance  of  the  kind,  when  an  insulted 
warrior  stepped  out  of  the  circle  in  which  he  was  danc- 
ing, and  struck  dead  the  impudent  boaster  who  had  of* 
fended  him. 

Their  songs  are  in  general  of  the  warlike  or  of  the  ten- 
der and  pathetic  kind.  They  are  sung  in  short  sentences, 
not  without  some  kind  of  measure,  harmonious  to  an 
Indian  ear.     The  music  is  well  adapted  to  the  words, 
and  to  me  is  not  unpleasing.    I  would  not  attempt  to  give 
an  idea  of  it  by  means  of  our  musical  itotes,  as  has  been 
done  by  other  writers,  lest  I  should  be  as  unsuccessful  as 
those  who  have  tried  in  the  same  manner  to  describe  the 
melodies  of  the  ancient  Greeks.     It  would  be  well  if  I 
could  describe  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  whole  com- 
bination of  effects  which  acted  upon  my  ear,  but  it  is 
vain  to  endeavour  to  do  it  partially.    It  is,  indeed,  much 
the  same  with  their  poetry ;  yet  I  cannot  resist  the  temp- 
tation of  translating  as  well  as  I  can,  the  words  of  the 
Lenape's  song,  when  they  go  out  to  war.    Tbeysing  it, 
as  I  give  it  here,  in  short  lines  or  sentences,  not  always 
the  whole  at  one  time,  hot  most  generally  in  detached 
parts,  as  time  permits  and  as  the  occasion  or  their  feel- 
ings prcNspt  them.     Their  accent  is  very  pathetic,  and 
the  whole,  in  their  language,  producer  considerable  ef- 
fect 
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The  Song  of  the  Lekape  Wakkiobs  goino  against 

THE  Enemy. 

0  poor  me ! 

Whom  am  going  out  to  fight  the  enemy^ 

And  know  not  whether  I  «hail  return  again> 

To  enjoy  the  embraces  of  my  children 

And  my  wife. 

O  poor  creature ! 

Whose  lire  is  not  in  bis  own  hands. 

Who  has  no  power  over  his  own  body» 

But  tries  to  do  his  duty 

For  the  welfare  of  his  nation. 

O  !  thou  Great  Spirit  above ! 

Take  pity  on  my  children 

And  on  my  wife  ! 

Prevent  their  mourning  on  my  account ! 

Grant  that  I  may  be  successful  in  this  attempt — 

That  I  may  slay  my  enemy, 

And  bring  home  the  trophies  of  war 

To  my  dear  family  and  friends. 

That  we  may  rejoice  together. 

O  !  take  pity  on  me !      • 

Give  me  strength  and  courage  to  meet  my  enemy. 

Suffer  me  to  return  again  to  my  children, 

To  my  wife 

And  to  my  relations ! 

Take  pity  on  me  and  preserve  my  life 

And  I  will  make  to  thee  a  sacrifice. 

The  song  of  the  Wyandot  warriors,  as  translated  to  me 
by  an  Indian  trader,  would  read  thus :  «  Now  I  am  goiqg 
f<  on  an  errand  of  pleasure — O  !  God,  take  pity  on  me, 
<<  and  throw  good  fortune  in  my  way — grant  that  I  may 
<<  be  successful." 
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Thus  their  Almighty  Creator  is  always  before  their 
eyes  on  all  important  occasions.  They  feel  and  acknow- 
kdge  bis  supreme  power.  They  also  endeavour  to  pro^ 
pitiate  him  by  outward  worahipf  or  saerifias. 

These  are  religious  solemnities^  intended  to  make 
themselves  acceptable  to  the  Oreat  Spirit^  to  find  favour 
in  his  sightf  and  obtain  his  forgiveness  for  past  errors 
or  offences.  It  is  not^  as  some  white  persons  would  lead 
us  to  believe»  that  knowing  the  Great  Spirit  to  be  goodf 
they  are  under  no  apprehensions  from  his  wrath»  and 
that  they  make  sacrifices  to  the  evil  spirttf  believing  him 
alone  to  be  capable  of  doing  them  hurt.  This  cannot  be 
true  of  a  people,  who,  as  I  have  already  said  in  another 
part,  hold  it  as  a  fixed  principle  « that  good  and  evil  can- 
<<  not  and  must  not  be  united,"  who  declare  and  acknow« 
ledge,  the  great  and  good  Spirit  to  be  «all  powerful," 
and  the  evil  one  to  be  **  weak  and  limited  in  power;" 
who  rely  alone  on  the  goodness  of  the  author  of  their  ex- 
istence, and  who,  before  every  thing,  seek  by  alt  the  means 
in  their  power  to  obtain  his  favour  and  protection.  For, 
they  are  convinced,  that  the  evil  spirit  has  no  power  over 
them,  as  long  as  they  are  in  favour  with  the  good  one, 
and  to  him  alone,  acknowledging  his  continued  goodness 
to  them  and  their  forefathers,  they  look  for  protection 
against  the  Devil,  and  his  inferior  spirits. 

It  is  a  part  of  their  religious  belief,  that  there  are  in- 
ferior Mannittos,  to  whom  the  great  and  good  Being  has 
given  the  rule  and  command  over  the  elements ;  that  be- 
ing so  great,  he,  like  their  chiefs,  must  have  his  attend- 
ants to  execute  his  supreme  behests ;  these  subordinate 
spirits  (something  in  their  nature  between  Grod  and  man) 
see  and  report  to  him  what  is  doing  upon  earth;  they 
look  down  particularly  upon  the  Indians,  to  see  whether 
they  are  in  need  of  aspistance,  and  are  ready  at  their  call 
to  assist  and  protect  them  against  danger. 

Thus  I  have  frequently  witnessed  Indians,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  a  storm  or  thuiider-gnst,  address  the  Mannitto 


of  the  air,  to  avert  aH  danger  fmn  them;  I  liave  also 
seen  the  Chippeways,  on  the  Lakes  of  Canaday  pray  to 
the  Mannttto  of  the  waters,  that  be  might  prevent  the 
swells  from  rising  too  high,  while  they  were  passings  over 
tlien.  In  both  these  instances,  tbey  Expressed  their  ac- 
knowledgment, or  sliewed  their  willingness  to  be  gralefaU 
by  throwing  tobacco  in  the  air,  or  strewin|f  it  on  tbo 
waters. 

There  are  even  some  animals,  which  though  they  are 
not  conaidsred  as  invested  with  power  over  them,  yofc 
are  beiieved  to  be  placed  as  guardians  over  their  lives  ; 
and  of  course  entitled  to  some  notice  and  to  some  to- 
kens of  gratitode.  Thos»  when  in  tlie  night,  an  owl  is 
beard  sounding  its  note,  or  calling  to  its  mate,  some  per- 
son in  the  camp  will  rise,  and  taking  aome  Otieankaih 
or  Indian  tobacco,  will  strew  it  on  the  Are,  thinking  IhaC 
the  ascending  smoke  will  reach  the  bird,  and  that  he  will 
see  that  they  are  not  unmindful  of  his  services,  and  of 
his  kindness  to  them  and  their  ancestors.  This  custom 
originated  from  the  following  incident,  which  tradition 
has  handed  down  to  them. 

It  happened  at  one  time,  when  tbey  were  engaged  in 
a  war  with  a  distant  and  powerful  nation,  that  a  body  of 
tteir  warriors  was  in  the .  camp,  fast  asleep^  no  kind  of 
danger  at  that  moment  being  apprehended.  Suddenly, 
the  great  ^  Sentinel,"  over  mankind,  the  owlf  sounded  tho 
alarm ;  dl  the  birds  of  the  species  were  akrt  at  their 
posts,  all  at  once  calling  out,  as  if  saying :  ««Up !  up ! 
Banger !  Danger  l*^  Obedient  to  their  call,  every  man 
joiped  op  in  an  instant ;  when,  to  their  surprise,  tbqr 
found  that  their  enemy  was  in  the  very  act  of  surround* 
ing  them,  and  they  would  all  have  been  killed  in  their 
sleep,  if  the  owl  had  not  given  fliem  this  timely  warning. 

Bat,  amidst  all  these  superstitttous  notions,  the  supreme 
Mannitto,  the  creator  and  preserver  of  heaven  and  eaKh, 
is  the  great  object  of  their  adoration.  On  him  they  rest 
their  hopes,  to  him  they  address  their  prayers  and  make 
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tbeir  solenn  sacrifices.  These  religious  ceremoDies  are 
not  always  performed  in  the  same  manner.  I  bad  in- 
tended to  have  given  some  details  upon  this  subject, 
but  I  find  that  it  has  been  almost  exhausted  by  other 
writers^*  although  I  will  not  pretend  to  say  that  they  are 
correct  on  every  point.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  repeat 
things  which  have  already  been  told  to  the  world  over 
and  over.  Therefore,  if  on  some  subjectSt  relating  to 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Indians,  I  should  he 
thought  to  have  passed  over  too  quickly,  and  not  to  have 
sufficiently  entered  into  particulars,  let  it  be  understood 
that  I  have  done  so  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  what  others 
have  said,  although  I  am  afraid  I  have  been  inadvertent- 
ly  guilty  of  it  in  more  than  one  instance.  I  would  not 
presume  to  communicate  my  little  stock  of  knowledge,  if 
I  did  not  think  that  it  will  add  something  to  what  is 
already  known. 

I  do  not  recollect  that  it  has  already  been  mentioned, 
that  previous  to  entering  upon  the  solemnity  of  their  sa- 
crifices, the  Indians  prepare  themselves  by  vomiting,  fast- 
ing, and  drinking  decoctions  from  certain  prescribed 
plants.  This  they  do  to  expel  the  evil  which  is  ivithin 
them,  and  that  they  may  with  a  pure  conscience  attend 
to  the  sacred  performance,  for  such  they  consider  it*  Nor 
is  the  object  of  those  sacrifices  always  the  same ;  there 
are  sacrifices  of  prayer  and  sacrifices  of  thanksgiving, 
some  for  all  the  favours  received  fay  them  and  their  an- 
cestors from  the  great  Being,  others  for  special  or  par-f 
ticular  benefits.  After  a  successful  war  they  never  fail 
to  offer  np  a  sacrifice  to  the  great  Being,  to  return  him 
thanks  for  having  given  them  courage  and  strength  to 
destroy  or  conquer  their  enemies. 

^  See  LoskitI,  |mrt  1.  ch*  3. 


•  I 
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CHAPTEE  XXVII. 


SCALPIKG-^WHOOPS  OB  YELLS— PRISONERS. 


SCALPING  is  a  practice  which  the  Indians  say  has 
bbtained  with  tlieir  nations  for  ages.  I  need  not  describe 
the  manner  in  which  the  operation  is  performedf  it  has 
been  sufficiently  done  by  others.*  Indian  warriors  thinic 
it  necessary  to  bring  home  the  scalps  of  those  they  haye 
killed  or  disabledi  as  visible  proofs  of  their  valour ;  other- 
wise they  are  afraid  that  tlieir  relations  of  the  combat 
and  the  account  they  give  of  their  individual  prowess 
might  be  doubted  or  disbelieved.  Those  scalps  are  dried 
up,  painted  and  preserved  as  trophies,  and  a  warrior  is 
esteemed  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  them  that  he 
can  shew. 

It  is  well  known  fact  that  the  Indians  pluck  out  all 
their  hair  except  one  tuft  on  the  crown  of  their  heads, 
but  the  reason  of  this  exception  is  not,  perhaps,  so  well 
understood,  which  is  no  other  than  to  enable  themselves 
to  take  off  each  others'  scalps  in  war  with  greater  faci- 
lity. <<  When  we  go  to  fight  an  enemy,"  say  they,  <«  we 
<<  oieet  on  equal  ground ;  and  we  take  off  each  other^s 
«« scalps,  if  we  can.  The  conqueror^  whoever  he  may  be, 
«<  is  entitled  to  have  something  to  shew  to  prove  his  bra- 
'<very  and  his  triumph,  and  it  would  be  ungenerous  in  a 
<«  warrior  to  deprive  an  enemy  of  the  means  of  acqui- 
re ring  that  glory  of  which  he  himself  is  in  pursuit.  A 
<<  warrior's  conduct  ought  to  be  manly,  else  he  is  no  manJ^ 
As  this  custom  prevails  among  all  the  Indian  nations,  it 

*  See  Loakirl*  p<  1.  ch«  11- 


would  aeeoy  as  far  as  I  havo  ktiowoy  to  be  the  reeult 
of  a  tacit  agreement  among  them,  to  leare  the  aaual 
trophies  of  victory  accessible  to  the  contending  warriors 
on  all  sides ;  fearing,  perhaps,  that  if  a  dilTerent  custom 
should  be  adopted  by  one  nation  from  motives  of  perso- 
nal safety,  or  to  destroy  the  warlike  reputation  of  their 
rivals  or  enemies,  it  might  be  easily  imitated  on  the  other 
side,  and  there  would  be  an  end  to  Indian  valour  and 
lieroism.  Indeed,  it  is  ccfrtain,  that  all  the  weapons 
which  the  Indians  make  use  of  in  war  are  intended  for 
cffence  ;  ttiey  have  no  breast-plates,  helmets,  nor  any  arms 
or  accoutrements  of  the  defensive  kind,  and  it  is  not  the 
least  remarkable  trait  in  their  warlike  character,  that 
they  make  it  even  a  point  of  honour  to  offer  a  bold  of 
their  persons  to  their  enemy,  by  which  if  he  should  be 
possessed  of  greater  sleill  or  courage  than  themselves,  be 
may  not  only  the  more  easily  destroy  them,  but  is  ena- 
bled to  carry  home  their  bloody  spoils  as  trophies  of  bis 
victory. 

I  once  remarked  to  an  Indian  that  if  such  was  their 
reason  for  letting  a  tuft  of  hair  grow  on  the  top  of 
their  heads,  they  might  as  well  suffer  the  whole  to 
remain,  and  I  could  not  perceive  why  they  were  so 
careful  in  plucking  it  out  To  this  observation  he  an- 
swered :  <<  My  friend !  a  human  being  has  but  one  head, 
<<  and  one  scalp  from  that  head  is  sufficient  to  shew  that 
Mit  has  been  in  my  power.  Were  we  to  preserve  a 
<<  whole  head  of  hair  as  the  white  people  do,  sfveni^  scalps 
M  might  be  made  out  of  it,  which  would  be  unfair.  Be- 
<<  sides,  the  coward  might  thus  without  danger  share  in 
«<  the  trophies  of  the  brave  warrior,  and  dispute  with  him 
«<  the  honour  of  victory." 

When  the  Indians  relate  their  victories  they  do  not  say 
that  they  have  taken  so  many  **  sealpSf'*  but  so  many 
^•heads,^*  in  which  they  include. as  well  those  whom  they 
have  scalped,  but  left  alive,  (which  is  very  often  the  case) 
and  their  prisoners,  as  those  whom  they  have  killed. 

Vox.  I.  D  d 
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Nor  doM  it  f(dlow»  when  tiiey  reckon  or  Aumker  the 
kefi(l9  of  their  prUonen^  that  they  have  been  or  are  to  to 
pot  to  death. 

It  ie  an  awful  epectacle  to  eee  the  Indian  warriors  re^ 
turn  home  from  a  succeeaful  expedition  with  their  pri- 
ooners  and  the  ecalpe  taken  in  battle.  It  ie  not  unlike 
the  return  of  a  victorious  annjr  from  the  ftcM>  with  the 
prisoners  and  colourSf  taken  from  the  tmemjf  but  the  ap« 
pearance  is  far  more  frightful  and  terrific.  The  scalps 
are  carried  in  fronts  fixed  on  the  end  of  a  thin  pokf  about 
five  or  six  inches  in  length ;  the  prisoners  follow,  ai|d 
the  warriors  advance  shouting  the  dreadful  scalp-fdlp 
which  has  been  called  by  some  the  ieatk^haUoo,  but  im- 
properiy,  for  the  reasons  which  I  have  already  mention- 
ed. For  every  head  taken^  dead  or  alive^  a  separate 
shout  is  given.  In  this  yell  or  whoop,  there  is  a  mix- 
ture of  triumph  and  terror;  its  elements,  if  I  may  so  speak, 
seem  to  be  glory  and  /(Mir,  so  as  to  express  at  once  the 
feelings  of  the  shouting  warriors,  and  those  with  which 
they  have  inspired  to  their  enemies. 

Different  from  this  yell  is  the  obiroi-wAoop,  which  Is 
never  sounded  but  wh^n  danger  Is  at  hand.  It  is  per- 
formed in  quick  succession,  much  as  with  us  the  repeat- 
ed cry  of  Fire  !  Fire  !  when  the  alarm  is  very  great  and 
lives  are  known  or  believed  to  be  in  danger.  Both  this 
and  the  scalp-yell  consist  of  the  sounds  oro  and  o&,  snc- 
cessively  uttered,  the  last  more  accented,  and  8ounde4 
higher  than  the  first  $  but  in  the  loo^yetf,  this  last  sound 
is  drawn  out  at  great  length,  aa  long  indeed,  as  the  breath 
will  hold,  and  Is  raised  about  an  octave  higher  than  the 
former ;  while  in  the  nbirm^ioAopp,  it  is  rapidly  struck- 
on  as  it  were,  and  only  a  few  notes  above  the  other. 
These  yells  or  whoops  am  dreadful  indeed,  and  well  cal- 
culated to  strike  with  terror,  those  whom  long  babit  has 
not  accustomed  to  them.  It  is  diflkult  to  describe  the 
impression  which  the  «eai|p-yeU,  particularly,  makes  on  a 
person  who  hears  it  for  the  first  time« 


I  am  now  ebme  to  a  p^intiA  pftK  of  itiy  sttbjiect ;  the 
manner  in  which  the  If^di&ni  treai  the  (M^sorrers  whotik 
they  take  in  WAr.  It  must  not  6e  elptecte^d  thiii  I  ghaA 
describe  here' the  lon^  protractedf  tortbi'es  which  tite  lA'- 
flic  ted  on  those  wh6  dre  dobuied  to  the  fiitaS  pile,  nor  the 
constalicy  and  Urttn^dS  which  tfacf  snflferer^  dispta^,  i^Ag- 
ing  their  death  don'j^a  and  scuflt^ig  aff  the  while  at  their 
toritaenlSord.  ESoou^^  of  other  writerii  have  painted  these 
^ceneis  i^ith  all  th^ir  di^go&rting  iioi^rofB ;  no^  ahatt  I,  a 
ClVrl^thdi,  ehd'^avoui^  ^  exdod^  or  palliate  thett.  iSat  I 
nka:^  fie  perbitted  to  say,  thAt  ttt68e  dreadfiil  estefcdfiofis 
are  by  no  means  so  frequent  lis  is  toihriionly  imagined*. 
The  prison^r^  ak-e  generally  adopted  by  the  families  ot 
theii'  donquerorii  in  the  pllu:^  of  lost  or  deceased  relations 
or  friends,  where  they  soon  becomi  domesticated  and  are 
1^0  kindly  treated  thAt  th^y  deter  wish  themselves  away 
again.  I  have  s^eii  even  white  men,  who,  after  such 
adoptioii,  were  given  u^  by  the  Tndians  in  compliance 
with  the  stipuratioris  of  treaties,  take  the  first  opportunity 
to  escape  from  their  own  couhtrymed  And  i^tiirh  with 
all  possible  speed  to  their  Indian  homes ;  I  have  seen  the 
Indhintf,  whtib  about  delivering  theni  dp,  piit  iHevi  at 
ni^tittthe  At6ck^f  to  pitevent  tiidr  esdaping  Hkid'mntiiiig 
back  to  th^m. 

it  W  but  fl(eMoit{  that  {^rbbndrs  af6  pnt  to  death  by 
homing  atad  torturing.  It  hardly  erdt"  takes' place  ex- 
cept whed'a  natidn  h^  shAired  g^at  fosses  iii  war,  and 
It  is  tfaonght  n^essliry  to  revenge  the  deatii  of  their  war- 
riors slain  in  bkttle,  oi*  when  wilful  and  deliberate  mur- 
ders have  been  committed  by  an  enemy  of  their  innocent 
i^omen  and' children,  in  which  case  the  first  prisoners 
taken  are  almost  slirie  of  being  sacrificed  by  way  of  reta- 
liation. But  wlieh  a  war  hais  been  successful,  or  unat- 
tended'with  remarkabfe  acts  of  treachery  or  cruelty  oh 
the  part'  of  the  enemy,  the  prisoners  receive  a  milder 
treatment,  and  are  incorporated  wilh  the  nation  of  their 
conquerors. 
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.  Macli  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of  the  prelioiinary 
cruelties  inflicted  on  prisoners  when,  they  enter  an  Indian 
village  with  the  conquering  warriors.  It  is  certain  that 
this  treatment  is  very  severe  when  a  particular  revenge 
is  to  be  exercised^  but  otherwise,  I  cap  say  with  truth, 
that  in  many  instances,  it  is  rather  a  scene  of  amose- 
menty  than  a  punishment.  Much  depends  on  the  con- 
rage  and  presence  of  mind  of  the  prisoner.  On  entering 
the  village,  he  is  shewn  a  painted  post  at  the  distance  of 
from  twenty,  to  forty  yards,  and  told  to  run  to  it  and 
catch  hold  of  it  as  quickly  as  he  can.  On  each  side  of 
him  stand  men,  women  and  children,  with  axes,  sticks, 
and  other  offensive  weapons,  ready  to  strike  him  as  he 
runs,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  done  in  the  European 
armies  when  soldiers,  as  it  is  called,  run  the  gauntlet. 
If  he  should  be  so  unlucky  as  to  fall  in  the  way,  he  will 
probably  be  immediately  despatched  by  some  person, 
longing  to  avenge  the  death  of  some  relation  or  friend 
slain  in  battle ;  but  the  moment  he  reaches  the  goal,  he 
is  safe  and  protected  from  further  insult  until  his  fate  is 
determined. 

If  a  prisoner  in  such  a  situation  shews  a  determined 
courage,  and  when  bid  to  run  for  the  painted  post^  starts 
at  once  with  all  his  might  and  exerts  all  his  strength  and 
agility  until  he  reaches  it,  he  will  most  commonly  escape 
without  much  harm,  and  sometimes  without  any  injury 
whatever,  and  on  reaching  the  desired  point,  he  will  have 
the  satisfaction  to  hear  his  courage  and  bravery  applau- 
ded. But  wo  to  the  coward  who  hesitates,  or  shews 
any  symptoms  of  fear !  He  is  treated  without  much 
mercy,  and  is  happy,  at  last,  if  he  escapes  with  his  life. 

In  the  month  of  April  1782,  when  I  was  myself  a  pri- 
soner at  Lower  Sandusky,  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to 
proceed  with  a  trader  to  Detroit,  I  witnessed  a  scene  of 
this  description  which  fully  exemplified  what  I  have  above 
stated.  Three  American  prisoners  were  one  day  brought 
in  by  fourteen  warriors  from  the  garrison  of  Fort  M<In- 
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tosb.    As  soon  as  they  had  crossed  the  Sandusky  river 
to  which  the  village  lay  adjacent*  they  were  told  by  the 
Captain  of  the  party  to  ran  as  hard  as  they  could  to  a 
painted  post  which  was  shewn  to  them.     The  youngest 
of  the  threof  without  a  moment's  hesitatioUf  immediately^ 
started  for  it*  and  reached  it  fortunately  without  recei- 
ving a  single  blow ;  the  second  hesitated  for  a  momentf 
but  recollecting  himself,  he  also  ran  as  fast  as  he  could 
and  likewise  reached  the  post  unhurt;  but  the  third, 
frightened  at  seeing  so  many  men,  women  and  children 
with  weapons  in  their  hands,  ready  to  strike  him,  kept 
begging  the  Captain  to  spare  his  life,  saying  be  was  a 
mason,  and  be  would  build  him  a  fine  large  stone  house, 
or  do  any  work  for  him  that  he  should  please.     **  Kun 
for  your  life»"  cried  the  chief  to  him,  <«  and  don't  talk 
BOW  of  building  houses !''     But  the  poor  fellow  still  in- 
sisted, begging  and  praying  to  the  Captain,  who  at  last 
finding  his  exhortations  vain,  and  fearing  the  conse* 
quences,  turned  his  back  upon  him,  and  would  not  hear 
bim  any  longer.     Our  mason  now  begaln  to  run,  but  re- 
ceived many  a  hard  blow,  one  of  which  nearly  brought 
bim  to  the  ground,  which,  if  he  had  fallen,  would  at  once 
have  decided  his  fate.     He,  however,  reached  the  goal, 
not  without  being  sadly  bruised,  and  he  was  besides, 
bitteriy  reproached  and  scoffed  at  all  round  as  a  vile  cbw- 
ard,  while  the  others  were  hailed  as  brave  men,  and  re- 
ceived tokens  of  universal  approbation. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


BODILT  COKSTITUTION  AND  DISEASES. 


THE  Indims  are  is  gioeral  a  stronf  race  ef  men. 
It  ie  very  cooraion  to  see  a  iMHiter  come  id  with  a  wftole 
ieer  on  fiis  baofcf  fietened  with  a  Eoffi^f  a  Icind  of  baml 
wHii  which  thef  carry  loads  9  it  rests  against  the  breasff 
thai  which  the  women  oae  rests  against  the  foreheaA. 
In  this  manner  they  will  carry  a  load  which  many  n 
white  man  would  not  have  strength  enough  to  raise  frovi 
the  g^undii  An  Indian^  ifamed  Saanuel^  once  tdok  the 
§oor  which  was  grbund  out  of  a*  hnshel  of  wheat  upon  his 
back  at  sno-rise  witliiii<  two  miles  from  Na«al*etht  and 
arrived  wilii  it  in  the  erening  of  (he  same  day  it  his 
caoip  ai  Wyomingi  When  the  Indians  build  houses^  they 
earry  largelogs  on- f hebr shoalders  Tmm  the  plaee  v^ben^ 
the  tree  is  cut  down- to  where- they  are  baildingv 

Nevertheless^  when  fiut  to  agricnitttral  or  othei^  nto- 
ttual  labour^  the  Indians  do  not  appear  so  strong  as  the 
whites ;  at  leasts  they  cannot  endure  it  so-  hiiig;  Maiiy 
reasons  may  be  given  for  thisy  besides  their  not  being 
accustomed  to  that  kind  of  work.  It  is  probably  in  part 
to  be  ascribed  to  their  want  of  substantia!  food*  and  their 
intemperate  manner  of  living ;  eating*  when  they  have  it, 
to  excess,  and  at  other  times  being  days  and  weeks  in  a 
state  of  want.  Those  who  have  been  brought  up  to  re- 
gular labour,  like  ourselves,  become  robust  and  strong 
and  enjoy  good  health.  Such  was  the  case  with  the 
Christian  Indians  in  the  Moravian  settlements. 

So  late  as  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  In- 
dians were  yet  a  hardy  and  healthy  people,  aflnd  many 
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▼erj  9gei  man  tnd  women  were  seen  anuing  them,  seme 
of  whom  (bouglit  tbey  bad  lifed  abont  one  bundred  jean. 
They  freqnentiy  told  me  and  others  that  when  they  were 
yoang  men,  their  people  did  sol  marry  so  early  as  they 
did  sinoa,  that  OTon  at  twenty  they  were  called  boys  and 
durst  not  wear  a  breech-clothy  as  the  men  did  at  that 
timOf  hut  had  only  a  small  bit  of  a  skis  hanging  before 
them.  Neither^  did  they  say^  were  they  subject  to  so 
many  disorders  as  in  later  times,  and  many  of  them  cal- 
culated on  dying  of  old  age.  But  since  that  time  a  great 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  constitution  of  those  In- 
dians who  live  nearest  to  the  whites.  By  the  introduc- 
tion of  ardent  spirits  among  therof  they  have  been  led 
into  vices  which  have  brought  on  disorders  which  they 
say  were  unknown  before ;  their  blood  became  corrupt- 
ed by  a  shameful  complaint,  which  the  Europeans  -  pre- 
tend to  have  received  from  the  original  inhabitants  of 
America,  while  these  say  they  had  never  known  or  heard 
of  it  until  the  Europeans  came  among  them.  Now  the 
Indiana  are  infected  with  it  to  a  great  degree ;  children 
frequently  inherit  it  from  their  parents,  and  after  ling- 
ering for  a  few  years  at  last  die  victims  to  this  poison. 

Those  Indians  who  have  not  adopted  the  vices  of  the 
white  people  live  to  a  good  age,  firom  70  to  90.  Few  ar- 
rive at  the  age  of  one  hundred  years.  The  women>  in 
general,  live  longer  than  the  men. 

The  Indians  do  not  appear  to  be  more  or  less  exempt 
than  the  whites  from  the  common  inftrmities  of  old  age. 
I  have  known  old  men  among  them  who  had  lost  their 
memory,  their  eighty  and  their  teeth.  I  have  also  seen 
them  at  eighty  in  their  second  childhood  and  not  able 
to  help  themselves. 

The  Indian  women  are  not  in  general  so  prolific  as 
those  of  the  white  race.  I  imagine  this  defect  is  ow- 
ing to  the  vicious  and  dissolute  life  they  lead  since 
the  introduction  of  spirituous  liquors.  Among  our 
Christian  Indians^  we  have  had  a  couple  who  had  been 
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coiiTerted  for  thirty  years  and  had  always  led  a  regular 
life,  and  who  had  thirtei;n  children*  Others  had  from 
six  to  nine.     In  general*  however,  the  Indians  seldom 

have  more  than  four  or  five  children. 

* 

The  Indian  children,  generally,  continue  two  years 
at  the  breast,  and  there  are  instances  of  their  sucking 
during  four  years.  Mothers  are  very  apt  to  indulge  their 
last  child,  children  in  this  respect  enjoy  the  same  privi- 
lege aliliei 

I  have  never  heard  of  any  nation  or  tribe  of  Indians 
who  destroyed  their  children,  when  distorted  or  deform- 
ed, whether  they  were  so  born  or  came  to  be  so  afler- 
wards.  I  have  on  the  contrary  seen  very  particular  care 
taken  of  such  children.  Nor  have  I  ever  been  acquaint* 
ed  with  any  Indians  that  made  nse  of  artificial  means  to 
compress  or  alter  the  natural  shape  of  the  heads  of  their 
children,  as  some  travellers  have,  I  believe,  pretended. 

The  disorders  to  which  the  Indians  are  most  common- 
ly subjected  are  pulmonary  consumptions,  fluxes,  fevers 
and  severe  rheumatisms,  all.  proceeding  probably  from 
the  kind  of  life  they  lead,  the  hardships  they  undergo, 
and  the  nature  of  the  food  that  they  take.  Intermitting 
and  bilious  fevers  set  in  among  them  regularly  in  the 
autumn,  when  their  towns  are  situated  near  marshy 
grounds  or  ponds. of  stagnant  water,  and  many  die  in 
consequence  of  them.  I  have  observed  that  these  fevers 
generally  make  their  first  appearance  in  the  season  of 
the  wild  plum,  a  fruit  that  the  Indiana  are  particularly 
fond  of.  Sometimes  also  after  a  famine  or  long  suf- 
fering for  want  of  food,  when  they  generally  make  too 
free  an  use  of  green  maize,  squashes  and  other  watery 
vegetables.  They  are  also  subject  to  a  disease  which 
they  call  the  yellow  vomiif  which,  at  *  timos,  carries  off 
noiany  of  them.  They  generally  die  of  this  disease  on  the 
second  or  third  day  after  the  first  attack. 

Their  old  men  are  very  subject  to  rheumatisms  in  the 
back  and  knees ;  I  have  jsnown  them  at  the  age  of  50  or 
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to  be  laid  up  for  weeks  and  months  at  a  time  on  this 
acconnty  and  1  ha?e  seen  boys  10  and  12  jears  of  age^ 
who  through  colds  or  fits  of  sickness  had  become  so  con- 
tracted that  they  never  afterwards  recovered  the  use  of 
their  limbs. 

Worms  are  a  very  common  disorder  among  Indiau 
children,  and  great  numbers  of  them  die  from  that  cause. 
They  eat  a  great  deal  of  green  corn  when  in  the  mUk^ 
with  beans,  squashes,  melons  and  the  like ;  their  bellies 
become  remarkably  large,  and  it  is  probably  in  that  man- 
ner that  the  worms  are  generated.  I  rather  think  that 
Indian  children  suffer  less  in  teething  than  the  whites. 

The  gout,  gravel,  and  scrophula  or  king's  evil,  are  not 
known  among  the  Indians.  Nor  have  I  ever  known  any 
one  that  had  the  disorder  called  the  Rickets.  Consump- 
tions are  very  frequent  among  them  since  they  have  be- 
come fond  of  spirituous  liquors,  and  their  young  men  in 
great  numbers  fall  victims  to  that  complaint.  A  person 
who  resides  among  them  may  easily  observe  the  frightful 
decrease  of  their  numbers  from  one  period  of  ten  yearn 
to  another.  Our  vices  have  destroyed  them  more  than 
our  swords. 


I 
X 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 


REMEDIES. 


THE  Materia  Medica  of  the  Indians  consists  of  va- 

■      * 

rioQS  roots  and  plants  known  to  themselves,  the  proper- 
ties of  which  they  are  not  fond  of  disclosing  to  strangers. 
They  make  considerable  use  of  the  barks  of  trees,  such 
Toi.  I.  E  c 
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as  the  white  and  black  oak,  the  white  walnut*  of  whicli 
they  make  pills,  the  cherry,  dogwood,  maple,  birch,  and 
several  others.  They  prepare  and  compound  these  me- 
dicines in  different  ways,  which  they  keep  a  profound  se- 
cret. Those  preparations  are  frequently  mixed  with  su- 
perstilious  practices,  calculated  to  guard  agaitistthe  pow- 
ers of  witchcraft,  in  which,  unfortunately  tffey  have  a 
strong  fixed  belief.  Indeed,  they  are  too  apt  to  attribute 
the  most  natural  deaths  to  the  arts  and  incantations  of 
sorcerers,  and  their  medicine  is,  in  most  cases,  as  much 
directed  against  those  as  against  tlie  disease  itself.  There 
are,  however,  practitioners  among  them  \Vho  are  freb 
from  these  prejudices,  or  at  least  do  not  introduce  them 
into  their  practice  of  the  medical  art.  Still  there  i^ 
a  superstitious  notion,  in  which  all  th^ir  physicians 
participate,  which  is,  that  when  an  emetic  is  to 
be  administered,  the  water  in  which  the  potion  is  Oiix- 
ed  mast  be  drawn  up  a  stream,  and  if  for  a  tathartic 
downwards.  This  is,  at  least,  innocent,  and  not  more 
whimsical  perhaps,  nor  more  calculated  to  excite  a  smile, 
than  some  theories  of  grave  and  learned  men  in  civilised 
countries. 

In  fevers  the  Indians  usually  administer  emetics  which 
are  made  up  and  compounded  in  various  ways.  I  aaw 
an  emetic  once  given  to  a  man  who  had  poisoned  himself 
with  the  root  of  the  May  Apple.*  It  consisted  of  a  piece 
of  racoon  skin  burned  with  the  hair  on  and  finely  pow- 
dered, pounded  dry  beans  and  gunpowder.  These  three 
ingredients  were  mixed  with  water  and  poured  down  the 
patient's  throat.  This  brought  on  a  severe  vomiting,  the 
poisonous  root  was  entirely  discharged  and  the  man 
cured. 

In  other  complaints,  particularly  in  those  which  pro- 
ceed  from  rheumatic  alTections,  bleeding  and  sweating 
are  always  the  first  remedies  applied.  The  sweat  oven 
is  the  first  thing  that  an  Indian  has  recourse  to  when  he 

*  Podophyllam  peltatuoi* 
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feels  tli9  least  iqdisposed  j  it  is  the  place  to  wiiicli  the 
pearled  traveller^  iiuntcr,  or  warrior  looks  Tor  relief  iroiu 
tlie  fati^vcs  he  h^  endiirpd,  the  cold  lie  lias  caught^  or 
the  restoration  of  his  lost  appetite. 

This  Qveo  is  made  of  different  sizes,  so  as  to  accoiu- 
i|io()ate  from  two  to  six  persons  at  a  time,  or  according 
to  the  number  of  men  in  .the  village,  so  that  they  may 
be  a)l  successively  served;  It  is  generally  built  on  a 
bank  or  slope,  one  half  of  it  within  and  the  other 
Abpve  ground.  It  is  weU  covered  on  tlie  top  with  split 
plank  und  earth,  and  has  a  door  in  front,  >ybero  the 
ground  is  level  to, go  or  rather  to  creep  in.  Here,  on 
the  outside,  stones,  generally  of  about  the  size  of  a  larg,e 
turnip,  are  heated  by  one  or  more  men  appointed  each 
day  for  that  purpose.  While  the  oven  is  hcatiugt  decoc- 
tion9  from  roots  or  plants  are  prepared  either  by  the  per- 
son hipiself  who  intends  to  sweat,  or  by  one  of  the  men 
of  the  village,  who  boils  a  large  kettleful  for  the  general 
use,  so  that  when  the  public  cryer  going  his  rounds 
call^QMt  Fimookl  ^*go  to.  sweat!''  every  one  brings  his 
small  kettle,  which  is  filled  fur  him  with  tlie  potion,  which 
at  the  sagip  tim.e  serves  lii.m  as  a  medicine,  promotes  a 
prqCuse  perspiration,  and  quenches  his  thirst.  As  so(in  as 
^  Stt^cient  UMJnDiber  h^ve  coqa^  to  the  oven,  a  nup^ber  of  the 
h9]tM99ea  are  rolled  into  the  middle  of  it,  and  tlic  syvjsat- 
ers  gf^  U)»  sefiti^  themselves  or  rathe;*  sq,u;^ttiog  roqnd 
those  stonQS,  aiid  there  thejr  remain  until  the  sweat  ceases 
to  flow;  then  they  come  oi^t,  tiu'owini;  a  blanket  9r  two 
about  them  that  they  inay  pot  catcJi  cold ;  in  the  n^an 
wfa^le,  fresh  Imated  stones  ^fr^  U^rown  in  Xor  those  who 
follow  theo).  While  they  are  in  tl)e  oven,  water  is  xiow 
and  then  poured  on  the  hot  stones  to  produce  a  steam* 
which  they  say,  increases  the  heat*  and  gives  suppleness 
to  their  limbs  and  joints,  (n  rheumatic  complaints,  the 
steam  is  produced  by  a  decoction  of  boiled  roots,  and  tiie 
patient  during  th^  operati(m  is  well  wrsxpped  up  in  blan- 
kets, to  keep  the  cold  air  from  him,  and  pi*omote  pcfrspl- 
ration  at  the  same  time. 
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Those  sweat  ovens  arc  {generally  at  some  distance 
ttom  an  Indian  village,  where  ^ood  and  water  is  always 
at  hand.  The  best  order  is  preserved  at  those  places. 
The  women  have  their  separate  oven  in  a  different  direc- 
tion from  that  of  the  men,  and  subjected  to  the  same 
rules.  The  men  generally  sweat  themselves  once  and 
sometimes  twice  a  week ;  the  women  have  no  fixed  day 
for  this  exercise,  nor  do  they  use  it  a&- often  as  the 
men. 

In  the  year  1784,  a  gentleman  whom  I  had  been  ac- 
quainted with  at  Detroit,  and  who  had  been  for  a  long 
time  in  an  infirm  state  of  health,  came  from  thence  to 
the  village  of  the  Christian  Indians  on  the  Huron  river, 
in  order  to  have  tlie  benefit  of  the  sweat  oven.  It  being 
in  the  middle  of  winter,  when  there  was  a  deep  snow  on 
the  ground,  and  the  weather  was  excessively  cold,  I  ad- 
vised him  to  postpone  his  sweating  to  a  warmer  season  ; 
but  he  persisting  In  his  resolution,  I  advised  him  by  no 
means  to  remain  In  the  oven  longer  than  fifteen  or  at 
most  twenty  minutes.  But  when  he  once  was  in  it,  feel- 
ing himself  comfortable,  he  remained  a  full  hour,  at  the 
end  of  which  he  fainted,  and  was  brought  by  two  strong 
Indians  to  my  house,  in  very  great  pain  and  not  able  to 
walk.  He  remained  with  me  until  the  next  day,  when 
we  took  him  down  in  his  sleigh  to  his  family  at  Detroit. 
His  situation  was  truly  deplorable ;  his  physicians  at  that 
place  gave  up  all  hopes  of  his  recovery,  and  he  frequent- 
ly expressed  his  regret  that  he  bad  not  followed  my  ad- 
vice. Suddenly,  however,  a  change  took  place  for  the 
better,  and  he  not  only  recovered  his  perfect  health,  but 
became  a  stout  corpulent  man,  so  that  he  would  often 
say,  that  his  going  Into  the  sweat  oven  was  the  best  thing 
he  had  ever  done  in  his  life  for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 
He  said  so  to  me  fifteen  years  afterwards  when  I  saw 
bim  in  the  year  1798.  He  had  not  had  the  least  indis- 
position since  that  time.  He  died  about  the  year  1814, 
at  an  advanced  age. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 


PHYSICIANS  AND  SURGEONS. 


BT  these  names  I  mean  to  distinguish  the  good  and 
honest  practitioners  who  are  in  the  habit  of  curing  and 
healing  diseases  and  wounds^  by  the  simple  application 
of  natural  remediesy  without  any  mixture  of  superstition 
in  the  manner  of  preparing  or  administering  them.  They 
are  very  different  from  the  doctors  or  jugglers,  of  whom 
I  shall  speak  in  the  next  chapter.  In  one  pointy  only, 
they  seem  to  participate  in  their  ridiculous  notions,  that 
isy  in  the  different  manner,  which  I  have  already  noticed^ 
of  drawing  water  up  or  down  the  current  of  a  stream, 
as  it  is  to  be  respectively  employed  as  a  vehicle  fur  an 
emetic  or  a  cathartic.  This  singular  idea  prevails  ge- 
nerally among  the  Indians  of  all  classes.  They  think 
that  as  the  one  remedy  is  to  work  upwards  and  the  other 
downwards,  care  should  be  taken  in  the  preparation  to 
follow  the  course  of  nature,  so  that  no  confusion  should 
take  place  in  the  stomach  or  bowels  of  the  patient. 

With  this  only  exception  the  Indian  physicians  are 
perhaps  more  free  fn>m  fanciful  theories  than  those  of 
any  other  nation  upon  earth.  Their  science  is  entirely 
founded  on  observation,  experience  and  the  well  tried 
efficacy  of  remedies.  There  are  physicians  of  both  sexes, 
who  take  considerable  pains  to  acquire  a  correct  know* 
ledge  of  the  properties  and  medical  virtues  of  plants, 
roots  and  barks,  for  the  benefit  of  their  fellow  men. 
They  are  very  careful  to  have  at  all  times  a  full  assortment 
of  tlieir  medicines  on  hand,  which  they  gather  i^d  col- 
lect at  the  proper  seasons,  sometimes  fetching  thorn  from 
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the  distance  of  several  days'  journey  from  their  homesy 
then  they  cure  or  dry  them  properly,  tie  them  up  in  small 
bundleSf  and  preserve  them  for  use.  It  were  to  be  wish- 
ed that  they  were  better  skilled  in  the  quantity  of  the  me- 
dicines which  they  administer.  But  they  are  toe  aptf 
In  general*  to  give  excessive  doses,  on  the  mistaken  prin- 
ciple that  <<  mtieA  of  a  good  thing  must  necessarily  do 
much  good.** 

Nevertheless*  I  must  say*  that  their  practice  in  gene- 
ral succeeds  pretty  well.  I  have  myself  been  benefited 
and  cured  by  taking  their  emetics  and  their  medicines  in 
fevers*  and  by  being  sweated  after  their  manner  while  la- 
bouring under  a  stubborn  rheumatism.  I  have  also 
known  many*  both  whites  and  Indians,  who  have  witli 
the  same  success  resorted  to  Indian  physicians  while  la- 
bouring under  diseases.  The  wives  of  Missionariest  in 
every  instance  in  which  they  had  to  apply  to  the  female 
physicians,  for  the  cure  of  complaints  peculiar  to  their 
aex,  experienced  good  results  from  their  abilities. 
They  are  also  well  skilled  in  curing  wounds  and  bruises. 
I  once  for  two  days  and  two  nights,  suffered  the  most  ex- 
cruciating pain  from  a  felon  or  whitlow  on  one  of  my 
fingers,  which  deprived  me  entirely  of  sleep.  1  had  re- 
course to  an  Indian  woman,  who  in  less  than  half  an  hour 
relieved  me  entirely  by  the  simple  application  of  a  poul- 
tice made  of  the  root  of  the  common  blue  viokt. 

Indeed*  it  is  in  the  cure  of  external  wounds  that  they 
particularly  excel.  Not  only  their  professional  men  and 
women,  but  every  warrior  is  more  or  less  acquainted 
with  the  healing  properties  of  roots  and  plants^  which  is, 
in  a  manner,  indispensable  to  them*  as  they  are  so  oiten 
in  danger  of  being  wounded  in  tlieir  engagements  with 
the  enemy.  -  Hence  this  branch  of  knowledge  is  carried 
to  a  great  degree  of  perfection  among  them.  1  firmly 
believe  that  there  is  no  wound*  unless  it  should  be  abso- 
lutely mortal*  or  beyond  tiie  skill  of  our  own  good  prac* 
titioners*  which  an  Indian  surgeon  (I  mean  the  best  of 


them)  will  not  sacceed  in  hbaling.  I  once  knew  ft  noted 
Shawano,  who  havings  ont  df  friendship,  condacted  seve- 
ral  white  traders  in  safety  to  Pittsburg,  while  they  were 
dooght  for  by  other  Indians  who  wanted  to  rerenge  on 
them  the  marders  committed  by  white  men  of  some  of 
their  pebple,  was  on  his  return  fired  at  by  some  white 
vilains,  who  had  waylaid  him  hf  that  pttrpose,  and  shot 
in  the  bt*east  This  toan,  when  I  saw  him,  had  already 
travelled  eighty  miles,  with  a  wonnd  from  which  blood 
and  a  kind  of  watery  froth  issued  every  time  he  breathed. 
Tet  he  told  me  he  was  sore  of  being  cured,  if  he  could 
only  reach  Waketetneki,  a  place  flfty  miles  distant,  whet^ 
there  were  several  eminent  Indian  surgeons.  To  me  and 
others  who  examined  the  wound,  it  appeared  incurable ; 
nevertheless,  he  reached  the  place  and  was  perfectly 
cured.  I  saw  him  at  Detroit  ten  years  afterwards ;  he 
was  in  sound  health  ^nd  grown  to  be  a  corpulent  man. 
Nine  years  after  this  I  dined  with  him  at  the  same 
place. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 


DOCTORS  OR  JUOGLERS. 


I  CALL  these  men  Dindors,  because  it  is  the  name 
given  them  by  tlieir  countrymen  who  have  borrowed  it 
ttotn  our  language,^  Und  they  are  themselves  very  fond 

*  They  call  them  J>oct9U  s  because  the  Indians  cannot  pronounce 
the  letter  R.  The  Minsi  or  Monseys  call  them  "  M^d^u,"  which  sig- 
nifies "conjuror." 
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of  this  pom^mas  title.  They  are  a  set  of  professional 
impostors,  who,  availiog  themselves  of  the  superstitioos 
prejudices  of  the  people,  acquire  the  name  and  reputation 
of  men  of  superior  knowledge,  and  possessed  of  superna- 
tural powers.  As  the  Indians  in  general  belietre  in 
witchcraft,  and  ascribe,  as  I  have  already  said,  to  the 
arts  of  sfircerers  many  of  the  disorders  with  which  they 
are  afflicted  in  the  regular  course  or  nature,  this  class  of 
men  has  arisen  among  them,  who  pretend  to  be  skilled 
in  a  certain  occult  science,  by  means  of  which  they  are 
able  not  only  to  cure  natural  diseases,  but  to  counteract 
or  destroy  the  enchantments  of  wizzards  or  witches,  and 
expel  evil  spirits. 

These  men  are  physicians,  like  the  others  of  whom  I 
have  spoken,  and  like  them  are  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
perties and  virtues  of  plants,  barks,  roots,  and  other  re- 
medies. They  differ  from  them  only  by  their  pretensions 
to  a  superior  knowledge,  and  by  the  impudence  with 
which  they  impose  upon  the  credulous.  I  am  sorry  that 
troth  obliges  me  to  confess,  that  in  their  profession  they 
rank  above  the  honest  practitioners.  They  pretend  that 
there  are 'disorders  which  cannot  be  cured  by  the  ordi- 
nary remedies,  and  to  the  treatment  of  which  the  talents 
of  common  physicians  are  inadequate.  They  say  that 
when  a  complaint  has  been  brought  on  by  witchcraft, 
more  powerful  remedies  must  be  applied,  and  measures 
must  be  taken  to  defeat  the  designs  of  the  person  who 
bewitched  the  unfortunate  patient.  This  can  only  ho 
done  by  removing  or  destroying  the  deleterious  or  dead* 
ening  substance  which  has  beeu  conveyed  into  them,  or, 
ir  it  is  an  evil  spirit,  to  confine  or  expel  him,  or  banish 
him  to  a  distant  region  from  whence  he  may  never  re- 
turn. 

When  the  juggler  has  succeeded  in  persuading  his  pa- 
tient that  bis  disorder  is  such  that  no  common  physician 
has  it  in  his  power  to  relieve,  he  will  next  endeavour  to 
convince  him  of  the  necessity  of  making  him  very  strongf 


which  means,  giving  him  a  large  fttf  which  be  will  sayt 
is  justly  due  ta  a  roan  who,  lilee  faimfieir,  is  able  to  |ier- 
form  such  difficult  things.  If  the  patient  wl^o  applies,  is 
rich,  the  Doctor  will  never  fail,  whatever  the  complaint 
may  .be,  to  ascribe  it  to  the  powers  of  witclwraft,  and  re- 
commend himself  as  the  only  person  capable  of  giving 
relief  in  such  a  hard  and  complicated  case.  The  poor 
patient,  therefore,  if  he  will  have  the  benefit  of  the  great 
man's  advice  and  assistance,  must  immediately  give 
him  his  honorarium^  which  is  commonly  either  a  fine 
horse,  a  good  rifle-gun,  a  considerable  quantity  of  wam^ 
pum,  or  goods  to  a  handsome  amount.  When  this  fee  is 
well  secured,  and  not  before,  the  Doctor  prepares  for  the 
hard  task  that  h&  has  undertaken,  with  as  much  .apparent 
labour  as  if  he  was  about  to  remove  a  mountain.  He 
casts  his  eyes  all  round  him  to  attract  notice,  puts  on 
grave  and  important  looks,  appears  wrapt  in  thought  and 
meditation  and  eiyoys  for  a  while  the  admiration  of  the 
spectators.  At  last  he  begins  his  operation.  Attired  in 
a  frightful  dress,  he  approaches  his  patient,  with  a  va- 
riety of  contortions  and  gestuses,  and  performs  by  bis 
side  and  over  him  all  the  antic  tricks  that  his  imagina- 
tion can  suggest.  He  breathes  on  him,  blows  in  bis 
month,  and  squirts  some  medicines  which  be  has  prepa- 
red in  his  face,  mouth  and  nose ;  he  rattles  his  gourd 
filled  with  dry  beans  or  pebbles,  pulls  out  and  h^^les 
about  a  variety  of  sticks  and  bundles  in  which  be  appears 
to  be  seeking  for  the  proper  remedy,  all  which  is  accom- 
panied with  the  most  horrid  gesticulations,  by  which  he 
endeavours,  as  he  says,  to  frighten  the  spirit  or  the  dis- 
onler  away,  and  continues  in  this  manner  until  he  is 
quite  exhausted  and  out  of  breath,  when  he  retires  to 

wait  the  issue. 

The  visiU  of  the  juggler  are,  if  the  patient  requires  it, 
repeated  from  time  to  time ;  not,  however,  without  his 
giving  a  fresh  fee  previous  to  each  visit.  This  conti- 
nues until  the  property  of  the  patient  is  entirely  exhaust- 

Vol.  I.  F  f 
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•df  or  until  he  resolTes  upon  culling  in  another  doctUr, 
with  whom  feeing  muet  begin  anew  in  the  same  manner 
that  it  did  with  his  predecessor. 

When  at  length  the  art  of  the  juggling  tribe  has  after 
repeated  trials  prored  ineffectual,  the  patient  is  declared 
incurable*  The  doctors  will  say,  that  he  applied  to  them 
too  late,  that  he  did  pot  exactly  follow  their  prescriptionSf 
or  sometimesf  that  he  was  bewitched  by  one  of  the  great- 
est masters  of  the  science^  and  that  unless  a  professor 
can  be  found  possessed  of  saperinr  knowledge,  be  Is 
doomed  to  die  or  linger  in  pain  beyond  the  power  of 
relief. 

Thus  these  jugglers  carry  on  their  deceit,  and  enrich 
themaelres  at  the  expense  of  the  credulous  and  foolish. 
I  have  known  instances  in  which  they  declared  a 
patient  perfectly  cured  and  out  of  all  danger,  who  nerer* 
theless  died  of  his  disorder  a  very  few  days  afterwards* 
although  his  doctors  affirmed  that  the  e?il  spirit  or  the 
eflTects  of  witchcraft  were  entirely  removed  from  him ;  on 
the  other  hand,  I  have  seen  cases  in  which  the  patient 
recovered  after  being  pronounced  incurable  and  condemn- 
ed to  die.  In  those  cases,  however,  he  had  had  the  good 
sense  to  apply  to  some  of  the  honest  physicians  of  one  or 
the  other  sex,  who  had  rdieved  him  by  a  aucceosfiil  ap- 
plication of  thtir  medicines. 

The  jugglers*  dress,  when  in  the  exercise  of  their  func- 
tions, exhibits  a  most  frightful  sight.  I  had  no  idea  of 
the  importance  of  these  men,  until  by  accident  I  met  with 
one,  habited  in  his  full  costume.  As  I  was  once  walking 
through  the  street  of  a  large  Indian  village  on  the  Mus- 
kingum, with  the  chief  OMemendf  whom  we  called  JHtt. 
buck,  one  of  those  monsters  suddenly  came  out  of  the 
bouse  next  to  me,  at  whose  sight  I  was  so  frightenedy 
that  t  flew  immediately  to  the  other  side  of  the  chief,  who 
observing  my  agitation  and  the  quick  strides  I  made* 
luiked  me  what  was  the  matter,  and  what  I  thought  it 
tras  that  I  saw  before  me.  «<  By  its  outward  appearaaeey** 
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answered  I,  «<  I  would  think  it  a  bear^  or  some  sach  fe* 
M  rocioos  aninalf  what  is  inside  I  do  not  know^  but  ra- 
«<  ther  judge  it  to  be  the  tvU  Spirit.**  My  friend  Kill- 
back  smiled,  and  replied  « O !  no,  no ;  don't  believe 
«<  {hat !  it  is  a  man  you  well  know,  it  is  our  Doctor.**  «  A 
« Doctor!  said  I,  what!  a  human  being  to  transform 
«  himself  so  as  to  be  taken  for  a  bear  walking  on  his 
**  hind  legs,  and  with  horns  on  his  bead  ?  You  will  not, 
«« surely,  deceive  me ;  if  it  is  not  a  bear,  it  must  be  some 
<<  other  ferocious  animal  that  I  have  never  seen  before.'^ 
The  juggler  within  the  dress  hearing  what  passed  be- 
tween us,  began  to  act  over  some  of  his  curious  pranks, 
probably  intending  to  divert  me,  as  he  saw  I  was  looking 
at  him  with  great  amazement,  not  unmixed  with  fear ;  but 
the  more  he  went  on  with  his  performance,  the  more  I 
was  at  a  loss  to  decide,  whether  he  was  a  human  be- 
ing or  a  bear ;  for  he  imitated  that  animal  in  the  greatest 
perfection,  walking  upright  on  his  hind  legs  as  I  bad 
often  seen  it  do.  At  last  I  renewed  my  questions  to  the 
chief,  and  begged  him  seriously  to  tell  me  what  that  fi- 
gure was,  and  he  assured  me  that  although  outside  it  had 
the  appearance  of  a  bear,  yet  inside  there  was  a  man, 
and  that  it  was  our  doctor  going  to  visit  one  of  his  pa- 
tients who  was  bewitched.  A  dialogue  then  ensued  be- 
tween us,  which  I  shall  relate,  as  well  as  I  can  recollect 
it,  in  its  very  words : 

Hecksw.  But  why  does  he  go  dressed  in  that  man- 
ner ?  Won't  his  patient  be  frightened  to  death  on  seeing 
him  enter  the  house  ? 

KiiXB.  No !  Indeed,  no ;  it  is  the  disorder,  the  evH  spi- 
rit, that  will  be  frightened  away ;  as  to  the  sick  man«  he 
well  knows  that  unless  the  doctor  has  recourse  to  the 
most  powerful  means,  he  cannot  be  relieved,  but  must 
fail  a  sacrifice  to  the  wicked  will  of  some  evil  person. 
And,  pray,  don't  your  doctors  in  obstinate  and  dubious 
cases,  also  recur  to  powerful  means  in  order  to  rdieve 
their  patients  ?  , 
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Heckbw.  To  my  knowledge,  there  are  no  cases  where 
witchcraft  is  assigned  as  the  cause  of  a  disorder,  of 
course  our  doctors  have  nothing  to  do  with  that;  and 
though  they  may  sometimes  have  occasion  to  apply  pow- 
erful remedies  in  obstinate  diseasest  yet  it  Is  not  done 
by  dressing  themselves  like  wild  beasts,  to  frighten,  as 
you  say,  the  disorder  away.  Were  our  doctors  to  adopt 
this  mode,  they  would  soon  be  left  without  patients  and 
without  bread ;  they  would  starve. 

KiiiLB.  Our  doctors  are  the  richest  people  among  nSf 
they  have  every  thing  they  want ;  fine  horses  to  ride,  fine 
clothes  to  wear,  plenty  of  strings  and  belts  of  wampus^ 
and  stiver  arm  and  breast  plates  in  abundance. 

Heckbw*  And  our  doctors  have  very  fine  horses  and 
carriages,  fine  houses,  fine  clothes,  plenty  of  good  pro- 
visions  and  wines,  and  plenty  of  money  besides !  They 
are  looked  upon  as  gentlemen,  and  would  not  suffer 
your  doctor,  dressed  as  he  is,  to  come  into  their  com- 
pany. 

KiiXB.  Tou  must,  my  friend !  consider  that  the  cases 
are  very  different.  Had  the  white  people  sorcerers  among 
them  as  the  Indians  have,  they  would  find  it  necessary 
to  adopt  our  practice  and  apply  our  remedies  in  the  same 
manner  that  our  doctors  do.  They  would  find  it  neces- 
sary to  take  strong  measures  to  counteract  and  destroy 
the  dreadful  effects  of  witchcraft. 

Heckbw.  The  sorcerers  that  you  speak  of  exist  only  in 
your  imagination ;  rid  yourselves  of  this,  and  yoo  will 
hear  no  more  of  them. 

The  dress  this  juggler  had  on,  consisted  of  an  entire 
garment  or  outside  covering,  made  of  one  or  more  bear 
skins,  as  black  as  jet,  so  well  fitted  and  sewed  together, 
that  the  roan  was  not  in  any  place  to  be  perceived.  The 
whole  head  of  the  bear,  including  the  mouth,  nose,  teeth, 
ears,  &c.  appeared  the  same  as  when  the  animal  was  li- 
ving ;  so  did  the  legs  with  long  claws ;  to  this  were  added 
a  huge  pair  of  horns  on  the  head,  and  behind  a  large 


bushy  taHnoovins  as  he  walked^  as  thoogh  it  were  on 
springs ;  but  for  these  acconipaninients»  the  manf  walking 
on  all  fours>  might  have  been  taken  for  a  bear  of  an  ex- 
traordinary size*  Underneath^  where  his  hands  were^ 
holes  had  been  cat,  though  not  visible  to  the  eyet  being 
covered  with  the  long  hair,  through  which  he  held  and 
managed  his  implements,  and  he  saw  through  two  holes 
set  with  glass.  The  whole  was  a  great  curiosityt  but  not 
to  be  looked  at  by  every  body. 

There  are  jugglers  of  another  kind»  in  general  old  men 
and  womeuf  who  although  not  classed  among  doctors  or 
pbysirianst  yet  get  their  liviSg  by  pretending  to  superna- 
tural knowledge.  Some  pretend  that  they  can  bring 
down  rain  in  dry  weather  when  wanted^  others  prepare 
ingredients,  which  they  sell  to  bad  hunters,  that  they  may 
have  good  luck,  and  others  make  philters  or  love  potions 
for  such  married  persons  as  either  do  not,  or  think  they 
cannot  love  each  other. 

When  one  of  these  jugglers  is  applied  to  to  bring  down 
rain  in  a  dry  season,  he  must  in  the  irst  instance  receive 
a  foe.  This  foe  is  made  up  by  the  women,  who,  as 
cultivators  of  the  land  are  supposed  to  be  most  interest- 
ed, but  the  men  will  slily  slip  something  into  their  hands 
in  aid  of  their  collection,  which  consists  of  wampum  beads, 
tobacco,  silver  broaches,  and  a  dressed  deer  skin  to  make 
shoes  of.  If  the  juggler  does  not  succeed  in  his  experi- 
ment, he  never  is  in  want  of  an  excuse;  either  the  winds 
are  in  opposition  to  one  another,  the  dry  wind  or  air  is 
too  powerful  for  the  moist  or  south  wiml*  or  he  has  not 
been  made  strong  enough,  (that  is  sufficiently  paid)  to 
compel  the  north  to  give  way  to  the  south  from  whence 
the  rain  is  to  come,  or  lastly,  he  wants  time  to  invoke 
the  great  Spirit  to  aid  him  on  the  important  occasion. 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  1799,  a  most  uncommon 
drouth  happened  in  the  Muskingum  country,  so  that 
every  thing  growing,  even  the  grass  and  the  leaves  of  the 
trees,  appeared  perishing ;  an  old  man  named  CAenof,  who 
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was  born  on  the  river  Delaware*  was  applied  to  by  the  wo- 
men to  bring  down  rain»  and  was  well  feed  for  the  purpose. 
Having  failed  in  his  ftrst  attemptf  be  was  feed  a  second 
time,  and  it  happened  that  one  inoming«  when  my  busi- 
ness obliged  me  to  pass  by  the  place  where  be  was  at 
work,  as  I  knew  him  very  well,  I  asked  bim  at  once  what 
he  was  doing?     « I  am  hired/'  said  he^  « to  do  a  vory 
M  hard  day's  work/' 
Q.  And,  pray,  what  work  ? 
A.  Why,  to  bring  down  rain  from  the  sky. 
Q.  Who  hired  you  to  do  that  7 
A.  The  women  of  the  Village;   don't  you  see  how 
much  rain  is  wanted,  and  that  the  corn  and  every  thing 
else  is  perishing? 
Q.  But  can  you  make  it  rain  ? 
A.  I  can,  and  you  shall  be  convinced  of  it  this  very 
day. 

'    He  had,  by  this  tim^e,  encompassed  a  square  of  about 
five  feet  each  way,  with  stakes  and  barks  so  that  it  might 
resemble  a  pig  pen  of  about  three  feet  in  height,  and  now» 
with  his  face  uplifted  and  turned  towards  the  north,  he 
muttered  something,  then  closely  shutting  up  with  bark 
the  opening  which  had  been  left  on  the  north  side,  he 
turned  in  the  same  manner,  still  muttering  some  words^ 
towards  the  south,  as  if  invoking  some  superior  being, 
and  having  cut  through  the  bark  on  the  south  west  cor- 
ner, so  as  to  make  an  opening  of  two  feet,  he  said ;  <•  now 
«« we  shall  have  rain  enough !"    Hearing  down  the  river 
the  sound  of  setting  poles  striking  against  a  canoe,  he 
enquired  of  me  what  it  was  ?     I  told  him  it  was  our  In- 
dians going  up  the  river  to  make  a  bush  net  for  fishing. 
«  Send  them  home  again !"  said  he,  »<  teJI  them  that  this 
«« will  not  be  a  fit  day  for  fishing !"     I  told  him  to  let 
them  come  on  and  speak  to  them  himself,  if  he  pleased. 
He  did  so,  and  as  soon  as  they  came  near  him,  he  told 
them  that  they  roust  by  no  means  think  of  fishing  that 
day,  for  there  should  come  a  heavy  rain  which  would  wet 


them  all  through.  <<  No  matter,  Father  !*'  answered 
they  in  a  jocular  mannery  «  give  us  only  rain  and  we  will 
cheerfully  bear  the  soaking."  They  then  passed  on^  and 
(proceeded  to  Ooichachkif^f  the  village  to  which  I  was 
going.  I  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  the  chief  of  the 
place,  and  told  him  that  I  thought  it  impossible  that  we 
should  have  rain  while  the  sky  was  so  clear  as  it  then 
was  and  had  been  for  near  five  weeks  together,  without 
its  being  previously  announced  by  some  signs  or  change 
in  the  atmosphere.  But  the  chief  answered :  «  Chinos 
M  knows  very  vrell  what  he  is  about ;  he  can  at  any  time 
M  predict  what  the  weather  will  be ;  he  takes  his  observa- 
^  tions  morning  and  evening  from  tlie  river  or  something 
«« in  if  On  my  return  from  this  place  after  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  the  sky  still  continued  the  same  until 
about  four  oVlocky  when  all  at  once  the  horizon  became 
overcast,  and  without  any  thunder  or  wind  it  began  to 
rain,  and  continued  so  for  several  hours  together^  until 
the  ground  became  thoroughly  soaked. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  this  man,  like  others  whom  I  have 
known,  was  a  strict  observer  of  the  weather,  and  that  his 
prediction  that  day  was  made  in  consequence  of  his  hav- 
ing obs^ved  some  signs  in  the  sky  or  in  the  water,  which 
his  experience  had  taught  him  to  be  the  forerunners  of 
rain ;  yet  the  credulous  multitude  did  not  fail  to  ascribe 
it  to  bis  supernatural  power. 

The  ingredients  for  a  bad  hunter,  to  make  him  have 
good  luck,  aro  tied  up  in  a  bit  of  cloth«  and  must  be  worn 
near  his  skin  while  he  Is  hunting.  The  preparations  in* 
tended  to  create  love  between  man  and  wife,  are  to  be 
sHIy  conveyed  to  the  frigid  party  by  means  of  his  victuals 
or  drink. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 


SUPERSTITION. 


GREAT  and  powerful  as  the  Indian  conceives  him- 
self  to  be,  firm  and  undaunted  as  he  really  is^  bravioff 
all  seasons  and  weathers,  careless  of  dangers,  patient  of 
hunger,  thirst  and  cold,  and  fond  of  displaying  the  native 
en^gy  of  his  character  even  in  the  midst  of  tortures,  at 
the  very  thought  of  which  our  own  pony  nature  revolts 
and  shudders ;  this  Lord  of  the  Creation,  whose  life  is 
spent  in  a  state  of  constant  warfare  against  the  wild  beasts 
of  the  forest  and  the  savages  of  the  wilderness,  who  proud 
of  his  independent  existence,  strikes  his  breast  with  ex- 
ultation and  exclaims  *•!  am  a  man  l^ — the  American 
Indian  has  one  weak  side,  which  sinks  him  down  to  the 
level  of  the  mjMt  fearful  and  timid  being,  a  childish  ap* 
prehension  of  an  occult  and  unknown  power^  which,  un- 
less he  can  summon  sufficient  fortitude  to  conquer  it, 
changes  at  once  the  hero  into  a  coward.    It  if  incredible 
to  what  a  degree  the  Indian's  superstitious  belief  in  witch- 
craft operates  upon  their  minds ;  the  moment  that  their 
imagination  is  struck  with  the  idea  that  they  are  bewitch- 
ed, they  are  no  longer  themselves ;  their  fancy  is  con- 
stantly at  work  in  creating  the  most  horrid  and  distress- 
ing images*     They  see  themselves  falling  a  sacrifice  to 
the  wicked  arts  of  a  vile  unknown  hand,  of  one  who 
would  not  have  dared  to  face  them  in  fair  combat;  dying 
a  miserable  ignominious  death ;  a  death,  to  which  they 
would  a  thousand  times  prefer  the  stake  with  all  its  hor- 
rors.    No  tale^  no  tradition^  no  memorial  of  their  cou- 


rage  or  heroic  foKitude  will  go  down  with  it  to  posteri* 
ty ;  it  will  be  thought  that  tliey  were  not  deserving  of  a  « 
better  Tate*  Andf  (O!  dreadfVd  thought  to  an  Indian 
mind  !)  that  death  19  to  remain  for  ever  unrevenged  ;— 
their  friends,  tiieir  relations^  the  men  of  tlieir  own  tribe^ 
will  seek  the  murderer  in  vain ;  they  will  seek  him,  wliile^ 
lierbaps,  he  is  in  the  midst  of  tliem,  unnoticed  and  un- 
known^ smiling  at  their  impotent  rage*  and  calmly  select- 
ing some  new  victim  to  bis  infernal  art. 

Of  this  extraordinary  power  of  tlieir  conjurers^  of  the 
causes  which  produce  it»  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
acquired,  the  Indians^  as-  may  well  be  supposed,  have  not 
a  very  definite  idea.  All  they  can  say  is  that  the  sor- 
cerer makes  use  of  a  <'  deadening  substance/'  which  be 
dischaiges  and  conveys  to  the  person  that  he  means  to 
«  siriktf**  through  the  air,  by  means  of  the  wind  or  of  his 
own  breath,  or  throws  at  him  in  a  manner  which  they 
can  neither  understand  nor  describe.  The  person  thus 
<<  stricken,**  is  immediately  seized  with  an  unaccountable 
terror,  his  spirits  sink,  his  appetite  fails,  he  is  disturbed 
ia  his  sleep,  he  pines  and  wastes  away,  or  a  fit  of  sick- 
ness seizes  him,  and  he  dies  at  last  a  miserable  victim  to 
the  workings  of  his  own  imagination. 

Such  are  their  ideas  and  the  melancholy  efiects  of  the 
dread  they  fed  of  that  supernatural  power  which  they  vainly  . 
fancy  to  exist  amongthem.  That  they  can  destroy  one  ano- 
ther by  means  of  poisonous  roots  and  plants,  is  certainly 
true,  but  in  this  there  is  no  witchcraft.  This  prejudice  that 
they  labour  under  can  be  ascribed  to  no  other  cause  than 
their  excessive  ignorance  and  credi|)fky.  I  was  once  ac- 
quainted with  a  white  man,  a  shrewd  and  correct  observer, 
who  had  lived  long  among  the  Indians,  and  being  himself 
related  to  an  Indian  family,  had  the  best  opportunities  of 
obtaining  accurate  information  on  this  subject.  He  told 
me  that  he  had  found  tlie  means  of  getting  into  the  con- 
fidence of  one  of  their  most  noted  sorcerers,  who  had 
frankly  confessed  to  him,  that  his  secret  consisted  in  ex- 
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citing  fear  and  suspicion^  and  creating  in  the  moltitude  a 
strong  belief  in  hia  magical  powers,  *'  For,"  said  he» 
«  sach  is  the  credulity  of  many,  that  if  I  only  pick  a  little 
•*  wool  from  my  blanket,  and  roll  it  between  my  fingers 
**  into  a  small  round  ballf  not  larger  than  a  bean,  1  am 
**  by  that  alone  believed  to  be  deeply  skilled  in  the  magic 
«<  art,  and  it  is  immediately  supposed  that  I  am  prepar- 
«<  ing  the  deadly  substance  with  which  I  mean  to  strike 
<<  some  person  or  other,  although  I  hardly  know  myaeir 
<<  at  the  time  what  my  fingers  are  doing;  and  if,  at  that 
^<  moment,  I  happen  to  cast  my  eyes  on  a  paKicular  man, 
*'  or  even  throw  a  side  glance  at  him,  it  is  enough  to 
<<  make  him  consider  himself  as  the  intended  victim ;  he 
•t  is  from  that  instant  effectually  struckf  and  if  he  is  not 
«« possessed  of  great  fortitude,  so  as  to  be  able  to  repel 
«<  the  thought,  and  divert  his  mind  from  it,  or  to  persuade 
<<  himself  that  it  is  nothing  but  the  work  of  a  disturbed 
**  imagination,  be  will  sink  under  the  terror  thus  created, 
'<  and  at  last  perish  a  victim,  not  indeed,  to  witchcraft, 
<<  but  to  his  own  credulity  and  folly .'^ 

But  men  of  such  strong  minds  are  not  often  to  be 
found ;  so  deeply  rooted  is  the  belief  of  the  Indians  in 
those  fancied  supernatural  powers.  It  is  vain  to  endea- 
Tour  to  convince  them  by  argument  that  they  are  en- 
tirely  founded  in  delusion  and  have  no  real  existence. 
The  attempt  has  been  frequently  made  by  sensible  white 
men,  but  always  without  success.  The  following  anec- 
dote will  shew  how  little  hope  there  is  of  ever  bringing 
them  to  a  more  rational  way  of  thinking. 

Sometime  about  the  year  1776,  a  Quaker  trader  of  the 
name  of  John  Anderson,  who  among  the  Indians  was 
called  the  honest  Quaker  tradeff  after  vainly  endeavour- 
ing to  convince  those  people  by  argument  that  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  witchcraft,  took  the  bold,  and  I  might 
say  the  rash,  resolution  to  put  their  sorcerers  to  the  test^ 
and  defy  the  utmost  exertions  of  their  pretended  super- 
natural powers.    He  desired  that  two  of  those  magicians 
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might  be  brought  successively  before  him  on  different 
days,  who  should  be  at  liberty  to  try  their  art  on  his 
person,  and  do  him  all  the  harm  that  they  could  by  ma- 
gical means,  in  the  presence  of  the  chiefs  and  principal 
men  of  the  village/  The  Indians  tried  at  firi^t  to  dis- 
suade him  from  so  dangerous  an  experiment ;  but  he  per- 
sisted, and  at  last  they  acceded  to  his  demand  ;  a  conju- 
rer was  brought  to  him,  who  professed  himself  fully  com- 
petent to  the  task  for  which  he  was  called,  but  he  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  make  the  attempt.  He  declared  that 
Anderson  was  so  good  and  so  honest  a  man,  so  much  his 
friend  and  the  friend  of  all  the  Indians,  that  he  could  not 
think  of  doing  him  an  injury.  He  never  practised  his 
art  but  on  bad  men  and  on  those  who  had  injured  him, 
tbo  great  Mannitto  forbid  that  he  should  use  it  for  such 
a  wicked  purpose  as  that  for  which  he  was  now  called 
upon. 

The  Indians  found  this  excuse  perfectly  good,  and  re- 
tired more  convinced  than  ever  of  the  abilities  of  their 
conjurer,  whom  they  now  revered  for  his  conscientious 
scruples. 

The  one  who  was  brought  on  the  next  day  was  of  a  dif- 
ferent stamp.  He  was  an  arch  sorcerer,  whose  fame  was 
extended  far  and  wide,  and  was  much  dreaded  by  the 
Indians,  not  only  on  account  of  his  great  powers,  but  of 
the  wicked  disposition  of  his  mind.  Every  effort  was 
made  to  dissuade  Mr.  Anderson  from  exposing  himself 
to  what  was  considered  as  certain  destruction ;  but  he 
stood  firm  to  his  .purpose,  and  only  stipulated  that  the 
magician  should  sit  at  the  distance  of  about  twelve  feet 
from,  him,  that  he  should  not  be  armed  with  any  weapon, 
nor  carry  any  poison  or  any  thing  else  of  a  known  de- 
structive nature,  and  that  he  should  not  even  rise  from 
his  seat,  nor  advance  towards  him  during  the  operation. 
All  this  was  agreed  to,  the  conjurer  boasting  that  he 
could  effect  his  purpose  even  at  the  distance  of  one  hun- 
dred miles.     The  promised  reward  was  brought  and 
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placed  in  full  vieWf  and  both  parties  now  prepared  for  tha 
experiment. 

The  spectators  being  all  assembledp  the  sorcerer  took 
bis  seat^  arrayed  in  the  most  fright rul  manner  that  be 
could  devise.  Anderson  stood  firm  and  composed  before 
him  at  the  stipulated  distance.  All  were  silent  and  at- 
tentive  while  the  wizzard  began  liis  terrible  operation. 
He  began  with  working  with  bis  fingers  on  his  blaoketf 
plucking  now  and  then  a  little  wool  and  breatliing  on  it» 
then  rolling  it  together  in  small  rolls  of  tlie  size  of  a 
bean,  and  went  through  all  Uie  antic  tricks  to  which  the 
the  power  of  bewitching  is  generally  ascribed.  But  all 
this  had  no  effect.  Anderson  remained  cool  and  con- 
posed»  now  and  then  calling  to  his  antagonist  not  to  be 
sparing  of  his  exertions.  The  conjurer  now  began  to 
make  the  most  horrid  gesticulations,  and  used  all  the 
means  in  his  power  to  frighten  the  honest  qoaker,  who, 
aware  of  his  purpose,  still  remained  unmoved.  At  last, 
while  the  eyes  of  all  the  spectators  were  fixed  on  this 
brave  man,  to  observe  the  effects  of  the  sorcerer's  craft 
upon  him,  this  terrible  conjurer,  finding  that  all  his  ef- 
forts were  vain,  found  himself  obliged  to  give  up  the 
point,  and  alleged  for  bis  excuse  « that  the  Americans 
«<  cat  too  muck  salt  provisions ;  that  salt  had  a  repulsive 
«« effect,  which  made  the  powerful  invisible  substance  that 
«  he  employed  recoil  upon  him  ;  that  the  Indians,  who 
<<  eat  but  little  salt,  had  often  felt  the  effects  of  this  sub- 
« stance,  but  that  tiie  great  quantity  of  it  which  the 
(<  white  men  used  effectually  protected  them  against  it.'* 

The  imposition  in  this  instance  was  perfectly  clear  and 
visible,  and  nothing  was  so  easy  as  to  see  through  this 
sorcerer's  miserable  pretencCf  and  be  convinced  that  his 
boasted  art  was  entirely  a  decepticm ;  but  it  was  not 
so  with  the  Indians,  who  firmly  believed  that  the  salt 
which  the  Americans  used  was  the  only  cause  of  his  fail- 
ure in  this  instance,  and  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  sal^ 
cd  m2at  which  Mr.  Anderson  fed  upon>  he  would  have 
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fallen  a  victim  as  well  as  others  to  the  incantations  of  this 
imposter. 

I  ha^e  received  this  story  from  Ibe  mouth  of  Mr.  An- 
derson himself,  who  was  a  most  respectable  gentleman, 
and  also  from  several  credible  Indians  who  were  pre- 
sent at  the  time.  After  this  bold  and  unsuccessful  ex- 
periment, it  is  impossible  to  expect  that  the  superstitious 
notions  of  the  Indians  on  the  subject  of  witchcraft  can 
ever  bj  any  means  be  rooted  out  of  their  minds.^ 

*  The  following  extract  from  the  Detroit  Gazette,  shews  that  this 
superstitious  belief  of  the  Indians  in  the  powers  of  witchcraft,  still 
continiies  in  full  force,  even  among  those  who  live  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
whites,  and  are  la  the  habit  of  constant  intercoune  with  then* 

Fnm  tht  lUiroit  Ooxen*  •fihe  VTth  ofAugmU  tSia 

On  the  evening  of  the  23d  ult  an  Indian  of  the  Wyandot  tribe  was 
murdered  by  some  of  his  relatives,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Huron 
on  lake  Erie*    The  circumstances,  in  brief,  are  as  follows  : 

**  It  appears  that  two  Wyandots,  residing  at  Maiden,  and  relatives 
to  the  deceased,  had  been  informed  by  Captain  Johnny,  an  Indian  liv- 
ing at  the  Huron  river,  and  also  a  relative,  that  a  Shawanee  Indian 
had  come  to  his  death  by  the  witchcraft  of  an  old  Indian  woman  and 
her  son  Mike,  and  that  in  order  to  avert  the  vepgeance  of  the  Shawa- 
nee  tribe,  it  would  be  necessary  to  kill  them— and  furthermore,  that 
the  death  of  Walk-in -the^water,  who  died  last  June,  was  caused  by 
the  same  old  woman's  witchcraft.  It  was  determined  to  kill  the  old 
woman  and  her  son—and  for  that  purpose  they  crossed  over  on  the  22d 
ult.  and  avcceeded  in  the  course  of  the  evening  in  killing  the  latter 
in  his  cabin.  The  oldVoman  was  not  at  home*  The  next  day,  while 
endeavouring  to  persuade  her  to  accompany  them  into  the  woods,  as 
they  said,  to  drink  whiskey,  they  were  discovered  by  Dr.  William 
Brown  and  Mr.  Oliver  Williams,  who  had  received  that  morning  in- 
timations of  their  intentions,  and  owing  to  the  exertions  of  these  gen- 
tlemen, the  old  woman's  life  was  preserved  and  one  of  the  Indians  ta- 
ken, who  is  now  confined  in  the  jail  of  this  city— the  others  escaped 
by  swiftness  of  foot. 

'*  On  the  examination  of  the  Indian  taken,'  it  appeared  that  the  old 
Woman,  shortly  after  the  death  of  the  Shawanee,  had  entered  his  ca- 
Vn,  and  in  a  voice  of  exultation,  called  apon  him,  saying-^'*  Shawanee 
man !  where  are  you  ?— Tou  that  mocked  me  i  yoi^ thought  you  would 
live  forever— you  are  gone  and  I  am  here— come— Why  do  you  not 
come  ?**  &c— She  is  said  to  have  made. use  of  nearly  the  aape  words 
in  the  cabin  of  Walk-in-the- water,  shortly  after  his  deiath." 
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CHAPTER  XXXIIL 


INITIATION  OF  BOYS. 


I  DO  not  know  how  to  giTc  a  better  name  to  a  su- 
perstitious practice  which  is  very  common  among  the  In- 
diaas»  and»  indeed»  is  universal  among  those  nations  that 
I  have  hecome  acqnainted  with.  By  certain  methods 
which  I  shall  presently  describe^  they  put  the  mind  of  a 
boy  in  a  state  of  perturbation^  so  as*  to  excite  dreams  and 
visions ;  by  means  of  which  they  pretend  that  the  boy 
receives  instructions  from  certain  spirits  or  unknown 
agents  as  to  his  conduct  in  life,  that'he  is  informed  of  his 
future  destination  and  of  the  wonders  lie  is  to  perform  in 
his  future  career  through  tlie  world. 

When  a  boy  is  to  be  thus  imJtiatedf  he  is  put  under  an 
alternate  course  of  physic  and  fastings  either  taking  no 
food  whatever,  or  swallowing  the  roost  powerful  and  nau- 
seous medicines,  and  occasionally  he  is  made  to  drink 
decoctions  of  an  intoxicating  nature,  until  his  mind  be- 
comes sufficiently  bewilderedi  so  that  he  sees  or  fancies 
that  be  sees  visions,  and  has  extraordinary  dreams,  for 
which,  of  course,  he  has  been  prepared  before  hand.  He 
will  fancy  himself  flying  through  the  air,  walking  under 
ground,  stepping  from  one  ridge  or  hill  to  the  other 
across  the  valley  beneath,  fighting  and  conquering  giants 
and  monsters,  and  defeating  whole  hosts  by  his  single 
arm.  Then  he  has  Interviews  with  the  Mannitto  or 
with  spirits,  who  inform  him  of  what  he  was  before  ho 
was  born  and  what  he  will  be  after  his  death.  -  His  fate 
in  this  life  is  laid  entirely  open  before  him,  the  spi- 
rit tells   hin^    what  is  to  be  his  future  eroploymentf 
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whether  he  will  be  a  valiant  warriorf  a  mighty  hunter^ 
a  doctor^  a  conjorer,  or  a  prophet.  There  are  even  those 
who  learn  or  pretend  to  learn  in  this  waj  the  time  and 
manner  of  their  death* 

When  a  boy  has  been  thas  initiated,  a  name  is  given 
to  him  analogous  to  the  visions  that  he  has  seen;  and  to 
the  destiny  that  is  supposed  to  be  prepai-ed  for  him.  The 
boy, .imagining  all  that  happened  to  him  while  under  pre- 
tarbation,  to  have  been  real,  sets  out  in  the  world  with 
lofty  notions  of  himself  and  animated  with  courage  for 
the  most  desperate  undertakings. 

The  belief  in  the  truth  of  those  visions  Is  universal 
among  the  Indians.  I  have  spoken  with  several  of  their 
old  meny  who  bad  been  highly  distinguished  for  their 
valourf  and  asked  them  whether  they  ascribed  their 
achievements  to  natural  or  supernatural  causcst  and  they 
uniformly  answered,  that  as  they  knew  beforehand  what 
they  could  do,  they  did  it  of  course.  When  I  carried 
mj  questions  farther,  and  asked  them  how  they  knew 
what  they  could  do  7  they  never  failed  to  refer  to  the 
dreams  and  visions  which  they  had  while  under  pertur- 
bation, in  the  manner  1  have  above  mentioned. 

I  always  found  it  vain  to  attempt  to  undeceive  them 
on  this  subject.  They  never  were  at  a  loss  for  examples 
to  shew  that  the  dreams  they  had  had  were  not  the  work 
of  a  heated  imagination,  but  that  they  came  to  them 
through  the  agency  of  a  mannitto.  They  could  always 
cite  numerous  instances  of  valiant  men,  who,  in  former 
times,  in  consequence  of  such  dreams,  had  boldly  attacked 
their  enemy  with  nothing  but  the  Tamahican^  in  their 
hand,  had  not  looked  about  to  survey  the  number  of  their 
opponents,  but  had  gone  straight  forward,  striking  all 
down  before  them ;  some,  they  said,  in  the  French  wars^ 
had  entered  houses  of  the  English  filled  with  people,  who, 
before  they  had  time  to  look  about,  were  all  killed  and 
laid  in  a  heap.     Such  was  the  strength,  the  power  and 

*  War-Mtchet;  from  which  ve  have  made  tomohawh' 
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tbe  coomge  convcjred  to  them  in  their  supernatujral 
dreaiiMi»  and  which  liotbing  could  resist. 

If  they  stopped  here  in  their  reiationSf  I  might*  per* 
haps»  consider  this  practice  of  putting  boys  under  per- 
turbation»  as  a  kind  of  military  scliool  or  exercise*  in- 
tended to  create  in  them  a  more  than  ordinary  courage, 
and  make  them  undaunted  warriors.  It  certainly  has 
this  effect  on  some*  who  fancying  themselves  under  the 
immediate  protection  of  the  celestial  powers*  despise  all 
dangers*  and  really  perform  acts  of  astonishing  bravery. 
But  it  must  be  observed*  that  all  that  are  thus  initiated 
are  not  designed  for  a  military  life*  and  that  several  learn 
by  their  dreams  that  they  are  to  be  physicians*  sorcer- 
ers* or  that  their  lives  are  to  be  devoted  to  some  other 
eMl  employment.  And  it  is  astonishing  what  a  number 
of  superstitious  notions  are  infused  into  the  minds  of  the 
unsuspecting  youth*  by  means  of  those  dreams*  which 
are  useless*  at  least*  for  making  good  warriors  or  hun- 
ters. There  are  even  some  who  by  that  means  are 
taught  to  believe  in  the  transmigration  of  souls. 

I  once  took  great  pains  to  dissuade  from  these  notions 
a  very  sensible  Indian*  much  esteemed  by  all  who  knew 
bimy  even  among  the  wfiites.  All  that  I  could  say  or 
urge  was  not  able  to  convince  him  that  at  the  time  of  his 
initiatum  (as  I  call  it)  his  mind  was  in  a  state  of  tempo- 
rary derangement.  He  declared  that  be  had  a  clear  re- 
collection of  the  dreams  and  visions  that  had  occurred  to 
him  at  the  time*  and  was  sure  that  they  came  from  the 
agency  uf  celestial  spirits*  He  asserted  very  strange 
things,  of  bis  own  supernatural  knowledge,  which  he  had 
obtained  not  only  at  the  time  of  his  initiation*  but  at  other 
times,  even  before  he  was  born.  He  said  he  knew  he 
bad  lived  through  two  generations;  that  he  had  died 
twice  and  was  bom  a  third  time*  to  live  out  the  then 
present  race*  after  which  he  was  to  die  and  never  more 
to  come  to  this  country  agara.  Ho  well  remembered 
what  the  women  bad  predicted  while  he  was  yet  in  his 
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mother's  woonb ;  some  had  foretold  that  he  would  be  a 
hcjf  and  others  a  girl ;  he  had  distinctly  overheard  their 
diaconrsesy  and  could  repeat  correctly  every  thing  that 
they  had  said.  It  would  be  too  long  to  relate  all  the  wild 
stories  of  the  same  kind  which  this  otherwise  intelligent 
Indian  said  of  himself,  with  a  tone  and  manner  which  in- 
dicated the  most  Intimate  conviction^  and  left  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  he  did  not  mean  to  deceive  others,  but  was 
himself  deceived. 

I  have  known  several  other  Indians  who  flrmly  be- 
lieved that  they  knew,  by  means  of  these  visionSf  what 
was  to  become  of  them  when  they  should  die*  how  their 
souls  were  to  retire  fi^m  their  bodies  and  take  their 
abodes  into  those  of  infants  yet  unborn ;  In  sbort»  there  Is 
nothing  so  wild  and  so  extraordinary  that  they  will  not 
imagine  and  to  which,  when  once  it  has  taken  hold  of 
their  imagination,  they  will  not  give  full  credit.  In  this 
they  are  not  a  little  aided  by  certain  general  supersti- 
tious notions  which  form  a  part  of  their  traditionary  be- 
lief^  and  of  which  I  shall  take  notice  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  xxxnr. 


INDIAN  MTTHOLOGT. 


THE  Indians  consider  the  earth  as  their  universal 
mother.     They  believe  that  they  were  created  within  its 
bosom,  where  for  a  long  time  they  had  their  abode,  be- 
fore they  came  to  li?e  on  its  surface.    Th^y  say  that  the 
Vol.  I.  H  h 
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great,  goodf  and  all  powerfol  Spirit,  when  ho  created 
then,  andoubtedly  meant  at  a  proper  time  to  put  them 
in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  good  things  which  he  had  pre- 
pared for  them  apon  the  earth,  but  he  wisely  ordained  that 
their  first  stage  of  existence  should  he  within  it,  as  the  in- 
fant is  formed  and  takes  its  first  growth  in  the  womb  of  Its 
natural  mother.  •  This  fabulous  account  of  the  creation  of 
man  needs  only  to  be  ascribed  to  the  ancient  Egyptians  or 
to  the  Bramins  of  India,  to  be  admired  and  extolled  for 
the  curious  analogy  which  it  observes  between  the  gene- 
ral and  individual  creation ;  but  as  it  comes  from  the 
•American  savage,  I  doubt  whether  it  will  even  receive 
the  humble  praise  of  ingenuity,  to  which,  however,  it  ap^ 
pears  to  me  to  be  justly  entitled. 

The  Indian  Mythologlsts  are  not  agreed  as  to  the 
form  under  which  they  existed  while  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth.  Some  assert  that  they  lived  there  in  the  humui 
shape,  while  others,  with  greater  consistency,  con- 
tend that  their  existence  was  in  the  form  of  certain 
terrestrial  animals,  such  as  the  ground-hog,  the  rabbity 
and  the  toKoise.  This  was  their  state  of  preparation, 
until  they  were  permitted  to  come  out  and  take  their  sta- 
tion on  tills  island*  as  the  Lords  of  the  rest  of  the  Crea- 
tion. 

Among  the  Delawares,  those  of  the  Minsif  or  Wolf 
tribe,  say  that  In  the  beginning,  they  dwelt  in  the  earth 
under  a  lake,  and  were  fortunately  extricated  from  this 
unpleasant  abode  by  the  discovery  which  one  of  their 
men  made  of  a  hole,  through  which  he  ascended  to  tho 
surface;  on  which,  as  he  was  walking,  he  found  a  deer, 
which  he  carried  back  with  him  into  his  subterraneous 
habitation ;  that  there  the  deer  was  kill  'd,  and  he  and  his 
companions  found  the  meat  so  good,  that  they  nnani- 
mottsly  determined  iq  leave  their  dark  abode,  and  remove 


*  The  Indians  call  the  Amei*tcan  conthient  an  island :  belieTing^  it 
to  be  (aa  in  fact,  probably*  it  is)  cntirelf  surrsunded  with  water. 


to  a  |ilaee  where  they  cobM  enjoy  the  light  of  bea?en  and 
have  such  excellent  game  in  abundance. 

The  other  two  tribes,  the  Vnamis  or  Tortoise,  and  tlio 
UmlMhHgoM  or  Turkey,  baire  much  similar  notions,  but 
reject  the  etory  of  the  lake,  which,  seems  peculiar  to  the 
Minsi  tribe. 

These  notions  most  be  very  far  extended  among  the 
Indians  of  North  America  generally,  since  we  find  that 
they  prevail  also  among  the  Iroquois,  a  nation  so  opposed 
to  the  Delawares,  as  has  been  shewn  in  the  former  parts 
of  this  work,  and  whose  language  is  so  different  from 
theiFB,  that  not  two  words,  perhaps,  similar  or  even  ana- 
logous of  signification  may  be  found  alike  in  both.  On 
this  subject  I  beg  leave  to  present  an  extract  from  the 
manuscript  notes  of  the  late  Reverend  Christopher  Pyr- 
laeus,  whom  I  am  always  fond  of  quoting  with  respect, 
as  he  was  a  man  of  great  truth,  and  besides  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Six  Nations  and  their  idioms.*  The  account 
that  he  here  gives  of  the  traditions  of  that  people  con- 
cerning their  original  existence,  was  taken  down  by  him 
,  in  January  1743,  from  the  mouth  of  a  respectable  Mo- 
hawk chief  named  Sganarady,  who  resided  on  the  Mo- 
hawk river. 

The  Extract. 

«<  Traditto.— That  they  had  dwelt  in  the  earth  where 
**  it  was  dark  and  where  no  sun  did  shine.  That  though 
**  they  followed  hunting,  they  ate  mice,  which  they  caught 
«^  with  their  hands*  That  Oanaroagahha  (one  of  them) 
<f  having  accidentally  found  a  hole  to  get  out  of  the  earth 

*  Mr*  Pyrlxus  lived  long^  among  the  Iroquois  and  was  well  acquaint- 
ed with  their  language.  He  was  instructed  in  the  Mohawk  dialect 
by  the  celebrated  interpreter  Conrad  Weiser'  He  has  left  behind 
him  some  manuscript  grammatical  works  on  that  idiom,  one  of  tbem 
is  entitled :  ^jpxa  nominium  ei  xfcrborum  Lingua  MacqwUca,  and  ano- 
ther; Jitifeetiva,  nomina  et  firtnomna  lAngute  MacqwUc^'  These  MSS. 
are  in  the  library  of  the  Society  of  the  United  Brethren  'at  Beth- 
lehem. 
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<<  at»  ht  went  out*  and  that  in  walkiiig  aboot  on  tbe  eartii 
«  he  found  a  deer*  which  he  took  back  with  huBf  and 
€t  that  both  on  account  of  the  neat  tasting  so  very  goodt 
«  and  the  favourable  deacription  he  had  given  then  of  the 
«<  country  above  and  on  the  earth»  their  mother*  concla- 
ve ded  it  best  for  them  all  to  come  out ;  that  accordingly 
<<  they  did  soy  and  immediately  set  about  planting  corny 
<<  &c.  That*  however*  tlie  McharoMonul^  that  iSf  the 
Mgronad-Aiy*  would  not  come  out*  but  had  remained  in 
«<  the  ground  as  before." 

So  far  Mr.  Pyrlieus.  From  these  traditions  of  the 
Iroquois*  and  those  of  the  Delawares  and  Mohicans*  it 
seems  to  follow*  that  they  must  have  considered  their 
numbers  very  small*  when  they  dwelt  in  the  earth ;  per- 
haps* no  more  than  one  family  of  each  tribe*  and  that  tbe 
custom  of  giving  to  their  tribes  the  names  of  particular 
animals*  must  have  been  very  ancient.  The  gronnd-Aujg* 
say  the  Mohawks*  would  not  come  out.  But  who  was 
this  hog  ?  Might  it  not  formerly  have  been  the  name 
of  one  of  their  tribes*  who  was  made  the  subject  of  this 
fable  7 

However  ridiculous  these  stories  are*  the  belief  of  tbe 
Indians  in  them  is  not  to  be  shaken.  When  I  was  a  boy 
between  twelve  and  fifteen  years  of  age*  I  had  often  heard 
of  white  people  conversant  with  the  Indians*  who  at  that 
time  would  continually  come  to  this  place*  (Bethlehem) 
in  great  numbers*  even  by  hundreds*  that  the  Indians  did 
not  eat  rabbits*  because  they  thought  them  infected  with 
the  venereal  disease*  and  that  whoever  ate  of  their  flesh* 
was  sure  to  take  that  disorder.  Being  then  myself  fond 
of  catching  those  animalA  in  traps*  I  asked  questions  on 
this  subject  of  several  Mohican  Indians*  who  spoke  the 
German  language ;  but  though  they  said  nothing  about 
the  disease  that  rabbits  were  said  to  be  infected  with*  yet 
they  advised  me  by  no  means  to  eat  of  their  flesh.  They 
gave  me  no  reason  whatever  to  induce  me  to  abstain  from 


this  fiMd ;  iNitf  afterwards*  in  the  year  176d»  when  I  re* 
aided  at  Tosoorawas  on  the  Moekinguo*  I  was  told  by 
some  of  theniy  that  there  were  some  animals  which  In- 
diaos  did  not  eatf  and  among  them  were  the  raUU  and 
the  grcund'hog;  for,  said  theyt  tliey  did  not  luiow  Imt  that 
they  might  be  relaUd  to  them ! 

I  found  also  that  the  Indians*  for  a  similar  reason*  paid 
great  respect  to  the  rattle  snake,  whom  they  called  their 
gru$ulfaUirf  and  would  on  no  account  destroy  him.    One 
day*  as  I  was  walking  with  an  elderly  Indian  on  tho 
banks  of  the  Muskingum*  I  saw  a  large  rattle«snake  ly- 
ing across  the  path*  which  I  was  going  to  kill.    The  In- 
dian immediately  forbade  my  doing  so ;  for*  said  he*  the 
rattle  snake  is  grandfatlier  to  the  Indians*  and  is  placed 
here  on  purpose  to  guard  us,  and  to  give  us  notice  of  im- 
pending danger  by  his  rattle,  which  is  the  same  as  if  be 
were  to  tell  us  « look  about !''    Now*  added,  he,  if  we 
were  to  kill  one  of  those,  the  others  would  soon  know  it* 
and  the  whole  race  would  rise  upon  us  and  bite  us.  I  ob- 
senred  to  him  that  the  white  people  were  not  ah^id  of 
this;  for  they  killed  all  the  rattle  snakes  that  they  met 
with.    On  this  he  enquired  whether  any  white  man  had 
been  bitten  by  those  animals,  and  of  course  I  answered 
in  the  afflrmati?e.     «No  wonder,  then;''  replied  he, 
^  yon  ba?e  to  blame  yourselves  for  that !  you  did  as  much 
^  as  declaring  war  against  them,  and  you  will  find  them 
«« in  ffour  country,  where  they  will  not  fail  to  make  fre- 
^  quent  incursions.    They  are  a  very  dangerous  enemy  ; 
^  take  care  you  do  not  irritate  them  in  our  country ;  they 
<«  and  their  grandchildren  are  on  good  terms,  and  neither 
**  will  hurt  the  other.'' 

These  ancient  notions  liave,  however,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure died  away  with  the  last  generation,  and  the  Indians 
at  present  kill  their  grandfather  the  rattle  snake  without 
ceremony,  whenever  they  meet  with  him. 

That  the  Indians,  from  the  earliest  times,  considered 
themselves  in  a  manner  connected  with  certain  ani- 
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nalSf  is  e?ideiit  Tron  various  castoms  still  prsserrMl  among 
thenif  and  from  tlie  names  of  thoss  animals  wliicli  they 
bnve  collectively,  as  well  as  indiYiJually*  assumed.    It 
mightf  indeed,  be  supposed  that  those  animals'  names 
which  they  have  given  to  their  several  tribes  were  mere 
badges  of  distinction,  or  <f  coats  of  arms''  as  Pyflsas 
calls  them  ;  but  if  we  pay  attention  to  the  reasons  which 
tbey  give  for  those  denominations,  the  idea  of  a  supposed 
family  connexion  is  easily  discernible.     The  Tortoise* 
or  as  it  is  commonly  called,  the  TwrOe  tribe,  among 
the  Lenape,  claims  a  superiority  and  ascendency  over 
the  others,  because  their  nUivm^  the  great  Tortoise,  a 
fabled  monster,  the  Atlas  of  their  mythology,  bears  ac- 
cording to  their  traditions  this  great  Uland  on  bis  backf 
and  also  because  he  is  amphibious,  and  can  live  both 
on  land  and  in  the  water,  which  neither  of  the  heads 
of  the  other  tribe  can  Ao.    The  merits  of  the  Turkey, 
which  gives  its  name  to  the  second  tribe,  are  that  lie  is 
stationary,  and  always  remains  with  or  about  them*    As 
to  the    Wolff   after  whom   the  third  tribe  is  named* 
he  is  a  rambler  ^  by  nature,  running  from  one  place 
to  another  in  quest  of  his  prey ;  yet  they  consider  him  as 
their  benefactor,  as  it  was  by  his  means  that  the  Indians 
got  out  of  the  interior  of  the  earth.    It  was  he,  they  be* 
lieve,  who  by  the  appointment  of  the  Great  Spirit,  killed 
the  deer  whom  the  Mousey  found  who  first  discovered  the 
way  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  which  allured  them 
to  come  out  of  their  damp  and  dark  residence.    For  that 
reason,  the  wolf  is  to  be  honoured,  and  his  name  preserv- 
ed for  ever  among  them.    Such  are  their  traditions,  as 
they  were  related  to  me  by  an  old  man  of  this  tribe,  more 
than  fifty  years  ago. 

These  animals'  names,  it  is  true,  they  all  use  as  nation- 
al badges,  in  order  to  distinguish  their  tribes  from  each 
other  at  home  and  abroadl  In  this  point  of  view  Mr. 
Pyrlflsus  was  right  in  considering  tliem  as  « coats  of 
arms."    The  Turtle  warrior  draws  either  with  a  coal  or 
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paint  here  and  there  on  the  trees  along  the  war  path»  the 
whole  anioialfl  carrying  a  gun  with  the  mtizzlf  project- 
ing forward,  and  if  he  leaves  a  mark  at  the  place  where 
be  has  made  a  stroke  on  bis  enemy,  it  will  be  the  picture 
of  a  tortoise.  Those  of  the  Turkey  tribe  paint  only  one 
foot  of  a  turkey,  and  the  Wolf  tribe,  sometimes  a  wolf 
at  large  with  one  leg  and  foot  raised  up  to  serre  as  a 
band,  in  which  the  animal  also  carries  a  gun  with  tlie 
muzale  forward.  They,  however,  do  not  generally  use 
the  word  «  wolf,'^'  when  speaking  of  their  tribe,  but  call 
themselves  Pattk-sU,  which  means  round-foot,  thai  animal 
having  a  round  foot  like  a  dog. 

The  Indians,  in  their  hours  of  leisure,  paint  their  dif* 
ferent  marks  or  badges  on  the  doors  of  their  respective 
bouses,  that  those  who  pass  by  may  know  to  which  tribe 
the  inhabitants  belong.  Those  marks  also  serve  theoi 
for  signatures  to  treaties  and  other  documents.  They 
are  as  proud  of  their  origin  from  the  tortoise,  the  turkey, 
and  the  wolf,  as  the  nobles  of  Europe  are  of  their  descent 
from  the  feudal  barons  of  ancient  times,  and  when  children 
spring  from  intermarriages  between  different  tribes,  their 
genealogy  is  carefully  preserved  by  tradition  in  the  fami- 
ly, that  they  may  know  to  which  tribe  they  belong. 

I  have  often  reflected  on  the  curious  connexion  which 
appears  to  subsist  in  the  mind  of  an  Indian  between  man 
and  the  brute  creation,  and  found  much  matter  in  it  for 
curious  observation.  Although  they  consider  themselves 
superior  to  all  other  animals  and  are  very  proud  of  that 
superiority ;  although  they  believe  that  the  beasts  of  the 
forest,  the  birds  of  the  air,  and  the  fishes  of  the  waters^ 
were  created  by  the  Almighty  Being  for  the  use  of  man; 
yet  it  seems  as  if  they  ascribe  the  difference  between  them- 
selves and  the  brute  kind,  and  the  dominion  which  they 
have  over  them,  more  to  their  superior  bodily  strength 
and  dexterity  than  to  their  immortal  souls.  All  beings  en- 
dowed by  the  Creator  with  the  power  of  volition  and  self- 
motion,  they  view  in  a  manner  as  a  great  society  of 
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which  they  are  the  head»  whom  they  are  appointed^  in- 
deedy  to  govern,  hot  between  whom  and  themselves  inti- 
mate  ties  of  connexion  and  relationship  may  existf  or  at 
least,  did  exist  in  the  beginning  of  time.  They  are,  in 
fiictf  according  to  their  opinions,  only  the  first  among 
equals,  the  legitimate  hereditary  sovereigns  of  the  whole 
animated  race,  of  which  they  are  themselves  a  constltu* 
^nt  part.  Hence,  in  their  languages,  those  inflections 
of  their  noans  which  we  call  gendenf  are  not^  as  with  us, 
descriptive  of  the  masadine  sni  feminine  species,  but  of 
the  ammaU  and  inammate  kinds.  Indeed,  they  go  so  far 
as  to  include  trees  and  plants  within  the  first  of  these 
descriptions.  All  animated  nature,  in  whatever  degree, 
is  in  their  eyes  a  great  whole,  from  which  they  have  not 
yet  ventured  to  separate  themselves.  They  do  not  ex- 
clude other  animals  from  their  world  of  spirits,  the  place 
to  which  they  expect  to  go  after  death. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  express  myself  clearly  on  this  ab- 
struse subject,  which,  perhaps,  the  Indians  themselves  do 
not  very  well  understand,  as  they  have  no  metaphysicians 
among  them  to  analyse  their  vague  notions,  and  perhaps 
confuse  them  still  more.  But  I  can  illustrate  what  I  have 
said  by  some  characteristic  anecdotes,  with  which  I  shall 
conclude  this  chapter. 

I  have  already  observed*  that  the  Indian  includes  all 
savage  beasts  within  the  number  of  his  enemies.    This  is 
by  no  means  a  metaphorical  or  figurative  expression,  hot . 
is  used  in  a  literal  sense,  as  will  appear  from  what  I  am 
going  to  relate. 

A  Delaware  hunter  once  shot  a  huge  bear  and  broke 
its  back  bone.  The  animal  fell  and  set  up  a  most  pliun- 
tive  cry,  something  like  that  of  the  panther  when  he  is 
hungry.  The  hunter,  instead  of  giving  him  another  shot» 
stood  up  close  to  him,  and  addressed  him  in  these  words : 
«« Hark  ye !  bear ;  you  are  a  coward,  and  no  warrior  as 
'<  you  pretend  to  be.     Were  you  a  warrior,  you  wouhl 

*  See  Page  84i 
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<•  shew  it  by  yoiir  firmness  ami  hot  cry  and  whimper 
•<  like  an  old  woman.  Ynu  know*  bear;  tUat  <>ur  tribes 
<«  are  at  war  with  each  (ither*  and  that  youfs  was  the  ag- 
<<gres8or«*  Ynu  have  found  the  Indians  too  powerful 
•<for  youy  and  you  have  gone  sneaKing  about  in  the 
«  woodsy  stealing  their  hogs ;  perhaps  at  this  time  yon 
••  have  hog's  flesh  in  your  belly.  Had  you  conquered 
**  me^  I  would  have  borne  it  with  courage  and  died  like 
<<a  brave  warrior;  but  yout  bear»  sit  here  and  cry* 
« and  disgrace  your  tribe  by  yuur  cowardly  conduct." 
1  was  present  at  the  delivery  of  this  curious  invective; 
when  the  hunter  had  despatched  the  bear*  I  asked  him 
bow  he  thought  that  poor  animal  could  understand  what 
he  said  to  it?  <«  Oh  !''  said  he  in  answer,  •*  the  bear  un- 
«derstood  me  yery  well ;  did  you  not  observe  how  ashamed 
«  he  looked  while  I  was  upbraiding  him ?" 

Another  time  I  witnessed  a  similar  scene  between  the 
falls  of  the  Ohio  and  the  river  Wabash.  A  young  white 
man»  named  William  fFelU*^  who  had  been  when  a  boy 
taken  prisoner  by  a  tribe  of  the  Wabash  Indians,  by 
whom  he  was  brought  up,  and  had  imbibed  all  their  no- 
tionsy  had  so  wounded  a  large  bear  that  he  could  not 
move  from  the  spot,  and  the  animal  cried  piteously  like 
the  one  I  have  just  mentioned.  The  young  man  went  up 
to  himy  and  with  seemingly  great  earnestness,  addressed 
bim  in  the  Wabash  language^  now  and  then  giving  himi 
a  slight  stroke  on  the  nose  with  his  ram-rod.  1  asked 
him»  when  he  had  done,  what  he  bad  been  saying  to  this 
bear  7     **l  have^''  said  he,  <^  upbraided  him  lor  acting 

• 

*  Pfobftbly  aUudini^  to  a  trtdittos  which  the  Indians  have  of  a  veiy 
ferocious  kind  of  bear,  called  the  n4ked  bear,  which  they  say  once  ex- 
isted, but  was  totally  destroyed  by  their  ancebtors.  The  last  was  kill- 
ed in  the  New  York  state,  at  a  place  they  called  Hootinh,  which  means 
the  i^flsin,  or  more  properly  the  J^ettle- 

t  The  same  whom  Mr.  de  Volney  speaks  of  in  his  excellent  ••  View 
ofthe  SoilandClimateof  United  States."  fiupplcment,  No.  Vi*page 
356.  Philadelphia  Edition,  1804. 

Vol.  I.  I  i 
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«« the  part  of  a  coward ;  I  Mi  bin  Ikat  ha  knew  the  fir- 
^  tune  of  war,  that  ofta  or  the  otiier  of  oa  moat  bare  fallen  ; 
^  that  it  waa  his  fate  to  he  conquered,  and  he  oogbt  to  die 
^ItlLea  OMUiy  liice  a  hero,  and  not  lilce  an  old  woman; 
^  that  if  the  case  had  been  revereed,  and  I  had  fallen  into 
M  the  power  of  njr  enemf,  I  would  not  have  disgraced  my 
^  nation  as  he  did,  but  would  have  died  with  finnnesa  and 
<«  courage,  as  becomes  a  true  warrior.^ 

I  leave  the  reader  to  reflect  upon  these  anecdotes, 
which,  I  think,  convey  more  real  information  than  any 
further  attempts  that  I  could  make  to  explain  the  fltranfe 
notions  which  gave  them  rise. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 


INSANITY— SUICa>£. 


1N3ANITT  is  not  common  among  the  Indiana ;  yet 
I  have  known  several  who  were  afflicted  with  mental  de- 
rangement. Men  in  this  situation  arc  always  considered 
as  objects  of  pity.  Every  one,  young  and  old,  feels  com- 
passion  for  their  misfoittune ;  to  laugh  or  scoff  at  them 
would  be  considered  as  a  crime,  much  more  so  to  insult 
or  molest  them.  The  nation  or  colour  of  the  unfortunate 
object  makes  no  difference ;  the  charity  of  the  Indians  ex- 
tends to  all,  and  no  discrimination  is  made  in  such  a  la- 
mentable case. 

About  the  commencement  of  the  Indian  war  in  l76Sf  a 
trodkig  Jew,  named  Chapman,  who  waa  going  up  the 
Detroit  river  with  a  batteau  load  of  goods  which  he  had 
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brougM  tram  Albany,  was  taken  by  dome  Tndians  of  the 
Chippevaiy  nation,  and  destined  to  be  put  to  death.  A 
Pk-enchimin,  impelled  by  nrotive^of  rriendship  and  huma- 
nity, fovnd  means  to  steal  the  prisoner,  and  Icept  him  so 
concealed  for  some  time,  that  although  the  must  dfligent 
iearcb  was  nade^  the  place  of  his  confinement  could  no{ 
be  dlscetered.  At  last,  however,  th^  nnfortanate  man 
tMs  betrayed  by  some  false  friend,  and  again  tM  into 
the  powor  of  the  hidianst  who  took  him  across  the  river 
to  be  burned  and  tortured.  Tied  to  the  stake,  and  the 
fire  bsming  by  bis  side,  bis  thint,  from  the  great  heat, 
became  intolerabie,  and  he  begged  that  some  drink  mighf 
be  giveii  to  bim.  It  is  a  custom  with  the  Indians,  previ- 
oQB  to  a  prisoner  being  put  to  death,  tb  give  him  what 
they  caU  bis  last  meal  $  a  bowl  of  pottage  or  broth  was 
therefore  broagbt  to  bim  for  that  purpose.  Eager  to 
quench  his  thirst,  he  put  the  bowl  Immediately  to  hid 
lips,  and  the  liquor  being  very  hot,  lie  was  dreadfully 
«K;aMed.  Being  a  man  of  a  very  quick  temper,  the  mo- 
ment he  fdt  his  mouth  burned,  be  threw  the  bowl  witK 
its  contents  full  in  the  face  of  the  man  who  haid  hand- 
ed it  to  hhn.  *•  He  is  mad !  He  is  road !"  responded  from 
idl  quarters.  The  bystanders  considered  his  conduct  as 
an  act  of  insanity,  and  immediately  untied  the  cords 
with  which  he  was  bound,  and  let  him  go  where  he 
I^eased. 

This  hci  was  well  known  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  De- 
tnitf  from  whom  I  first  beard  it,  and  it  was  afterwards 
confirmed  to  me  by  Mr.  Chapman  himselfy  who  was  es- 
tablished as  a  merchant  at  that  place. 

SmtoiDB  is  not  considered  by  the  Indians  either  as  an* 
act  of  heroism  or  of  cowardice,  nor  is  it  with  them  a  sub- 
ject of  praise  or  blame.  They  view  this  desperate  act 
as  the  consequence  of  mental  derangement,  and  the  per- 
son who  destroys  himself  is  to  them  an  object  of  pity. 
Such  cases  do  not  frequently  occur.  Between  the  years 
1771  and  17 W,  four  Indians  of  my  acquaintance  took 


the  root  of  thci  m%y-apple,  which  ia  comaonlj  uaed  oa 
auch  occasicinaf  in  order  to  poison  themaelve^y  in  which 
tliey  all  succeeded*  except  one.  Two  of  them  were  ycMiog 
nien»  who  had  been  disappointed  in  love,  tlie.|firi8  on 
whom^  they  had  fixed  their  choice,  and. to  whop  they  were 
engaged,  having  changed  tlieir  minds  and  married  other 
lovers.  The>  both  put  an  end  to  their  existence^  The 
two  others  were  married  men.  Their  stories^  as  pictures 
of  Indian  manners,  will  not,  perhaps^  be  thought  imin* 
teresting. 

One  of  those  unfortunate  men  was  a  person  of  a«  ex- 
cellent character,  respected  and  esteemed  by  all  who  knew 
him.  He  had  a  wife  whom  he  was  very  fond  of  and  two 
chUdren*  and  they  lived  very  hamnly  together  at  tlie  dis- 
tance of  about  half  a  mile  from  the  place  where  I  resided* 
Ue  often  came  to  visit  me,  and  as  he  was  of  a  most  amia^ 
blf}  disposition,  1  was  pleased  with  his  visits,  and  alwaya 
gave  him  a  hearty  welcome.  When  I  thought  he  was  too 
long  without  coming*  I  went  myself  to  the  delightful  apot 
which  he  had  judiciously  selected  for  his  dwelling.  Hecf^ 
I  alwavs  found  the  family  cheerfuU  sociable  and  happy, 
until  some  time  before  the  fatal  catastrophe  happened, 
when  I  observed  that  my  friend's  countenance  bore  tbe 
marks  of  deep  melancholy,  of  whcb  I  afterwards  learned 
the  cause.  His  wife  had  received  the  visits  of  another 
man ;  he  foresaw  that  he  would  soon  be  obliged  to  sepa- 
rate from  her,  and  he  shuddered  when  he  tjiought  that  he 
must  also  part  from  his  two  lovely  childrenj  for  it  is  the 
custom  of  the  Indians,  that  when  a  divorce  takes  place 
between  husband  and  wife,  the  children  remain  with  their 
mother,  until  they  are  of  a  proper  age  to  choose  for  them- 
selves. One  hope,  however,  still  remained.  The  sugar- 
making  season  was  at  hand,  and  they  were  shortly  to  re- 
move to  their  sugar  camp,  where  he  flattered  himself  his 
wife  would  not  be  followed  by  the  disturber  of  his  peace, 
whose  residence  was  about  ten  miles  from  thence.  But 
this  hope  was  of  short  duration.    They  had  hardly  been 


a  fertniglit  ia  (Mr  new  htbitation,  when,  as  he  retamed 
one  daj  from  a  niorniiiig's  hnntf  he  found  the  unwelcome 
▼iaitor  at  his  hosM,  hi  close  conversation  with  his  faithless 
wife.    This  last  stroke  was  more  than  he  could  bear ; 
without  saying  a  single  wordf  he  took  off  a  large  cake  of 
his  sugary  and  with  it  came  to  my  house^  which  was  at 
the  distance  of  eight  miles  from  bis  temporary  residence. 
It  was  on  a  Sunday,  at  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenooOf 
that  he  entered  my  door,  with  sorrow  strongly  depicted 
on  his  manly  countenance.    As  he  came  in  he  presented 
me  with  his  cake  of  sugar,  saying,  <<  My  friend  !  you  have 
«  many  a  time  served  me  with  a  good  pipe  of  tobacco, 
**  and  I  have  not  yet  done  any  thing  to  please  you.   Take 
« this  as  a  reward  for  your  goodness,  and  as  an  acknow- 
«<ledgment  from  me  as  your  friend.*'    He  said  no  more, 
but  giving   me  with  both  his  hands   a  warm  farewel 
squeeze,   he  departed  and  returned  to  the  camp.    At 
about  two  o'do^k  in  thb  afternoon  a  runner  flrom  thence 
passing  throogh  the  town  to  notify  his  death  at  the  village 
two  miles  Airther,  informed  us  of  the  shocking  event.  He' 
had  immediately  on  his  Tetorn,  remained  a  short  time  in 
his  house,-  indulging  in  the  last  canttses  id  his  dear  inno-' 
cent  cUldren ;  then  retiring  to  some  distance,  bad  eaten' 
the  fintai  root,  and  before  relief  cnuld  be  administered  by* 
some  persons  wIk>  had  observed  him  staggering  from  i^ 
otbdr  side  of  the  river,  be  was -on  the  point  of  expiring, 
and  aU  succours  were  vain. 

The  last  whom  I  have  to  mention^  was  also  a  married 
nan,  but  had  no  cliildren.  Ue  had  lived  happy  with  his 
wife,  until  one  day  that  she  fell  into  a  passion  and  made 
use  to  him  of  such  abusive  language-  as  he  could  not  en- 
doi^.  Too  highminded  to  quarrel  with  a  woman,  he  re- 
solved to  punish  her  by  putting  an  end  to  his  existence. 
Fortunately  he  was  seen  in  the  first  stage  of  his  fits,  and 
was  brought  into  a  bouse,  where  a  strong  emetic  diluted 
in  lukewarm  water,  the  composition  of  which  1  have  al- 
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tmif  dt8eribed»*  wiis  fbreiblj  pimnd  down  bit  tlirmt 
Hfl  raoovered  after  some  tine,  Iml  nei^r  wm  agtiti  tbe 
•Iroiig  liealtliy  mail  lie  liad  been  befere ;  bis  wife  bowever 
toak  waraing  froa  llm  Aespertle  act^  and  beba?0d  better 
#ver  after* 


CHAPTER  XXXTI. 


DRUNKEimESS. 


Uf  treating  ef  tbia  aaigectt  I  carniat  raeis*  the  ihn 
presana  of  a  BMlaacholj  feeltngf  arieiag  from  the  oaai^ 
parisoa  which  foaoea  kaelf  opoa  wttj  orind  of  wiat  the 
ladiaaa  were  before  the  Europeans  case  into  this  coan* 
trjf  aad  what  they  Iwve  'beooae  8iiioe»  by  a  parlidpw-^ 
tioa  in  oar  ▼ices.  Bjr  their  iatereooras  wMh  m^  thejr 
liare  lost  araeh  of  that  original  chavaeter  bf  which  they 
wese  once  distingoiafaed^  aad  wirich  it  is  tte  otrject  of  this 
work  to  delineate^  and  the  change  which  has  tai^a 
place  is  by  no  means  for  the  lietter.  I  am  not  one  «f 
tluise  wild  eatlMisiasts  who  wooM  eadeavoor  to  persaade 
nualund  that  sayage  life  is  preferable  to  a  slate  of  clvi* 
ItsatioD ;  bat  I  leave  il  to  every  impartial  person  to  do- 
cidCf  whetlier  the  condition  of  the  healthy  sober  Indiaiiy 
pursaing  bis  game  tbroogh  forests  and  plains^  is  not  fhr 
superior  to  that  of  tbe  gangrened  dronkcn  white  man, 
rioting  In  debauchery  aad  vice  I 
I  have  already  before  taken  noticef  of  the  asaerthwi 

*  See  ch.  S9.  p.  318.  f  See  ch.  28*  p.  215. 


whkk  ««r  aborigiimi  do  not  fieaiMe  lo  sake»  that  hefare 
the  £iiropene  iMided  i»  liMMe  parts  of  tlie  Amerieaii 
contioeiklt  they  were  macqaalated  wMi  (hat  shamerol  4i6« 
wder  which  aMacks  generatien  in  ita  eoaroes.  I  am  writ 
aware  that  this  oodiph^nt  is  genetalty  belieired  to  have 
been  cemanttaioatod  by  the  new  worM  to  the  old.  I  do 
not  know  upon  wbait  proofs  this  opinion  restSf  but  I  am 
disposed  to  give  credit  to  the  wniibmi  assertion  of  oor 
northern  iMfiawSf  ttMrt  this  contagion  was  first  introdn- 
ced  among  tiiem  by  emigrants  Atom  Enrope.  HowoTer 
it  may  be,  it  is  a  lasMntsble  fart  4h«t  they  are  now  vtrj 
generally  infected  with  i^  and  that  their  popalation  can 
not  k>ag  resist  its  destraotive  operafion  upon  their  onco 
strong  and  healthy  constitutions^  particitlariy  as  it  is  as- 
sociated with  the  abuse  of  strong  liquorSf  now  so  prera- 
leat  among  them. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  they  ha^  acquired  this  latter 
wwcf  I  presume  there  can  he  no  doubt.  They  charge  us 
kk  Ae  most  pooitiif  e  manner  with  behfig  the  first  wbo 
aMde  them  acquainted  wifth  ardent  spirits,  and  what  Is 
woffssy  with  having  oxerted  all  the  means  in  oar  power 
t»  induce  them  to  drink  to  ^esoess.  It  is  very  cer- 
tain that  the  processes  of  dbtillation  and  fermentation 
are  entirely  unknown  to  the  Indians,  and  that  they  have 
among  them  no  intoxicating  liquors  hot  such  as  they  re* 
ceivie  from  us.  The  Mtoxieans  have  their  Palgue,  and 
other  indigenous  beverages  of  an  inebrtattf^  nature,  hut 
the  North  American  Indians,  hefoire  thdr  intercourse  with 
us  commenced,  had  abaolotely  nothing  of  the  kind.  The 
suMko  of  the  American  weed,  tobacco,  was  the  only 
means  that  they  at  that  time  had  in  use  to  produce  a 
temporary  exhilaration  ttf  their  spirits. 

I  have  related  in  a  former  chapter,*  the  curious  ac- 
count given  by  the  Delawares  and  Mohicans  of  the  scene 
which  took  place  when  they  were  first  made  to  taste  spi- 
rituons  liquors  by  the  ]>utch  who  landed  on  New  York 

*  See  ch.  2. 
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Island*  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  tradition  ja  aabatan-' 
tiallj^  founded. on fa€t«  Indeodi  U.isatronglycorroboiiateA 
by  tbe  name  which»  in  cona^quence  oC  thia  adventure^  thoae 
people  gave  at  the  tune  to  that  island^  and  which  it  lia(a 
retained  to  ihia  day.  They  called  it  Jianahachtafrienk, 
which  in  the  Delaware  langui^^  means  «<  tbe  idand  where 
«  we  all  became  intoxieaUdJ*  We  have  corrupted  this 
'  name  into  •¥afi&a((aiit  but  not  so  aa  to  destroy  its  mean- 
iiilffOr  conceal  its  origin.  The  last  syllaUe. which  we 
have  left  out  is  only  a  terminationt  implying  locality,  and 
in  this  word  signiles  as  much  as  wktre  we.  There  are 
few  Indian  traditions  so  well  supported  as  this. 

How  far  firom  that  time  the  dreadful  vice  of  iptoxica* 
tion  has  increased  among  those  poor  indiaawf  is  well 
known  to  many  Christian  people  among  us*  We  may 
safely  calculate  on  thousands  who  have  perished  by  tke 
iianefiil  eflTect  of  spirituous  liqaora.  The  dr^dful  war 
which  took  place  in  1774  between  the  Sbawanese,.  some 
of  the  Mingoes,  and  the  people  of  Virginia,  in  which  so 
many  lives  were  loat»  was  brought  on  liy  the  consequenoea 
of  drunkenness*  It  produced  m«irders,>  which  were  fbl* 
lowed  by  private  revenge,  and  ended  in  a  jnost  cruel  and 
destructive  war. 

The  general  prevaleape  of  this  vice  among  the  Indians. 
13  in  a  great  degree  owing  to  unprincipled  white  tradern^ 
who  persuade  them  to  become  intoxicated  that  they  may 
cheat  them  the  mpre  easily,  and  obtain  their  lands 
or  peltries  for  a  mere,  trifle.  Within  the  last  fiftj 
years,  .some  inrtances  have  even  qome  to  my  know- 
ledge of  wiiite  men  having  enticed  Indians  to  drink,  and 
when  drunk,,  murdered  them.  The  eflects  which  intox^ 
ication  produces  upon  the  Indiana  are  dreadful.  It  haa 
been  the  cause  of  an  infinite  number  of  murders  among 
them,  besides  biting  ofi*  noses  and  otherwise  disfiguring 
each  other,  which  are  the  least  consequences  of  the  quar- 
rels which  inebriation  produces  between  them.  I  cannot 
say  how  many  have  died  of  colds  and  other  disorders^ 
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which  they  have  caught  by  lying  npon  the  cold  groond, 
'and  remaining  exposed  to  the  elements  when  drank; 
others  have  lingered  out  their  iives^  in  excruciating  rheu- 
matic pains  and  in  wasting  consumptions^  until  death 
came  to  relieve  them  from  their  soflTerings. 

Reflecting  Indians  have  keenly  remarked,  <<  that  it  was 
««  strange  that  a  people  who  professed  themselves  believ- 
««ers in  a  religion  revealed  to  them  by  the  great  Spirit 
<<  himself;  who  say  that  they  have  in  their  houses  the 
«« WoBD  of  God,  and  his  laws  and  coiQmandments 
«^  textually  written,  could  think  of  making  a  beson,*  cal- 
«<  culated  to  bewitch  people  and  make  them  destroy  one 
*^  another.''  I  once  asked  an  Indian  at  Pittsburg,  whom 
1  had  not  before  seen,  who  he  was  7  He  answered  in 
broken  English  :  «<  My  name  is  BUtek-fish;  when  at  home 
<f  with  my  nation,  I  am  a  clever  fellow,  and  when  here, 
^  a  hogy  He  meant  that  by  means  of  the  liquor  which 
the  white  people^ve  him>  he  was  sunk  down  to  the  level 
of  that  beast. 

An  Indian  who  had  been  born  and  brooght  up  at  Mi- 
Tiisiflk,  near  the  Delaware  Water  Gap,  and  to  whom  the 
German  inhabitants  of  that  neighbourhood  had  given  the 
name  of  ComelttM  Bostnihaumj  told  me  near  fifty  years 
ago,  that  he  had  once,  when  under  the  Itifluence  of  strong 
liquor,  killed  the  best  Indian  friend  he  had,  fancying  him 
to  be  his  worst  avowed  enemy.  He  said  that  the  decep- 
tion was  complete,  and  that  while  intoxicated^  ttie  face  of 
his  friend  presented  to  his  eyes  all  the  features  of  the  man 
witfrwhom  he  was  in  a  state  of  hostility.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  express  the  horror  with  which  he  was  struck 
when  he  awoke  from  that  delusion ;  he  was  so  shocked, 
that  he  from  that  moment  resolved  never  more  to  taste 
of  the  maddening  poison,  of  which  he  was  convinced  that 
the  devil  ^as  the  inventor ;  for  it  could  only  be  the  evil 
fipirit  who  made  him  see  his  enemy  when  his  friend  was 

*  This  word  means  liquor,  and  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  a  medi- 
cinal draught,  or  other  compound  potion- 
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before  hiant  and  produced  eo  strong  a  delusion  on  bis  be- 
ivildered  senses,  tbat  be  actoall  j  killed  blm.  From  that 
time  until  his  death,  which  haf^ned  thirty  years  after- 
wards, he  never  drank  a  dn^.of  ardent  spirits,  which  he 
always  called  <<  the  Devil's  Mood,''  and  was  firmly  per- 
suaded that  the  Devil,  or  some  of  his  inferior  spirits,  had 
a  hand  in  preparing  it 

Once  in  my  travels,  I  fell  in  with  an  Indian  and  his 
son ;  the  former,  though  not  addicted  to  drinking,  had 
this  time  drank  some  liquor  with  one  of  hisacf  uaintaaoes, 
of  which  he  now  felt  the  effiscts.  As  he  was  walking  be- 
fore me,  along  the  path,  he  at  once  flew  back  and  asides 
calling  out  «0!  what  a  monstrous  snake !^  On* my 
asking  him  where  the  snake  lay,  he  pointed  to  something 
and  said  <«  Why,  tliere,  across  the  path !"  ^  A  snake  !^ 
said  I,  « it  is  nothing  but  a  black-burnt  sapling,  which 
«<  has  fsiien  on  the  ground/'  He,  however,  would  not  be 
persuaded ;  lie  insisted  tbat  it  was  a  snake,  and  could  be 
nothing  else ;  therefore,  to  avoid  it,  be  went  round  the 
path,  and  entered  it  again  at  some  distance  ftirther.  Af- 
ter we  had  travelled  together  for  about  two  hours,  during 
which  time  he  spoke  hat  little,  we  encamped  for  the  night 
Awaking  about  midnight,  1  saw  him  sitting  up  smoking 
his  pipe,  and  appearing  to  be  in  deep  thought-  I  asked 
him  why  he  did  not  lay  down  and  sleep  7  To  which  lie  re* 
plied,  <*  O  my  friend  !  many  things  have  crowded  on  my 
mind ;  I  am  quite  lost  in  thought !'' 

Heckew.  «  And  what  are  you  thinking  about?'* 

Indiaiv.  «  Did  you  say  it  was  not  a  snake  of  which  I 
was  afraid,  and  which  lay  across  the  path }" 

Heckew.  *^  I  did  say  so ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  nothing 
else  but  a  sapling  burnt  black  by  the  firing  of  the  woods." 

Indiah.    «« Are  you  sure  it  was  that  ?" 

Heckew.  m  Tes ;  and  I  called  to  you  at  the  time  to 
« look,  how  I  was  standing  on  it ;  and  if  you  have  yet  a 
«*  doubt,  ask  your  son,  and  the  two  Indians  with  me,  and 
« they  will  tell  you  the  same." 


IHBIAH.,  ^  0  atnuige !  and  I  took  it  Tor  an  uncora- 
<<Bionlj  large  snake,  moYiog  aa  if  it  intended  to  bite 
«  me !— *I  cannot  get  over  my  surprise,  tliat  the  liquor  I 
*f  drank,  and,  indeed^  that  was  not  much,  should  have  so 
^  deceived  me !  but  I  think  I  have  now  discovered  how  it 
<<  bappena  that  Indians  so  often  kill  one  another  when 
<<  drunk,  almost  without  knowing  what  they  are  do- 
<«ing;  and  when  afterwards  they  are  told  of  what  they 
<(  have  done,  they  ascribe  it  to  the  liquor  which  was  in 
M  them  at  the  time,  and  si^  the  liquor  did  it.  I  have 
<<  thought  that  aa  I  saw  this  time  a  living  snake  in  a  dead 
«<  piece  of  woodt  so  I  migbtf  at  another  time,  take  a  hu- 
<<  man  being,  perhaps  one  of  my  own  familyt  for  a  bear 
<«  or  some  other  ferocious  beast  and  kill  him.  Can  you^ 
<<By  friend,  tell  me  what  is  in  the  ieson  that  confuses 
M  one  ao,  and  transforms  things  in  that  manner  ?  Is  it 
«<an  invisible  spirit?  It  must  be  something  alive ;  or 
«<  have  the  while  people  sorcerers  among  them,  who  put 
M something  in  the  liquor  to  deceive  those  who  drink  it? 
M  Do  the  white  people  drink  of  the  same  liquor  that  they 
'«give  to  the  Indians?  Do  they  also,  when  drunk,  kill 
<<  people,  and  bite  noses  off,  as  the  Indians  do  ?  Who 
«« taught  the  white  people  to  make  so  pernicious  a  hestmf^ 
t  I  answered  all  these  questions,  and  several  others  that 
he  put  to  me,  in  the  best  manner  that  I  could,  to  which 
he  replied,  and  our  conversation  continued  as  follows : 

IiTDiAir*  «  Well,  if,  as  you  sayt  the  bad  spirit  cannot 
«<  he  the  inventor  of  this  liquor ;  if,  in  some  cases  it  is 
<<  ramlerately  used  among  you  as  a  medicinoi^and  if  your 
M  doctors  can  prepare  from  it,  or  with  the  help  of  a  little 
^ot  it,  some  salutary  ksons,  still,  I  most  believe  that 
<<  when  it  operates  as  you  have  seen,  the  bad  spirit  must 
^  have  some  hand  in  it,  either  by  putting  some  bad  thing 
^  into  it,  unknown  to  those  who  prepare  it,  or  you  have 
«<  ooigorers  who  understand  how  to  bewitch  it.— Perhaps 
« they  only  do  so  to  that  which  is  for  the  Indians ;  for 
*^  the  devil  is  not  the  Indians*  fkiend,  because  they  will 
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«  not  worship  btm,  as  they  do  the  good  spirit^  sad  there* 
«  fore  I  believe  he  puts  something  into  the  hcsatu,  for  the 
«  purpose  of  destroying  them.'* 

Heckew.  "What  the  devil  may  do  with  the  li- 
^'qnorf  I  cannot  tell-;  hot  I  believe  that  he  has  a  hand  in 
« every  thing  that  is  bad.  When  the  Indians  kill  on^ 
«  another,  bite  off  each  other's  noseSf  or  commit  such 
«  wicked  acts,  he  is  undoubtedly  well  satisfied  |  fort  as 
«  God  himself  has  saidj  he  is  a  destroyer  and  a  nor- 
«« derer." 

iNDiAir.  «  Wellf  now,  we  think  alike,  and  henceforth 
«  he  shall  never  again  deceive  me^  or  entice  me  to  drink 
**  his  ieson.** 

It  is  a  common  saying  with  those  white  traders  who 
find  it  their  interest  to  make  the  Indians  drunk,  in  order 
to  obtain  their  peltry  at  a  cheaper  rate,  that  they  mil 
have  strong  liquors,  and  will  not  enter  upon  a  bai^ain 
unless  they  are  sure  of  getting  it.  I  acknowledge  tbat  I 
have  seen  some  such  cases  ;  but  I  could  ahio  state  many 
from  my  own  knowledge,  where  the  Indians  not  only  re* 
fused  liquor,  but  resisted  during  several  days  all  the  at- 
tempts that  were  made  to  induce  them  even  to  taste  it» 
being  well  aware,  as  well  as  those  who  ofibred  it  to  them^ 
that  if  tbey  once  should  put  it  to  their  lips,  such  was  their 
weakness  on  that  score,  that  intoxication  woidd  inevita- 
bly follow. 

I  can,  perhaps,  offer  a  plausible  reason  why  the  Indians 
are  so  fond  of  spirituous  drinks.  The  cause  is^  I  believe^ 
to  be  found  in  their  living  almost  entirely  upon  fircsh 
meats  and  green  vegetables,  such  as  corns,  pumpkiiw* 
squashes,  potatoes,  cucumbers,  melons,  beans,  &c.  which 
causes  a  longing  in  their  stomachs  for  some  seasoniag* 
particularly  (as  is  often  the  case)  when  they  have  been 
a  long  time  without  salt.  They  are,  on  those  occasions, 
equally  eager  for  any  acid  substances ;  vinegar^  if  thqr 
can  get  it,  they  will  drink  in  considerable  quantities,  and 
think  nothing  o£  going  thirty  or  forty  miles  in  search  of 
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cnuiberrieSf  whether  in  season  or  not  They  also  gather 
crab-apples»  wild-grapes,  and  olher  acid  and  even  bitter- 
tasted  fruits,  as  sobstitutes  for  salt,  and  in  the  spring 
they  will  peel  such  trees  as  have  a  sourish  sap,  which 
they  lick  with  great  avidity. .  When  for  along  time  they 
have  been  without  salt,  and  are  fortunate  enough  to  get 
some,  they  will  swallow  at  a  time  a  taUe-spoonfol  of  that 
mineral  substance,  for  which  they  say  that  they  and  their 
horses  are  equally  hungry. 

The  Indians  are  very  sensible  of  the  state  of  degrada- 
tion to  which  they  have  been  brought  by  the  abustfof 
strong  liquors,  and  whenever  they  speak  of  it,  never  fail 
to  reproach  the  whites  for  having  enticed  them  into  that 
Yicious  habit.  I  could  easily  prove  how  guilty  the  whites 
are  in  this  respect,  if  I  were  to  relate  a  number  of  anec- 
dotes, which  I  rather  wish  to  consign  to  oblivion.  The 
following  will  be  sufficient  to  confute  those  disingenuous 
traders,  who  would  endeavour  to  shift  the  blame  from 
themselves,  in  order  to  fix  it  upon  the  poor  deluded  In- 
dians. 

In  the  year  1769,  an  Indian  from  Sosquehannah  hav- 
ing came  to  Bethlehem  with  his  sons  to  dispose  of  his 
peltry,  was  accosted  by  a  trader  from  a  neighbouring 
town,  who  addressed  him  thus :  «  Well !  Thomas,  I  real- 
«<  ly  believe  yon  have  turned  Moravian."  «  Moravian  !^ 
answered  the  Indian,  <<  what  makes  you  think  so  ?''— - 
<(  Because,"  replied  the  other,  «  you  used  to  come  to  us 
«« to  sell  your  skins  and  peltry,  and  now  you  trade  them 
««away  to  the  Moravians."  <<  So !"  rejoined  the  Indian, 
«<'now  I  understand  yon  well,  and  I  know  what  yon  mean 
M  to  say.  Now  hear  me.-— See,  my  friend !  when  I  come 
^  to  this  place  with  my  skins  and  peltry  to  trade,  the 
«« people  are  kind,  they  give  me  plenty  of  good  victuals 
**  to  eat,  and  pay  me  in  money  or  whatever  I  want,  and 
M  no  one  says  a  word  to  me  about  drinking  rum-*neither 
«( do  I  ask  for  it !  When  I  come  to  your  place  with  my 
«<  peltry,  all  call  to  me :  <  Come,  Thomas !  here's  rum. 


€€  drink  beartilyt  drink !  it  wQl  not  hort  yoik'  AU  tUi 
<<  to  done  for  the  purpose  of  chentinf  me.  When  yoi 
<<  have  obtained  from  me  all  yon  want,  yon  call  om  a 
^  dmnken  dog,  and  kick  me  not  of  the  room*'  See  >  this 
«<  18  the  manner  in  which  yon  cheat  the  Indiana  when  they 
•«  oome  to  trade  with  yon.  So  now  yon  know  when  yo« 
« see  me  coming  to  yoor  town  again,  yon  may  say  to 
Mone  another:  <Ah!  there  is  Thomae  coming  again! 
«« he  is  no  longer  a  Moravian,  for  he  ia  coming  to  ns  to 
^  be  made  drunk — to  be  cheated— to  he  kicked  out  of  the 
M  honWf  and  he  caHed  a  drmiken  dojg/"' 


CHAPTER  XXXVn. 


FUKERALS. 


I  BELIEVE  that  no  aofficiently  detailed  acconnt 
has  yet  been  given  of  the  manner  in  which  tiie  North 
American  Indians  conduct  the  funerals  of  their  dead. 
Captain  Carver  tells  os  that  the  Naudowessies,  among 
whom  he  was,  kept  those  ceremonies  a  secret,  and  ^oald 
not  give  him  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  them.  Los- 
kielf  although  he  drew  his  information  from  the  journals 
of  our  Missionaries,  has  treated  this  subject  rather  super- 
ficially. I  therefore  run  little  risk  of  repetition  in  de- 
scribing what  I  have  mystit  seen,  and  I  hope  that  the 
particulars  which  I  am  going  to  relate  will  not  be  thought 
nninteresting. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Indians  pay  great  respect  to 
the  memory  of  the  dead^  and  commit  their  remains  to  the 
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ground  with  becoming  ceremonies.     Those  ceremonies^ 
howPTer,  are  not  the  same  in  all  rases^  but  vary  accor- 
ding to  circamstances,  and  the  condition  of  the  deceas- 
ed ;  for  rank  and  wealth  receive  distinctions  even  after 
death*  as  well  among  savages  as  among  civilised  nations. 
Thisy  perhaps,  may  be  easily  accounted  for.     When  a 
great  chief  diest  his  death  is  considered  as  a  nationd 
loss ;  of  course  all  must  join  in  a  public  demonstration  of 
their  sorrow.     The  rich  man,  on  the  otiier  hand,  had 
many  Mends  during  his  life,  who  cannot  decently  aban- 
don him  the  moment  the  breath  is  out  of  his  body ;  be- 
sides,  his  fortune  supplies  the  means  of  a  rich  entertain- 
ment at  the  funeral,  of  which  many,  as  may  well  be  sop- 
posed,  are  anxious  to  partake.     Thus  social  distinctions 
are  found  even  in  the  state  of  nature,  where  perfect  equa- 
lity, if  it  exists  any  where,  might  with  the  greatest  pro- 
bability be  supposed  to  be  found.    Though  the  earth  and 
its  nruiU  are  common  to  all  the  Indians,  yet  every  man 
is  permitted  to  enjoy  the  earnings  of  his  industry,  and 
that  produces  riches ;  and  though  there  is  no  hereditary 
or  even  elective  rank  in  their  social  organizationt  yet  as 
power  follows  courage  and  talents,  those  who  are  gene- 
rally acknowledged  to  be  possessed  of  those  qualities^ 
assume  their  station  above  the  rest,  and  the  distinction  of 
rank  is  thus  established.     Politicians  and  philosophers 
may  reason  on  these  facts  as  they  jriease ;  the  descrip- 
tions that  I  give  are  from  nature,  and  I  leave  it  to 
abler  men  than  myself  to  draw  the  proper  inferences  from 
them. 

On  the  death  of  a  principal  chief,  the  village  resounds 
from  one  end  to  the  other  with  the  loud  lamentations  of 
the  women,  among  whom  those  who  sit  by  the  corpse 
dijBtingnish  themselves  by  the  shrillness  of  their  cries  and 
the  frantic  expression  of  their  sorrow.  This  scene  of 
nonming  over  the  dead  body  continues  by  day  and  by 
night  until  it  is  interred,  the  mourners  being  relieved 
from  time  to  time  by  other  women.  '^ 
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Theee  iuMioora  or  <«  inoorning  over  the  corpse''  are 
paid  to  all ;  the  poor  and  bumble^  as  well  as  the  ricby  great, 
and  powerful ;  the  difference  consists  only  in  the  namber 
of  mourners,  the  undistinguished  Indian  having  few  be- 
sides his  imnediate  relations  and  friends,  and  sometimes 
only  those.  Women,  (notwithstanding  all  that  has  been 
said  of  their  supposed  inferior  station  and  of  their  being 
reduced  to  the  rank  of  slaves)  are  not  treated  after  their 
death  with  less  respect  than  the  men,  and  the  greatest 
honours  are  paid  to  the  remains  of  the  wives  of  renown- 
ed warriors  or  veteran  chiefs,  particularly  if  they  were 
descended  themselves  of  a  high  family,  which,  however 
strange  it  may  appear,  is  not  an  indifferent  thing  among 

• 

the  Indians,  who  love  to  honour  the  merit  of  their  great 
men  in  their  relatives.  I  was  present  in  the  year 
1762,  at  the  funeral  of  a  woman  of  the  highest  rank  and 
respectability,  the  wife  of  the  valiant  Delaware  chief 
8hinga$k  ;  as  all  the  honours  were  paid  to  her  at  her  in- 
terment that  are  usual  on  such  'occasions,  I  trust  a  parti- 
cular description  of  the  ceremony  will  not  be  unaccept- 
able. 

At  the  moment  that  she  died,  her  death  was  announced 
through  the  vilhige  by  women  specially  appointed  for 
that  purpose,  who  went  through  the  streets  crying,  «<  fi&e 
is  no  more  I  she  is  no  more  P*  The  place  on  a  sudden  ex- 
hibited a  scene  of  universal  mourning;  cries  and  lamenta- 
tions were  heard  from  all  quarters ;  it  was  truly  the  ex- 
pression of  the  general  feeling  for  a  general  loss. 

The  day  passed  in  this  manner  amidst  sorrow  and  de- 
solation. The  next  morning,  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock, 
two  counsellors  came  to  announce  to  Mr.  Thomas  Cal- 
hoon,  the  Indian  trader,  and  myself,  that  we  were  desired 
to  attend  and  assist  at  the  funeral  which  was  soon  to  take 
place.  We,  in  consequence,  proceeded  to  the  house  of  the 
deceased,  where  we  found  her  corpse  lying  in  a  coffin^ 
(which  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Calhoon's  carpenter)  dress- 
ed and  painted  in  the  most  superb  Indian  style.    I^r  gar- 
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mentSf  all  new*  were  set  off  with  rows  of  silver  broaches,* 
one  row  joining  the  other.  Over  the  sleeves  of  her  new 
raffled  shirt  were  broad  sliver  arm  spangles  from  her 
shoulder  down  to  her  wrist,  on  which  were  bands,  form- 
ing a  kind  of  mittens,  worked  together  of  wampum,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  belts  which  they  use  when  they 
deliver  speeches.  Her  long  plaited  hair  wy  confined  by 
broad  bands  of  silver,  one  band  joining  the  other,  yet  not 
of  the  same  size*  but  tapering  from  the  head  downwards 
and  running  at  the  lower  end  to  a  point.  On  the  neck 
were  hanging  five  broad  belts  of  wampum  tied  together 
at  the  ends,  each  of  a  size  smaller  than  the  other,  the 
largest  of  which  reached  below  her  breast,  the  next 
largest  reaching  to  a  few  inches  of  it,  and  so  on,  tiie  up- 
permost one  being  the  smallest  Her  scarlet  leggings 
were  decorated  with  diffbrent  coloured  ribands  sewed  on, 
the  outer  edges  being  finished  off  with  small  beads  also 
of  various  colours.  Her  mocksens  were  ornamented  with 
the  most  striking  figures,  wrought  on  the  leather  with 
coloured  porcupine  quills,  on  the  borders  of  which,  round 
the  ancles,  were  fastened  a  number  of  small  round  silver 
bells,  of  about  the  size  of  a  musket  ball.  All  these  things, 
together  with  the  vermilion  paint,  judiciously  laid  on,  so 
as  to  set  her  off  in  the  highest  style,  decorated  her  person 
in  touch  a  manner,  that  perhaps  nothing  of  the  kind  could 
^exceed  it. 

The  spectators  having  retired,  a  number  of  articles 
were  brought  out  of  the  house  and  placed  in  the  coflbi, 
wherever  there  was  room  to  put  them  in,  among  which 
were  a  new  shirt,  a  dressed  deer  skin  for  shoes,  a  pair  of 
scissors,  needles,  tliread,  a  knife,  pewter  basin  and  spoon, 
pint  cup,  and  other  similar  things,  with  a  number  of  trin* 
kets  and  other  small  articles  which  she  wasfondof  whtlsi 

*  A  kind  of  round  buckle  with  a  tonsue,  which  the  Indians  fatten 
to  their  shirts.  The  traders  call  them  broachet.  They  are  placed  in 
rows,  at  the  distance  of  about  the  breadth  of  a  finger  one  from  tbe 
other. 

Vol.  I.  LI 
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living.  The  lid  was  then  Fastened  on  the  coffin  with  three 
straps*  and  three  handsome  round  poles*  five  or  six  feet 
long*  were  laid  across  it,  near  each  other*  and  one  in 
the  middle*  which  were  also  fastened  with  straps  cut  up 
from  a  tanned  elk  hide ;  and  a  small  bag  of  vermilion 
paint*  with  some  flannel  to  lay  it  on*  was  then  thrust  into 
the  coffin  through  the  hole  cut  out  at  the  head  of  it.  This 
hole*  the  Indians  say*  is  for  the  spirit  of  the  deceased  to 
go  in  and  out  at  pleasure^  until  it  has  found  the  place  of 
its  future  residence. 

Every  thing  being  in  order*  the  bearers  of  the  corpse 
were  desired  to  take  their  places.  Mr.  Calboon  and  my- 
self were  placed  at  the  foremost  pole*  two  women  at  the 
middle  and  two  men  at  the  pole  in  the  rear.  Several 
women  from  a  house  about  thirty  yards  off*  now  started 
off*  carrying  large  kettles*  dishes*  spoons*  and  dried  elk 
meat  in  baskets^  for  the  burial  place*  and  the  signal  being 
given  for  us  to  move  with  the  body,  the  women  who  acted 
as  chief  mourners  made  the  air  resound  with  their  shrill 
cries.  The  order  of  the  procession  was  as  follows :  first 
a  leader  or  guide*  from  the  spot  where  we  were  to  the 
place  of  interment.  Next  followed  the  corpse*  and  close 
to  it  Shingaskf  the  husband  of  the  deceased.  He  was 
followed  by  tlfe  principal  war  chiefs  and  counsellors  of 
the  nation*  after  whom  came  men  of  all  ranks  and  de« 
scriptions.  ,  Then  followed  the  women  and  children,  and 
lastly  two  s^ut  men  carrying  loads  of  European  manu- 
factured goods  upon  their  backs.  The  chief  mourners  on 
the  women's  side*  not  having  joined  in  the  ranks*  took 
their  own  course  to  the  right*  at  the  distance  of  about  fif- 
teen or  twenty  yards  from  us*  but  always  opposite  to  the 
corpse.  As  the  corpse  had  to  be  carried  by  the  strength 
of  our  arms  to  the  distance  of  about  two  hundred  yarda* 
and  hung  low  between  the  bearers*  we  had  to  rest  several 
times  by  the  way*  and  whenever  we  stopped*  every  body 
halted  until  we  moved  on  again. 

Being  arrived  at  the  grave,  we  were  told  to  halt*  then 
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the  lid  of  the  coffin  was  again  taken  oBV  and  the  body  ex*- 
pwed  to  view.  Now  the  whole  train  formed  themselves 
into  a  kind  of  semi-lunar  circle  on  the  south  side* of  the 
grave,  and  seated  themselves  on  the  ground*  Within  this 
circle,  at  the  distance  of  about  fifteen  yards  from  the  grave, 
a  common  seat  was  made  for  Mr.  Calboon  and  myself  to 
sit  on,  while  the  disconsolate  S/dngask  retired  by  himself 
to  a  spot  at  some  distance,  where  lie  was  seen  weeping, 
with  his  head  bowed  to  the  ground.  The  female  mourners 
seated  themselves  promiscuously  near  to  each  other, 
among  some  low  bushes  that  were  at  the  distance  of  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  yards  east  of  the  grave. 

In  this  situation  we  remained  for  the  space  of  more 
than  two  hours ;  not  a  sound  was  heard  from  any  quar* 
ter,  though  the  numbers  that  attended  were  very^reat; 
nor  did  any  person  move  from  his  seat  to  view  the 
body,  which  had  been  lightly  covered  over  with  a  clean 
white  sheet.  All  appeared  to  be  in  profound  reflection 
and  solemn  mourning.  Sighs  and  sobs  were  now  and 
then  lieard  from  the  female  mourners,  so  uttered  as  not 
to  disturb  the  assembly ;  it  seemed  rather  as  if  intended 
to  keep  the  feeling  of  sorrow  alive  in  a  manner  becoming 
the  occasion.  Such  was  the  impression  made  on  us  by 
this  long  silence. 

At  length,  at  about  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  six 
men  stepped  forward  to  put  the  lid  upon  the  coffin,  and 
let  down  the  body  into  the  grave,  when  suddenly  tliree  of 
the  women  mourners  rushed  from  their  seats,  and  forcing 
themselves  between  these  men  and  the  corpse,  loudly  call- 
ed out  to  the  deceased  to  <<  arise  and  go  with  them  and 
not  to  forsake  them."  They  even  took  hold  of  her  arms 
and  legs ;  at  first  it  seemed  as  if  they  were  caressing  her, 
afterwards  they  appeared  to  pull  with  more  violenee» 
asif  they  intended  to  run  away  with  the  body,  crying 
out  all  the  while,  «  Arise,  arise !  Come  with  us  !  Don't 
leave  os!  Don't  abandon  us!"  At  last  they  retired, 
plucking  at  their  garmenUt  pulling  their  haio  and  ut* 
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itring  loud  cries  and  lamentationsy  with  all  the  appear- 
ance of  ft*antic  despair.  After  tliey  were  seated  on  the 
i;roundf  they  continued  in  the  same  manner  crying  and 
sobbing  and  pulling  at  the  grass  and  shrubs,  as  If  their 
minds  were  totally  bewildered  and  they  did  not  know  what 
they  were  doing.  ^ 

As  soon  as  these  women  had  gone  through  tlieir  part 
of  the  ceremony,  which  took  up  about  fifteen  minutes,  the 
stz  mcfn  whom  they  had  interrupted  and  who  had  remain- 
ed at  the  distance  of  about  five  feet  from  the  corpse,  again 
stepped  forward  and  did  their  duty.  They  let  down  the 
coffln  into  the  earth,  and  laid^two  thin  poles  of  about  four 
inches  diameter,  from  which  the  bark  had  been  taken  off, 
lengthways  and  close  together  over  the  grave,  after  which 
they  retired.  Then  the  husband  of  the  deceased  advanc- 
ed with  a  very  slow  pace,  and  when  he  came  to  thegravey 
walked  over  it  on  these  polra,  and  proceeded  forward  in 
the  same  manner  into  an  extensive  adjoining  prairie^ 
which  commenced  at  this  spot. 

When  the  widowed  chief  had  advanced  so  far  that  be 
could  not  hear  what  was  doing  at  the  grave,  a  painted 
post,  on  which  were  drawn  various  figures,  emblematic 
of  the  deceased^s  situation  in  life  and  of  her  having  been 
the  wife  of  a  valiant  warrior,  was  brought  by  two  men 
and  delivered  to  a  third,  a  man  of  note,  who  placed  it  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  rested  on  tlie  coffln  at  the  head  of 
the  grave,  and  took  great  care  that  a  certain  part  of  tiie 
drawings  should  be  exposed  to  the  East,  or  rising  of  the 
sun ;  then,  while  he  held  the  post  erect  and  properly  situ- 
ated, some  women  Ulled  up  the  grave  with  hoes,  and  hav- 
ing placed  dry  leaves  and  pieces  of  bark  over  it,  so  that 
none  of  the  fresh  ground  was  visible,  they  retired,  and 
some  men,  with  timbers  fitted  before  band  for  the  purpose, 
enclosed  the  grave  about  breast<high,  so  as  to  secure  it 
from  the  approach  of  the  wild  beasts. 

The  whole  woHc  being  finished,  which  took  up  about 
an  hour's  time,  Mr.  Calhoon  and  myself  expected  that 
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we  might  be  permitted  to  go  home»  as  we  wMied  to  doy 
partirularly  as  we  saw  a  tliundergust  from  the  west  fast 
approaching;  but  the  Indians^  suspecting  our  designy 
soon  came  forward  with  poles  and  blanlcetSy  and  in  a  few 
minot0B  erected  a  shelter  for  us. 

The  8torm»  though  of  short  duration,  was  tremendous ; 
the  water,  produced  by  the  rain,  flowing  in  streams ;  yet 
all  bad  found  means  to  secure  themselves  during  its  con- 
tinuance, and  being  on  prairie  ground,  we  were  ont  of 
all  danger  of  trees  being  torn  up  or  blown  down  upon 
us.  Our  encampment  now  appeared  like  a  village,  or 
rather  like  a  military  camp,  such  was  the  number  of 
places  of  shelter  that  had  been  erected. 

Fortunately,  the  husband  of  the  deceased  had  reached 
the  camp  in  good  time,  and  now  the  gust  being  over, 
every  one  was  served  with  victuals  that  had  been  cooked 
at  some  distance  from  the  spot.     After  the  repast  was 
over,  the  articles  of  merchandise  which  had  been  brought 
by  the  two  men  in  the  rear,  having  been  made  up  in  par- 
cels, were  distributed  among  all  present.     No  one  Atom 
the  oldest  to  the  youngest,  was  excepted,  and  every  one 
partook  of  the  liberal  donation.     Thi<«  difference  only 
was  made,  that  those  who  had  rendered  the  greatest  ser- 
vices received  the  most  valuable  presents,  and  we  were 
much  pleased  to  see  the  female  mourners  well  rewarded^ 
as  they  had,  indeed,  a  very  hard  task  to  perform.    Arti- 
cles of  little  value,  such  as  gartering,  tape,  needles,  beads, 
and  the  like,  were  given  to  the  smaller  girls ;  the  older 
ones  received  a  pair  of  scissars,  needles  and  thread,  and 
a  yard  or  two  of  riband.     The  boys  had  a  knife,  jews- 
harp,  awl-blades,  or  something  of  similar  value.  Some  of 
the  grown  persons  received  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  con- 
sisting of  a  blanket,  shirt,  breech-cloth  and  leggings,  of 
the  value  in  the  whole  of  about  eight  dollars ;  and  the 
women,  (t  mean  those  who  had  rendered  essential  ser- 
vices) a  blanket,  raffled  shirts,  stroud  and  leggings,  tlie 
whole  worth  from  ten  to  twelve  dollars.     Mr.  Calhoon 
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and  myself  wero  each  presented  with  a  silk  cravat  and  a 
pair  of  leggings.  The  goods  distributed  on  this  oc- 
casiony  were  estimated  by  Mr.  Calboon  at  two  hundred 
dollars ;  the  greatest  part  of  them  had*  the  same  morning, 
been  taken  oat  of  his  store.  « 

After  we  bad  thus  remained,  in  a  manner,  under  con- 
finement, for  more  tlian  six  hours,  the  procession  ended, 
and  Mr.  Calboon  and  myself  retired  with  the  rest  to  our 
homes.  At  dusk  a  kettle  of  victuals  was  carried  to  the 
grave  and  placed  upon  it,  and  the  same  was  done  every 
evening  for  the  space  of  three  weeks,  at  the  end  of  which 
it  was  supposed  that  the  traveller  had  found  her  place  of 
residence.  During  that  time  the  lamentations  of  the 
women-mourifers  were  lieard  on  the  evenings  of  each  day, 
though  not  so  loud  nor  so  violent  as  before. 

I  have  thus  described,  from  minutes  which  I  took  at  the 
time,  the  ceremonies  which  take  place  among  the  Dela- 
ware Indians  on  the  death  of  a  person  of  high  rank  and 
consideration  among  them.  The  funerals  of  persons  of 
an  inferior  station  are  conducted  with  less  pomp  and  with 
less  expense.  When  the  heirs  of  the  deceased  cannot  af- 
ford to  hire  female  mourners,  the  duty  is  performed  by 
their  own  immediate  relations  and  friends.  But  «  moum- 
« ing  over  the  corpse,"  is  a  ceremony  that  cannot  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

It  is  always  customary,  when  an  Indian  dies,  of  what- 
ever rank  or  condition  he  may  be,  to  put  a  number  of 
tlie  articles  which  belonged  to  the  deceased  in  the  coffin 
or  grave,  that  he  may  have  them  when  wanted.  I  have 
seen  a  bottle  of  rum  or  whiskey  placed  at  the  coffin  bead, 
and  the  reason  given  for  it  was,  that  the  deceased  was 
fond  of  liquor  while  living,  and  he  would  be  glad  of  a 
dram  when  he  should  feel  fatigued  on  his  journey  to  the 
world  of  spirits. 

When  an  Indian  dies  at  a  distance  from  his  home, 
great  care  is  taken  that  the  grave  be  well  fortified  with 
posts  and  logs  laid  upon  it,  that  the  wolves  may  be 
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prevented  flrom  getting  at  the  corpse ;  when  time  and  cir- 
cumstances do  not  permit  this,  as,  for  instance^  when  the 
Indians  are  travelling*  the  body  is  enclosed  in  the  barl& 
of  trees  and  thus  laid  in  the  grave.  When  a  death  takes 
place  at  their  hunting  camps^  they  make  a  kind  of  coffin 
as  well  as  they  can^  or  put  a  cover  over  the  hody,  so  that 
the  earth  may  not  sink  on  it^  and  then  enclose  the  grave 
with  a  fence  of  poles. 

Warriors  that  are  slain  in  battle,  are,  if  possible, 
drawn  aside  and  buriedf  so  that  the  enemy  may  not  get 
their  scalps,  and  also  that  he  may  not  know  the  number 
of  the  slain.  In  such  cases,  they  will  turn  an  old  log  out 
of  its  bed,  and  dig  a  grave  so  deep,  that  the  log,  when 
replaced,  may  not  press  too  hard  upon  the  body.  If  any 
of  the  fresh  earth  be  seen,  they  cover  it  with  rotten  wood, 
brush  or  leaves,  that  its  place  may  not  be  found.  If  they 
have  not  sufficient  time  for  this,  or  the  number  of  their 
dead  is  too  great,  they  throw  the  bodies  on  the  top  of 
each  other  between  large  logs,  and  place  any  kind  of  rot- 
ten wood  or  other  rubbish  upon  them.  They  never, 
when  they  can  help  it,  leave  their  dead  to  be  devoured 
by  wild  beasts. 

When  the  Indians  have  to  speak  of  a  deceased  person, 
they  never  mention  him  or  her  by  name,  lest  they  should 
renew  the  grief  of  the  family  or  friends.  They  say, 
'<  He  who  was  our  counsellor  or  chief,"  <«  She  who  was 
<«  the  wife  of  our  friend ;''  or  they  will  allude  to  some 
particular  circumstance,  as  that  of  the  deceased  having 
been  with  them  at  a  particular  time  or  place,  or  having 
done  some  particular  act  or  spoken  particular  words 
which  they  all  remember,  so  that  every  body  knows  who 
is  meant.  I  have  often  observed  with  emotion  this  re- 
markable delicacy,  which  certainly  does  honour  to  their 
hearts,  and  shews  that  they  are  naturally  accessible  to  the 
tenderest  feelings  of  humanity. 


! 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 


FRIENDSHIP. 


THOSE  who  believe  that  no  faith  is  to  be  placed  in 
the  friendship  of  an  Indian  are  egregioosly  mistaken,  and 
know  very  little  of  the  true  character  of  those  n^n  of  na- 
ture. They  are,  it  is  trae»  revengeful  to  their  enemies^ 
to  those  who  wilfolly  do  them  an  injoryy  who  insalt,  abuse, 
or  treat  them  with  contempt.  It  may  be  said,  indeed, 
that  the  passion  of  revenge  is  so  strong  in  them  thai  it 
knows  no  bounds.  This  does  not,  however,  proceed  from 
a  bad  or  maUcious  disposition,  but  from  the  violence  ot 
natural  feelings,  unchecked  by  social  institutions,  and 
unsubdued  by  the  force  of  revealed  religion.  The  ten* 
der  and  generous  passions  operate  no  less  powerfully  on 
them  than  those  of  an  opposite  character,  and  they  are 
as  warm  and  sincere  in  their  friendship,  as  vindictive  in 
their  enmities.  Nay,  I  will  venture  to  assert  that  tliere 
are  those  among  them  who  on  an  emergency  would  lay 
down  their  lives  tor  a  friend :  I  could  ill  many  pagea 
with  examples  of  Indian  friendship  and  fidelity,  not  only 
to  each  other,  but  to  men  of  other  nations  and  of  a  diflbr- 
ent  colour  than  themselves.  How  often,  when  wars  were 
Impending  between  them  and  the  whites,  have  tiiey  not 
forewarned  those  among  our  frontier  settlers  whom  they 
thought  well  disposed  towards  them,  that  dangerous 
times  wero  at  hand,  and  advised  them  to  provide  for  their 
own  safety,  regardless  of  the  jealousy  which  such  condoct 
might  excite  among  their  own  people  7  How  often  did 
they  not  even  guard  and  escort  them  through  the  most 
dangerous  places  until  they  had  reached  a  secure  spot  7 
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How  often  did  they  not  find  means  to  keep  an  enemy  from 
striking  a  stroke,  as  tiiey  call  ttf  that  is  to  say  from  pro- 
ceeding to  the  sudden  indiscriminate  murder  of  the  fron- 
tier whites,  until  their  friends  or  those  whom  they  con- 
sidered as  such  were  out  of  all  danger  ? 

These  facts  are  familiar  to  every  one  who  has  lived 
among  Indians  or  in  their  neighbouriiood,  and  I  believe 
it  will  be  difficult  to  find  a  single  case  in  which  Uiey  be- 
trayed a  real  friend  or  abandoned  him  in  the  hoar  of 
danger,  when  it  was  in-  their  power  to  extricate  or  re- 
lieve him.  The  word  «  Friend''  to  the  car  of  an  Indian 
does  not  convey  the  same  vague  and  almost  indefinite 
meaning  that  it  does  with-  us ;  it  is  not  a  mere  compli- 
mentary or  social  expression,  but  implies  a  i*esolute  de- 
termination to  stand  by  the  person  so  distinguished  on 
all  occasions,  and  a  threat  to  those  who  might  attempt  to 
molest  him ;  the  mere  looking  at  two  persons  who  are 
known  or  declared  friends,  is  sufficient  to  deter  any  one 
from  offering  insult  to  either.  When  an  Indian  believes 
that  he  has  reason  to  suspect  a  man  of  evil  designs  against 
bis  friend,  lie  has  only  to  say  emphatically  :  <«  This  is 
•^myjriendf  and  if  any  one  tries  to  hurt  him,  I  will  do 
« to  him  what  is  in  my  mindJ^  It  is  as  much  as  to  say  that 
he  will  stand  in  his  defence  at  the  hazard  of  his  own  life. 
Tills  language  is  well  understood  by  the  Indians,  who 
know  that  they  would  have  to  combat  with  a  spirited  war- 
rior, were  they  to  attempt  any  thing  against  bis  friend. 
By  this  means  much  bloodshed  Is  prevented ;  for  it  is 
sufficiently  known  that  an  Indian  never  proffers  his  friend- 
ship in  vain.  Many  white  men  and  myself  among  others 
have  experienced  the  benefit  of  their  powerful  as  well  as 
generous  protection. 

When  in  the  spring  of  the  year  175^4,  a  war  broke  out 
between  the  Virginians  and  the  Shawanese  and  Mingoes, 
on  account  of  murders  committed  by  the  former  on  the 
the  latter  iieoplo,  and  the  exasperated  friends  of  those 

Vol.  I.  Mm 
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who  had  sQllered  had  deterarined  to  kill  every  white  man 
in  their  country^  the  Shawano  chief  BUroer-hedSf*  taking 
another  Indian  with  hioiy  undertook  out  of  rriendahip  to 
eacort  aeveral  white  traders  from  thence  to  Albany^  a 
distance  of  near  two  hundred  mllea ;  well  knowing  at  the 
tine  that  he  waa  running  the  risk  of  his  own  life^  from 
exasperated  Indiana  and  vagabond  whitea»  if  he  should 
meet  with  such  on  the  road,  as  in  fact  he  did  on  his  re* 
tnm.  I  have  already  said  how  he  was  rewarded  for  this 
noble  act  of  fKendship  and  self  devotion. 

In  the  year  ±779,  the  noted  Girty  with  his  murdering 
party  of  Mingoes,  nine  in  numbert  fell  in  with  the  Mis- 
sionary Zeisberger,  on  the  path  leading  from  Goschac- 
kingto  Gnadenhutten ;  their  design  was  to  take  that  wor« 
thy  man  prisoner,  and  if  they  could  not  seize  him  alive, 
to  murder  him  and  take  his  scalp  to  Detroit.  They  were 
on  the  point  of  laying  hold  of  him,  when  two  young  spi- 
rited  Delawares  providentially  entered  the  path  at  that 
critical  moment  and  in  an  instant  presented  themselves 
to  defend  the  good  Missionary  at  the  risk  of  their  lives. 
Their  determined  conduct  had  the  desired  success,  and 
his  life  was  saved.  His  deliverers  afterwards  declared 
that  they  had  no  other  motive  for  thus  exposing  them- 
selves for  his  sake  tlian  that  be  was  a  friend  to  their  na- 
tion and  waa  considenfd  by  them  as  a  good  man. 

But  why  should  I  speak  of  others  when  I  have  myself 
so  often  experienced  the  benefits  of  Indian  protection  and 
friendship.  Let  me  be  permitted  to  corroborate  my  as* 
sertions  on  this  subject  by  my  own  personal  testimony. 

In  tiae  year  1777,  while  the  revolutionary  war  was 
ragingf  and  several  Indian  tribes  had  enlisted  on  the 
British  side,  and  were  spreading  murder  and  devastation 
along  our  unprotected  frontier,  I  rather  rashly  determi- 
ned  to  take  a  journey  into  tlie  country  on  a  visit  to  my 
friends.      Captain  White  Eyes,  tlie  Indian  hero,  whose 

•  llje  tune  whom  I  hm  spoken  of  above,  page  174,  No.  4. 
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character  I  bare  already  describedf*  reaided  at  ^t  time 
at  the  ttistance  of  se?eDteen  miles  from  the  place  where  I 
lived.  Hearing  of  my  determinatioo^  he  immediately 
hurried  up  to  roe^  with  his  friend  Captain  Wingenund* 
(whom  I  shall  presently  have  occasion  further  to  men- 
tion) and  some  of  his  young  men*  for  the  purpiise  of  es* 
corting  me  to  Pittsburgy  saying*  **  that  he  would  not 
<«  suffer  mey  to  gOf  while  the  Sandusky  warriors  were  out 
*'  on  war  excursions,  without  a  proper  escort  and  hitmdf 
*•  at  my  side/'  He  insisted  on  accompanying  me  and 
we  set  out  together.  One  day,  as  we  were  proceeding 
alongf  our  spies  discovered  a  suspicious  track.  White 
EyeSf  who  was  riding  before  me,  enquired  whether  I  felt 
afraid  2  I  answered  that  while  he  was  with  me,  I  enter* 
tained  no  fear.  On  this  he  immediately  replied^  «  You 
M  are  right ;  for  until  I  am  laid  prostrate  at  your  feet,  no 
»  one  shall  hurt  yon.''  «  And  even  not  then,"  added 
Wingenund,  who  was  riding  behind  me ;  <•  before  this 
«  happens,  I  must  be  also  overcome,  and  lay  by  the  side 
M  of  our  friend  EJifgudhagtchUnu**^  I  believed  them,  and 
I  believe  at  this  day  that  these  great  men  were  sincere, 
and  that  if  they  had  been  put  to  tbe  test,  they  would  have 
shewn  it,  as  did  another  Indian  friend  by  whom  my  life 
was  saved  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1781.  From  behind 
a  log  in  the  bushes  where  he  was  concealed,  he  espied  a 
hostile  Indian  at  the  very  moment  he  was  levelling  his 
piece  at  me.  Quick  as  lightning  he  jumped  between  us, 
and  exposed  his  person  to  the  musket  shot  just  about  to 
be  fired*  when  fortunately  the  aggressor  desisted,  from 
fear  of  hitting  the  Indian  whose  body  thus  effectually  pro« 
tected  me,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  his  own  life.  Cap- 
tain White  Eyes,  in  tlie  year  1774,  saved  in  the  same 
manner  tbe  life  of  David  Duncan,  the  peace-messenger, 
whom  he  was  escorting.  He  rushed,  regardless  of  his 
awn  life,  up  to  an  inimical  Sbawanese,  who  was  aiming 

•  See  ch.  xr.  p.  139       t  '^^  Indian  muss  of  Capt.  White  Eyea. 
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at  oar  ambassador  from  behind  a  bush,  and  forced  him 
to  desist 

I  could  enumerate  many  other  similar  actSt  bnt  I  think 
I  have  shewn  enongh  for  my  purpose.  Mr.  Zeisber^r 
fully  agreed  with  me  in  the  opinion,  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  deny  to  the  Indians  the  praise  of  firm  attachment 
and  sincere  friendship.  It  is  not  meant  to  say,  that  all 
will  carry  that  feeling  to  the  same  pitch  of  heroism ;  but 
it  is  certain  that  there  are  many  among  them,  whose 
strong  attachments  and  a  manly  pride  will  induce  to  risk 
their  lives  in  the  defence  of  their  friends.  And^  indeed^ 
there  is  no  Indian,  who  would  notblash  at  being  reproach- 
ed that  after  boasting  that  a  particular  person  was  his 
friend,  he  had  acted  the  coward  when  his  friendsltip  was 
pot  to  the  test,  and  had  shrunk  from  venturing  his  own 
life,  when  there  was  even  a  chance  of  saving  that  of  the 
man  whom  he  professed  to  love. 

It  is  not  true,  as  some  have  supposed,  that  an  Indian's 
friendship  mast  be  purchased  by  presents,  and  that  it 
lasts  only  so  long  as  gifts  continue  to  be  lavished  upon 
them.  Their  attachments,  on  the  contrary,  are  per- 
fectly disinterested.  I  admit  that  they  receive  with 
pleasure  a  present  from  a  ft^iend's  hand.  They  consi- 
der presents  as  marks  of  the  giver's  good  disposition 
towards  them.  They  cannot,  in  their  o])inion,  pro- 
ceed from  an  enemy,  and  he  who  befriends  them,  they 
think  must  love  them.  Obligations  to  them  are  not  bur- 
densome, they  love  to  acknowledge  them,  and  whatever 
\  may  be  their  faults,  ingratitude  is  not  among  the  num- 
ber. 

Indeed,  the  friendship  of  an  Indian  is  easily  acquired^ 
provided  it  is  sought  in  good  faith.  But  whoever  chooses 
to  obtain  it  must  be  sure  to  treat  them  on  a  footing  of  per- 
fect equality.  They  are  very  jealous  of  the  whites,  who, 
they  think  aflTect  to  consider  themseh'es  as  beings  of  a 
superior  nature  and  too  often  treat  them  with  rude  unde- 
served contempt.    This  they  seldom  forgive,  while  on  the 
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other  handy  they  feel  flattered  when  a  white  man  does  not 
disdain  to  treat  them  as  children  of  the  same  Creator. 
Both  reason  and  humanity  concur  in  teaching  us  this  con- 
ducty  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  reason  and  humanity 
are  in  such  cases  too  little  attended  to.  I  hope  I  may  be 
permitted  to  expatiate  a  little  on  this  subject ;  perhaps  4t 
may  be  beneficial  to  some  white  persons  hereafter. 

The  Indians  are,  as  I  have  already  observed  before,* 
excellent  physiognomists.  If  they  are  accosted  by  or  en- 
gaged in  business  with  a  number  of  whitest  though  they 

• 

may  not  understand  the  language  that  is  spoken,  they 
will  pretty  accurately  distinguish  by  the  countenance^ 
those  who  despise  their  colour  from  those  who  are  under 
the  influence  of  a  more  generous  feeling,  and  in  this  they 
are  seldom  mistaken.  They  fix  their  eyes  on  the  whole 
party  rounds  and  read  as  it  were  in  the  souls  of  the  indi- 
viduals who  compose  it*  They  mark  those  whom  they 
consider  as  their  friends,  and  those  whom  they  think  to 
be  their  enemies,  and  are  sure  to  remember  them  ever 
after.  But  what  must  those  expect,  if  a  war  or  some 
other  circumstance  should  put  them  into  the  power  of  the 
Indians,  who,  relying  on  their  supposed  ignorance  of  our 
idiom,  do  not  scfuple  even  in  their  presence  to  apply  to 
them  the  epithets  of  d(^8,  Nack  <l— b,  and  the  like  ?  Will 
not  these  poor  people  be  in  some  degree  justifiable  in  con- 
sidering those  persons  as  decidedly  hostile  to  their  race  ? 
such  cases  have  unfortunately  too  frequently  happenedf 
and  the  savages  have  been  blamed  for  treating  as  enemies 
those  who  had  so  cruelly  wounded  their,  most  delicate 
feelings !  many  white  men  have  been  thus  put  to  ileath, 
who  had  brought  their  fate  on  themselves  by  their  own 
imprudence.  On  the  other  hand  the  Indians  have  not. 
failed  to  mark  those  who  at  the  time  reprobated  such  in- 
decent behaviour  and  reproached  their  companions  for 
using  such  improper  language.  In  the  midst  of  war  these 

•  Page  180. 
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benevolent  Christiane  have  been  treated  as  frienda,  wben 
perhaps,  they  had  Torgntten  the  humane  conduct  to  which 
they  were  indebted  for  this  kind  U8a|(e. 

Their  reasoning  in  such  cases  is  simple^  but  to  them 
always  conclusive.  They  merely  apply  their  constant 
maximt  which  I  believe  I  have  already  noticed^  that 
«  good  can  never  proceed  from  evil  or  evil  from  goodf 
«« and  that  good  and  evil,  like  heterogeneous  substances, 
«<  can  never  combine  or  coalesce  together/*  How  far  this 
maxim  is  founded  in  a  profound  knowledge  of  human  na- 
tare,  it  is  not  my  business  to  determine ;  what  is  certain 
is  that  they  adhere  to  it  in  almost  every  occasion.  If  a 
person  treats  them  ill,  they  ascribe  it  invariably  to  his 
bad  heart ;  it  is  the  bad  spirit  within  him  that  operates  ; 
be  is,  therefore^  a  bad  man.  If  on  the  contrary  one  shews 
them  kindness^  they  say  he  is  prompted  so  to  act  by  « the 
good  spirit  within  him,''  and  that  he  has  a  good  htart  | 
for  if  he  had  not,  he  would  not  do  good.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  draw  them  out  of  this  circle  of  reasoning,  and  to 
persuade  them  that  the  friendship  shewn  to  them  may  be 
dissembled  and  proceed  from  motions  of  interest ;  so  con- 
vinced are  they  of  the  troth  of  their  general  principle 
<«  that  good  cannot  proceed  from  an  evil  source.'' 

The  conduct  of  the  Europeans  towards  them,  particu- 
larly within  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years,  has,  however,  suffi- 
ciently convinced  tliem  that  men  may  dissemble,  and  that 
kind  speeches  and  even  acts  of  apparent  friendship  do 
not  always  proceed  from  friendly  motives,  but  that  the 
bad  spirit  will  sometimes  lurk  under  the  appearance  x>f 
the  good.  Hence,  when  they  speak  of  the  whites  in  ge- 
neral, they  do  not  scruple  to  designate  them  as  a  false^ 
deceitful  race ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  with  indi- 
viduals, they  frequently  forget  this  general  impresBion« 
and  revert  to  their  own  honest  principle ;  and  if  a  white 
man  only  behaves  to  them  with  common  humanity,  it  is 
still  easy  to  get  access  to  their  simple  hearts.  Such  are 
those  brutes,  those  savages,  from  whom,  according  to 
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some  meni  no  faith  is  to  be  expected^  and  with  whom  no 
faith  is  to  be  Icept ;  such  are  those  barbanms  nations,  as 
tbej  are  called,  whom  God,  nevertheless,  made  the  lawful 
owners  and  masters  of  this  beautiful  country  ;  but  who, 
at  no  very  remote  time,  will  probably  live,  partially  live, 
only  in  its  history. 

My  object  in  this  chapter  is  to  prove  that  those  men 
are  susceptible  of  the  noblest  and  finest  feelings  of  genor 
ine  friendship.    It  is  not  enough  that  by  a  long  residence 
among  them,  I  have  acquired  the  most  complete  convic<> 
tion  of  this  truth ;  farts  and  not  opinions*  1  know,  are  ex- 
pected from  me.    Perhaps  I  might  rest  satisfied  with  the 
proofs  that  I  have  already  given,  but  I  have  only  shewn 
the  strength  and  have  yet  to  display  the  con^toncy  of  their 
attachments ;  and  although  in  the  story  which  1  am  going 
to  relate,  a  friend  was  forced  to  see  his  friend  perish 
mberably  without  having  it  in  his  power  to  save  him 
from  the  most  terrible  death  that  vengeance  and  cruelty 
could  inflict,  we  shall  not  be  the  less  astonished  to  see  him 
persevere  in  his  friendly  sentiments,  under  circumstances 
of  all  others  tlie  most  calculated,  (particularly  to  an  In- 
dian) not  only  to  have  entirely  extinguished,  but  convert- 
ed those  sentiments  into  feelings  of  hatred  and  revenge. 

I  am  sorry  to  be  so  often  obliged  to  revert  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  cruel  murder  of  the  Christian  Indians  on 
the  Sandusky  river*  in  the  year  1782,  by  a  gang  of  ban- 
ditti, under  the  command  ofone  Williamson.  Not  satisfied 
with  this  horrid  outrage,  the  same  band,  not  long  after- 
wards marched  to  Sandusky,  where  it  seems  they  had 
been  informed  that  the  remainder  of  tliat  unfortunate  con- 
gregation had  fled,  in  order  to  perpetrate  upon  them  the 
same  indiscriminate  murder.  But  Providence  had  so  or- 
dered it  that  they  had  before  left  that  place,  where  they 
had  found  that  they  could  not  remain  in  safety,  their 
ministers  having  been  taken  from  them  and  carried  to 

*  See  aboTe>  pages  65.  174. 
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Detroit  by  order  of  the  British  ^oTernment,  so  that  they 
had  been  left  entirely  unprotected.  The  murderers,  on 
their  arrival,  were  much  disappointed  in  finding  nothing 
but  empty  huts.  They  then  shaped  their  course  towards 
the  hostile  Indian  villages,  where  being,  contrary  to  their 
expectations,  furiously  attacked,  Williamson  and  his  band 
took  the  advantage  of  a  dark  night  and  ran  off,  and  the 
whole  party  escaped,  except  one  Colonel  Crawford  and 
another,  who  being  taken  by  the  Indians,  were  carried  in 
triumph  to  their  village,  where  the  former  was  condemn- 
ed to  death  by  torture,  and  the  punishment  was  inflicted 
with  all  the  cruelty  that  rage  could  invent.  The  latter 
was  demanded  by  the  Shawanese  and  sent  to  them  for 
punishment. 

While  preparations  were  making  for  the  execution  of 
this  dreadful  sentence,  the  unfortunate  Crawford  recol- 
lected that  the  Delaware  chief  Wingenund,*  of  whom  I 
have  spoken  in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  had  been 
his  friend  in  happier  times;  he  had  several  times  enter- 
tained him  at  his  house,  and  shewed  bim  those  marks  of 
attention  which  are  so  grateful  to  the  poor  despised  In- 
dians. A  ray  of  hope  darted  through  his  soul,  and  he 
requested  that  Wingenund,  who  lived  at  9ome  distance 
fi*om  the  village,  might  be  sent  for.  His  request  was 
granted,  and  a  messenger  was  despatched  for  the  chief, 
who,  r9luctantly,  indeed,  but  without  hesitation,  obeyed 
the  summons,  and  immediately  came  to  the  fatal  spot. 

lliis  great  and  good  man  was  not  only  one  of  the 
bravest  and  most  celebrated  warriors,  but  one  of  the  most 
amiable  men  of  the  Delaware  nation.  To  a  firm  undaunt- 
ed mind,  he  joined  humanity,  kindness  and  universal  be- 
nevolence ;  the  excellent  qualities  of  his  heart  had  obtained 
for  him  the  name  of  Wingenundf  which  in  the  Lenape 
language  signifies  the  7veU  bdcved.    He  bad  kept  away 

*  This  name,  according  to  the  English  orthography,  should  be 
written  Win^cuwmd  or  Winffaynoond^  the  second  syllable  accented 
and  long,  and  the  last  syllable  short. 
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flrom  the  tragical  scene  about  to  be  actedf  to  noiirn  in 
ailence  and  solitude  over  the  fate  of  his  guilty  friendf 
nrfaich  he  well  knew  it  was  not  In  his  power  to  prevent. 
He  was  now  called  upon  to  act  a  pidnfiil  as  well  as  diffi- 
cult part  t  the  eyes  of  his  enraged  countrymen  were  Axed 
upon  him ;  he  was  an  Indian  and  a  Delaware ;  he  was  a 
leader  of  that  natioUf  whose  defenceless  members  bad  been 
so  cruelly  murdered  without  distincUon  of  age  or  seXf 
and  whose  innocent  blood  called  aloud  for  the  most  signal 
revenge.  Could  he  take  tbe  part  of  a  chief  of  the  base 
murderers  ?  Could  he  forget  altogether  the  feelings  of 
ancient  fellowship  and  give  way  exclusively  to  those  of 
the  Indian  and  the  patriot  ?  Fully  sensible  that  in  the 
sitaation  in  which  he  was  placed  the  latter  mustf  in  ap- 
pearance*  at  leasts  predominate»  he  summoned  to  his  aid 
the  firmness  and  dignity  of  an  Indian  warriort  approached 
Colonel  Crawford  and  waited  in  silence  for  the  communi- 
cations he  had  to  make.  Tbe  following  dialogue  now 
took  place  between  them. 

CiuwF.    Do  you  recollect  me^  Wingenund  7 

WiKOEN.  I  belioTe  1  do  $  are  you  not  Colonel  Craw- 
ford? 

Crawv.  I  am.  How  do  you  do  7  I  am  glad  to  see 
you»  Captain. 

WiKGEH.    (embarrassed)  So !  yes»  indeed. 

Cbawv.  Do  you  recollect  the  friendship  that  always 
existed  between  us,  and  that  we  were  always  glad  to  see 
each  other  7 

WiNGBN.  I  recollect  all  this.  I  remember  that  we 
have  drunk  many  a  bowl  of  punch  together.  I  remember 
also  other  acts  of  kindness  that  you  have  done  me. 

CiuwT.  Then  I  hope  the  same  friendship  still  sub- 
sists between  us. 

WiKGBir.  It  wouldf  of  course,  be  the  same,  were  you 
in  your  proper  place  and  not  here. 

Crawf.  And  why  not  here.  Captain  7  I  hope  yoa 
would  not  desert  a  friend  in  time  of  need.    Now  is  the 

Vol.  I.  N  n 


tine  tmr  7011  to  exert  yoar^f  in  mj  bebalG  ts  I  thMkl 
do  for  jrea^  were  f(m  in  oty  place. 

WiKOEif.  Coletiel  Crawford !  70a  hate  placed  your- 
lelf  in  a  shtiation  which  pots  ii  ont  of  tty  power  and  that 
of  others  of  7«NMr  friends  to  do  any  thing  for  you. 
CwLAWt.  How  8O9  Captain  Wingtnund  ? 
WiHOBir.  By  joiniRg  yourself  to  that  execraUe  man^ 
WiiUaason  and  his  party ;  the  mant  who,  bat  the  other 
day  murdered  each  a  nnotber  of  the  Mora? ian  Indianst 
knowing  them  to  be  friends ;  knowing  thal^be  ran  no  risk 
in  mnrdering  a  people  who  would  not  light,  0it  whose 
Only  bnsinesfl  was  praying. 

Cbawv.  Wingemindf  I  assors  yoot  that  bad  I  been 
with  hioi  at  the  tiney  this  would  not  have  happened  ;  not 
I  alone  bat  all  yonr  friends  and  all  good  aenf  wherever 
they  are*  reprobate  acts  of  this  kind* 

WiiroEir.  That  may  be;  yet  these  friendSf  these  good 
mto  did  not  prevent  him  from  going  ont  ngnin»  to  1^ 
the  remainder  of  those  inoffensivet  yet  Jbelish  Moravmr 
Indians !  I  nMyfictuhf  because  they  believed  the  whites 
in  pr«*ference  to  os«  We  had  often  toM  tiiem  that  they 
would  be  one  day  so  treated  by  those  people  who  called 
themself  es  their  friends !  We  told  them  that  there  was 
no  faith  to  be  placed  in  what  the  white  men  said ;  that 
their  fair  promises  wefe  only  intended  to  allure  us,  that 
they  might  the  more  easily  kill  us^  as  they  have  done 
iftany  Infllins  before  they  killed  these  Moravians. 

Crawf.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  speak  thus ;  as  to 
Williamson's  going  out  sgain,  when  it  was  known  tliat 
be  was  determined  on  it^  I  went  out  with  him  to  prevent 
him  from  committing  fresh  murders.. 

Win OBK.  This,  Colonels  the  Indians  would  not  believef 
were  even  I  to  tell  them  so. 
CHAWt".    And  why  would  they  not  believe  it  ? 
WiNGEir.    Because  it  would  have  been  out  of  your 
p*wer  to  prevent  his  doing  what  he  pleased. 

Cbawv.    Out  of  my  power  r   Have  any  Morsvian  In*^ 
dians  been  killed  or  hurt  since  we  came  out  ? 


ras  mouir  vatiovi.  fiw 

Wii^GBir.  None ;  but  yoQ  wenc  int .  to  their  towiif 
mod  finding  it  empty  and  deserted  jron  corned  en  tbe  path 
towarda  us  ?  If  yon  had  been  in  eearch  of  warriom  only, 
joa  would  not  have  gone  tbitber.  Our  apiee  watched 
you  closely.  They  aaw  you  while  you  were  einhodying 
yourselves  on  the  otfaer^side  of  tbe  Ohio;  they  saw  yon 
cross  that  river ;  they  saw  where  you  encamped  at  night ; 
they  saw  you  turn  off  from  the  path  to  the  deserted 
Moravian  town ;  they  knew  you  were  going  out  of  your 
way ;  your  steps  were  constantly  watchedt  and  you  were 
r  suffered  quietly  te  proceed  until  you  reached  the  spot 
where  you  were  attacked. 

CsAWF.  What  do  they  intend  tp  dp  with  me  2  Can 
yon  tell  me  7 

WxaoEir.  I  teU  you  with  griei^  Colonel.  As  William- 
son  and  his  whole  cowardly  hostf  ran  off  in  tbe  night  at 
the  whistling  of  onr  warrior's  ballSy  being  satisfied  that 
now  he  had  no  Moravians  to  deal  with*  but  men  who 
could  fighty  and  with  such  he  did  not  wish  to  have  any 
thing. to  do ;  I  sayt  as  he  escaped^  and  they  have  taksQ 
yon»  they  will  take  revenge  on  you  in  bis  stead. 

CiuwF.  And  is  there  no  possibility  of  praventii^ 
this  ?  Can  you  devise  no  way  to  get  me  off?  Ton  shaU^ 
my  friendf  be  well  rewarded  if  you  are  instrumental  in 
saving  my  life. 

WivoEV.  Had  Williamson  been  taken  with  you,  I  and 
some  friends*  by  making  use  of  what  you  have  told  ms^ 
might  perhaps^  have  succeeded  to  save  yoo»  but  as  tbe 
matter  now  standSf  no  man  would  dare  to  interfere  in  your 
behalf.  The  king  of  £ngland  himself,  were  be  to  come 
to  this  spot,  with  all  his  wealth  and  treasures  could  not 
effect  this  purpose.  The  blood  of  tbe  innocent  Mora- 
vians, more  than  half  of  them  women  and  children,  crn^ 
dly  and  wantonly  murdered  calls  aloud  for  ^nvtnge^ 
The  relatives  of  the  slain,  who  are  among  ub^  cry  out  and 
stand  ready  for  revenge.  The  nation  Ui  which  thpy  be- 
longed will  have  revenge.     The  Shawanese,  onr  grand- 
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cbildreii»  hare  asked  for  joor  fellow  prisoner  ;  on  him 
they  will  take  rtvenge.  All  the  nations  connected  witb 
us  cry  ont  Btoenge !  revenge !  The  Moravians  whom 
you  went  to  destroy  having  fled,  instead  of  avenging  ihtvt 
brethreny  the  offence  is  become  nationaly  and  the  nation 
Itself  is  bound  to  take  bevbhob  ! 

Cbawv.  Then  it  seems  my  fate  is  decided,  and  I  must 
prepare  to  meet  death  in  its  worst  form  ? 

WnroEir.  TeSf  Colonel !— I  am  sorry  for  it ;  bat  can* 
not  do  any  thing  for  you.  Had  you  attended  to  the  In- 
dian principlef  that  as  good  and  evil  cannot  dwell  toge- 
ther in  the  same  hearty  so  a  good  man  ought  not  to  go 
into  evil  company ;  you  would  not  be  in  this  lamentable 
.situation.  Too  see,  now,  when  it  is  too  late,  after  Wil- 
liamson has  deserted  you,  what  a  bad  man  he  must  be ! 
Nothing  now  remians  for  you  but  to  meet  your  fate  like 
a  brave  man*  Farewel,  Colonel  Crawford !  they  art 
coming  ;*  I  will  retire  to  a  solitary  spot 

I  have  been  assured  by  respectable  Indians  that  at  the 
close  of  this  conversation*  which  was  related  to  me  by 
Wingenund  himself  as  well  as  by  others,  both  he  and 
Crawford  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears ;  they  then  took  an 
affeelionate  leave  of  each  other,  and  the  chief  immedi- 
atdy  hid  hinue^.  in  the  ftusAet,  as  the  Indians  express  it, 
or  in  his  own  languagOf  retired  to  a  solitary  spot  He 
never,  afterwards,  spoke  of  the  fate  of  his  unfortunate 
friend  without  strong  emotions  of  grief,  which  I  have  ^se- 
veral times  witnessed.  Once,  it  wss  the  first  time  that 
he  came  intp  Detroit  after  Crawford's  sufferings,  I  heard 
bfm  censured  in  his  own  presence  by  some  gentlemen 
who  were  standing  together  for  not  having  saved  the  life 
of  so  valuable  a  man,  who  was  also  hb  particular  friend, 
as  he  had  often  told  them.  He  listened  calmly  to  their 
censure,  and  first  turning  to  me,  said  in  his  own  lan- 
guage :  M  These  men  talk  like  fools,"  then  turning  lo 

*  Tba  people  were  at  that  moment  Mifaiiciiig,  with  thouU  and 
yells,  to  torture  and  put  him  to  death. 
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theniy  be  replied  in  English :  <<  If  king  George  himneirf 
*^  if  yonr  king  liad  lieen  on  the  spot  witii  all  his  ships 
<<  laden  with  goods  and  treasures^  he  conid  not  have  ran- 
M  somed  my  friend^  nor  saved  his  life  from  the  rage  of  a 
^jusUy  exasperated  mQltiCode.''     He  made  no  further 
allasion  to  the  act  that  had  been  tlie  cause  of  Crawford^ 
deathy  and  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  on  this  melancholy 
subject,  grief  was  the  feeling  that  predominated  in  bis 
mind.     He  felt  much  hurt,  however,    at  this  unjust 
aocnsation,  from  men  who,  perhaps,  he  might  think, 
would  have  acted  very  diflbrently  in  bis  place.     For, 
let  OS  consider  in  what  a  situation  be  found  himself, 
at  that  trying  and  critical  moment     He  was  a  Dela- 
ware Indian  and  a  highly  distinguished  character  among 
his  nation.     The  offence  was  national,  and  of  the  most 
atrocious  kind,  as  it  was  wanton  and  altogether  unpro- 
voked.    He  might  have  been  expected  to  partake  with 
all  the  rest  of  his  countrymen  in  the  strong  desire  which 
tbey  felt  for  rtvenge.     He  had  been  Crawford's  flriend. 
It  is  true,  and  various  acts  of  sociability  and  friendship 
bad  been  interchanged  between  them.    But,  no  doubt,  at 
that  time,  be  believed  him,  at  least,  not  to  be  an  enemy, 
to  bis  nation  and  colour,  and  if  he  was  an  enemy,  he 
might  have  expected  him  to  be,  like  himself,  a  fair,  open 
generous  foe.    But  when  he  finds  bim  enlisted  with  those 
who  are  waging  a  war  of  extermination  against  the  In- 
dian race,  murdering  in  cold  blood,  and  without  distinc- 
tion of  age  or  sex,  even  those  who  had  united  their  fate 
to  that  of  the  whites,  and  had  said  to  the  Christians : 
M  Tour  people  shall  be  our  people,  and  your  God  our 
^  QtoA/*^  was  there  not  enough  here  to  make  him  disbe- 
lieve all  the  former  professions  of  such  a  man,  and  to 
torn  his  abused  friendship  into  the  most  violent  enmity 
and  the  bitterest  rage.    Instead  of  this  we  see  him  per- 
severing to  the  last  in  his  attachment  to  a  person,  who, 
to  say  the  least,  had  ceased  to  be  deserving  of  it ;  we  see 
bim  in  the  face  of  his  enraged  countrymen  avow  that 

•  Rath,  1. 16. 
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fk'iendahipr  careless  of  the  jealousy  that  be  might  excite ; 
we  see  him  not  only  ahstain  from  participating  in  the 
national  revenget  but  deserting  his  post,  as  it  were, 
seek  a  solitary  spot  to  bewail  the  death  of  himt  whomy 
in  spite  of  all,  he  still  ioved^  and  felt  not  ashamed  to 

call  ImfrUfid. 

It  is  impossible  for  friendship  to  be  put  to  a  severer 
test,  and  the  example  of  Wingenund  proves  how  deep  a 
root  this  sentiment  can  take  in  the  mind  of  an  Indian, 
when  even  such  circumstances  as  those  under  which  the 
chief  found  himself^  fail  to  extinguish  it* 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 


PREACHERS  AND  PROPHETS. 


THERE  was  a  time  when  the  preachers  and  pro- 
phets of  the  Indians,  by  properly  exerting  the  unbonnded 
influence  which  the  popular  superstitions  gave  them, 
might  have  excited  among  those  nations  such  a  spirit  of 
general  resistance  against  the  encroachments  of  the  Euro- 
peans, as  would  have  enabled  them,  at  least,  to  make  a 
noble  stand  against  their  invaders,  and  perhaps  to  reco« 
ver  the  undisturbed  possession  of  their  country.  Instead 
of  following  the  obvious  course  which  reason  and  niUUire 
pointed  out ;  instead  of  uniting  as  one  nation  in  defence  f  f 
their  natural  rights,  they  gave  ear  to  the  artful  insinua- 
tions  of  their  enemicSf  who  too  well  understood  the  art 
of  sowing  unnatural  divisions  among  them.  It  was  not 
until  Canada,  after  repeated  struggles,  was  finally  con- 
quered from  the  French  by  the  united  arms  of  Great  Bri- 
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Uin  and  ber  coloniesy  that  they  began  to  be  sensible  of 
their  desperate  aitaation—- this  whole  northern  continent 
being  now  In  the  possession  of  one  great  and  powerful 
nation^  against  whom  it  was  vain  to  attempt  resistance. 
Tet  it  was  at  this  moment  that  iheir  prophets^  Impelled 
by  ambitions  notiveSt  began  to  endeavour  by  their  elo- 
quenoe  tn  bring  them  back  to  independent  feelings^  and 
create  among  them  a  genuine  national  spirit ;  bat  it  was 
too  late.  The  only  rational  resource  that  remained  for 
them  to  prevent  their  total  annihilation  was  to  adopt  the 
religion  and  manners  of  their  conquerors^  and  abandon 
savage  life  for  the  comforts  of  civilised  society;  but 
of  this  but  a  few  of  them  were  sensible ;  in  vain  Mission- 
aries were  sent  among  tbem»  who,  through  the  greatest 
and  dangers  exerted  themselves  to  soften  their 
by  the  consolations  of  the  Christian  faith» 
and  to  point  out  to  them  the  way  of  salvation  in  this 
world  and  the  next;  the  banner  of  Christ  was  compara* 
tively  followed  but  by  small  numbers^  and  these  were 
persecuted  by  their  friends^  or,  at  leastf  those  who  ought 
to  have  been  soch>  as  well  as  by  their  enemies.  Among 
the  obstacles  which  the  Missionaries  encountered^  the 
strong  opposition  which  was  made  to  them  by  the  prophets 
of  the  Indian  nations  was  by  no  means  the  least 

I  have  known  several  of  these  preachers  and  prophets 
daring  my  residence  in  the  Indian  country^  and  have  had 
safllcieot  opportunities  to  observe  the  means  which  they 
took  to  operate  on  the  minds  of  their  hearers.  I  shall 
content  myself  with  taking  notice  here  of  a  few  of  the 
most  remarkable  among  them. 

In  the  year  1762*  there  was  a  famous  preacher  of  the 
Delaware  nation^  who  resided  at  Cayahaga,  near  Lake 
Urit,  and  travelled  about  the  coontryt  among  the  In* 
dianSf  endeavouring  to  persuade  them  that  he  had  been 
appointed  by  the  great  Spirit  to  instruct  them  in  those 
things  that  were  agreeable  to  him,  and  point  out  to  them 
the  offences  by  which  they  had  drawn  his  displeasure  on 
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tlMiDMlveSy  and  the  means  by  which  they  migl^t  recorer 
bis  favour  for  the  future.  He  had  drawn»  as  he  pretend* 
ed»  by  the  direction  of  the  great  Spiritt  a  Icind  of  map  on 
a  piece  of  deer  8kin»  somewhat  dressed  lilie  parchment, 
which  he  called  ^  the  great  Book  or  Writing.'*  This, 
be  said*  be  had  been  ordered  to  shew  to  the  Indians!, 
that  they  might  see  the  situation  in  which  the  Manntttn 
bad  originally  placed  them»  the  misery  which  they  had 
brought  upon  tbemselves  by  neglecting  their  doty,  and 
the  only  way  that  was  now  left  them  to  regain  what  they 
had  lost.  This  map  he  held  before  him  while  preacbtQg^ 
ftequently  pointing  to  particular  marks  and  spots  upon 
it,  apd  giving  explanations  as  he  went  along. 

The  size  of  this  map  was  about  fifteen  inches  8qoare» 
or^  perhaps,  something  more.     An  inside  square  was 
formed  by  lines  drawn  within  it,  of  about  ei|^t  inches 
each  way»  two  of  those  lines,  however,  were  not  dosed 
by  about  half  an  inch  at  the  comers.     Across  these  in* 
side  lines,  others  of  about  an  inch  in  length  were  drawn 
with  sundry  other  lines  and  marks,  all  which  was  in- 
tended to  represent  a  strong  inaccessible  barrier,  to  pre- 
vent those  without  from  entering  the  space  within,  other- 
wise than  at  the  place  appointed  for  that  purpose.  When 
the  map  was  held  as  be  directed,  the  comers  which  were 
not  closed  lay  at  the  left  hand  side,  directly  opposite  to 
each  other,  the  one  being  at  the  south-east  by  south,  and 
the  nearest  at  the  north-east  by  north*     In  explaining 
or  describing  the  particular  points  on  this  map»  with  his 
fingers  always  pointing  to  the  place  he  was  describings 
he  called  the  space  within  the  inside  lines  «<  the  heavenly 
regions/'  or  the  phce  destined  by  the  great  Spirit  for 
the  habitation  of  the  Indians  in  future  life ;  the  space  left 
open  at  the  south  east  coraer»  he  called  the  <«  avenue," 
which  had  been  intended  for  the  Indians  to  enter  into 
this  heaven,  but  which  was  now  in  ths  possession  of  the 
white  people ;  whereforetbe  great  Spirit  had  since  caused 
another «« avenue*^  to  be  made  on  the  opposite  sid^  at 


which,  however,  it  was  both  dtfficalt  and  dangerous  for 
them  to  enter,  there  being  manj  impediments  in  their 
WRj,  besides  a  large  ditch  leading  to  a  gulf  below,  over 
which  they  had  to  leap;  but  the  evil  spirit  kept  at  this 
very  spot  a  continual  watch  for  Indians,  and  whoever  he 
laid  hold  of,  never  could  get  away  from  him  again,  but 
was  carried  to  his  regions,  where  there  was  nothing  but 
eztremo  poverty ;  where  the  ground  was  parclied  up  by 
the  heat  for  want  of  rain,  no  fruit  came  to  perfection, 
the  game  was  ahnost  starved  for  want  of  pasture,  and 
wliere  the  evil  spirit,  at  his  pleasure,  transformed  men 
into  horses  and  dogs,  to  be  ridden  by  him  and  follow  him 
in  hfs  hunts  and  wherever  he  went. 

The  space  on  tbe  outside  of  this  interior  square,  wiui 
intended  to  represent  the  country  given  to  the  Indians  to 
hunt,  fish  -and  dwell  in  while  in  this  world ;  the  east  side 
of  it  was  called  the  ocean  or  «  great  salt  water  Lake/' 
Then  the  preacher,  drawing  the  attention  of  his  hearers 
particularly  to  the  south  east  avenue,  would  say  to  them. 
«  Look  here !  See  what  we  have  lost  by  neglect  and  dis- 
f<  obedience ;  by  being  remiss  in  the  exprt-ssion  of  our 
<' gratitude  to  the  great  Spirit,  for  what  he  has  bestowed 
•*  upon  us ;  by  neglecting  to  make  to  him  sufficient  sacri- 
**  fices ;  by  looking  upon  a  people  of  a  different  colour 
<<  from  our  own,  who  had  come  across  a  great  lake,  as  if 
« they  were  a  part  of  ourselves ;  by  suffering  them  to  sit 
<«^down  by  our  side,  and  looking  at  them  with  indifft;r- 
«'ence,  while  they  were  not  only  taking  our  country  from 
Mus,  but  this,  (|v>inting  to  the  spot)  this,  our  own 
**  avenuCf  leading  into  those  beautiful  regions  whic  h  were 
<<  destined  for  us.  Such  is  the  sad  condition  to  which 
«  we  are  reduced.  What  is  now  to  be  done,  and  what 
«  remedy  is  to  be  applied  ?  I  will  tell  you,  my  friends. 
«<  Hear  whst  the  great  Spirit  has  ordereil  mr  to  tell  you  1 
<«  Yon  are  to  make  satTifices,  in  the  manner  that  I  shall 
«  direct ;  to  put  off  entirely  from  yourselves  the  customs 
«  which  you  have  adopted  since  the  white  people  came 

Vol.  I.  0  o 
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**  areong  us ;  you  are  to  return  to  that  foroier  happy 
»  state,  in  wiiich  we  IWed  in  peace  and  plenty,  before 
« (he«e  fitranf^rs  came  to  disturb  us,  and  abote  all,  yoo 
M  must  abstain  from  drinking  thfir  deadly  bemm,  which 
••  (hey  have  forced  upon  us,  For  the  salce  of  increasing 
M  their  gains  and  diminishing  our  numbers.  Then  wBI 
«<  tliD  great  Spirit  give  success  to  our  arms ;  then  ha  wil 
»  give  us  strengtii  to  conquer  pur  enemies,  to  drive  them 
€t  from  hence,  and  recover  the  passage  to  the  heavenly 
<«  regions  which  they  have  taken  from  us«^ 

Such  was  in  general  the  substance  of  his  discoarses. 
After  having  dilated  more  or  less  on  the  various  topics 
which  I  have  mentioned,  he  commonly  concluded  in  this 
manner :  « And  now,  my  friends,  in  order  that  what  I 
•*  have  told  yon  may  remain  firmly  impressed  on  yoor 
«« minds,  and  to  refresh  your  memories  from  time  to  time, 
<«  I  advise  yon  to  preserve,  in  every  family,  at  least, 
«<  such  a  book  or  writing  as  this,  which  I  will  finish  off 
<<  for  you,  provided  you  bring  me  the  price,  which  is  only 
«« one  buck-skin  or  two  doe-skins  a  p1ece«''#  The  price 
was  of  course  fajpught,  and  the  book  purchased.  In  some 
of  those  maps,  the  figure  of  a  deer  or  turkey,  or  both, 
was  placed  in  the  heavenly  regions,  and  also  in  the  dreary 
region  of  the  evil  spirit;  the  former,  however,  appeared 
fat  and  plump,  while  the  latter  seemed  to  have  nothing 
but  skin  and  bones. 

I  was  also  well  acquainted  with  anotlier  noted  preacher, 
named  Wangomend,  who  was  of  the  Monsey  tribe.  He 
began  to  preach  in  the  year  1766,  much  in  the  saose 
manner  as  the  one  I  have  just  mentioned.  When  Mr* 
Zeisberger  first  came  to  Cbschgoschink  town,  on  the  Al- 
legheny river,  this  Indian  prophet  became  one  of  his 
hearers,  but  finding  that  the  Missionary's  doctrine  did 
not  agree  with  his  own,  he  became  bis  enemy.  This 
man  also  pretended  that  his  call  as  a  preacher  was  not 
of  his  own  choice,  but  that  he  had  been  moved  to  it  by 

*  of  the  value  of  one  dollar- 
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the  gt^eat  and  gbod  SiMrit*  in  order  to  teach  hia'  coantry* 
Aenj  who  were  on  the  way  to  perdition^  bow  they  could 
become  reconciled  to  their  God.  He  woohl  make  liin 
fbUoweri  believe  that  lie  bad  once  been  taken  so  near  lo 
heaveB>  that  be  could  distinctly  hear  the  crowing  of  the 
eocka^  and  that  at  another  tiihe  lie  hail  been  borne  hy 
MMrirh  handa  tb  where  he  had  been  permitted  to  take  a 
peep  mfeii  the  beavenSf  of  which  there  were  threci  one  for 
the  ladlaasy  one  for  the  negroeis  and  another  for  the 
white  iteopl^*  That  of  the  Indians  he  observed  to  bi6  the 
baippiafet  of  the  three^  and  that  of  the  whites  the  unbapr* 
ffeat ;  for  tbey  werb  utider  chtatisement  for  their  ill  treat- 
BMit  of  the  Indians  and  for  possessing  theoiselves  of  tine 
land  which  God  had  given  to  them.  They  were  albo 
^uahed  for  making  beasts  of  the  negrdesr  by  sblling 
them  as  the  Indians  do  their  horses  and  dogs»  and  bfeat« 
log  them  anmercifaUyt  although  God  had  created  tbeni 
as  4reil  ai  the  rest  of  mankind. 

The  advdty  of  these  viaions  procured  him  hearers  far 
a  time  $  he  found*  however*  at  last,  that  the  Indians  be- 
came ladiflTerent  to  his  doctilnest  particularly  as  he  Be- 
quently  warned  them  not  to  drink  the  poison  brought  to 
them  by  the  winte  people,  of  which  his  congregatinhs 
were  very  fend*  Then  he  bethought  himself  Af  a 
Bkort  p6piriair  and  interesting  stibjecti  snil  began  to 
lirearh  against  wftchcrdft  and  tho^  nbo  d^alt  in  the 
Uack'aK*  Here  be  bad  all  the  passions  and  prejudices 
af  the  poor  Indians  oa  his  side,  and  he  did  not  fsil  to 
meet  with  the  genel*al  approbation,  wlieii  he  A6clMk6  to 
than  that  wizaards  were  getting  the  up|fer  haiid,  and 
wadd  destroy  the  mitiwaf  If  they  were  not  checked  iH 
their  edredr.  He  IravdMd  in  1775,  to  GosduwU^,  at 
the.  forks  of  Muskingum,  to  lay  this  business  before  the 
greatt  council  of  the  Detawares,  and  take  their  opinion 
npon  it.  The  first  report  which  the  MisBionaries  on  the 
Muskingum  heard  on  this  suiyect,  was  that  the  chiefs 
bad  at  first  united  in  having  every  conjurer  and  witch  in 
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the  nation  brought  to  an  account  and  paniahed  with  deatt« 
that*  boweverf  on  a  more  mature  conaiderationf  they  had 
thought  proper  in  the  first  place  to  ascertain  the  number 
and  names  not  only  of  those  who  were  lcnown»  but  eiren 
of  those  who  were  suspected  of  dealing  in  sorcerjTf  and 
Wangomend  was  appointed  to  cause  the  enumeration  to 
be  made.  He  accordingly  hastiiy  set  off  for  his  hornet 
and  on  his  arrival  immediately  entered  on  the  duties  of 
his  mission ;  when  behold !  it  was  diseoirered  that  tlie 
number  of  offenders  was  much  greater  than  had  been  at 
first  imagined)  and  he  found  himself  in  danger  of  ha? k^ 
bis  own  name  inserted  in  the  black  Ibt,  His  zealt  in 
consequence,  became  considerably  cooled,  and  by  the  time 
when  he  returned  the  chiefs  were  no  longer  disposed  to 
meddle  with  this  dangerous  subject,  justly  fearing  tiiat  it 
could  not  but  terminate  in  the  ruin  of  their  nation*  Wan* 
gomend,  therefore,  returned  to  his  former  mode  of  preacli- 
ing,  recommending  to  bis  hearers  to  purge  tbeoiselves 
from  sin  by  taking  certain  prescribed  medicineSf  and 
making  frequent  sacriftces  to  the  great  Spirit. 

The  last  whom  1  shall  take  notice  of  is  the  Prophet- 
warrior  Tceumsehf  lately  so  celebrated  among  us,  and 
who  lost  his  life  fn  the  last  war  at  the  battle  of  the 
Thames,  on  the  SOth  of  September,  1813,  at  the  age,  it  is 
said,  of  M  years.  The  details  of  his  military  life  have 
be<;n  made  sufficiently  known  through  the  medium  of 
journals  and  newspapers,  and  bis  famous  speech  to  the 
British  general  Pi*octor  delivered  at  Amherstburg  a  abort 
time  before  the  battle  which  decided  his  fate,  is  in  evtry 
body's  bands.*  But  his  character  as  a  prophet  and  the 
means  that  lie  took  to  raise  himself  to  power  and  fame 
are  not  so  well  nor  so  particularly  understood,  although 
it  is,  in  general,  admitted  that  he  was  admirably  skilled 
in  the  art  of  governing  Indians  through  the  medium  of 

*  Bet  Niles's  Weekly  KegiMeri  vol.  i.  p>  141.  vol.  r.  p.  174  and 
vol.  vi*  p.  111. 
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ibeir  |iaB8ioii8«     The  sketch  wliich  I  am  going  to  draw 
wiH  sofflcientljr  prove  how  well  this  opinion  is  founded. 

From  the  best  infonnation  that  1  was  able  to  obtain 
of  this  man»  he  was  by  nation,  a  Shawanese,  and  began 
his  career  as  a  preacher  much  in  the  manner  that  others 
had  done  before  him:  He  endeavoured  to  impress  upon 
the  minds  of  his  Indian  hearers,  that  they  were  a  distinct 
people  from  the  whites,  tliat  they  had  been  created  and 
placed  on  this  soil  for  peculiar  purposes,  and  that  it  had 
been  onlered  by  the  supreme  being  that  they  should  live 
unconnected  with  people  of  a  diflTerent  colour  from  their 
own.  He  painted  in  vivid  colours,  the  misery  that  they 
had  brought  upon  themselves  by  permitting  the  whites 
to  reside  among  them,  and  urged  tliem  to  unite  and  ex* 
pel  those  lawless  intruders  from  tlieir  country.  But  he 
soon  discovered  that  these  once  popular  topics  no  longer 
produced  any  eflPect  on  the  minds  of  the  dispirited  In« 
dians,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  persnade  them  to  re- 
sort to  strong  measures,  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the 
wlittes,  much  less  to  endeavour  to  drive  them  beyond  the 
great  lake.  He  had  long  observed  that  wlienever  he 
touched  on  the  subject  of  witohcrait,  his  discourses  were 
always  acceptable  to  his  hearers,  whose  belief  in  those 
snpemataral  powers,  instead  of  diminishing,  seemed  con* 
slantiy  to  gain  ground.  He  knew  that  his  predecessor, 
Wangomend,  had  failed  in  his  endeavour  to  gain  influ- 
ence and  power  by  availing  himself  of  these  popular  opi- 
nions. But  hte  ill  success  did  not  deter  him  from  ma- 
king tlie  same  attempts.  He  did  not,  however,  like  liimf 
seek  the  assistance  of  the  national  councils,  but  boldly 
determined  to  try  what  his  talents  and  courage  could  do 
without  any  other  aid.  There  is  a  saying  among  the 
Indians,  <«  That  God  ordained  man  to  live,  until  ail  his 
« teeth  are  worn  out,  his  eye  sight  dim  and  his  hair 
«<  grey.''  Of  this  he  artfully  availed  himself  to  |iersuade 
those  ignorant  people,  that  tlm  early  deaths  which  con- 
stantly took  place  could  not  be  attrtbated  to  any  natural 
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otMitf  tince  it  wm  the  will  of  God  tbtt  everj  mra  aiiMM 
live  to  M  adranced  old  age.  When  bo  feond  thai  bo  bad 
thus  obtained  a  faat  hold  on  tbe  minda  of  bia  bearoffBt  by 
tniaing  their  feara  of  the  powora  of  witohcrafit  to  the 
bigheat  pitch,  he  thoagh  it  waa  tiaM  to  work  on  their 
Ik]^»  and  after  gradoally  feeling  the  pulaea  of  thoao  ha 
bad  to  deal  with»  after  auoceaaively  throwing  out  a  great 
Aumber  of  hinta  and  insinuationat  the  eSbcta  of  wliich  ha 
carefully  observed,  he  at  laet  did  whal  no  preacher  befiNre 
him  bad  ventured  to  do,  by  declaring  that  tbe  great  Man- 
nitto  bad  endowed  hioi  with  aapernataral  powers,  to 
foretel  future  eventa*  and  to  discover  preaentaecreta,  and 
that  he  could  point  out  with  certainty,  not  only  thoee^ 
whether  nen  or  women,  who  were  in  the  full  poaseaeion 
of  the  art  of  witchcraft,  but  those  who  had  even  a  line* 
ture  of  it,  however  anuU.  His  bold  assertions  met  with 
implicit  belief,  and  be  obtained  by  that  meaas  auck  an 
unlimited  command  over  a  credulous  moltitudef  tUai  at 
laat,  be  bad  only  to  speak  tbe  word,  or  even  to  nodi  and 
the  pile  was  quicldy  prepnred  by  wiUing  «xecutiooara  to 
put  to  death  whomsoever  he  thoiigbt  proper  to  devotOi 
Here  was  a  wide  field  opened  for  tbe  gratification  of  tks 
worst  passwns.  Whoever  thought  himself  iqfured,  it- 
nonnced  his  enemy  as  a  wizsard ;  the  least  real  or  pre- 
tended cause  of  resentment,  nay,  even  a  palliy  bribe# 
would  bring  the  moat  innocent  man  to  the  pile  or  Iobm- 
bawk,  and  no  one  availed  Irimaelf  more  of  this  firantic 
delusion  of  the  po|rolace,  than  the  great  prophet  himselCi 
Having  his  spies  out  in  every  direction,  he  well  knew 
who  were  his  ft*iends  and  who  bia  eneaMea,  and  wo  to  aU 
who  were  reported  to  him  or  even  auapected  by  him  to 
be  of  the  laUer  class !  Tbe  tyrant  Imd  on^  to  wall  their 
deaths,  and  bis  commands  no  one  dnfat  cootradiot,  hot 
all  were  ready  to  execute^ 

Among  the  number  of  liis  Victims  was  tiie  v\enerable 
Wyandot  Chief  Sha-tey-ya-raw-yab,  called  by  tbe  whites 
iMiher-Upt.    He  waa  one  of  tjictoo  wha  in  A4lgust  1795 


tigMA  the  trM^y  of  Greenville  on  bebelf  of  the  Uwpam 
tribe.  Hie  oply  crime  vna  honeetjTy  and  the  boBonriible 
cbanicter  which  he  bad  acquired.  In  a  fit  of  jealoosj 
TecumsMsh  ordei*ed  him  to  be  put  to  deaths  and  his  com- 
mands were  but  too  readily  obeyed.  I  cannot  conclade 
this  chapter  better  than  by  an  accoontof  bis  deatb»  whjch 
was  transmitted  to  me  at  the  time  (in  August^  1810)  by 
•  respectable  and  phiiaotbropic  gentleman  in  the  state  ef 
Ohio.  Tbe  relation  which  I  here  transcribe  was  accom- 
panied witb  the  foUowii^  letter : 

*^  Bear  Sir*— I  here  enclose  an  imperfect  sketch  ef  tbe 
M  executk)n  of  an  unfortunate  Indian.  From  your  bene- 
^  Tolent  exertions,  fur  many  years^  to  ameliorate  thehr 
^<  condttien»  and  the  confidence  reposed  in  you  by  themt 
<c  I  trust  you  may  have  it  in  yoar  power  successtbily  to 
^*  oppose  the  wasteful  influence  ef  tbi«i  prophet  over  these 
«« too  credulous  people.  It  is  the  ofiice  of  bomaaity  and 
<«  worthy  of  tlie  attention  of  the  society  of  tbe  United 
•(  Brethren.  I  may  be  incorrect  in  the  recital  of  some 
«*of  the  circum8t<ance8 ;  it  was  given  to  me  from  respect- 
er able  searees ;  sources^  in  my  opinion«  entitled  te 

<«  I  ami  kc»** 


AOCQUJTT  OJr  ^W^  QbATU  of  L&iTUEB-LlPS, 

«  This  uofortuoate  Clii^f  of  the  3eneca*  tribe*  who  had 
« Attained  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age,  had  pitched  his 
<<  camp  a  few  miles  west  af  the  town  of  Worthington  in 
i*  |he  county  of  Franklinton.  From  his  constant  attach* 
«  ment  to  tbe  principles  of  honesty  and  integrity^  lie  hfid 
«  obtained  a  certificate  from  an  oflicer  of  the  government 

*  This  appean  to  be  a  mistake ;  Leather-lips,  as  has  been  stated 
above,  was  a  chief  of  the  Wjandots  or  Hnrons,  and  is  so  styled  in  the 
treaty  of  Greenrille,  otherwise  called  Wayne's  Treaty,  where  he  was 
one  of  the  representatives  of  that  nation- 
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<«  as  a  testiiDonial  of  the  propriety  of  his  deportcDent 
«  This  aged  Chief  was  suspected  by  the  ProjAeU  a  man 
•cofa  restless  turbnient  spirit,  who  by  his  exceeding  ad* 
«  dress,  has  obtained  an  unbounded  influence  over  many 
«  of  the  northern  and  western  tribes  of  Indians,  by  ini* 
«  pressing  upon  their  minds  a  belief  that  he  Is  endowed 
« with  supernatural  Icnowledge,  and  can  foretel  events 
M  yet  to  come.  This  is  the  same  prophet  who  gathereil 
**  the  Indians  at  Greenville  a  few  years  ago^  from  which 
•<  meeting  so  much  was  apprehended.  In  order  that  he 
« should  no  longer  have  any  thing  to  apprehend  from 
**  him  (this  Indian)  he  issued  orders  for  his  immediate 
*•  death.  These  orders  were  given  to  Crantf*  a  chief  of 
•<  the  Sandusky  tribes,  who  immediately  sat  out  with  four 
M  other  Indians,  in  quest  of  the  old  chief*  About  three 
<«  weeks  ago,  they  found  out  his  camp,  and  immediately 
«  sent  his  brother  to  him  (who  was  one  of  their  party) 
«<  with  a  piece  of  bark,  on  which  they  had  painted  a  to« 
«  mahawk,  as  a  token  of  his  death  !  On  the  same  day, 
*<  Crane  and  his  party  spoke  publicly  in  the  settlements 
<<  of  the  whites  of  their  intention  to  kill  him.  When  they 
«<  sat  out  for  his  camp  they  were  accompanied  by  Ave 
«  white  men,  amongst  whcim  was  ajiMtice  of  the  peacit  no 
€t  doubt  to  gratify  their  curiosity.  Upon  tlieir  arrival  at 
« the  camp,  they  informed  him  of  the  object  of  their  mis- 
«sion,  and  that  he  must  prepare  to  meet  his  fate!  In 
«  vain  did  he  remonstrate  against  tlie  cruelty  of  the  sen- 
<«  tence  J  he  told  them  that  he  was  an  old  man,  and  must 
<<soon  die ;  that  if  they  would  spare  him  they  might  have 
«<  his  camp,  and  that  lie  would  go  far  beyond  the  Missis- 
<*sippi,  where  lie  would  never  again  be  heard  of.  He 
«<  also  alleged,  that  he  was  a  man  of  honesty,  and  had 

*  The  Indian  name  of  this  chief  was  Tar-h£ ;  he  wai  also  a  Wyan- 
dot or  Huron*  and  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Greenville  treaty*  Hov 
great  must  have  Keen  the  power  of  Tecumseh^  who  trusted  the  execu- 
tion of  Leather-lips  to  a  chief  of  the  same  nation! 
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^*  done  nothing  to  incur  so  hard  a  fate !  One  ot  the  white 
^<  men  also  made  an  offer  of  his  horse,  to  save  the  old 
^  man  from  the  impending  storm.  Those  offers  all  prov- 
«•  ed  ineffectual.  All  hopes  of  a  reconciliation  now  gone, 
<<  he  prepared  to  meet  his  fate  with  becoming  dignity. 
«( While  the  Indians  were  digging  his  grave*  he  dressed 
'<  himself  with  his  hest  clothes  in  the  war  style,  and  then 
'<  got  his  venison  and  refreshed  himself.  As  soon  as  the 
M  grave  was  finished,  he  went  to  it  and  knelt  down  and 
«<  prayed  most  fervently  !  He  then  took  an  affectionate 
<<  leave  of  the  Indians,  and  of  the  white  men  present,  and 
^*  when  he  came  to  the  one  who  had  offered  his  horse  to 
<<  redeem  him,  penetrated  with  gratitude,  he  burst  into  a 
M  flood  of  tears,  and  told  him  that  hi$  Ood  would  reward 
^  hinu  This  was  the  only  instance  in  which  the  least 
<<  change  could  be  perceived  in  his  countenance.  Ue  was 
<<  then  attended  to  the  grave  by  Crane — they  knelt  down, 
«<  while  Crane  offered  up  to  the  Great  Spirit  his  prayers 
<«in  his  behalf.*— The  btai  period  had  now  arrived;  they 
«<  arose  from  their  knees,  and  proceeded  a  few  paces,  and 
«« seated  themselTes  on  the  ground.  The  old  chief  inrlin. 
M  ed  forward,  resting  his  face  upon  his  band,  his  hand 
M  upon  his  knees ;  while  thos  seated,  one  of  the  young 
^  Indians  came  up  and  struck  him  twice  with  the  to- 
«<nohawk.  For  some  time  he  lay  senseless  on  the 
M  ground.  The  only  evidence  of  life  that  yet  remained, 
^  was  a  faint  respiration.  The  Indians  all  stood  around 
^in  solemn  silence:  finding  him  to  respire  longer  than 
^  they  expected,  th^  called  upon  the  whites  to  take  no- 
'« tice  how  hard  he  died,  and  pronounced  him  a  witch— 
«« no  good— they  struck  him  again  and  terminated  his 
«  existence.  He  was  then  borne  to  the  gra?e»  where  th9 
•<  last  Sad  office  was  soon  performed.'^ 
Vol.  I.  ^P  p 
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CHAPTER  XL* 


SHORT  NOTICE  OF  THE  INDIAN  CHIEFS  TAMANEND  AND 

TADEUSKUND. 


THE  name  of  Tamahehd  is  held  in  the  highest  ve- 
neration  among  the  Indians.  Of  all  the  chiefs  and  great 
men  which  the  Lenape  nation  ever  had,  lie  stands  fore- 
most on  the  list.  Bat  although  many  fabalous  stories 
are  circulated  about  him  among  the  whites,  but  little  of 
bis  real  history  is  known.  The  misfortunes  which  have 
befallen  some  of  the  most  beloved  and  esteemed  perso- 
nages among  the  Indians  since  the  Europeans  came- 
among  them,  prevent  the  survivors  from  indulging  in  the 
pleasure  of  recalling  to  mind  the  memory  of  their  virtues. 
No  white  man  who  regards  their  feelings,  will  introduce 
such  subjects  in  conversation  with  them. 

All  we  know,  therefore,  of  Tamanend  is,  that  he  was 
an  ancient  Delaware  chief,  who  never  bad  his  equal. 
He  was  in  the  highest  degree  endowed  with  wisdom,  vir- 
tue, prudence,  charity,  affability,  meekness,  hospitality, 
in  short  with  every  good  and  noble  qualification  that  a 
human  being  may  possess.  He  was  supposed  to  have 
bad  an  intercourse  with  the  great  and  good  Spirit ;  for 
be  was  a  stranger  to  every  thing  that  is  bad. 

When  Colonel  George  Morgan,  of  Princeton  in  New 
Jersey,  was,  about  the  year  1776,  sent  by  Congress  as 
an  agent  to  the  wiestern  Indians,  the  Delawares  confer- 
red on  him  the  name  of  Tamanend  in  honour  and  re- 
membrance of  their  ancient  chief,  and  as  the  greatest 
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mark  of  respect  which  they  could  shew  to  that  gentle- 
many  who,  they  said,  had  the  same  address,  affability  and 
meekness  aa  their  honoured  chief,  and  therefore,  ought 
to  be  named  after  him.     . 

The  fame  of  this  great  man  extended  even  among  the 
whites,  who  fabricated  numerous  legends  respecting  him^ 
which  I  never  heard,  however,  from  the  mouth  of  an  In- 
dian, and  therefore  believe  to  be  fabulous.     In  the  re- 
volutionary war,  his  enthusiastic  admirers  dubbed  him  a 
saint,  and  he  was  established  under  the  name  of  i9^.  Tamma* 
ny,  the  Patron  Saint  of  America.    His  name  was  inserted 
in  some  calendars,  and  hi»  festival  celebrated  on  the  firat 
day  of  May  in  every  year.     On  that  day  a  numerous 
society  of  his  votaries   walked  together  in  procession 
through  the  streets  of  Philadelphia,  their  hats  decorated 
with  buck's  tails,  and  proceeded  to  a  handsome  rural 
place  out  of  town  which  they  called  the  JFigwam^  where 
after  a  long  talk  or  Indian  speech  had  been  delivered, 
and  the  Calumet  of  peace  and  friendship  had  been  duly 
smoked,  they  spent  the  day  in  festivity  and  mirth.  After 
dinner,  Indian  dances  were  performed  on  the  green  in 
front  of  the  wigwam,  the  calumet  was  again  smoked, 
and  the  company  separated.  This  association  lasted  until 
some  years  after  the  peace,  when  the  public  spirited 
owner  of  the  wigwam,  who  generously  had  lent  it  every 
year  for  the  honour  of  his  favourite  saint,  having  fallen 
under  misfortune,  his  property  was  sold  to  satisfy  his 
creditors,  and  this  truly  American  festival  ceased  to  be 
observed.     Since  that  time,  other  societies  have  been 
formed  in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  I  believe  in  other 
towns  in  the  union,  under  the  name  of  Tammany ;  but  the 
principal  object  of  these  associations  being  party-politics, 
they  have  lost  much  of  the  charm  which  was  attached  to 
the  original  society  of  St.  Tammany,  which  appeared  to 
be  established  only  for  pleasure  and  innocent  diversion. 
These  political  societies,  however,  affect  to  preserve  In- 
dian forms  in  their  organisation  and  meetings.     They 
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are  are  presided  over  hj  a  Grand  Sacbeai«  and  their  other 
ofBrers  are  designated  by  Indian  titles.  They  meet  at 
their  «  wigwam/*  at  the  **  going  down  of  the  sunt"  in 
the  months  of  snows,  plantSt  fl«>wers9  &c.  Their  distin- 
guishing appellation  is  always  ««The  Ibmmany  Soci- 
ety.** 

TADEUSKirKD,  or  ndeuskung^  was  the  last  Delaware 
chief  in  these  parts  east  of  the  Allegheny  mountains. 
Bis  name  makes  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  history  of 
Pennsylvania  previous  to  the  revolution,  and  partic  ulariy 
towards  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  1756.  Before 
he  was  raised  to  the  station  of  a  chief,  he  had  signalised 
himself  as  an  able  counsellor  in  his  nation.  In  the  year 
1749,  he  joined  thft  Christian  Indian  congregation,  and 
the  following  year,  at  his  earnest  desire,  was  christened 
by  the  name  of  Gideon*  He  had  been  known  bi^fore  under 
that  of  Softest  John.  It  was  not  until  the  year  1  a54,  that 
his  nation  called  upon  him  to  assume  a  military  com- 
mand. The  French  were  then  stirring  up  the  Indians^ 
particularly  the  Oelawares,  to  aid  them  in  fighting  the 
English,  telling  them  that  if  they  suflfered  them  to  go  on 
as  they  before  had  done,  they  would  very  soon  not  have 
a  foot  of  land  to  live  on.  The  Susquehannah  and  Fork 
Indians  (Delawares)  were  then  in  want  of  a  leading:  cha* 
racter  to  advise  and  govern  them,  their  great,  good,  be- 
loved and  peaceable  chief  Tademe^  (commonly  called 
Tattemi)  having  some  time  before  been  murdered  in  the 
Forks  settlement  by  a  foolish  young  white  man.  Tlipy^ 
therefore,  called  upon  TadenRkund  to  take  upon  himself 
the  station  of  a  chief,  which«  having  accepted,  be  repair- 
ed to  Wyoming,  whither  many  of  the  Forks  Indians  fol- 
lowed him. 

Whatever  might  have  been  Tadenskund's  disposition 
towards  the  English  at  that  time,  it  is  certain  that  it  was 
a  difficult  task  for  him,  and  would  have  been  such  for 
any  other  chief,  to  govern  an  exasperated  people,  entire- 
ly devoted  to  the  opposite  interest.  This  may  account  for 
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liifliiothaTing  always  succeeded  in  grg^titying  ourgoTern- 
meat  to  the  extent  of  their  wishes.  Yet  he  did  much 
towards  lessening  the  cruelties  of  the  enemyt  by  l^eeping 
ap  an  intercourse  with  the  governor  of  Pennsylvaniat 
and  occasionally  drawing  many  from  the  theatre  of  war 
and  murderf  to  meet  the  colimial  authorities  at  Easton 
or  Philadelphia  for  the  negotiation  of  treaties,  by  which 
means  fewer  cruelties  were  committed  than  would  other- 
wise have  been. 

His  frequent  visits  to  the  governor,  and  to  the  people 
called  Quakers  (to  whom  he  was  much  attached,  because 
they  were  known  to  be  friendly  to  the  Indians)  excited 
much  jealousy  among  some  of  his  nation,  especially  the 
Monseys,  who  believed  that  he  was  carrying  on  some 
anderhand  work  at  Philadelphia  detrimental  to  the  na- 
tion at  large ;  on  which  account,  and  as  they  wished  the 
continuation  of  the  war,  they  became  his  enemies. 

From  the  precarious  situation  Tadeuskund  was  placed 
in,  it  was  easy  to  foresee  that  he  would  come  to  an  un- 
timely end.     Perhaps  no  Indian  chief  before  him  ever 
found  himself  so  delicately   situated;   mistrusted    and 
Warned  by  our  government  and  the  English  people  gene- 
rally, because  he  did  not  use  his  whole  endeavours  to 
keep  his  nation  at  peace,  or  compel  them  to-  lay  down 
the  hatchet;  and  accused  by  his  own  people  of  having  ta- 
ken a  bribe  from  the  English,  or  entered  into  some  se- 
cret agreement  with  them  that  would  be  of  benefit  to  him- 
self alone,  as  he  would  not  suffer  them  to  inflict  just  pu- 
nishment on  that  nation  for  the  wrings  they  had  done 
them,  but  was  constantly  calling  upon  them  to  make 
peace.    The  Five  Nations,  on  the  other  hand,  (the  ene- 
mies of  the  Delawares  and  in  alliance  with  Enj>:land,) 
blamed  him  for  doing  too  much  for  the  cause  which  they 
themselves  supported,  for  making  himself  too  busy,  and 
assuming  an  authority,  which  did  not  belong  to  him  the 
leader  of  a  band  of  wemen,  but  to  them,  the  Five  Na- 
tions alone. 
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To  do  justice  to  this  injured  chief,  the  true  secret  of 
his  apparently  contradictory  conduct  must  be  here  dis« 
closed.  It  is  said  by  those  Indians  who  iLnew  him  best,  and 
who  at  that  time  had  the  welfare  of  their  own  nation  much 
at  hearty  that  bis  great  and  sole  object  was  to  recover 
for  the  Ltnni  Ltnape  that  dignity  which  the  Iroquois  had 
treacherously  wrested  from  them ;  thence  flowed  the  bit- 
terness of  the  latter  against  him,  though  he  seemed  to  be 
promoting  the  same  interest  which  they  themselves  sup* 
ported.  He  had  long  hoped  that  by  shew  ing  friendship 
and  attachment  to  the  English,  h<^  would  be  able  to  con- 
vince them  of  the  justice  of  his  nation's  cause,  who  were 
yet  powerful  enough  to  make  their  alliance  an  object  to 
the  British  government*  but  here  he  was  greatly  mistaken. 
No  one  would  examine  into  the  grounds  of  the  controversy 
between  the  Dela wares  and  the  Five  Nations;  the  latteff 
on  the  contrary,  were  supported  in  their  unjust  preten- 
sions as  theretofore,  and  even  called  upon  to  aid  in  com- 
pelling the  Lenape  to  make  peace.  This  unjust  and  at 
the  same  time  impolitic  conduct,  of  which  I  have  before 
taken  sufficient  notice,*  irritated  to  the  utmost  the  spirit- 
ed nation  of  the  Delawares,  they  felt  themselves  insulted 
and  degraded,  and  were  less  disposed  than  ever  from 
complying  with  the  wishes  of  a  government  which  sport- 
ed in  this  manner  with  their  national  feelings,  and  called 
in  question  even  their  right  to  exist  as  an  independent 
people.^ 

Surrounded  as  he  was  withenemies^  Tadeusknnd  could 
not  escape  the  fate  that  had  long  been  intended  for  him. 
In  the  spring  of  1763,  when  the  European  nations  had 
made  peace,  but  the  Indians  were  still  at  war,  he  was 
burnt  up,  together  with  his  house,  as  he  was  lying  in  bis 
bed  asleep.  It  was  supposed  and  believed  by  many  who 
were  present^  that  this  dreadful  event  was  not  accidental, 

*  See  above  pftjpe  50*  and  Me  the  Brratii  with  reference  to  thait 
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but  bad  been  maturely  resolved  on  by  bis  enemieSf  who- 
ever they  were»  and  that  the  liquor  which  was  brought  to 
Wyoming  at  the  time»  was  intended  by  them  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enticing  him  to  drinks  that  they  might  tbe  more 
easily  effect  their  purpose.  A  number  of  Indians  were 
witnesses  to  the  fact  that  the  house  was  set  on  fire  from 
the  outside.  Suspicion  fell  principally  upon  the  Mingoes^ 
who  were  known  to  be  jealous  of  himf  and  fearful  of  his 
resentment,  if  he  should  succeed  in  insinuating  himself 
into  the  favour  of  the  English  and  making  good  terms 
with  them  for  his  nation.  It  is  said  that  those  Indians 
were  concerned  in  bringing  the  fatal  liquor  which  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  instrumental  to  the  execution  of  the 
design. 

While  Tadeuskohd  was  at  the  head  of  his  nation,  he 
was  frequently  distinguished  by  the  title  of  <«  King  of 
the  Delawares.^  While  passing  and  repassing  to  and 
from  the  enemy  with  messages,  many  people  called  him 
the  «« War  Trumpet''  In  his  person  he  was  a  portly 
well-looking  man,  endowed  with  good  natural  sense,  quick 
of  comprehension,  and  very  ready  in  answering  the  ques- 
tions pot  to  him.  He  was  rather  ambitious,  thought 
much  of  his  rank  and  abilities,  liked  to  be  considered  as 
the  king  of  his  country,  and  was  fond  of  having  a  retinue 
with  him  when  he  went  to  Philadelphia  on  business  with 
the  government.  His  greatest  weakness  was  a  fondness  for 
strong  drinks,  the  temptation  of  which  he  could  net  easi- 
ly resist,  and  would  sometimes  drink  to  excess.  This 
unfortunate  propensity  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  cause 
of  his  cruel  and  untimely  death. 
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CHAPTER  XLI, 


COMPUTATIOIC  OF  TmE-ASTBONOBilCAL  AND  GEOGRAw 

PHICAL  KNOWl^BDGE. 

r 

THE  Indians  do  not  reckon  as  wo  do*  by  dayet 
kat  by  nights.  Tbey  say :  «  It  is  so  many  nights'  tra- 
<<  veiling  to  such  a  place  f*  **  I  shall  return  home  in  so 
^  many  nights,"  tuu  Sometimes  pointing  to  the  Hea> 
Tens  they  say :  «  Yon  will  see  me  again  when  the  sou 
^stands  there/' 

Their  year  is,  like  ours,  divided  into  four  parts: 
springy  summeff  autumn  and  winter.    It  begins  with  the 
spring*  which»  they  sayt  is  the  youth  of  the  yeary  the  time 
when  the  spirits  of  man  begin  to  revivey  and  the  plants 
and  flowers  again  put  forth.     These  seasons  are  again 
subdivided  into  months  or  moons,  each  of  which  has  a 
particular  name,  yet  not  the  same  among  all  the  Indian 
tribes  or  nations ;  these  denominations  being  generally 
suited  to  the  climate  under  which  they  respectively  live^ 
and  the  advanti^s  or  benefits  which  they  enjoy  at  the 
time.    Thus  the  Lenape,  while  they  inhabited  the  coon* 
try  bordering  on  the  Atlantic^  called  the  month  which 
we  call  March  «<  the  shad  moon/'  because  this  fish  at  that 
time  begins  to  pass  from  tlie  sea  into  the  fresh  water  ri- 
Tersy  where  they  lay  their  spawn ;  but  as  there  is  no  such 
fish  in  the  country  into  which  they  afterwards  reroovedy 
they  changed  the  name  of  that  month,  and  called  it  « the 
<<  running  of  the  sop"  or  « the  «iff  ar*making  monthy"  be- 
cause it  is  at  that  time  that  the  sap  of  the  maple  treoy 
from  which  sugar  is  made,  begins  to  ran ;  April,  they 
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cmll ''  the  tpring  month,"  May,  the  planHf^  month,  Jone, 
the  fawn  month,  or  the  month  in  which  the  deer  hring 
forth  their  yonng,  or,  again,  the  month  in  which  the  hair 
of  the  deer  changes  to  a  reddish  colour.  They  call  Jnly 
the  Mummer  month ;  Augast,  the  month  of  roasHng  ears, 
that  is  to  say,  in  which  Clie  ears  of  com  are  fit' to  be 
roasted  and  eaten.  September,  they  cali  the  autumnal 
month,  October,  the  gathering  or  harve$t  month ;  Decem- 
ber,  the  hunting  month,  it  being  the  time  when  the  stags 
have  all  dropped  their  antlers  or  horns.  January  is 
called  the  mguH  or  squirrel  month,  for  now  those  animals 
come  out  of  their  holes,  and  lastly,  they  cali  February 
the  frog  month,  because  on  a  warm  day  the  frogs  then 
begin  to  croak. 

Some  nations  call  the  month  of  January  by  a  name 
which  denotes  ^  the  sun's  return  to  them,''  probably  be- 
cause in  that  month  the  days  begin  to  lengthen  agaUi. 
As  I  have  said  before,  they  do  not  all  caH  the  months  by 
the  same  name ;  even  the  Monseys,  a  tribe  oP  the  Dela« 
wares,  diflbr  among  themselves  in  the  denominations  which 
they  give  to  them. 

The  Indians  say  that  when  tlie  leaf  of  the  white  oak, 
which  puts  forth  in  the  spring,  is  of  the  sfaee  of  thd  ear  of 
a  mouse,  it  is  time  to  plant  com ;  they  observe  that  now 
the  whipperwill  has  arrived,  and  is  continually  hovering 
over  them  calling  oat  his  Indian  name  ^  fFekobif*^  in  or* 
der  to  remind  them  of  the  planting  time,  as  if  he  said  to 
them  <<  Saekiheck  !  go  to  planting  corn !'' 

They  calculate  their  ages  by  some  remarkable  event 
which  has  taken  place  within  their  remembrance,  as,  for 
Instance,  an  uncommonly  severe  winter,  a  very  deep 
snow,  an  extraordinary  freshet,  a  general  war,  the  build- 
ing of  a  new  town  or  city  by  the  white  people,  &c.  Thus 
I  have  heard  old  Indians  say  more  than  fifty  years  ago, 
that  when  their  brother  Miquon  spoke  to  tlieir  forefa- 
thers, they  were  of  su^h  an  age  or  size,  they  could  catch 
butterflies,  or  hit  a  bird  with  the  bow  an  j  arrow.    I  have 
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bMrd  others  say  (atluditig  to  the  bard  winter  of  1789— 
40)  that  they  were  bom  it  that  time,  or  that  they  were 
then  so  talU  could  do  certain  :  particular  tbiaii^  or  bad 
already  eonie  grey  hair  on  their  bcade.  When  they 
could  not  refer  precisely  to  some  of  those  remarkaUo 
epochfly  they  woald  say  •«  so  many  winters  after.*' 

The  geographical  knowledge  of  the  Indians  is  really 
astonishing*  1  do  not  mean  the  knowledge  of  Riaps»  for 
they  ha? e  nothing  of  the  kind  to  aid  them  $  but  their 
practical  acqusintence  with  the  country  that  they  inhabit. 
They  can  steer  directly  through  the  woods  in  clottdy 
weather  as  well  as  in  sunshine  lo  the  place  they  wish  to 
go  to,  at  the  distance  of  two  hundred  miles  and  nore» 
When  the  white  people  express  their  astonisbmeait  or 
enquire  how  they  can  hit  a  distant  point  with  so  much 
ease  and  exactness,  they  smile  and  answer:  tcHow  caw 
<<  we  go  wrong  when  we  know  where  we  are  to  go  to  ?*' 
There  are  many  who  coiyecture  that  they  regulate  their 
course  by  certain  signs  or  marks  on  the  trees,  as  for  in- 
staacet  that  those  that  have  the  thickest  bark  are  ex* 
posed  to  the  north,  and  other  similar  obsermtions,  hot 
those  who  think  so  are  mistaken.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
Indians  haTo  an  accurate  knowledge  of  all  the  streams 
of  consequence  and  the  courses  which  they  run  ;  they 
can  tell  directly  while  travelling  along  a  stream,  whethtf 
large  or  small,  into  what  larger  stream  it  empties  itseK 
They  know  bow  to  take  the  advantage  of  dividing  ridges^ 
where  the  smaller  streams  have  their  heads  or  from 
whence  they  take  their  source,  and  in  travelling  on  the 
mountains,  they  have  a  full  view  of  the  country  rounds 
and  can  perceive  the  point  to  which  their  march  in  dl» 
reeled. 

Their  knowledge  of  astronomy  is  very  limited.  They 
have  names  for  a  few  of  the  stars  and  take  notice  of  their 
movements.  The  polar  star  points  out  to  them  by  night 
the  course  which  they  are  to  take  In  the  morning.  They 
distinguish  the  phases  of  the  moon  by  particular  names  ; 
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tliey  say  the  <<  new  moon/*  the  ••  round  mnony^  (when 
it  is  full),  and  when  in  its  decline,  they  say  it  is  **  half 
round." 

They  ascribe  earthquakes  to  the  moving  of  the  great 
tortoise,  which  bears  the  Island  (Continent)  on  its  back, 
They  say  he  shakes  himself  or  changes  his  position. 
They  are  at  a  loss  how  to  account  for  a  solar  or  lunar 
eclipse ;  some  say  the  sun  or  moon  is  in  a  swoon,  others 
that  it  is  involved  in  a  very  thick  cloud. 

A  constant  application  of  the  mind  to  observing  the 
scenes  and  accidents  which  occur  in  the  woods,  together 
with  an  ardent  desire  to  acquire  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  various  objects  which  surround  them,  gives  them, 
in  many  respects,  an  advantage  over  the  white  people, 
which  will  appear  from  the  following  anecdote. 

A  white  man  had,  at  his  camp  in  a  dark  night,  shot  an 
Indian  dog,  mistaking  it  for  a  wolf  which  had  the  night 
before  entered  the  encampment  and  eaten  up  all  the  meat. 
The  dog  mortally  wounded,  having  returned  to  the 
Indian  camp  at  the  distance  of  a  mile,  caused  much 
grief  and  uneasiness  to  the  owner,  the  more  so  as  he 
suspected  the  act  had  been  committed  from  malice  to* 
wards  the  Indians.  Be  was  ordered  to  enquire  into  the 
matter,  and  the  white  man  being  brought  before  him, 
candidly  confessed  that  he  had  killed  the  dog,  believing 
it  to  be  a  wolf.  The  Indian  asked  him  whether  he  could 
fiot  discern  the  difference  between  the  <«  steps"  or  tranip- 
ling  of  a  wolf  and  that  of  a  dog,  let  the  night  be  ever  so 
dark  ?  The  white  man  answered  in  the  negative,  and 
said  he  believed  no  man  alive  could  do  that ;  on  which  the 
whole  company  burst  out  into  laughter  at  the  ignorance 
of  the  whites  and  their  want  of  skill  in  so  plain  and  com- 
pon  a  matter,  and  the  delinquent  was  freely  forgiven. 
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CHAPTER  XLII. 


GENERAL  OBSEBVATIONS  AND  ANECDOTES. 


I  HOPE  I  sliall  be  excused  for  bringing  here  to« 
getber  into  one  Yiew  a  few  obaervalions  and  anecdotes 
wbich  eitber  could  not  well  find  tbeir  places  under  any 
of  tbe  preceding  divisions  of  my  sabjec<^  or  escaped  my 
recollection  at  tbe  proper  time.  Tbese  additional  traits 
will  contribute  sometbing  to  forming  a  correct  Idea  of 
tbe  Indian  cbaracter  and  manners. 

I  bave  observed  a  great  similarity  in  tbe  cnstomsy 
usages,  and  opinions  of  tbe  different  nations  tbat  I  have 
8een»*bowever  distant  from  eacb  otber^  and  even  thoogh 
tbeir  languages  differ  so  mucb  tbat  no  traces  of  a  common 
origin  can  be  found  in  tbeir  etymology.  Tbe  uniformly 
wbicb  exists  in  tbe  manners  of  tbe  Cbristian  nations  of 
Europe  is  attributed  to  tbeir  common  religion  and  to 
tbeir  baving  once  been  connected  togetber  as  parts  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  But  no  such  bond  of  union  appears  to 
have  subsisted  between  the  Iroquois,  for  instance,  and  the 
Delawares,  and  yet,  tbe  language  excepted,  they  resem- 
ble each  other  considerably  more  than  tbe  inhabitants  of 
some  European  countries.  I  shall  not  endeavour  to  ac- 
count  for  this  remarkable  fact,  but  I  think  it  my  duty  to 
state  it 

I  have  shewn  in  a  former  chapter*  that  the  mythologi- 
cal notions  of  the  Delaware  Indians  prevailed  in  the  same 
manner  among  the  Wabash ;  it  is  not  in  that  alone  tbat 
tbos6  nations  resemble  each  other,  though  living  at  a 
great  distance.  It  is  the  custom  among  tbe  Delawares 
tbat  if  a  hunter  shoots  down  a  deer  when  another  per- 

•  Ch.  34.  pp.  348.  349. 
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Qon  18  presenty  or  even  accidentally  comes  by  before  the 
skin  is  talsen  ott,  he  presents  it  to  hiniy  saying,  «<  Friend^ 
<<  skin  your  deer»''  and  immediately  walks  oK  William 
Wells*  whom  I  have  before  spoken  of,  once  paid  me  thto 
compliment^  and  when  I  asked  him  the  reason»  he  an* 
swered  that  it  was  the  custom  among  the  Indians  on  the 
Wabash* 

In  the  year  17M9 1  travelled  with  a  number  of  Indian 
chiefs  of  various  tribes  from  Post  Yincennes  to  Marietta, 
and  I  found  in  most  instances  that  their  usages  and  cus« 
toms  were  the  same  that  I  had  observed  among  the  Dela- 
wares. 

The  Indians  in  general,  although  they  understand  and 
speak  our  language,  yet  prefer  speaking  to  a  white  man 
through  an  interpreter*  For  this  they  give  various  rea- 
sons* With  some  it  is  a  matter  of  pride ;  as  their  chieb 
deliver  their  public  speeches  through  interpreters,  they 
think  that  they  appear  with  more  dignity  when  they  do 
the  same.  Others  imagine  that  their  words  will  have 
greater  weight  and  effect  when  expressed  in  proper 
grammatical  language,  while  some  are  afraid  of  commit- 
ting mistakes  when  speaking  in  an  idiom  not  their  own* 
Particolariy  when  they  have  a  joke  to  pass,  a  hint  to  give^ 
or  a  shrewd  remark  to  make,  they  wish  it  to  have  all  the 
advantages  of  a  good  translation,  and  that  their  wit  may 
not  be  spoiled  by  a  foreign  accent,  improper  espressioni 
«r  awkward  delivery. 

Though  the  Indian  is  naturally  serious,  he  does  not 
dislike  a  jest  on  proper  occasions,  and  will,  sometimes 
even  descend  to  a  pun.  Once  at  a  dinner  given  at  Mari- 
etta by  the  late  colonel  Sproat,  to  a  number  of  gentlemen 
and  Indian  chiefs  of  various  tribes,  a  Delaware  chief, 
named  George  Washington,  asked  me  what  the  name  of 
our  good  friend,  the  Colonel,  meant  in  the  Lenape  lan- 
guage ?  It  should  be  observed  that  Colonel  Sproat  was 
remarkably  tall.  I  told  him  that  Sphmt  (for  so  the  name 
is  pronounced)  mc^^nt  in  English  a  shoot,  or  twig  of  a 
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tree.    «  Nof  no/'  replied  the  Indiaoy  <«  no  ekoot  or  twigt 
«  but  tlie  trtt  itofir/' 

I  have  spoken  before*^  of  the  wit  of  the  Indiaas,  and 
the  shrewd  and  pointed  remarks  which  they  occasionallj 
make^  but  passed  rather  iightlj  on  the  subject.  A  few 
characteristic  anecdotes  will  best  seppiy  this  deftciency. 

An  Indian  who  spoke  good  English,  came  one  day  to 
a  house  where  I  was  on  business,  and  desired  me  to 
ask  a  man  who  was  there  and  who  owed  him  some  money, 
to  give  an  order  in  writing  for  him  to  get  a  little  salt  at 
the  store,  which  he  would  take  in  part  payment  of  his 
debt.    The  man,  after  reproving  the  Indian  for  speaking 
through  an  interpreter  when  he  coold  speak  such  good 
English,  told  him  that  he  must  call  again  in  an  bourns 
time,  for  be  was  then  too  m.uch  engaged.    The  Indian 
went  out  and  returned  at  the  appointed  time^  when  he  was 
put  off  again  for  another  hour,  and  when  he  came  tlit 
third  time,  the  other  told  him  lie  was  still  engaged  and  he 
must  come  again  in  half  an  hour.    My  Indian  friend's 
patience  was  now  exhausted,  he  turned  to  me  and  ad* 
.  dressed  me  thus  in  his  own  language :  «<  Tell  this  man," 
said  he,  m  that  while  I  have  been  waiting  for  his  eonve* 
<<  nience  to  give  me  an  order  for  a  little  salt,  I  have  had 
«« time  to  think  a  great  deal.    I  fhonght  that  when  we 
« Indians  want  any  thing  of  one  another,  we  serve  each 
<<  other  on  the  spot,  or  if  we  cannot,  we  say  so  at  once, 
<<  but  we  never  say  to  any  one  <  call  again !  call  again! 
«  call  again !  three  times  call  again !'    Therefore  when 
«<  this  man  put  me  off  in  this  manner,  I  thov^ht  that,  to 
obe  sure,  the  white  people  were  very  ingenious,  and 
<<  probably  he  was  able  to  do  what  no  body  else  could* 
«<  I  thought  that  as  it  was  afternoon  when  I  first  came, 
«<  and  he  knew  I  bad  seven  miles  to  walk  to  reach  my 
<<camp,  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  stop  the  sun  in 
**  its  course,  until  it  suited  him  to  give  me  the  order  that  I 
«  wanted  for  a  little  salt.    So  thought  I,  I  sball  still  have 
**  day  light  enoughs  I  shall  reach  my  ^ amp  before  nigtit, 

•  Cb.  6.  p.  88. 
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^<  and  ttiall  not  be  obliged  to  walk  in  the  darlct  at  the 
M  rial^  of  falling  and  hurting  myself  by  the  way.  But 
M  when  I  saw  that  the  sun  did  not  wait  for  hinit  and  1 
M  had  at  least  to  walk  seven  miles  in  an  obscure  night»  I 
<<  thou^  then»  that  it  would  be  better  if  the  white  people 
«<  were  to  leafn  something  of  the  Indians*'* 

1  once  asked  an  old  Indian  acquaintance  of  minet  who 
kad  come  with  his  wife  to  pay  me  a  visit,  where  be  had 
been,  that  I  had  not  seen  him  for  a  great  while  7  «  Don't 
^  you  kiiow/'  he  answered,  <<  that  the  white  people  some 
«<  time  ago  summoned  us  to  a  treaty,  to  buy  land  of 
«<  them  1^^^*  That  is  true,"  replied  1,  <•  I  had  indeed  for- 
'«  gotten  it;  I  thought  you  was  just  returned  from  your 
^  fall  hunt'' -— M  No,  no,'*  replied  the  Indian,  «•  my  fall 
»  hunt  baa  been  lost  to  me  thie  season ;  I  had  to  go  and 
M  get  my  share  of  the  purchase  money  for  the  land  we 
«<  aold." — •<  Well  then."  said  1,  «<  I  auppose  you  gbt 
«« enough  to  satisfy  you  ?" 

IimiAir.  « I  can  shew  you  all  that  I  got  I  have  recel* 
<<Ted  such  and  such  articles,  (naming  them  and  the 
^  quantity  of  each),  do  you  think  that  is  enough  7" 

HscKBW.  « That  I  cannot  know,  unless  you  tell  me 
'( how  muck  of  the  land  which  was  sold  came  to  your 
«  share.'* 

IivoiAK.  (after  considering  a  little)  «<  Well,  yqu,  my 
<<  friend !  know  who  I  am,  you  know  I  am  a  kind  of  chief. 
M 1  am,  indeed,  one,  though  none  of  the  greatest  Nei« 
^  ther  am  I  one  of  the  lowest  grade,  but  1  stand  about  In 
^  the  middle  rank.  Now,  as  such,  1  think  1  was  edti'* 
<<  tied  to  as  much  land  in  the  tract  we  sold  as  would  Ue 
<•  within  a  day's  walk  from  this* spot  to  a  point  due 
«<  north,  then  a  day's  walk  from  that  point  to  another 
<<  due  west,  from  thence  another  day's  walk  due  souths 
^  then  a  day's  walk  tu  where  we  now  are.  Now  yoa 
<«  can  tell  me  if  what  I  have  ahewn  you  is  enough  for  all 
M  the  land  lying  between  these  f»ur  marks  2" 
BjftCfiBW.  <<  ll%ott  have  made  your  bargain  so  with 
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«( the  white  people,  it  is  all  right,  and  you  probably  hafo 
"receiveiLyoar  share.'' 

.IirDiAH.  <«Ah!  but  the  white  people  made  the  bar- 
<<  gain  by  themeelveSf  withoot  coneolting  as.  They  told 
<«  U8  that  they  would  ghre  us  so  muchf  and  no  more.'' 
Hbckbw.  <<  Well,  and  yon  consented  thereto  V^ 
Ijtdiav.  ^<  What  could  we  do,  when  they  told  ns  that 
« they  must  have  the  land,  and  for  such  a  price  ?  Was 
<<  it  not  better  to  take  sonething  than  nothing  ?  for  they 
**  would  have  the  land,  and  so  we  took  what  they  gave 

Hegkew.  «« Perhaps  the  goods  they  gave  you  catne 
^  high  in  price*  The  goods  which  come  over  the  great 
•««  salt  water  lake  sometimes  vary  in  tlieir  prices." 

IiTDiAir.   «  The  traders  sell  their  goods  for  just  the 
<<  same  prices  that  they  did  before,  so  that  I  rather  think 
M  it  is  the  fond  that  has  fallen  in  value.     We,  Indians, 
<'  do  not  understand  selling  lands  to  the  white  people ; 
^  for,  when  we  sell,  the  price  of  land  is  always  low ;  land 
«<  is  then  cheap,  but  when  the  white  people  sell  it  out 
'<  among  themselves,  it  is  always  dear,  and  they  are  sure 
^<  to  get  a  high  price  for  it.     I  had  done  much  better  if 
^  I  had  staid  at  home  and  minded  my  fall  hunt.     You 
<<  know  I  am  a  pretty  good  hunter  and  might  have  killed 
<<  a  great  many  deer,  sixty,  eighty,  perhaps  a  hundred, 
««and  besides  caught   many  racoons,  beavers,   otters, 
«« wild  cats,  and  other  animals,  while  I  was  at  this  treaty. 
^  I  have  often  killed  five,  six,  and  seven  deer  in  one  day. 
'<  Now  I  have  lost  nine  of  the  best  hunting  weeks  in  the 
u  season  by  going  to  get  what  you  see ! '   We  were  tqld 
«« the  precise  time  when  we  must  meet    We  came  at  the 
«<  very  day,  but  the  great  white  men  did  not  do  so,  and 
«<  withoot  them  nothing  could  be  done.    When  after  some 
•<  weeks  they  at  last  came,  we  traded,  we  sold  our  lands 
«« and  received  goods  in  payment,  and  when  that  was  over, 
'<  I  went  to  my  hunting  grounds,  but  the  best  time,  the 
«f  rutting  time,  being  over,  I  killed  butll  few.  Now,  help 
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*<  me  to  count  up  what  I  have  lost  by  going  to  the  treaty. 
<*  Put  down  eighty  deer;  say  twenty  of  them  were  bucks^ 
«  each  buckskin  one  dollar ;  then  sixty  does  and  young 
«f  bucks  at  two  skins  for  a  dollar;  thirty  dollars,  and 
<«  twenty  for  the  old  bucks,  make  fifty  dollars  lost  to  me 
^<  in  deer  skins.  Add,  then,  twenty  dollars  more  to  this 
«<  for  racoon,  beaver,  wild  cat,  black  fox,  and  otter 
<<  skins,  and  what  does  the  whole  amount  to  ?" 

Heckew.  <•  Seventy  dollars.'* 

Indian.  <<  Well,  let  it  be  only  seventy  dollars,  but 
**  how  much  might  I  have  bought  of  the  traders  for  this 
«<  money  !  How  well  we  might  have  lived,  1  and  my  fa- 
«<  mily  in  the  woods  during  that  time !  How  much  meat 
<<  would  my  wife  have  dried  f  how  much  tallow  saved 
«  and  sold  or  exchanged  for  salt,  flour,  tea  and  choco- 
<<  late !  All  this  is  now  lost  to  us ;  and  had  I  not  such  a 
"good  wife  (stroking  her  under  the  chin)  who  planted 
«  8o  much  corn,  and  so  many  beans,  pumpkins,  squashes, 
«  and  potatoes  last  summer,  my  family  would  now  live 
<<  most  w*retchedly«  I  have  learned  to  be  wise  by  going 
<<to  treaties,  I  shall  never  go  there  again  to  sell  my  land 
«  and  lose  my  time.'' 

I  shall  conclude  this  desultory  chapter  with  another 
anecdote  which  is  strongly  characteristic  of  the  good  sense 
of  the  Indians,  and  shews  how  much  their  minds  are  ca- 
pable of  thought  and  reflection. 

Seating  myself  once  upon  a  log,  by  the  side  of  an  In- 
dian, who  was  resting  himself  there,  being  at  that  time 
actively  employed  in  fencing  in  his  corn  field,  I  observed 
toiiim  that  be  must  be  very  fond  of  working,  as  I  never 
saw  him  idling  away  his  time,  as  is  so  common  with  the 
Indians.  The  answer  which  he  returned  made  conside- 
rable impression  on  my  mind ;  I  have  remembered  it  ever 
since,  and  I  shall  try  to  relate  it  as  nearly  in  his  own 
words  as  possible. 

<(  My  friend  !"  said^he,  <<  the  fishes  in  the  water  and  the 
<<  birds  in  the  air  and  on  the  earth  have  taught  me  to 
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<<  work ;  bj  their  examples  I  have  been  convinced  of  tiie 
«« necessitj  o{  labour  and  industrj.  When  1  waa  a  young 
**  man  I  loitered  a  great  deal  about,  doing  notbingt  just 
<<  like  the  other  IndianSf  who  eay  that  working  is  onlj 
**  fur  the  whites  and  the  negroes,  and  that  the  Indians 
« have  been  ordained  for  other  purpoaesy  to  boot  the 
<«  deer,  and  catch  tlie  beaver,  otter,  racoon  and  such  other 
«  animals.  But  it  one  day  so  happened,  that  while  a 
<<  hunting,  I  came  to  the  bank  of  the  Susquehannah,  where 
«<  I  sat  down  near  the  water's  edge  to  rest  a  little,  and 
<«  casting  my  eye  on  the  water,  I  was  forcibly  strack 
<<  when  I  observed  with  wliat  industry  the  Mmhg^diMgu$* 
«<  heaped  small  stones  together,  to  make  secure  places 
<<  for  their  spawn,  and  all  this  labour  they  did  with  their 
**  mouths  and  bodies  without  hands !  Aatonished  as  well 
*t  as  diverted,  I  lighted  my  pipe,  sat  a  while  smoking 
**  and  looking  on,  when  presently  a  little  bird  not  far 
«<from  me  raised  a  song  which  enticed  me  to  look 
« that  way ;  while  I  was  trying  to  distinguish  who  the 
«<  songster  was,  and  catch  it  with  my  eye9,  its  mate,  with 
«as  much  grass  as  with  its  bill  it  could  hold,  passed 
« close  by  me  and  flew  into  a  bttsb»  where  I  perceived 
« them  together  busy  building  their  nest  and  singing  as 
**  they  went  along.  I  entirely  forgot  that  1  was  a  bunt- 
<«  ing,  in  order  to  contemplate  the  objects  I  had  before 
«  me.  I  saw  the  birds  of  the  air  and  the  fishes  in  the 
«<  water  working  diligently  and  cheerfully,  and  all  this 
«<  without  hands !  I  thought  it  was  strange,  and  became 
**  lost  in  contemplation !  I  looked  at  myself,  I  saw  two 
« long  arms,  provided  with  hands  and  fingers  besides, 
«<  with  joints  that  might  be  opened  and  shut  at  pleasure. 
M  I  could,  when  I  pleased  take  up  any  thing  with  these 
«<  hands,  hold  it  fast  or  let  it  loose,  and  carry  it 
«  along  with  me  as  I  walked.  I  observed  moreover  that 
<«  I  had  a  strong  body  capable  of  bearing  fatigue,  and 
«<  supported  by  two  stout  legs,  with  which  I  could  climb 
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« to  the  top  of  the  highest  momituiis  and  descend  at  plea- 
•*  aare  into  the  valliee.  And  ta  it  possible^  said  I,  tbat 
<<  a  being  so  formed  as  I  aoif  was  created  to  live  in  idle- 
<<  nesSf  while  the  birds  who  ha?e  no  haadsi  and  nothing 
**  but  their  little  bills  to  help  them^  work  with  cheerful- 
«  ness  and  without  being  told  to  do  soi  Has  then  tlie 
"  great  Creator  of  man  and  of  all  living  creatures  given 
<<uie  all  these  limbs  for  no  purpose?  It  cannot  be;  I 
<'  will  try  to  go  to  work.  I  did  so  and  went  away  from  tho 
**  village  to  a  spot  of  good  landf  built  a  cabiUf  ehclosed 
<(  ground,  planted  corn,  and  raised  cattle.  Ever  since  that 
*f  time  I  have  enjoyed  a  good  appetite  and  sound  sleep ; 
<<  while  the  others  spend  their  nights  in  dancing  and  are 
«« suffering  with  hunger,  I  live  in  plenty  ;  I  keep  horses, 
«<  cows,  liogs  and  fowls ;  I  am  happy.  See !  my  friend ; 
^  the  birds  and  fishes  have  brought  me  to  reflection  and 
<«  taught  me  to  work !'' 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 


ADVICE  TO  THAVELLERS. 


NOTHING  h  so  common  as  the  indiscriminate 
charge  laid  upon  travellers  of  relating  strange  and  won- 
derhil  things  for  the  mere  purpose  of  exciting  admiration 
and  raising  themselves  into  consequence.  I  believe  for 
my  part  tbat  this  accusation  is  in  general  unjust  as  well 
as  unfair,  and  that  trarellers  seldom  impose  upon  others 
except  when  they  have  been  imposed  upon  themselves. 
The  discredit  which  they  have  fallen  into  is  more  owing 
to  their  errors  and  mistakes  than  to  wilful  imposition  and 
falsehood.    It  is  therefore  rendering  them  and  the  world 
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an  essential  service  to  point  oot  the  means  of  avoiding 
those  deceptions,  which  if  not  sofficiently  guarded  agaiii^» 
will  at  last  destroy  all  belief  in  the  accounts  given  by 
travellers  of  distant  nations  and  of  manners  and  customs 
different  from  our  own. 

The  first  and  most  important  thing  for  a  traveller  is  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  people  among 
whom  he  is.  Without  this  knowledge  it  is  impossible 
that  he  can  acquire  a  correct  notion  of  their  manners  and 
customs  and  of  the  opinions  which  prevail  among  them. 
There  is  little  faith  to  be  placed  in  those  numerous  voca- 
bularies of  the  languages  of  distant  *1iations  which  are  to 
be  found  in  almost  every  book  of  voyages  or  travels;  they 
are  generally  full  of  the  most  ridiculous  mistakes ;  at 
least  (for  I  must  speak  only  of  what  1  know)  tboA  which 
relate  to  the  Indian  languages  of  North  America.  I  was 
some  years  ago  shewn  a  vocabulary*  of  the  idiom  of  the 
Indians  who  inhabited  the  banks  of  the  DelawarCf  while 
Pennsylvania  was  under  the  dominion  of  the  Swedes* 
which  idiom  was  no  other  than  the  pure  Unami  dialect 
of  the  Lenape,  and  I  could  hardly  refrain  from  laughing 
at  tlie  numerous  errors  that  1  observed  in  it ;  for  instancey 
the  Indian  word  given  for  handf  in  fact  means  fnger. 
This  is  enough  to  shew  how  carelessly  those  vocabularies 
are  made,  and  how  little  their  authors  are  acquainted 
with  the  languages  that  they  pretend  to  teach. 

The  cause  of  these  mistakes  may  be  easily  accounted 
for.  When  pointing  to  a  particular  object  yoa  ask  an 
Indian  how  it  is  called,  he  never  will  give  you  the  name 
of  the  genu$f  but  always  that  of  the  species.  Thus  if  you 
point  to  a  tree,  and  ask  for  its  name*  the  answer  will  be 
oak,  beech,  chesnut,  maple,  &c.  aa  the  case  may  be.  Thus 
the  Swedish  author  of  the  vocabulary  that  I  have  men- 
tioned* probably  happened  to  point  to  a  fingetf  when  be 

*  Vocabularium  Btrbaro-Virgineorum,  bouttd  with  an  Indian 
translation  from  the  Swedish  of  Luther's  Catechism*  Stockholm^ 
1696*  duod. 
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asked  what  was  the  Indiaii  word  for  handf  and  oo  receir- 
log  the  answer^  without  further*  enquiry  enriched  bis 
woric  with  this  notable  specimen  of  Indian  learning. 

When  I  first  went  to  reside  among  the  Indians,  I  took 
great  care  to  learn  by  heart  the  words  JEtecn  VdeUounda* 
men  yun  9  which  mean  What  do  you  eaU  this  9    Whenever 
1  found  the  Indians  disposed  to  attend  to  my  enquiries,  I 
would  point  to  particular  objects  and  repeat  my  formulary, 
and  the  answers  that  they  gave  I  immediately  wrote 
down  in  a  book  which  I  kept  for  the  purpose ;  at  last 
when  I  had  written  about  half  a  dozen  sheets,  I  found 
that  I  had  more.than  a  dozen  names  for  <<  free,*'  as  many 
for  <«  JbA,''  and  so  on  with  other  things  and  yet  1  had  not 
a  single  generic  name.     What  was  still  worse,  when 
I  pointed  to  something,  repeating  the  name  or  one  of  the 
names  by  which  I  had  been  taught  to  call  it,  I  was  sure 
to  excite  a  laugh  i  and  when  in  order  to  be  set  right  I  put 
the  question  Xtocti,  &c.  I  would  receive  for  answer  a  new 
word  or  name  which  I  had  never  heard  before.    This 
began  to  make  me  believe  that  every  thing  was  not  as  it 
ihould  be,  and  that  I  was  not  in  the  right  way  to  learn 
the  Indian  language. 

It  was  not  only  in  substantives  or  the  proper  names  of 
things  that  I  found  myself  almost  always  mistaken.  Those 
who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  copiousness  of  the  In- 
dian languages,  can  hardly  form  an  idea  of  the  various 
shades  and  combinations  of  ideas  that  they  can  express. 
For  instance,  the  infinitive  Jtfitotn,  signifies  to  tatf  and 
so  does  Mohoan.    Now  although  the  first  of  these  words 
is  sufficiently  expressive  of  the  act  of  eating  something, 
be  it  what  it  may,  yet  the  Indians  are  very  attentive  to 
expressing  in  one  word  what  and  how  they  have  eaten, 
that  is  to  say  whether  they  have  been  eating  something 
which  needed  no  chewing,  as  pottage,  mush  or  the  like,' 
or  something  that  required  the  use  of  the  teeth.    In  the 
latter  case  the  proper  word  is  moAoan,  and  in  the  former 
guntemmen.    If  an  Indian  is  asked  fc^dajii  mttei  9  have 
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yott  eftteii  ?  he  will  answer  n*dapi  gnntamnun,  or  ifdofi 
mohoaf  aGCording  as  wbat  be  baa  eaten  did  or  did  not  re- 
quire the  aid  of  chewing.  If  he  has  eaten  of  both  kinds 
of  provistons  at  bis  mealf  he  will  then  use  the  generic 
wordy  and  say,  ft'dopi  mitoiy  which  means  generally,  / 
have  eaten. 

These  niceties  of  course  escaped  me,  and  what  was 
worse,  few  of  the  words  I  had  taken  down  were  correctly 
written.  Essential  letters  or  syllables,  wbicb  in  the  rapid- 
ity of  pronnnciation  had  escaped  my  ear,  were  almost 
every  where  omitted.  When  1  tried  to  make  use  of  the 
words  which  I  had  so  earefolly  collected,  I  found  I  was 
not  understood,  and  I  was  at  a  loss  to  diicover  the  cause 
to  which  I  might  attribute  my  want  of  success  in  the  ear- 
nest endeavours  that  I  was  making  to  acquire  the  Indian 
tongue. 

At  last  tliere  came  an  Indian,  who  was  conversant 
with  the  English  and  German,  and  was  mnch  my  friend. 
I  hastened  to  lay  before  him  my  learned  collection  of  In- 
dian words,  and  was  very  moch  astonished  when  he  ad- 
vised me  immediately  to  bom  tlie  whole,  and  writs  no 
more.    «  The  first  thing"  said  he,  « that  you  are  to  do 
M  to  learn  our  language  is  to  get  an  Indian  ear ;  when 
«« tliat  is  obtained,  no  sound,  no  syllable  will  ever  escape 
«  your  hearing  it,  and  you  will  at  the  same  time  learn 
<<  the  true  pronunciation  and  how  to  accent  yoor  words 
«<  properly ;  the  rest  will  come  of  itself/'    I  found  he  wss 
right    By  listening  to  the  natives,  and  repeating  the 
words  to  myself  as  they  spoke  them,  it  was  not  miny 
months  before  I  ventured  to  converse  with  them  and 
finally  understood  every  word  they  said.    The  Indians 
are  very  prond  of  a  white  man's  endeavouring  to  learn . 
their  langoage ;  they  help  him  in  every  thing  that  they 
can,  and  it  is  not  their  fault  if  he  does  not  succeed. 

The  language,  then^  is  the  first  thing  that  a  travetier 
ought  to  eadeavour  to  acquire,  at  least,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  make  hiowelf  understood  and  to  understand  others. 
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Witboat  this  indi8p«n8iUe  requisite  he  may  write  about 
tlie  soiiy  earth  and  atonesy  describe  trees  and  plants  that 
grow  on  the  aurfaciD  of  the  land,  the  birds  that  fly  in  tiie 
Air  and  the  fishes  that  swim  in  the  waters^  but  he  should 
by  no  OMans  attempt  to  speak  of  the  disposition  and  cha- 
mcters  of  the  human  bein£9  who  inhabit  the  country^ 
and  even  of  their  customs  and  manners,  whjch  it  is  im- 
possible for  Urn  to  be  sufficiently  acquainted  with*  And 
indeed,  even  with  the  advantage  of  the  language,  this 
knowledge  is  not  to  be  acquired  in  a  short  time,  so  dif> 
ferent  ia  the  impression  which  new  objects  make  upon  us 
at  first  sight,  and  that  which  they  produce  on  a  nearer 
view*  1  could  speak  the  Delaware  language  very  fluently 
but  I  was  yet  far  from  being  well  acquainted  with  the 
character  and  manners  of  the  JLenape. 

The  Indians  are  very  ready  to  answer  the  enquiries 
that  are  made  respecting  the  usages  of  their  country. 
But  they  are  very  much  disgusted  with  the  manner  which 
they  say  some  white  peo|de  have  of  asking  them  ques. 
iiona  on  questions,  without  allowing  them  time  to  give  a 
INToper  answer  to  any  one  of  them.  They,  on  the  con- 
trary, never  ask  a  second  question  until  they  have  re* 
ceived  a  fuU  answer  to  the  first.  They  say  of  those  who 
do  otiierwise,  that  they  seem  as  if  they  wished  to  know 
a  thing,  yet  cared  not  whether  they  knew  it  correctly  or 
properly.  There  are  some  men  who  before  the  Indians 
have  well  understood  the  question  put  to  them,  begin  to 
write  down  their  anawers ;  of  these  they  have  no  good 
opinion,  thinking  that  they  are  writing  something  unfa- 
vourable of  them. 

There  are  men  who  will  relate  incredible  stories  of  the 
Indians,  and  think  themselves  sufficiently  warranted  be- 
'  cause  they  have  Indian  authority  for  it.  But  these  men 
ought  to  know  that  all  that  an  Indian  says  is  not  to  be 
Kelied  upon  as  truth.  I  do  no  mean  to  say  that  they  are 
addicted  to  telling  falsehoods,  for  nothing  is  farther  from 
their  character ;  but  they  are  fond  of  the  marvellous^  and 
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when  they  find  a  white  man  inclined  to  listen  to  their 
tales  of  wonder*  or  credulous  enough  to  beliere  their  sn» 
p^rstittous  notions*  there  are  always  some  among  them 
ready  to  entertain  him  with  tales  of  that  description,  as 
it  gives  them  an  opportunity  of  diverting  themselves  in 
their  leisure  hours,  by  rdating  such  fabulous  stories, 
while  they  laugh  at  the  same  time  at  their  being  able  to 
deceive  a  people  who  think  themselves  so  superior  to 
them  in  wisdom  and  knowledge.     They  are  fond  of  try* 
ing  white  men  who  come  among  them,  in  order  to  see 
whether  they  can  act  upon  them  in  Uus  way  with  suc« 
cess*    Travellers  who  cannot  speak  their  language,  and 
are  not  acquainted  with  their  character,  manners  and 
usages,  should  be  more  particularly  careful  not  to  ask 
them  questions  that  touch  in  any  manner  upon  their  sn- 
perstitious  notions,  or,  as  they  are  often  considered  even 
by  themselves  «  fabulous  amusements.^     Nor  should  a 
stranger  ever  display  an  anxiety  to  witness  scenes  of  this 
kind,  but  rather  appear  indifferent  about  them.     In  this 
manner  he  cannot  be  misled  by  interested  persons  or 
those  ^ho  have  formed  a  malicious  design  to  deceive 
him.    Whenever  such  adisposition  appeare  (and  it  is  not 
difficult  to  be  discovered)  questions  of  this  kind  should 
be  reserved  for  another  time,  and  asked  in  a  preper 
manner  before  other  persons,  or  of  those  who  would  be 
candid  and  perhaps  let  the  enquirer  into  the  secret. 

1  have  been  led  to  consider  Carver,  who  otherwise  is 
deserving  of  credit  for  the  greatest  part  of  what  he  has 
written  on  the  character  of  the  Indians,  to  have  been  im- 
posed upon  in  the  story  which  he  relates  of  having  learn- 
ed by  means  of  a  conjurer  (the  chief  priest  of  the  Killis- 
tenoes,  as  he  calls  him)  who  pretended  to  have  had  a 
conversation  with  the  great  Spirit,  the  precise  time  when 
a  canoe  should  come,  and  certain  tradere  who  had  been 
long  expected  should  arrive.*  Had  Carver  resided  a 
longer  time  among  the  Indians,  so  as  to  have  acquired  a 

*  Canrer't  Travels,  Introdacitoni  p.  72.  Boiton  Edit,  1797- 
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nore  intiaiate  acquaintance  with  their  customs^*  he 
would  have  Icnown  that  they  hatre  one  in  particular 
(which  I  understand  is  universal  among  all  the  tribes), 
which  would  have  easily  explained  to  him  what  he  thought 
so  mysterious.  Whenever  they  go  out  on  a  journey, 
whether  far  or  near,  and  even  sometimes  when  tliey  go 
out  on  hunting  parties,  they  always  fix  a  day,  on  which 
they  either  will  returuf  or  their  friends  at  home  shall 
hear  from  them.  They  are  so  particular  and  punctual 
in  «<  making  their  word  true/'  as  they  call  it,  that  when 
they  find  that  at  the  rate  they  are  travelling,  they  would 
probably  be  at  home  a  day  or  so  sooner  than  the  time  ap- 
pointed, they  will  rather  lay  by  for  that  time  than  that  their 
word  should  not*be  precisely  made  good.  I  have  known 
instances  when  they  might  have  arrived  in  very  good 
time  the  day  preceding  that  which  they  had  appointedt 
but  they  rather  chose  to  encam|F  for  the  nighfei  though 
but  a  few  miles  distant  from  their  home.  They  urge  a 
variety  of  reasons  for  this  conduct.  In  the  first  place, 
they  are  anxious  not  to  occasion  disappointment  in  any 
case  when  they  can  avoid  it.  They  consider  punctuality 
as  an  essential  virtue,  because,  say  they,  much  often  de- 
pends upon  it,  particularly  when  they  are  engaged  in 
wars.  Besides,  when  the  day  of  their  return  is  certainly 
known,  every  thing  is  prepared  for  their  reception,  and 
the  family  are  ready  with  the  best  that  they  can  provide 
to  set  before  them  on  their  arrival.  Iff  however,  unfore- 
seen circumstances  should  pi*event  them  from  coming 
all  on  the  same  day,  one,  at  least,  or  more  of  tliem«  will 
be  sure  to  arrive,  from  whom  those  at  home  will  learn  all 
that  they  wish  to  know. 

On  all  important  occasions,  in  which  a  tribe  or  body 
of  Indians  are  concerned  or  interested,  whether  they  are 
looking  out  for  the  return  of  an  embassy  sent  to  a  dis- 

*  Carrer  was  only  14  months  in  the  Indian  country,  during  which 
time  he  says  he  travelled  near  4000  miles  and  visited  twelve  different 
nations  of  Indians* 

Vox,  I.  S  s 
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tant  nation^  for  messengers  with  ananswcfron  some  mat- 
ter of  consf  quenccy  Tor  runners  despatched  by  their  spies 
who  are  watching  an  enemy's  motions,  or  for  traders 
who  at  stated  periods  every  year  are  sare  to  meet  them 
at  certain  places,  tliey  always  take  proper  and  effica- 
cious measures  to  prevent  being  surprised. 

The  case  which  appears  to  have  excited  so  much  asto- 
nishment in  Captain  Carver,  I  believe  to  have  been  sim- 
ply this.  The  Indians  had  at  the  season  that  he  speaks 
of  failed  to  arrive  at  the  trading  place  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed. The  Indians  who  had  assembled  there  foi^  the 
purpose  of  meeting  them  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the 
cause  of  their  delay,  as  they  had,  no  doubt,  learned  it  by 
the  return  of  some  of  their  runners  sent  out  for  that  pur- 
pose, who,  as  is  their  custom,  probably  informed  them 
that  another  set  of  runners  would  be  in  the  next  day  with 
further  advices.  The* priest  must  have  known  aH  this, 
and  the  precise  spot  where  those  fresh  runifers  were  to 
encamp  the  night  preceding  their  arrival,  which  is  al- 
ways well  known  and  understood  by  means  of  the  regu- 
lar chain  of  communication  that  is  kept  op.  These 
runners  say  to  each  other,  pointing  to  the  heavens : 
«<  When  the  sun  stands  there,  I  will  be  here  or  al  aii^ 
**  a  particular  spot,"  which  they  clearly  designate.  The 
information  thus  given  is  sure  to  reach  in  time  the  chieft 
of  the  nation. 

The  manner  in  wiiich  this  priest  spoke  to  Captain  Car^ 
rer  of  his  pretended  intercourse  with  the  great  Spirity 
clearly  shews  the  deception  that  he  was  practising  upon 
him.  <«  The  great  Spirit,'*  said  he,  <<  has  not  IndhMd 
«« told  me  when  the  persons  we  expect  will  be  here,  but 
«f  to-morrow,  soon  after  the  sun  has  reached  his  highest 
«'  point  in  the  heavens,  a  canoe  will  arrive,  and  the  pco- 
<•  pie  in  that  will  inform  us  when  the  traders  will  come."* 
The  question,  then,  which  he  had  put  to  the  great  Spirit, 
«<  when  the  traders  would  come  ?"  was  not  answered,  and 
there  was  no  need  of  asking  the  Mannitto  when  the  ca- 


9Wt$  should  coney  for  that  niuat  have  been  known  alrea- 
4^9  and  that  the  people  in  it  would  tell  them  where 
the  traders  were»  and  when  thejr  might  be  expected  to 
arrive. 

Aa  in  or  about  the  year  i77h»  I  was  travelling  with  some 
Christian  Indiana»  two  Indians  of  tlie  same  nation,  but 
strangers  to  o8»  Ml  In  with  us  just  as  we  were  going  to 
encamp,  and  joined  no  fbr  the  night  One  of  tbem  was 
an  aged  grave  looking  man,  whom  I  was  pleased  to  see 
in  our  cosipoov,  and  1  flattered  myself  with  obtaining 
some  information  from  bim»  ast  according  to  the  Indian 
custom,  age  always  takes  the  lead  in  conversation.  I 
soon,  however,  perceived,  to  my  great  mortiAcation,  that 
be  dwelt  on  subjects  which  I  had  nsither  a  taste  for  nor 
an  ear  to  hear ;  for  bis  topic  was  the  supernatural  per* 
formances  of  Indians  through  the  agency  of  an  unseen 
Mannitlo.  I  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  what  he  said, 
nor  did  any  of  onr  Christian  Indians  shew  marks  of 
admiration  or  astonishment  at  the  stories  he  was  telling, 
bat  sat  jn  silence  smoking  their  pipes.  The  speaker 
having,  nfter  an  bourns  time,  finished  his  relations,,  the 
oMest  Indian  in  my  company  addressed  himself  to  me 
and  said :  «<  Now  yon  have  heard  what  some  Indians  can 
'<  perform.  Have  yon  ever  heard  the  like  before,  and  do 
4€  yoo  believe  all  you  have  heard  ?''  «  There  are,"  I  an- 
swered, M  many  things  that  I  have  heard  of  the  Indians, 
«  and  which  I  believe  to  be  true,  and  such  things  I  like  to 
«^faear;  but  there  are  also  things  which  they  relate 
^  which  I  do  not  believe,  and  therefore  do  not  wish  to 
««  know  them.  While  our  friend  here  was  just  now  tel- 
^  Rng  us  stories  of  this  kind,  which  I  cannot  believe,  I 
M  was  wishing  all  the  time  that  he  might  soon  have  fl- 
^  nished  and  tell  us  something  better."  The  Indian,  ta* 
king  the  hint  in  good  part,  asked  me  then  what  things  I 
should  like  to  hear  7  On  which  I  made  liim  this  reply : 
^  As  you  are  a  man  already  in  years,  and  much  older 
**  than  myself,  yoo  must  have  seen  many  things  that  I 
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«  have  not  seen*  and  beard  mnch  that  I  have  not  beard. 
«<  Now  I  should  like  to  hear  the  history  of  your  life  ; 
«  where  yon  was  bonif  at  what  age  you  shot  your  first 
«  deert  what  things  you  heard  of  your  father  and  your 
«« grandfather  relative  to  old  times ;  where  they  supposed 
« the  Indians  to  have  come  from^  and  what  traditions  they 
«<  had  respecting  them.     I  should  like  also  to  know  how 
'<  many  children  you  have  had ;  how  far  you  have  tn- 
M  veiled  in  your  lifetime^  and  what  yon  have  seen  and 
«  heard  in  your  travels.    See  V*  added  I,  « these  are  the 
*•  things  that  I  should  like  to  hear  of  the  Indians ;  any 
**  thing  of  the  kind  from  you  will  give  me  pleasure.'' 
The  Indian  theUf  highly  pleased  with  my  candour^  rea- 
dily compliedf  and  having  related  every  thing  remarka* 
hie  that  had  come  within  his  observation  and  knowledge, 
I  thanked  him»  saying  that  1  shouSd  never  forget  him, 
nor  what  he  had  now  related  to  me»  but  that  I  would  try 
to  forget  what  he  had  related  in  the  beginning.    The  In- 
dians who  were  with  me»  following  the  thread  of  the  con- 
versatiouy  continued  to  entertain  us  with  rational  stories, 
and  the  evening  was  spent  very  agreeably.  In  the  mom- 
iogf  when  we  parted,  the  strange  Indian  whom  I  had 
thus  rebuked^  shook  me  cordially  by  the  hand»  eaying : 
<<  Friend !  you  shall  never  be  forgotten  by  me.    Indeed  I 
<<  call  you  my  friend.** 

I  would  take  the^  liberty  to  recommend  to  those  wJio 
may  hereafter  travel  among  the  Indians^  in  any  part  of 
Americaf  to  be  particular  in  their  enquiries  respecting 
the  connexion  of  the  different  nations  or  tribes  with  each 
othert  especially  when  the  analogy  of  their  respective 
languages  leads  to  infer  such  rtlatiomhipf  as  the  Indians 
call  it.  I  beg  leave  to  suggest  a  few  questions,  which,  I 
thinkf  ought  always  to  be  asked.  They  may  lead  to 
much  useful  information  respecting  the  various  migra- 
tions and  the  original  places  of  residence  of  the  Indian 
nations,  and  perhaps  produce  more  important  discove- 
ries. 
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1.  What  is  the  name  of  yoor  tribe  ?  Is  it  its  original 
name ;  if  noty  how  was  it  formerly  called  7 

ft.  Have  yon  a  tradition  of  yonr  lineal  descent  as  a 
nation  or  tribe  ? 

3.  To  what  tribes  are  yon  related  by  bloody  and  where 
do  they  reside  ? 

4.  What  b  your  character  or  rank  in  the  national  fa* 
inily? 

5.  Which  among  the  tribes  connected  with  yon  is 
that  which  you  call  grandfaOier  9 

6.  Where  is  the  great  council  fire  of  all  the  nations  or 
tribes  connected  with  yours  ? 

7.  How  do  you  address  the  chieft  and  council  of  such 
a  nation  or  tribe  ? 

8.  What  is  the  badge  of  your  tribe  ? 

From  these  and  other  similar  questionSf  much  Talua- 
ble  information  will  probably  result  The  nation  whom 
another  tribe  calls  grandfathtr.  Is  certainly  the  head  of 
the  family  to  which  they  both  belong.  At  his  door  burns 
the  M  great  national  council  flre^''  or,  in  other  words»  at 
the  place  where  he  resides  with  his  counseUors^  as  the 
great  or  supreme  chief  of  the  national  familyt  the  heads 
of  the  tribes  in  the  connexion  occasionally  assemble  to 
deliberate  on  their  common  interests ;  any  tribe  may  have 
a  council  fire  of  its  own*  but  cannot  dictate  to  the  other 
tribes^  nor  compel  any  of  them  to  take  up  the  hatchet 
against  an  enemy ;  neither  can  they  conclude  a  peace  for 
the  whole ;  this  power  entirely  rests  with  the  great  na- 
tional chiefs  who  presides  at  the  council  fire  of  their 
grandfaOier. 

Indian  nations  or  tribes  connected  with  each  other  are 
not  always  connected  by  blood  or  descended  from  the 
same  original  stock.  Some  are  admitted  into  the  con- 
nexion by  adoption.  Such  are  the  Tuscaroras  among 
the  Six  Nations ;  such  the  Cherokees  among  the  Lenni 
Lenape.  Thus^  in  the  year  1779f  a  deputation  of  four- 
teen men  came  from  the  Cherokee  nation  to  the  council 
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Itre  of  the  Ddawansy  to  coadole  with  thoir  groMifather 
OD  the  loss  of  their  head  chief.  There  are  tribes*  on  the 
other  haad»  who  have  wandered  far  from  the  habitations 
of  those  connected  with  them  by  blood  or  relationship. 
It  is  certain  that  they  can  no  logger  be  benefited  by  the 
general  conncil  fire.  They,  therefore,  become  a  people 
hy  theowelfest  and  pass  with  us  for  a  separate  nation^ 
if  they  only  have  a  name ;  neverthelesSf  (if  I  am  rightly 
informed)  they  well  know  to  what  stock  or  nation  they 
originally  belonged,  and  if  qnestioned  on  that  snbjec^ 
will  give  correct  answers.  It  is  therefore  very  impor- 
tant to  make  these  enqairies  of  any  tribe  or  nation  fliat 
a  traveller  may  find  himself  among.  The  analogy  of 
languages  is  the  best  and  roost  unequivocal  sign  of  con- 
nexion* between  Indian  tribes;  yet  the  absence  of  that 
indication  should  not  always  be  relied  upon. 

It  may  not  be  improper  also  to  mention  in  this  place 
that  the  purity  or  correctness  with  which  a  language  is 
spoken*  will  greatly  help  to  discover  who  is  the  head  of 
the  national  family.  For  no  where  is  the  language  so 
aoch  cultivated  as  Jn  the  vicinity  of  the  great  national 
oonm:il  fire*  where  the  orators  have  the  best  opportunity 
of  displaying  their  talents.  Thus  the  purest  and  moot 
elegant  dialect  of  the  Lenape  language^  is  that  of  the 
Unami  or  Turtle  tribe. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 


THE  mDIANS  AND  THE  WHITES  COMPARED. 


IF  Itons  had  painters !  This  proverbial  saying  ap- 
plies with  equal  force  to  the  American  Indians.  They 
have  no  historians  among  them»  no  bookSf  no  newspapers^ 
no  convenient  means  of  making  their  grievances  known  to 
a  sympathising  world.  Why,  then,  should  not  a  white 
mauj  a  Christian^  who  has  spent  among  them  the  great- 
est part  of  his  life,  and  waft  treated  hy  them  at  all  times 
with  hospitality  and  kindness,  plead  their  honest  caase, 
and  defend  them  as  they  woald  defend  themselves,  if  they 
had  hot  the  means  of  bringing  their  facts  and  their  ar- 
guments before  an  impartial  public  i 

Those  who  have  never  taken  the  pains  to  enquire  into  the 
real  character  and  disposition  of  the  American  Indians, 
naturally  suppose,  that  a  people  who  have  no  code  of 
laws  for  their  government,  hut  where  every  man  is  at  li- 
berty to  do  what  he  pleases,  where  men  never  forget  or 
foi^ve  injuries,  and  take  revenge  in  their  own  way, 
often  in  the  most  cruel  manner,  and  are  never  satisfied 
nntil  they  have  been  revenged,  must  of  course  be  barba- 
rians and  savages  ;  by  which  undefined  words  is  under- 
stood whatever  is  bad,  wicked,  and  disgraceful  to  human 
nature.  Imagination  is  immediately  at  work  to  paint 
them  as  a  species  of  monsters,  to  whom  cruelty  is  an  ap- 
petite ;  a  sort  of  human-shaped  tygers  and  pantherSf  stran- 
gers to  the  finer  feelings,  and  who  commit  acts  of  barba- 
rity without  any  excitement  but  that  of  their  depraved 
inclination,  and  without  even  suspecting  that  there  are 
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such  lliiiigs  in  nature  as  virtue  on  the  one  band  and  crime 
on  ibe  other. 

fiut  notliing  is  so  false  as  this  picture  of  the  Indians. 
The  worst  that  can  be  said  of  them  ia,  that  the  passion  of 
revenge  is  so  strong  in  their  minds  (h^t  it  carries  them 
beyood  all  bounds.  But  set  this  aside^  and  their  cha- 
racter is  'noble  and  great  They  have  no  written  laws, 
but  they  have  usages  founded  on  the  most  strict  prin- 
ciples of  equity  and  justice.  Murder  with  them  is 
punished  with  death.  It  is  true,  that  as  was  the  case 
not  many  centuries  ago  among  the  most  civilised  nations 
of  Europe,  the  death  of  a  man  may  be  compounded  for 
wilh  his  surviving  relations ;  if,  however,  they  do  not 
choose  to  accept  of  the  terms  offered,  any  one  of  them 
may  become  the  executioner  of  the  murderer. 

Thieves  are  compelled  to  restore  what  they  have  sto* 
ten,  or  to  make  satisfactory  aVnends  to  the  injured  party ; 
in  their  default,  their  nearest  relations  are  obliged  to 
make  up  the  loss.  If  the  thief,  after  sufficient  warning, 
continues  his  bad  practices,  he  is  disowned  by  his  nation, 
and  any  one  may  put  him  to  death  the  next  time  tJiat  he 
is  caught  in  the  act  of  stealing,  or  that  it  can  be  clearly 
proved  to  have  been  committed  by  him.  I  have  given 
two  instances  of  the  kind  in  a  former  chapter,*  and  I 
recollect  another  which  will  put  what  I  have  said  in  the 
strongest  light.  I  once  knew  an  Indian  chief,  who  had 
a  son  of  a  vicious  disposition,  addicted  to  stealing,  and 
who  would  take  no  advice.  His  father  tired  and  unable 
to  satisfy  all  the  demands  which  were  made  upon  him 
for  the  restitution  of  articles  stolen  by  his  son,  at  last 
issued  his  orders  for  shooting  him  the  next  time  he  should 
be  guilty  of  a  similar  act. 

As  to  crimes  and  offences  of  an  inferior  nature  to  mur- 
der and  theft,  they  are  left  to  the  injured  party  to  punish 
in  such  manner  as  he  thinks  proper.  Such  are  personal 
insults  and  threats,  which,  among  those  people  are  not 

4 

•  Ch.  r.  p,  97. 
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considered  as  slight  matters.  If  the  will  and  intention 
of  the  aj^gressor  appears  to  be  had;  if  the  insult  offered 
18  considered  as  the  foreranner  of  something  worse ;  or, 
as  the  Indians  express  themselves,  if  the  <«  murdering  sjA- 
^^rW^  is  ^^alivi^  within  him  who  offers  or  threatens  vio- 
lence to  another,  they  think  themselves  justified  in  pre- 
venting the  act  meditated  against  them ;  in  such  a  case, 
they  consider  killing  the  aggressor  as  an  act  i>f  neces- 
sity and  self  defence.  Yet  it  is  very  rarely,  indeed,  that 
such  panishments  are  inflicted.*  The  Indians,  in  gene- 
ral, avoid  giving  offence  as  much  as  possible.  They 
firmly  believe  that  bad  thoughts  and  artions  proceed 
from  the  evil  spirit,  and  carefully  avoid  every  thing  that 
is  bad. 

Every  person  who  is  well  acquainted  with  tho  true 
character  of  the  Indians  will  admit  that  they  are  peace- 
able, sociable,  obliging,  charitable  and  hospitable  among' 
themselves,  and  that  those  virtues  are,  as  it  were,  a  part 
of  their  nature.  In  their  ordinary  intercourse,  they 'are 
stodions  to  oblige  each  other.  They  neither  wrangle 
nor  fight ;  they  live,  I  believe,  as  peaceably  together 
as  any  people  on  earth,  and  treat  one  anotlier  with  the 
greatest  respect.  That  they  are  not  devoid  of  tender 
feelings  has  been  sufficiently  shewn  in  the  course 
of  this  work.  1  do  not  mean  to  speak  of  those  whose 
manners  have  been  corrupted  by  a  long  intercourse 
with  the  worst  class  of  white  men ;  they  are  a  degene* 
rate  race,  very  different  from  the  true  genuine  Indi- 
ans whom  I  have  attempted  to  describe. 

If  any  one  should  be  disposed  to  think  'that  I  have  ex- 
aggerated in  the  picture  which  I  have  drawn  of  these 
original  people,  as  they  call  ttiemselves,  I  appeal  to  the 
numerous  impartial  writers  who  have  given  the  same 
testimony  respecting  them.  What  says  Christopher 
Columbus  himself  of  the  American  Indians  in  !iis  letters  to 

*  See  ftbove,  ch.  18.  p.  161. 
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his  sovereign  ?  «<  There  are  not/'  says  he»  ^  a  better  peo- 
«« pie  in  the  world  than  these ;  more  affectionatef  atUile 
f « or  mild.    Thty  lave  their  fitighb(mr$  as  thtmmlve9.^ 

Similar  encomioms  were  passed  on  then  by  some  of 
the  first  Engliahnien  who  carae  to  settle  in  this  country. 
The  Reverend  Mr.  Cu8hnian»  in  a  sermon  preached  at 
Plymouth  in  1630^  says :  <•  The  Indians  are  said  to  be 
« the  most  cruel  and  treacherous  people  in  ail  those  partSf 
^  even  like  lions ;  bat  to  us  they  have  been  like  lambSf 
<<so  kindy  so  sobmissive  and  trusty»  as  a  man  may 
M  truly  say,  many  Christians  are  not  so  kind  and  sin* 
<«  cere." 

The  learned  Dr.  Elias  Boodinot^  of  Burlington  in  New 
Jersey  (a  man  well  remembered  as  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent leaders  of  the  American  revolution)*  in  a  workf 
which,  whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  of  the  hy- 
pothesis that  he  contends  for,  well  deserves  to  be  ready  for 
the  spirit  which  it  breathes  and  the  facts  that  it  con- 
tainSf  has  brought  together  in  one  view,  the  above  and 
many  other  authorities  of  eminent  men  in  favour  of  the 
American  Indians,  and  in  proof  that  their  character  is 
such  as  I  have  described.  I  shall  not  repeat  after  him 
what  Las  Casas,  William  Penn,  Bryan  Edwards,  the 
Abbe  Clavigero,  Father  Charlevoix,  andotbers»  have 
said  on  the  same  subject  $  those  numerous  and  weighty 
testimonies  may  be  found  in  the  work  to  which  I  have  i 
referred4  But  I  cannot  refrain  from  transcribing  the 
opinion  of  the  venerable  author  himself,  to  which  his  high 
character,  his  learning,  and  his  independence,  affix  a 
more  than  common  degree  of  authority. 

•  Dr.  Boudinot  wu  long  a  member  and  once  President  of  the  Con- 
tinetital  Congress^  and  hit  talents  were  Tery  useful  to  the  cause  which 
he  had  embraced.  At  a  very  advanced  age,  he  now  enjoys  literaty 
ease  in  a  dignified  retirement. 

f  A  Star  in  the  West,  or  a  hamble  attempt  to  discover  the  long 
lost  ten  tribes  of  Israel,  preparatory  to  their  return  to  their  beloved 
city,  Jerusalem.    Trenton  (New  Jersey)  1816* 

t  See  page  140,  and  following. 
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«<  It  if  a  matter  of  fact»^  sajrs  Dr»  Boudiqut,  * '  proved 
tfi  bjr  iiio«t  historical  accoontof  that  the  Indians^  at  our 
«( first  acquaintance  with  then,  generally  manifeited 
« themeelvea  kind^  hospitable  and  generous  to  the  Euro- 
pe peaoe»  so  long  as  thej  were  treated  with  jostice  and 
«« humamty.  But  when  they  wercy  from  a  thirst  of  gainf 
4tf  over*reached  on  many  occasionst  their  friends  and  re> 
<<  lations  treacherously  entrapped  and  carried  away  to  be 
«<  sold  for  slaves*  thesaselves  injuriously  oppressed»deceiv« 
<<  ed  and  driven  from  their  lawful  and  native  possessions ; 
M  what  ought  io  have  been  expected*  but  inveterate  en- 
«<  mityt  hereditary  animosity*  and  a  spirit,  of  perpetual 
«« revenge?  To  whom  should  be  attributed  the  evil 
<<  passions*  cruel  practices  and  vicious  habits  to  which 
^«  they  are  now  changed*  but  to  those  who  f  rat  set  them 
^f  the  example*  laid  the  foundation  and  then  furniahed 
«<  the  continual  means  for  propagating  and  supporting  the 
^  evil  ?•'# 

Such  was  the  original  character  of  the  Indians*  stamp- 
ed* as  it  were*  upon  them  by  nature ;  but  fifty  or  sixty 
years  back»  whole  communities  of  them  bore  the  stamp 
of  this  character*  dificult  now  to  be  found  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  any  part  of  their  territory  bordering  on  the  set- 
tlements of  the  white  people ! 

What !  will  it  be  asked*  can  this  be  a  true  picture  of 
the  character  of  the  Indians ;  of  those  brutes,  barbarians* 
savages,  men  without  religion  or  laws*  who  commit  in- 
discriminate murders^  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex  7 
Have  they  not  in  numberless  instances  desf>late(l  our 
frontiers^  and  butchered  our  people  2  Have  they  not 
violated  treaties  and  deceived  the  confidence  that  we 
placed  in  them  ?  No*  no ;  they  are  beasts  of  prey  in  the 
human  form;  they  are  men  with  whom  no  faith  is. to  be 
kepty  and  who  ought  to  be  cut  off  from  the  face  of  the 
earth ! 

Stop*  my  friends !  hard  names  and  broad  assertions 

*  SUr  in  the  West,  p.  133. 
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are  neither  reasons  nor  positive  Facts.  I  am  not  prepare^ 
to  enter  into  a  discassion  with  you  on  the  comparative , 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  Indians  and  whites;  for  I  am 
unslLilled  in  argument^  and  profess  only  to  be  a  plain  mat- 
ter of  fact  man.    To  facts,  therefore,  I  will  appeal.  I  ad- 
mit that  the  Indians  have  sometimes  revenged,  croelly  re- 
venged, the  accumulated  wrongs  which  they  have  suffered 
from  unprincipled  white  men ;  the  love  of  revenge  is  a 
strong  passion  which  their  imperfect  religious  notions  have 
not  taught  them  to  subdue.  But  how  often  have  they  been 
the  aggressors  in  the  unequal  contests  which  they  have 
bad  to  sustain  with  the  invaders  of  their  country  ?  In  how 
many  various  shapes  have  they  not  been  excited  and  their 
passions  roused  to  the  utmost  fury  by  acts  of  cruelty  and 
injustice  on  the  part  of  the  whites,  who  have  made  after- 
wards the  country  ring  with  their  complaints  against  the 
lawless  savages,  who  had  not  the  means  of  being  heard 
in  their  defence  ?    I  shall  not  pursue  these  questions  any 
farther,  but  let  the  facts  that  I  am  going  to  relate  speak 
for  themselves* 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  1765,  some  friendly  In- 
dians from  a  distant  place,  came  to  Bethlehem  to  dispose 
of  their  peltry  for  manufactured  goods  and  necessary  im- 
plements of  husbandry.  Returning  home  well  satisfied,* 
they  put  up  the  first  night  at  a  tavern,  eight  miles  dis- 
tant from  this  place.*  The  landlord  not  being  at  home, 
his  wife  took  the  liberty  of  encouraging  the  people  who 
frequented  her  house  for  the  sake  of  drinking  to  abuse 
those  Indians,  adding,  **  That  she  would  freely  give  a  gal- 
*f  Ion  of  rum  to  any  one  of  them  that  should  kill  one  of 

«f  these  black  d Is.'*     Other  white  people  from  the 

neighbourhood    came  in  during  the  night,   wiKO    also 
drank  freely,  made  a  great  deal  of  noise,  and  increased 

*  This  relation  is  authentic ;  I  have  received  it  from  the  mouth  of 
the  chief  of  the  injured  party,  and  his  statement  was  confirmed  by 
communications  made  at  the  time  by  two  respectable  magistrates  of 
the  county.     ' 
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the  fears  of  those  poor  Indians^  who^  for  the  greatest 
partf  understanding  Engltshy  could  not  but  suspect  that 
something  bad  was  intended  against  their  persons.'  They 
were  not,  however,  otherwise  disturbed :  but  in  the  morn- 
ing, when,  after  a  restless  night  they  were  preparing  to 
set  off,  thf^y  found  themselves  robbed  of  s6me  of  the  most 
valuable  aHicies  they  had  purchased,  and  on  mentioning 
this  to  a  man  who  appeared  to  be  the  bar-keeper,  they 
were  ordered  to  leave  the  h<mse.     Not  being  willing  to 
lose  so  much  property,  they  retired  to  some  distance  into 
the  woods,  where,  some  of  them  remaining  with  what 
was  left  them,  the  others  returned  to  Bethlehem  and 
lodged  their  complaint  with  a  justice  of  the  peace.    The 
magistrate  gave  tl^m  a  letter  to  the  landlord,  pressing 
him  without  delay  to  restore  to  the  Indians  the  goods 
that  had  been  taken  from  them.    But  behold !  when  they, 
delivered  that  letter  to  the  people  at  the  inn,  they  were 
told  in  answer :  <«  that  if  they  set  any  value  on  their 
<<  lives,  they  must  make  off  with  themselves  immediate- 
<*ly."    They  well  understood  that  they  had  no  other  al- 
ternative, and  prudently  departed  without  having  recei- 
vecl  back  any  of  their  goods.     Arrived  at  Nescopeck  on 
the  Susquehannah,  they  fell  in  with  some  other  Delawares, 
who  had  been  treated  much  in  the  same  manner,oneof  them 
having  had  his  rifle  stolen  from  him.    Here  the  two  par- 
ties agreed  to  take  revenge  in  their  own  way,  for  those 
insults  and  robberies  for  which  they  cotild  obtain  no  re- 
dress ;  and  that  they  determined  to  do  as  soon  as  war 
should  be  again  declared  by  their  nation  against  the 
English; 

Scarcely  had  these.  Indians  retired,  when  in  another 
place,  about  fourteen  miles  distant  from  the  former>  one 
man,  two  women  and  a  child,  all  quiet  Indians,  were 
murdered  in  a  most  wicked  and  barbarous  manner,  by 
drunken  militia  officers  and  their  men,  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  their  horse  and  the  goods  they  had  just  purchas- 
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•d.*  One  of  th«  womeiif  failing  on  her  knets,  begged  in 
tain  for  the  life  of  herself  and  her  chtM*  while  (be  olher 
woman^  seeing  what  was  doings  made  ber  escape  lo  the 
barn^  where  she  endeavoured  to  hide  herself  on  the  top  of 
the  grain*  She  however  was  discoveredf  and  inbamanly 
.  thrown  down  on  the  threshing  floor  with  such  force  that 
.  her  brains  flew  out. 

Here,  then,  were  insults,  robberies  and  murdersy  all 
committed  within  the  short  space  of  three  movtlis^  voa- 
toned  for  and  anrevenged.    There  was  no  prospect  of 
obtaining  redress ;  the  survivors  were  therefore  obliged  to 
seek  some  other  means  to  obtain  revenge.    They  did  so; 
the  Indians,  already  exasperated  against  the  English  in 
consequence  of  repeated  outrages,  and  eonsidering  the 
nation  as  responsible  for  the  hgnries  which  it  did  neither 
prevent  nor  puntob,  and  for  which  it  did  net  even  offsr  to 
make  any  kind  of  reparationy  at  last  declared  war,  and 
theo  the  injured  parties  were  at  liberty  to  redress  them- 
selves for  the  wroiigs  they  had  suffered.    Tbey  immedi* 
ately  started  against  the  objects  of  their  hatred,  and  find- 
ing their  way,  unseen  and  undiscovered,  to  the  inn  which 
bad  been  the  scene  of  the  first  outrage^  they  attacked  it 
at  day  break,  fired  into  it  on  the  people  within,  who 
were  lying  in  their  beds.    Strange  to  relate !  the  murder* 
ers  of  the  man^  two  women,  and  chiM,  were  among  them* 
Tbey  were  mortally  wounded,  and  died  of  their  wounds 
shortly  afterwards*     The   Indians^  after  leaving  this 
house^  murdered  by  accident  an  innocent  family^  having 
mistaken  the  bouse  that  they  meant  to  attack,  after  which 
they  returned  to  their  homes. 

Now  a  violent  hue  and  cry  was  raised  against  the 
Indians««»no  language  was  too  bad,  no  crimes  too  black 
to  brand  them  with.  No  faith  was  to  be  placed  in  those 
savages ;  treaties  with  them  were  of  no  eifecl ;  they  ought 
to  be  cut  off  fronn  the  face  of  the  earth !    Such  was  the 

*  Juatice  Geiger's  letter  to  Justice  Hortefield  provei  this  fact 
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language  ac  that  time  in  every  body's  month ;  the  news- 
papers were  filled  with  accoonts  of  the  cruelties  of  the 
Indians,  a  variety  of  false  reports  were  circulated  in  order 
to  rouse  the  people  against  them,  while  they,  the  really 
iiijured  party,  having  no  printing  presses  among  theoif 
could  not  make  known  the  story  of  their  grievances. 

M  No  faith  can  be  placed  in  what  tlie  Indians  promise 
<f  at  treaties  |  for  scarcely  is  a  treaty  concluded  than  they 
«are  again  murdering  us.*'  Such  is  our  complaint 
sgaittst  these  unfortunate  people ;  but  they  will  tell  you 
that  it  is  the  white  men  in  whom  no  faith  is  to  be  placed* 
They  will  tell  you,  that  there  is  not  a  single  instance  in^ 
which  the  whites  imve  not  violated  the  engagements 
that  they  had  made  at  treaties.  They  say  that  when 
they  had  ceded  lands  to  the  white  people,  and  boundary 
lines  had  been  established— << firmly  established!''  be- 
yond which  np  whites  were  to  settle ;  scarcely  was  the 
treaty  signed,  when  white  intruders  again  were  settling 
and  hunting  on  their  lands !  It  is  true  that  when  they 
prefered  their  complaints  to  the  government,  the  govern- 
ment gave  them  many  fair  promises  and  assured  them 
that  men  would  be  sent  to  remove  the  intruders  by  force 
from  the  usurped  lands.  The  men,  indeed,  came,  but 
with  chain  and  compass  in  their  hands,  taking  surveys 
of  the  tracts  of  good  land,  which  the  intruders,  from  their 
knowledge  of  the  country,  had  pointed  out  to  them ! 

What  was  then  to  be  done,  when  those  intruders  would 
not  go  off  from  the  land,  but,  on  the  contrary,  increased 
incumbers ?  << Oh !" said  those  people,  (and  I  have  my- 
iBelf  frequently  heard  this  language  jn  the  Western  conn- 
try,)  •<  a  new  treaty  will  soon  give  us  all  this  land ;  no- 
<f  thing  is  now  wanting  but  a  pretence  to  pick  a  quarrel 
<'  with  them !"  Well,  but  in  wha:t  manner  is  this  quar- 
rd  to  be  brought  about?  A  David  OweUf  a  Walkerf  and 
many  others,  might,  if  they  were  alive,  easily  answer 
this  question.  A  precedent,  however,  may  be  found,  on 
perusing  Mr.  Jefferson's  Appendix  to  his  Notes  on  Yir- 

Vou  h  U  n 
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ginia.  On  all  occasions^  when  the  object  is  to  murder 
Indians^  strong  liqaor  is  the  main  article  required ;  for 
when  you  have  them  dead  drunk,  you  may  do  to  them  'as 
you  please,  without  running  the  risk  of  losing  your  life. 
And  should  you  find  that  the  laws  of  your  country  may 
reach  you  where  you  are,  you  have  only  to  escape  or 
conceal  yourself  for  a  while,  until  the  storm  has  blown 
over !  I  well  recollect  the  time  when  thieves  and  mur- 
derers of  Indians  fled  from  impending  punishment  across 
the  Susquehannah,  where  they  considered  themselves 
safe ;  on  which  account  this  river  had  the  name  given  to 
it  of  « t/j€  rogue*s  river.**  I  have  heard  other  rivers  called 
by  similar  names. 

In  the  year  1742,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Whitefield  offered 
the  Nazarctli  Manor  (as  it  was  then  called)  for  sale  to 
the  United  Brethren.  He  had  already  begun  to  build 
upon  it  a  spacious  stone  house,  intended  as  a  school  house 
for  the  education  of  negro  cfiildren.  The  Indians,  in  the 
meanwhile,  loudly  exclaimed  against  the  white  people 
for  settling  in  tliis  part  of  the  country,  which  had  not 
yet  been  legally  purchased  of  them,  but,  as  they  saidy 
had  been  obtained  by  fraud.*  The  Brethren  declined 
purchasing  any  lands  on  which  tlie  Indian  title  had  not 
been  properly  extinguished,  wishing  to  live  in  peace  with 
all  the  Indians  around  them.  Count  Zinzendorff  hap- 
pened at  that  time  to  arrive  in  the  country ;  he  found 
that  tile  agents  of  the  proprietors  would  not  pay  to  the 
Indians  the  price  which  they  asked  for  that  tract  of  land; 
he  paid  them  out  of  his  private  purse  the  whole  of  the 
demand  which  they  made  in  the  height  of  their  ill  tem- 
per, and  moreover  gave  them  permission  to  abide  on  the 
land,  at  their  village,  (where,  by  the  bye,  they  had  a  fine 
large  peach  orchard)  as  long  as  they  should  think  pro- 
pel*. But  among  those  white  men,  who  afterwards  came 
and  settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  tract,  there 

*  Alluding  to  wh«t  vat  at  that  time  known-  by  the,  name  of  the 
lan^  dufft  walk' 
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were  some  who  were  enemies  to  the  Indians,  and  a  young 
Irishmant  without  cause  or  provocation,  murdered  their 
good  and  highly  respected  ciiief  Tademif*  a  man  of  such 
an  easy  and  friendly  address,  that  he  could  not  but  be 
lo?ed .  by  all  who  knew  him.  This,  together  with  the 
threats  of  other  persons,  ill  disposed  towards  them^  was 
the  cause  of  their  leaving  their  settlement  on  this  manor^ 
and  removing  to  places  of  greater  safety* 

It  is  true,  that  when  flagrant  cases  of  this  description 
occurred,  the  government,  before  the  revolution,  issued 
proclamations  offering  rewards  for  apprehending  the  of- 
fenders, and  in  later  times,  since  the  country  has. become 
more  thickly  settled,  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  such 
offences  were  brought  before  the  tribunals  to  take  their 
trials.  But  these  formalities  have  proved  of  little  avail. 
In  the  first  case,  the  criminals  were  seldom,  if  ever,  ap- 
prehended ;  in  the  second,  no  jury  could  be  found  to  con- 
vict them ;  for  it  was  no  uncommon  saying  among  many 
of  the  men  of  whom  juries  in  the  frontier  countries  were 
commonly  composed,  that  no  man  should  be  put  to  death 
for  killing  an  Indian ;  for  it  was  the  same  thing  as  killing 
a  wild  beast ! 

But  what  shall  I  say  of  the  conduct  of  the  British 
agents^  or  deputy  agents,  or  by  whatsoever  other  name 
they  may  be  called,  who,  at  tiie  commencement  of  the 
American  reviilution,  openly  excited  the  Indians  to  kill^ 
and  destroy  all  the  rebels  without  distinction  7  «  Kill 
<<  all  the  rebels,"  they  would  say,  <«  put  them  all  to  death, 
<<  and  spare  none."  A  veteran  chief  of  the  Wyandot 
nation,  who  'resided  near  Detroit,  observed  to  one  of 
them  that  surely  it  was  meant  that  they  should  kill  men 
only,  and  not  women  and  children.  «  No,  no,"  was  the 
answer,  <<  kill  all,  destroy  all ;  «  pits  breed  lice  /"  The 
brave  veteranf  was  so  disgusted  with  this  reply,  that  he 
refused  to  go  out  at  all ;  wishing  however  to  see  and 

•  See  above,  p.  300. 

t  The  same  of  irbom  I  have  spoken  above»  p.  IGO. 
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convene  with  his  old  brother  soldiers  of  the  Ddawars 
natiofit  with  whom  he  had  fought  against  the  English  in 
the  French  war^  he  took  the  comnand  of  a  body  of  nine- 
ty chosen  men*  and  heing  arriTed  at  the  seat  of  the  go- 
Ternment  of  the  Delawares,  on  theMuskingnoiy  heflheely 
eommanicated  to  his  old  comrades  (among  whom  was 
Glikhicanf  \^hom  I  shall  presently  have  occasion  farther 
to  mention)  what  had  ta|cen  place»  and  what  he  had  re 
solved  on ;  saying  that  he  never  wonld  be  guilty  of  killli^ 
women  and  children  ;  that  this  was  the  first  and  wooM 
be  the  last  of  his  going  oat  this  war;  that  in  ten  days  they 
should  see  him  come  back  with  one  prisoner  only,  no  scalp 
to  a  polOf  and  no  life  lost.  He  kept  his  word.  The  six* 
teen  chieh  under  him»  from  respect  and  principlet  agreed 
to  all  his  proposals  and  wishes. 

How  different  the  conduct  of  the  Indians  from  that  of 
their  Inhuman  employers !  1  have  already  related  the 
noble  speech  of  Captain  Pipe  to  the  British  Command- 
ant  at  Detroity  and  I  have  done  justice  to  the  character 
of  that  brave  officer,  who  surely  ought  not  to  be  con« 
founded  with  those  Indian  agents  that  I  have  spoken  of* 
But  what  said  Pipe  to  him  ?  « Innocence  had  no.  part 
M  in  your  quarrels ;  and  therefore  I  distinguished— I  spa* 
<<  red.  Father !  I  hope  you  will  not  destroy  what  I 
u  have  saved  !^*  I  have  also  told  the  conduct  of  the  two 
young  spirited  Delawaresf  who  saved  the  life  of  the  ve- 
nerable Missionary  Zeisberger»  at  the  risk  of  their  own. 
But  it  is  not  only  against  their  own  people  that  Indians 
have  afforded  their  protection  to  white  men»  bat  ag^nst 
the  whites  themselves. 

In  the  course  of  the  revolutionary  war»  in  which  (as 
in  all  civil  commotions)  brother  was  seen  fighting  against 
brother,  and  friend  against  friend,  a  party  of  Indian  war- 
riors, with  whom  one  of  those  white  men,  who,  under  co- 
lour of  attachment  to  their  king,  indulged  in  evei^  sort  of 
crimes,  was  going  out  against  the  settlers  on  the  Ohio, 

•  See  above,  pp.  123, 134.  <  t  Above,  p.  Sr4. 


to  kill  Md  destrSy  aa  they  hftd  been  ordered.  The  chief 
of  the  expedition  had  given  strict  orders  not  to  molest 
uny  of  the  white  men  who  ll?ed  with  their  friends  the 
Christian  Indians ;  yet^  as  tliey  passed  near  a  settlement 
of  these  convertSy  the  white  man»  unmindful  of  the  or- 
ders he  had  received^  attempted  to  shoot  two  of  the  Mis- 
sionartes  who  w*ere  planting  potatoes  in  their  field,  and 
though  the  Captain  watned  him  to  desist,  he  still  obsti- 
nately persisted  in  bis  attempt  Tlie  chief,  in  anger, 
immediately  took  his  gun  from  him,  and  kept  him  under 
guard  until  they. had  reached  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  place.  I  have  received  this  account  from  the 
.  chief  bimselO  who  on  his  return  sent  word  to  the  Mis- 
sionaries that  they  would  do  well  not  to  go  far  from  * 
home,  as  they  were  in  too  great  danger  from  the  white 
jfeople. 

Another  white  man  of  the  samf  description,  whom  i 
well  knew,  related  with  a  kind  of  barbarous  exultation, 
on  his  return  to  Detroit  from  a  war  excursion  with  the 
Indians  in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  that  the  party 
with  which  he  was,  having  taken  a  woman  prisoner  who 
had  a  socking  babe  at  her  breast,  he  tried  to  per- 
suade the  Indians  to  kill  the  chilii,  lest  its  cries 
should  discover  the  place  where  they  were;  the  In- 
dians were  anwilHng  to  commit  the  deed,  on  which  the 
white  man  at  once  jumped  up^  tore  the  child  from  its 
mother's  arms,  and  taking  it  by  the  legs  dashed  its  head 
against  a  tree,  so  that  the  brains  flew  out  all  around. 
The  monster  in  relating  this  story  said  «  The  little  dog 
^<  all  the  time  was  making  wee  /''  He  added,  that  if  he 
were  sure  that  his  old  father,  who  some  time  before  bad 
died  in  Old  Virginia,  would,  if  he  had  lived  longer,  have 
turned  rebel,. he  would  go  all  tlie  way  into  Virginia,  raise 
the  body,  and  take  off  his  scalp  ! 

Let  us  now  contrast  with  this  the  conduct  of  the  In- 
dians. Carver  tells  us  in  his  travels  with  what  modera- 
tion, humanity  and  delicacy  they  treat  female  prisoners^ 
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and  particularly  pregnant  women.*  I  refer  the  reader 
to  the  following  fact,  as  an  instance  of  their  conduct  in 
auch  cases.  If  his  admiration  is  excited  by  the  beha- 
Tiour  of  the '  Indians,  I  doubt  not  that  his  indignation 
will  be  raised  in  an  equal  degree  by  that  of  a  white  man 
who  unfortunately  acts  a  part  in  the  story. 

.  A  party  of  Delawares,  in  one  of  their  excursions  da« 
ring  the  revolutionary  war,  took  a  white  female  prisoner. 
The  Indian  chief,  after  a  march  of  several  days,  observ- 
ed that  she  was  ailing,  and  was  soon  convinced  (for  she 
was  far  advanced  in  her  pregnancy)  that  the  time  of  her 
delivery  was  near.    He  immediately  made  a  halt  on  the 
bank  of  a  stream,  where  at  a  proper  distance  from  the 
'  encampment,  he  built  for  her  a  close  hut  of  peeled  barkSf 
gathered  dry  grass  and  fern  to«make  her  a  bed,  and  pla- 
ced a  blanket  at  the  opening  of  the  dwelling  as  a  substi- 
tute for  a  door.    He  then  kindled  a  fire,  placed  a  pile  of 
wood  near  it  to  feed  it  occasionally,  and  placed  a  kettle 
of  water  at  hand  where  she  might  easily  use  it.    He  then 
took  her  into  her  little  infirmary,  gave  her  Indian  me- 
dicines, with  directions  how  to  use  them,  and  told  her  to 
rest  easy  and  she  might  be  sore  that  nothing  should  dis- 
turb her.  Having  done  this,  he  returned  to  his  men,  for- 
bade them  from  making  any  noise,  or  disturbing  the  sick 
woman  in  any  manner,  and  told  them  that  he  himself 
should  guard  her  during  the  night    He  did  so,  and  the 
whole  night  kept  watch  before  her  door,  walking  back- 
ward and  forward,  to  be  ready  at  her  call  at  any  mo- 
ment, in  case  of  extreme  necessity.    The  night  passed 
quietly,  but  in  the  morning,  as  he  was  walking  by  on  the 
bank  of  the  stream,  seeing  him  through  the  crevices,  she 
called  to  him  and  presented  her  babe.    The  good  chief, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  rejoiced  at  her  safe  delivery  ;  he 
told  her  not  to  be  uneasy,  that  he  should  lay  by  for  a  few 
days  and  would  soon  bring  her  some  nourishing  food, 
and  some  medicines  to  take.    Then  going  to  his  encamp- 

*  *  Canrer*t  TraTeU,  ch.  9-  p*  196.  Edit  above  cited. 
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mtnt,  he  ordered  all  his  men  to  go  oot  a  huntingf  and 
remained  himself  to  guard  the  camp. 

Now  for  the  reverse  of  the  picture.  Among  the  mea 
whom  this  chief  had  under  his  commandy  was  one  of  those 
white  vagabonds  whom  I  have  before  described.  The 
captain  was  much  afraid  of  him^  knowing  him  to  be  a 
bad  man ;  and  as  he  had  expressed  a  great  desire  to  go  a 
hunting  with  the  rest^  he  believed  him  gone^  and  enter- 
tained no  fears  for  the  woman's  safety.  But  it  was  not 
long  before  he  was  undeceived.  While  he  was  gone  to 
a  small  distance  to  dig  roots  for  his  poor  patient*  he 
heard  her  criesi  and  running  with  speed  to  her  hut*  he 
was  informed  by  her  that  the  white  man  had  threatened 
to  take  her  life  if  she  did  not  immediately  throw  her 
child  into  the  river.  The  captain,  enraged  at  the  cruelty 
of  this  man^  and  the  liberty  he  had  taken  with  his  pri- 
soner, bailed  him  as  he  was  running  off,  and  told  him 
«<  That  the  moment  be  should  miss  the  child,  the  tomo- 
"  hawk  should  be  in  his  head."  After  a  few  days  this 
humane  chief  placed  the  woman  carefully  on  a  horse* 
and  they  went  together  to  the  place  of  their  destination^ 
tiie  mother  and  child  doing  well.  I  have  heard  him  re- 
late this  story,  to  which  he  added,  that  whenever  he 
should  go  out  on  an  excursion,  he  never  would  suffer  a 
white  man  to.be  of  his  party. 

Yet  ]  must  acknowledge  that  I  have  known  an  Indian 
chief  who  had  been  guilty  of  the  crime  of  killing  the 
child  of  a  female  prisoner.  It  was  Glikhican,  of  whom 
I  have  before  spoken^  as  one  of  the  friends  of  the  brave 
Wyandot  who  expressed  so  much  horror  at  the  order 
given  to  him  by  the  Indian  agents  to  murder  women  and 
children.*  In  the  year  1770,  he  joined  the  congregation 
of  the  Christian  Indians ;  the  details  of  his  conversion  are 
related  at  large  by  Loskiel  in  his  History  of  the  Mis- 
sions.! Before  that  time  he  had  been  conspicuous  as  a 
warrior  and  a  counsellor*  and  in  oratpry  it  is  said  he 

^  Sec  above,  p.  338.  t  l^»kitl,  p.  3.  ch.  3. 
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Mver  WM  tttrpaned.  This  niaii»  lia?iiig  joined  tfce 
Frenchy  in  the  year  1754»  or  1755$  in  their  war  agaiiMt 
the  Eiiglisht  a«d  being  at  that  time  out  with  a  partj  of 
Frenchnen»  took»  anong  other  prieonerst  a  yoirog  wo- 
nan,  named  BaAd  MboH,  from  the  Coaegocheagoe  oet* 
tiementy  who  had  \t  her  breast  a  anciung  babe.  The 
inceasant  criea  of  the  child,  the  horry  to  get  of;  bat  abo?e 
allf  the  peraaaaions  of  his  white  companiona,  tndoced  himt 
much  against  hia  inclination,  to  kill  the  innocent  crea- 
ture ;  while  the  mother,  in  an  agony  of  grief,  and  her  ben 
auffiiaed  with  teara,  begged  that  ita  life  might  be  apared. 
The  woman,  however,  waa  brought  aafe  to  the  Ohiof 
where  ahe  waa  kindly  treated  and  adopted,  and  aoaM 
yeara  afterwarda  waa  married  to  a  Delaware  chief  of  re* 
apectabiiity,  by  whom  ahe  had  aeveral  children,  who  are 
BOW  living  with  the  Chriatian  Indiana  ki  Upper  Ca- 
nada. • 

CMikhican  never  forgave  himaelf  for  having  committed 
ttia  crime,  although  many  timea,  and  tong  before  hia  bo- 
coming  a  Chriatian,  he  had  begged  the  woman'a  pardon 
with  tears  in  hia  eyte,  and  received  her  free  and  fulJ  for- 
giveneaa.  In  vain  ahe  pointed  out  to  him  all  the  circum- 
atancea  that  he  could  have  alleged  to  ezcuae  the  deed ;  in 
vain  ahe  reminded  him  of  hia  unwillingneaa  at  the  time, 
and  hia  having  been  in  a  manner  compelled  to  it  by  hia 
French  aaaociatea ;  nothing  that  ahe  dift  sax>coutd  as- 
auaga  liia  aorrow  or  quiet  the  perturbation  of  bis  mind  {^ 
he  called  himaelf  a  wretch,  a  monater,  a  enward  (the 
proud  feelinga  of  an  Indian  muat  be  well  underatood  to 
Judge  of  the  force  of  this  aelf-accuaation),  and  to  the  mo- 
ment of  his  death  the  remembrance  of  thia  fatal  act  prey- 
ed like  a  canker  worm  upon  his  spirits.  I  ought  to  add, 
that  from  the  time  of  hia  converaion  he  lived  the  life  of 
a  Christian,  and  died  as  such. 

The  Indians  are  cruel  to  their  enemies  !^*In  some 
cases  they  are,  hut  perhaps  not  more  so  than  white  BMn 
have  sometimea  ahewn  themaelvea.    There  have  been  in- 
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Stances  of  white  men  flaying  or  taking  off  tlie  sIlid  of 
Indians  who  liad  fallen  into  their  hands,  then  tanning 
those  skins  or  cutting  them  in  pieces,  making  them  up 
into  razor-straps,  and  exposing  those  for  sale,  as  was 
done  at  or  near  Pittsburg  sometime  during  the  revolu- 
tionary war.  Those  things  are  abominationB  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Indians,  who,  indeed,  when  strongly  eicited,  inflict 
torments  on  their  prisoners  and  put  them  to  death  by 
cruel  tortures,  but  never  are  guilty  of  acts  of  barbarity 
in  cold  blood.  Neither  do  the  Delawares  and  some  otiier 
Indian  nations,  ever  on  any  account  disturb  the  ashes  of 
the  dead* 

The  custom  of  torturing  prisoners  is  of  ancient  datt» 
and  was  first  introduced  as  a  trial  of  courage.  I  have 
been  told,  however,  that  among  some  tribes  it  has  never 
been  in  use ;  but  it  must  be  added  that  tkiose  tribes  gave 
no  quarter.  The  Delawares  accuse  the  Iroquois,  of  hav-^ 
Ing  been  the  inventors  of  this  piece  of  cruelty,  and  charge 
them  further  with  eating  the  flesh  of  their  prisoners  after 
the  torture  was  over.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  are  now 
but  few  instances  of  prisoners  being  put  to  death  in  this 
manner. 

Bare  as  these  barbarous  executions  now  are,  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  they  would  be  still  less  frequent^ 
if  proper  pains  were  taken  to  turn  the  Indians  away  from 
this  heathenish  custom.  Instead  of  this,  it  is  but  too 
true  that  they  have  been  excited  to  cruelty  by  unprinci- 
pled white  men,  who  have  joined  in  their  war-feasts  and 
even  added  to  the  barbarity  of  the  scene.  Can  there  be 
a  more  brutal  act  than,  after  furnishing  those  savagesf 
as  they  are  called,  with  implements  of  war  and  destruc- 
tion, to  give  them  an  ox  to  kill  and  to  roast  whole,  to 
dance  the  war  dance  with  them  round  the  slaughtered 
animal,  strike  at  him,  stab  him,  telling  the  Indiana  at  the 
same  time  :  «  Strike,  stab !  Thus  you  must  do  to  your 
« enemy !''  Then  taking  a  piece  of  the  meat  and  tear- 
ing it  with  their  teeth :  ^<  So  you  must  eat  his  flesh  P'  and 

Vol.  I.  X  X 
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sucking  up  (lie  Juices:  «Thus  you  must  drink  his 
«  blood  !"  and  at  laAt  deTour  the  whole  as  wolres  do  a 
carctoa.  This  is  what  is  known  to  have  been  done  by 
some  of  those  Indian  agents  that  I  have  mentioned. 

Is  this  possible  ?  the  reader  will  naturally  exclaim* 
Tesy  it  is  possible,  and  every  Indian  warrior  will  tell  jtm 
that  it  is  true.  It  has  come  to  me  (torn  so  many  credible 
sources  that  I  am  forced  to  believe  it.  How  can  the  In- 
dians new  be  reproached  with  acts  of  cruelty  to  which 
they  have  been  eicited  by  those  who  pretended  to  be 
Christians  and  civilised  men^  but  who  were  worse  sa* 
rages  than  those  whomj  no  doubt,  they  were  ready  to 
biand  with  that  name. 

When  hostile  governments  give  directions  to  employ  the 
Indians  against  their  enemies,  they  surely  do  not  know 
that  such  is  the  manner  in  which  their  orders  are  to  be 
executed  ;  but  let  me  tell  them  and  every  government  who 
will  descend  to  employing  these  auxiliaries,  tKat  this  is 
the  only  way  in  which  tlietr  subaltern  agents  will  ami  can 
proceed  to  make  their  aid  efif  ctoal.  The  Indians  are  not 
fond  of  interfering  iiii|uarrels  not  their  own,  and  will  not 
fight  with  spirit  for  the  mere  sake  of  a  livelihood  which 
they  can  obtain  in  a  more  agreeablr  manner  by  hunting 
and  their  other  ordinary  occupations.  Their  passions  most 
be  excited,  and  that  is  not  easily  done  when  they  themselves 
have  not  received  any  injury  from  those  against  whom 
they  are  desired  to  fight.  Beltoldy  then,  the  abomfnaUe 
course  which  most  unavoidably  be  resorted  to— -to  induce 
them  to  do  what  ? — to  lay  waste  tiie  dwelling  of  tlie 
peaceable  cultivator  of  the  land,  and  to  murder  his  Inno- 
cent wife  and  his  hetpless  children !  I  cannot  pursue  this 
subject  farther,  although  I  am  far  from  having  exhausted 
it.  I  have  said  enough  to  enable  the  impartial  reader  to 
decide  which  of  the  two  classes  of  inen,  tlie  Indians  and 
the  whites,  are  most  justly  entitled  to  the  epithets  ef 
brutes,  barbarians  and  savages.  It  is  not  for  me  to  an* 
ticipate  his  decision. 
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Bat  if  the  Indians,  after  all,  are  really  those  horrid 
monsters  which  they  are  alleged  to  be,  two  solemn  se- 
rions  questions  have  often  occurred  to  my  miad,  to  which 
I  wish  the  partisans  of  that  doctrine  would  give  equally 
serious  answers. 

1.  Can  civilised  nations,  can  nations  which  profess 
Christianity,  be  justified  in  employing  people  of  that  de- 
scription to  aid  them  in  fighting  their  battles  against 
their  enemies.  Christians  like  themselves  7 

£•  When  auch  nations  offer  up  their  prayers  to  the 
throne  of  the  most  High,  supplicating  the  divine  Ma- 
jesty to  grant  success  to  their  arms,  can  they,  ought  they 
to  expect  that  those  prayers  will  be  heard  ? 

I  have  done.  Let  me  only  be  permitted,  in  conclusion, 
to  express  my  firm  belief,  the  result  of  much  attentive 
observation  and  long  experience  while  living  among  the 
IndiiuiQf  that  if  we  would  only  observe  towards  them  the 
first  and  most  important  precept  of  our  holy  religion, 
<<  to  do  to  others  as  we  would  be  done  to ;"  if  instead  of 
employing  them  to 'fight  our  battles,  we  encouraged  them 
to  renoAin  at  peace  with  us  and  with  each  other,  they  might 
easily  be  brought  to  a  state  of  civilisation,  and  become 
Cqbistiaks. 

I  still  indulge  the  hope  that  this  work  will  he  accom- 
plished by  a  wise  and  benevolent  government.  Thus  we 
•hall  deiponstrate  the  falsity  of  the  prediction  of  the  Indian 
prophets,  who  say :  ^^That  when  the  whites  shall  have 
«<  ceased  killing  the  red  men,  and  got  all  their  lands  from 
<<  them,  the  great  tortoise  which  bears  this  island  upon 
<<  bis  back,  aliall  dive  down  into  the  deep  and  drown 
<<  them  all,  as  he  once  did  before,  a  great  many  years 
'^  ago }  and  that  when  he  again  rises,  the  Indians  shall 
«  once  more  be  put  in  possession  ef  the  whole  country.'^ 
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CONCLUSION- 


I  HAVB  thus  finished  the  work  which  was  required  of 
me  by  the  Historical  Committee  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society-  On  reading  over  the  printed  sheets 
which  have  been  kindly  sent  to  me  from  Philadelphia, 
as  they  issued  from  the  press,  I  have  noticed  several  er- 
rors, some  of  which  may  be  ascribed  to  roe,  others  to  the 
transcriber  of  the  manuscript,  and  very  few  to  the  prin- 
ter. I  regret  that  there  are  among  them  some  mis- 
takes in  dates  and  names  of  places ;  they  are  all  rectified 
in  the  errata. 

I  am  very  sensible  of  the  many  defects  of  this  little 
work  in  point  of  method,  arrangement,  composition  and 
style.  I  am  not  an  author  by  profession ;  the  greatest 
part  of  my  life  was  spent  among  savage  nations,  and  I 
have  now  reached  the  age  of  seventy  five,  at  which  pe- 
riod of  life  little  improvement  can  be  expected.  It  Is  not, 
therefore,  as  an  author  that  I  wish  to  be  judged,  but  as 
a  sincere  relator  of  facts  that  have  fallen  within  my  ob- 
servation and  knowledge.  I  declare  that  I  have  said  no- 
thing but  what  I  certainly  know  or  verily  believe.  In 
matters  of  mere  opinion,  I  may  be  contradicted ;  but  in 
points  of  fact  I  have  been  even  scrupulous,  and  purposely 
omitted  several  anecdotes  for  which  I  could  not  sufficiently 
vouch.  In  my  descriptions  of  character,  I  may  have  been 
an  unskilful  painter,  and  ill  chosen  expressions  may  im- 
perfectly have  sketched  out  the  images  that  are  imprint- 
ed on  my  mind ;  but  the  fault  is  in  the  writer,  not  in  the 
roan. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  inform  the  reader  that  the 
parts  of  Mr.  Zeisberger's  Iroquois  Dictionary  which  I 
have  mentioned  above,  (pages  81.  104.)  as  being  irre- 
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trieyably  lost,  have  most  fortanately  been  found  since 
this  work  is  in  the  press.  The  book  has  been  neatly 
boond  in  seven  qaarto  volumest  and  will  remain  a  mo- 
nament  of  the  richness  and  comprehensivenes  of  the  lan- 
guages of  the  Indian  nations.  Several  valuable  gram- 
matical works  on  the  same  language,  by  the  same  author 
and  Mr.  Pyrlsus,  have  been  recovered  at  the  same  time, 
bymeans  of  which,  the  idiom  of  the  Six  Nations  may 
now  be  scientifically  studied. 

When  I  spoke  (p.  1524)  of  the  impression  made  by 
Captain  Pipe's  speech  <<  on  all  present,"  I  meant  only  on 
those  who  understood  the  language ;  for  there  were  many 
who  did  notf  and  M.  Baby,  the  Canadian  interpreter,  did 
not  explain  to  the  bystanders  the  most  strilcing  passages, 
but  went  now  and  then  to  the  Commandant  and  whisper- 
ed in  his  ear.  Captain  Pipe,  while  he  spoke,  was  ex- 
ceedingly animated,  and  twice  advanced  so  near  to  the 
Commandant,  that  M.  Baby  ordered  him  to  fall  back 
to  his  place.  All  who  were  present  must  have  at  least 
suspected  that  his  speech  was  not  one  of  the  ordinary 
kind,  and  that  every  thing  was  not  as  they  might  suppose 
it  ought  to  be. 

I  promised  in  my  introduction  (p.  8.)  to  subjoin  an 
explanatory  list  of  the  Indian  nations  which  I  have  men- 
tioned in  the  course  of  this  work,  but  I  find  that  I  have 
been  so  full  on  the  subject  that  such  a  list  is  unnecessary. 

I  have  classed  the  Florida  Indians  together  in  respect 
of  language,  on  the  supposition  that  they  all  speak  dia- 
lects of  the  same  mother  tongue;  the  fact,  however,  may 
be  otherwise,  though  it  will  be  extraordinary  that  there 
should  be  several  languages  entirely  diflTerent  from  each 
other  in  the  narrow  strip  of  land  between  the  Carolinas 
and  the  Mississippi,  when  there  are  but  two  principal 
ones  in  the  rest  of  the  United  States*  It  is  to  be  expect- 
that  there  searches  of  the  Historical  Committee  will  throw 
Nght  upon  this  subject. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


THE  Historical  and  Literary  Committee  of  the 
American  Pliilosopbical  Society,  desiroas  of  taking  the 
most  effectual  means  to  promote  the  objects  or  their  insti- 
tution! directed  (heir  corresponding  secretary  to  address 
letters  in  their  name  tp  such  persons  in  the  United  Slates 
as  had  turned  their  attention  to  similar  objects,  and  so- 
licit their  assistance. 

Among  other  well-informed  individuals,  the  Reverend 
Mr*  Ueckewelder  of  Bethlehem  was  pointed  out  by  the  late 
Dr.  Caspar  Wistar,  President  oT  the  Society,  and  one  of 
the  most  active  and  useful  members  of  the  Cummittee,  as 
a  gentleman  whose  intimate  knowledge  of.  the  American 
Indians,  their  usages,  manners  and  languages,  enabled 
Iiim  to  afford  much  important  aid  to  their  labours.  In 
consequence  of  this  suggestion,  the  secretary  wrote  to 
Mr.  Heckewelder  the  letter  No.  1.  and  Dr.  Wistar  se- 
conded his  application  by  the  letter  No.  ^.  The  lan« 
guages  of  the  Indians  were  not  at  that  time,  particularly 
in  the  view  of  the  Committee ;  the  manners  and  customs 
of  those  nations  were  the  principal  subjects  on  which 
tbey  wished  and  expected  to  receive  information.  But 
Mr.  Ueckewelder  having  with  his  letter  No.  4.  sent  them 
the  MS.  of  Mr.  Zeisberger's  Grammar  of  the  Delaware 
Language,  that  communication  had  the  effect  of  directing 
their  attention  to  this  interesting  subject. 

This  MS.  being  written  in  German,  was  not  intelligi- 
ble to  the  greatest  number  of  the  members.  Two  of  them, 
the  Reverend  Dr.  Nicholas  Collin,  and  the  corresponding 
secretary,  were  particularly  anxious  to  be  honoured  with 
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the  tadc  of  tranriating  it ;  bat  tha  aecrettry  having  claim- 
ad  this  lalnmr  as  part  of  hia  oBcial  duty,  it  was  adjudg- 
ed to  biai.  While  he  waa  traaalatiQg  that  work,  be  waa 
atmck  with  the  beauty  of  the  graamiatlcal  forma  of  the 
Lenape  idiom,  which  led  him  to  aak  through  Dr.  Wiatar 
aome  queationa  of  Mr.  Heckeweidery*  which  occurred  to 
him  aa  he  waa  porauing  hia  labonra,  and  produced  the 
correapondence  now  puUiahed,  which  waa  carried  on  by 
the  direction  and  under  the  aancHon  of  the  Committee. 

The  lettera  wiifeb  paaaed  at  the  beginning  between  Dr. 
Wiatar  and  Mr.  Zeiaberger,  and  are  here  pvbiialied  in 
their  regular  order,  do  not,  it  ia  true,  form  a  neceaaary 
part  of  thia  collection ;  but  it  will  be  perceived,  that  to  the 
two  lettera  of  Dr.  Wiatar,  Noa.  it  and  6,  we  are  indebted 
for  the  valuable  Hiatorical  Account  of  the  Indiana,  which 
forma  the  flrat  number  of  thia  volume.  It  ia  jnat  that  he 
ahottld  have  the  credit  doe  to  hia  active  and  aeaioua  «x- 
ertiona. 

It  waa  intended  that  Mr.  Zelaberger^a  Grammar  ahonM 
have  immediately  followed  thia  Correapondence,  which 
waa  considered  as  introductory  to  it  But  it  being  now 
evident  that  it  would  increaae  too  much  the  size  of  the 
volume,  ita  publication  ia  for  the  preaent  poa^oned. 

•  Litter  V. 


A  CORRESPONDENCE,  &c. 


LETTER  I. 


MB.  DVPOKOfiAV  TO  MR.  HISOKBWEUIEB. 


%th  January f  1816. 

Sir— As  correspondinj;  secretary  to  the  Historical 
Committee  of  the  Araericaii  Philosophical  Society*  it  is 
my  duty  to  solicit  the  aid  of  men  of  learning  and  infor- 
mation*  by  the  help  of  whose  knowledge  light  may  be 
thrown  on  the  yet  obscure  history  of  the  early  times  of 
the  colonization  of  this  country*  and  particularly  of  this 
state.  Our  much  respected  President  and  common  friend 
J)!*.  Wistar,  bas  often  spoken  to^  me  of  the  great  know- 
ledge which  you  fiossess  respecting  the  Indians  who 
once  inhabited  these  parts*  and  of  your  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  their  languages*  habits  and  history. 
He  bad  promised  me*  when  you  was  last  here*  to  do 
me  the  favour  of  introducing  roe  to  you*  but  the  bad 
state  of  his  health  and  other  circumstances  prevented  it* 
which  baa  been  and  atlU  Is  to  me  the  cause  of  much  re- 
gret. Permit  me*  sir*  on  the  strength  of  his  recommen- 
dation* and  the  assurance  he  has  given  me  that  I  might 
rely  on  your  seal  and  patriotic  feelings*  to  request* 
in  the  name  of  the  Historical  Committee*  that  you  will 
be  so  good  as  to  aid  their  labours  by  occasional  commu- 
nications on  the  various  subjects  that  are  familiar  to  you 
and  which  relate  to  the  early  history  of  this  country. 
Accounts  of  the  varloue  nations  of  Indians  which  hate 
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at  different  times  inhabited  PennBylvaniaf  their  nomberflf 
origin^  migrations,  connexions  with  each  other,  the  parts 
which  they  took  In  the  Bnglisb  and  French  wars  and  in 
the  Revolutionary  war,  their  manners,  Cttstomsylanguages, 
and  religion,  will  be  very  acceptable,  as  well  as  every  thing 
which  you  may  conceive  iaieraating,  on  a  subject  which 
at  no  distant  period  will  be  involved  In  obscurity  and  doubt, 
for  want  of  the  proper  information  having  been  given  in 
time  by  those  cotcmporaries  who  now  possess  the  requi- 
site knowledge  and  are  still  able  to  communicate  it  I 
hope,  sir,  that  you  will  be  able  to  find  some  moments  of  lei- 
sure to  comply,  at  least  in  part,  with  this  request,  which 
you  may  do  in  any  form  that  you  may  think  proper.  If 
that  of  occasional  letters  to  Dr.  Wistar  or  myself  should 
be  the  most  agreeable  or  convenient  to  you,  you  may  adopt 
it,  or  any  other  mode  that  you  may  prefer.  I  beg  you  will 
favour  me  with  an  answer  as  soon  as  possible,  that  I  may 
be  able  to  inform  the  Committee  of  what  they  may  expect 
from  you.  You  may  be  assured  that  all  your  communi- 
cations will  be  respectfully  and  thankfully  received^ 

I  am,  very  respectfully. 
Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

PETER  S.  DUPONCEAU, 
Corresponding  Secretary. 


LETTER  II. 

DR.  C.  WISTAR  TO  MR.  HECKEWELDCR. 

PhUaidphia,  9tft  January,  IS16. 

Mt  bear  SiR--Inclosed  is  a  letter  from  the  corres- 
ponding secretary  of  tlie  Historical  Committee  of  our 
Society,  which  will  inform  yon  of  our  wishes  to  preserve 
from  oblivion,  and  to  make  public,  all  the  interesting  in- 
formation we  can  procure  respecting  the  history  of  our 
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country  and  its  original  inhabitants.  I  believe  tbere  is 
no  other  person  now  living  who  knows  so  much  respect- 
ing tlie  Indians  who  inhabited  this  part  of  America,  as 
you  dof  and  there  is  no  one  whose  relations  will  be 
received  with  more  confidence. 

I  hope  yon  will  approve  of  this  method  of  favouring 
the  public  with  your  ioformationt  and  we  will  endeavour 
to  give  you  no  trouble  In  publishing  after  you  have  fa- 
voured  us  with  the  communications.  It  will  be  particu- 
larly agreeable  to  the  society  to  receive  from  yon  an  ac- 
count of  the  Lenni  Lenape»  as  they  were  at  the  time  when 
the  settlement  of  Pennsylvania  commenced*  and  of  tlieir 
history  and  misfortunes  since  that  .time;  as  these  suh- 
jects  are  so  intimately  connected  with  the  history  of  our 
State.  The  history  of  the  Shawanese,  and  of  the  JSix 
Nations,  will  be  very  interesting  to  us  for  the  same  rea- 
son. But  every  thing  which  throws  light  upon  the  na^ 
ture  of  the  Indians,  their  manners  and  customs;  their 
opinions  upon  all  interesting  subjects,  especially  reli- 
gion and  government ;  their  agriculture  and  modes  of 
procuring  subsistence;  their  treatment  of  their  wives  and 
children ;  their  social  intercoorse  with  each  other;  and  in 
short,  every  thing  relating  to  them  which  is  interesting  • 
to  you,  will  be  very  instructing  to  the  Society*  A  fah* 
view  of  the  mind  and  natural  disposition  of  the  savage, 
and  its  difference  from  that  of  the  civilised  man,  would  be 
an  acceptable  present  to  the  world. 

You  have  long  been  a  member  of  the  Society ;  may  we 
ask  of  you  to  communicate  to  us  what  you  know  and 
think  ought  to  be  published,  respecting  the  wild  animals, 
or  the  native  plants  of  our  country.  The  original  object  of 
our  association  was  to  bring  together  gentlemen  like 
yourself,  who  have  a  great  deal  of  information  in  which  the 
public  take  an  interest,  that  they  might  publish  it  toge- 
ther ;  and  while  an  intercourse  with  you  will  give  us  all 
great  pleasure,  it  will  perhaps  be  a  very  easy  way  for 
you  to  oblige  the  world  with  your  knowledge,  as  we  wiH 
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take  Ike  whek  care  of  the  paUicatioii.  The  iaforaiatioii 
respecting  oar  coantrj  which  has  bee«  obtained  by  the 
Tory  respectable  Brethren  of  Bethlebeniy  and  is  contained 
in  their  archives,  will,  I  beliere,  be  mom  perfectly  offer* 
ed  to  the  world  by  you  at  present,  than  probably  it  ever 
will  afterwards  by  others ;  I  therefore  fiael  reiy  desirous 
that  you  sbouM  engage  in  it. 

The  faclB  which  Mr.  Pyrlsus  recorded  there,  relative 
to  the  confederation  of  the  Six  Nattons,  are  so  interest- 
ing that  they  ought  to  be  made  public* 

In  a  few  days  after  my  return  to  Philadelphia,  last  au- 
tumn, I  presented  in  your  name  to  the  Society  the  seferal 
books  with  which  you  favoured  me.  They  were  much  gra- 
tified, for  they  considered  them  as  truly  valuable,  and  the 
secretary  was  requested  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
them,  and  to  thank  you  in  the  name  of  the  Society.    I 
have  constantly  regretted  the  attack  of  influenaa  which 
deprived  me  of  the  pleasore  of  seeing  more  of  yon  while 
you  were  last  In  Philadelphia.    But  I  hope  we  shall  me^ 
again  before  a  great  while,  and  I  shall  be  sincerely  plea- 
sed if  I  can  execute  any  of  your  commissions  here,  or 
serve  you  in  any  way ;  my  brother  joins  me  in  assuring 
you  of  our  best  wishes,  and  of  the  pleasure  we  derived  from 

your  society, 

With  these  I  remain, 

I'our  sincere  friend, 
C.  WISTAR. 
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LETTER  HI. 

nfR.  HECKGWBLDEft  TO  Dfi.  WISTAB. 

BethUbem,  24th  Jilarclh  1816. 

Mr  DBAS  Sis— Last  evening  I  was  Csvonred  with  a 
letter  fh>m  you,  covering  one  from  the  corresponding  se- 
cretary of  the  Historical  Committee  of  the  Atterican 


PUIosoplncal  Societyy  dated  9th  Jamtarj*  and  a  baok, 
for  whkb  I  retani  my  best  thaaks.  If  an  apology 
for  not  baYing  written  to  yon  since  I  left  Philadel* 
phia  can  be  admitted*  it  must  be  that  of  my  faavfaig 
been  engaged  in  all  my  leisure  boorSf  in  completing 
my  narrative  of  the  M ission*  a  work  of  which*  even 
if  it  is  never  poUisbed*  I  wished  for  good  reasons*  to 
leave  a  manuscript  copy.  I  have  now  got  through  with 
the  principal  part*  but  have  to  copy  the  whole  text,  and 
in  part  to  write  the  notes*  remarkSf  and  anecdotes  which 
are  intended  for  the  appendix.  While  writing,  it  has 
sometimes  struck  me*  that  there  might  probably  be  some 
interesting  passages  in  the  work*  as  the  speeches  of  In* 
dians  on  various  occasions  5  their  artful  and  cunning 
ways  of  doing  at  times  business ;  I  had  almost  said  their 
diplomatic  manoeuvres  as  politicians ;  their  addresses  on 
different  occasions  to  the  Gjreat  Spirit*  &c.  which  are 
here  noticed  in  their  proper  places.  I  think  much  of 
the  troe  character  of  the  Indian  may  be  met  with  in  pe« 
rusing  this  woric*  and  I  will  endeavour  to  forward  the 
narrative  to  you  and  your  brother  for  perusal*  after  a 
litUe  while. 

Were  I  still  in  the  possession  of  all  the  manuscripts  which 
I  gave  to  my  friend  the  late  Dr.  Barton*  it  would  be  an 
easy  matter  for  me  to  gratify  you  and  the  Philosophical 
Society  in  their  wishes*  but  having  retained  scarcely  any* 
or  but  very  few  copies  of  what  I  sent  bimj  I  am  not  so 
able  to  do  what  I  otherwise  would  with  pleasure;  I 
shall*  however*  make  it  my  study  to  do  what  I  can  yet* 
though  I  am  aware  that  I  shall  in  some  points*  diflfer 
flrom  what  -others  have  said  and  written.  I  never  was 
(me  of  those  hasty  believers  and  writers*  who  take  the  sha- 
dow for  the  substance :  what  I  wished  to  know*  I  always 
wished  to  know  correctly. 

I  approve  of  the  mode  proposed  by  the  secretary  of 
the  Historical  CommitteCf  to  make  communications  in  the 
form  of  letters*  which  is  for  me  the  easiest  and  quickest 
mode.     In  the  same  way  Dr.  Barton  received  much  in- 
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Uresling  mattar  fW>Qi  me  within  tlie  last  20  or  00  yean* 
He  often  told  me  tliat  he  woold  publish  a  bookf  and 
make  proper  use  of  my  communications.  Had  be  not 
told  me  this  so  repeatedlyt  I  should  long  since  liave  tried 
to  correct  many  gross  errors,  written  and  pobUshed,  re- 
specting the  character  and  customs  of  the  .Indians.  The 
Lenni  Lenape,  improperly  called  the  DelawareSf  I  shall, 
according  to  their  tradition,  trace  across  the  Missis- 
sippi into  this  country,  set  forth  what  people  they  were» 
what  parts  of  the  country  they  inhabited,  and  how  they 
were  brought  down  to  such  a  low  state :  perhaps,  never 
did  man  take  the  pains  that  I  did  for  years,  to  learn  the 
true  causes  of  tlie  decline  of  that  great  and  powerful  na- 
tion. 

The  Grammar  of  the  Language  of  the  Lenni  Lenqie, 
written  by  Dayid  Zeisberger,  is  still  in  my  bands.  By 
his  will  it  is  to  be  deposited  in  the  Brethrens'  Archives 
in  Bethlehem*  but  be  has  not  prohibited  taking  a  copy 
of  it.  Will  it  be  of  any  service  to  the  Society  that  it 
should  be  sent  down  for  a  few  months  for  perusal,  or  if 
thought  necessary,  to  take  a  copy  ?  If  so,  please  to  let 
me  know,  and  I  shall  send  it  with  pleasure.  It  is,  how- 
ever, Grerman  and  Indian,  and  without  a  translation  will 
be  understood  but  by  few.  I  may  perhaps  find  other  do- 
cuments interesting  to  the  Society,  as  for  examplot  co- 
pies of  letters  on  Indian  business  and  treaties,  of  which 
many  are  in  the  possession  of  Joseph  Horsfield,  Ksq.  son 
of  the  late  Timothy  Horsfield,  through  whom  they  have 
come  into  his  hands,  and  who  is  willing  to  communi6ate 
them.*  I  am,  dear  friend. 

Tour's  sincerely, 
J.  H£CKEW£LD£R. 

P.  8.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  with  my  respects  to  men- 
tion to  the  secretary  that  I  have  received  his  letter,  and 
shall  shortly  answer  it— my  best  wishes  also  to  your  bro- 
ther Richard,  whom  I  highly  esteem.  J.  H. 

*  Theae  papers  h«Te  been  eommunicated. 
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LETTER  IV. 

FROM  THE  SAME  TO  THE  SAME. 

BethUkem,  3d  Jpril,  1816. 

Mt  dbab  Friend— With  Captain  Mannt  of  your  city^ 
I  send  David  Zeisberger's  Grammar  of  the  Langaage  of 
the  L^ni  Lenape,  (otherwise  called  the  Delaware  In- 
dians.) As  the  book  is  not  mine,  but  left  by  willy  to  be 
placed  in  the  Library  at  Betblehero»  I  can  do  no  more 
than  send  it  for  perusal;  or^  if  wished  for,  to  have 
a  copy  taken  from  it*  which^  indeed,  I  myself  would 
cheerfully  have  done  for  you,  were  it  not  that  I  must 
spare  my  weak  eyes  as  much  as  possible. 

I  believe  I  have  dosed  my  last  letter  to  you,  without 
answering  to  the  question  you  put  to  me,  respecting, 
<<  wild  animals  and  the  native  plants  of  our  country/'  On 
this  head  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  be  of  any  service, 
since  the  animals  that  were  in  this  country  on  the  arrival 
of  the  Europeans  must  be  pretty  generally  known ;  and 
respecting  the  native  plants,  I  do  not  consider  myself 
qualified  to  give  any  information,  as  all  I  have  attended 
to,  has  been  to  collect  plants  for  botanistB,  leaving  it  to* 
them  to  examine  and  class  them.  But  my  friend  Dr. 
Kampman  of  this  plilce,  who  is,  I  believe,  one  of  the 
most  attentive  gentlemen  to  botany,  has  promised  me  for 
you  a  copy  of  the  botanical  names  of  those  plants  which 
he,  and  a  few  others  of  his  friends,  have  collected,  within 
a  great  number  of  years,  in  the  Forks  of  Delaware,  with 
some  few  from  New  Jersey,  to  the  number  (lie  thinks)  of 
about  five  hundred ;  all  which  plants  are  in  nature  care- 
fully laid  up  by  him.  Probably  in  two  or  three  weeks, 
I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  transmitting  to  you  this  pro- 
mised catalogue.  I  am,  &c. 
Vol.  I.                          a  A 
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LETTER  V: 

PROM  MR.  DUPONCEAU  TO  DR.  WISTAR. 

FhaaddphiOf  14fft  May,  1816. 

Dear  SiRp-*When  you  write  to  your  friend  Mr. 
Heckewelder,  I  beg  you  will  request  him  to  answer  the 
following  questions : 

1.  What  name  did  the  French  give  to  the  Delaware 
nation  7 

2.  I  find  in  Zetsberger's  Vocabulary,  page  li*  that 
Qischuch  means  the  sun.  In  the  Grammar,  I  see  that 
the  Delawuf'es  divide  their  year  by  moons,  and  call 
them  anixi  giscknch,  tec.  So  that  gUehueh  signifies  mmm 
as  well  as  sun^  how  is  it  ? 

'  3.  I  find  in  the  Grammar  that  the  pronoun  nefcama 
or  neka  means  he,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  any  fe- 
minine. What  is  the  proper  word  for  she  in  the  Dela- 
ware^  and  how  is  it  declined  2  I  am^  &c* 


LETTER  VL 

FROM  DR.  WISTAR  TO  MR.  HECKEWELDER. 

PliUaddphia,  JUay  Slst,  1816. 

My  dear  Friekd — I  am  much  obliged  by  your  kind 
letters,  which  are  very  interesting,  and  will,  I  hope^  ob- 
tain from  us  some  of  the  valuable  information  which  has 
been  left  unpublished  by  our  Ingenious  colleague  the  late 
Dr.  Barton.  The  Grammar  of  your  venerable  friend, 
Zeiaberger,  is  regarded  by  Mr.  Duponceau  as  a  trea- 
sure. He  thinks  the  inflections  of  the  Indian  verbs  so 
remarkable  that  they  will  attract  the  general  attention  of 
the  Literati.    Inclosed  is  a  letter  from  him,  by  which  he 
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expects  to  open  a  correspondence  with  yon  on  the  sub- 
ject. I  will  be  much  obliged  by  your  writing  to  him  as 
soon  as  your  convenience  will  permit. 

We  expect  soon  to  have  materials  for  publishing  a  vo- 
lume of  Historical  Documents,  and  I  have  proposed  that 
we  shall  prefix  to  those  which  relate  to  Pennsylvania^  all 
the  information  we  can  collect  respecting  the  Indians  who 
were  here  before  our  ancestors.  The  Committee  agree 
that  this  will  be  the  proper  method,  and  my  dependance 
for  authentic  information  is  on  you ;  as  I  have  never  met 
with  any  person  who  bad  any  knowledge  to  compare  with 
yours,  respecting  the  poor  Indians.  I  was  delighted  to  find 
that  your  enquiries  have  been  directed  to  the  history 
of  the  Lenni  Lenape  before  they  settled  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  removal  of  the  Indian  tribes  from  our  country  to 
another  is  a  very  interesting  subject.  If  you  can  tell  us 
where  they  came  from  and  what  forced  them  away ;  who 
were  here  before  them,  and  what  induced  their  prede- 
cessors to  make  war  for  them,  we  shall  be  much  obliged 
to  you.  There  is  no  book  I  shall  read  with  more  pleasure 
than  yours. 

Th.*^  causes  of  their  downfal,  I  believe,  are  well  known 
to  you,  and  will  of  course  have  a  place.  The  manner  in 
which  they  were  treated  by  the  Six  Nations,  after  their 
conquest,  will  be  an  interesting  article,  as  it  will  show  the 
Indian  policy.  An  account  of  the  political  rights  which 
were  still  allowed  them,  and,  in  short,  of  every  thing  which 
is  connected  with  their  conquest,  will  add  to  the  interest 
of  the  work.  As  occupants  ot  Pennsylvania  before  the 
Whites,  ought  not  the  Shawanese  and  the  Six  Matiops  also 
to  be  described  ? 

I  have  been  told  that  the  Shawanese  were  more  refined 
than  any  other  Indians  in  this  part  of  America,  and  that 
the  place  where  Chilicothe  now  stands,  was  the  seat  of  In- 
dian civilisation. 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  forwarding  to  you  an  instructing 
work  by  Dr.  Drake,  a  physician  at  Cincinnati,  which  he 
sends  you. 
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He  also  sends  a  small  package  and  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Stelnbaoer. 

I  send  them  by  a  wagon  which  goes  from  Mr.  Boiling's, 
but  I  am  not  without  some  expectation  of  paying  another 
visit  to  Bethlehem  very  soon,  where  it  will  be  a  great 
gratiftcation  to  meet  with  my  friend, 

Aiectionately  your's, 

CASPAR  WISTAB. 


LETTER  VIF. 

MR  HECKBWSUDBR  TO  MR.  mrPORCEAU. 

Bethkhem^  ^7th  Mmf,  1816. 

Dbab  SiBr— I  was  this  morning  favoured  with  a  let- 
ter from  my  friend  Dr.  Wistar,  inclosing  some  questions 
which  you  wish  me  to  answer.  I  lose  no  time  in  com- 
plying with  your  desire. 

Your  first  question  is, «  what  name  the  French  did  give 
i€  to  the  Delaware  nation  ?" 

I  believe  the  Baron  de  La  Hontan  meant  them  when 
he  spoice  of  the  Algonkins,  whom  he  describes  as  a  people 
whose  language  was  understood  by  many  nations  or 
tribes.    So  is  certainly  that  of  the  Delawares. 

While  I  was  residing  on  the  Muskingum,  between  the 
years  1773  and  1781,  I  cannot  precisely  remember  the 
year,  there  came  a  French  gentleman  who  was  travelling 
on  some  business  among  the  different  Indian  tribes,  and 
could  speak  more  or  less  of  several  Indian  languages, 
among  which  was  that  of  the  Delawares.  I  had  much 
conversation  with  him  respecting  the  Indians,  and  ob- 
served  that  he  called  the  Delawares  les  Ltnopegf  (a  word 
evidently  derived  from  their  real  name  Ltnni  Lenape.) 
He  told  me  that  the  language  of  that  nation  had  a  wide 
range,  and  that  by  the  help  of  it,  be  Iiad  travelled  more 
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than  a  tboOMnd  miles  among  diflbrent  Indian  nations^ 
bj  all  of  whom  he  was  underatood*  He  added*  that  the 
Baron  La  Hontan,  when  epeakiag  of  the  Algonkins»  must 
either  have  alloded  to  that  nstion»  or  to  some  one  descend- 
ed from  tiiem.  In  other  instancesy  in  the  coarse  of  the 
four  years  that  I  resided  in  Upper  Canadat  I  generally 
beard  the  French  Canadians  call  them  L£nep6f  while  the 
English  called  them  Delawares.  Nevertheless*  I  do  not 
doabt  but  that  they  have  been  called  by  different  names 
by  the  French  and  other  travellers*  and  if  my  memory 
serves  me*  some  of  the  French  people  called  them  kg 
Loup$9  a  name  probably  derived  from  one  of  their  tribes 
called  the  9Folfi  if  it  is  not  a  corruption  of  Lenape  or  Le- 
nope. 

Tour  next  question  is*  <<  whether  the  Delaware  word 
^'  gigehuehf  signifies  the  sun  or  moon*  or  both  together  V* 
The  Indian  name  «  gischuehf*'  is  common  to  « the  two 
great  luminaries  which  send  down  light  from  above/' 
The  moon  is  called  <<  niparoi  gisehuehf*'  as  it  were  « the 
<<sun  which  gives  light  in  the  night/'  It  is  also  called  in 
one  word  <<  nipahum.^  <«  Gfischuch,^*  singly*  is  often  used 
for  the  moon ;  the  Indian  year  is  divided  into  thirteen 
lunar  months*  and  in  this  sense*  the  word  «  gUehuchf*'  is 
used ;  as  for  instance*  «  schawanM  gischuchf**  or*  in  the 
Minsi  or  Monsey  dialect*  «  chwani  gischuchf*'  the  Mhad 
moonf  answering  to  the  month  which  we  call  March*  at 
which  time  the  fish  called  «  shad"  passes  from  the  sea 
into  the  fresh  water  rivers.  The  inferior  <<  stars"  have 
a  different  name;  they  are  called  in  the  singular  alank; 
plural*  alankeiodk,  and  by  contraction*  alanquak. 

Lastly*  you  ask  whether  the  Delawares  have  a  word 
answering  to  the  English  personal  pronoun  «  sA«*"  and 
what  it  is  ?  I  beg  leave  to  answer  you  somewhat  in 
detail. 

In  the  Indian  languages*  those  discriminating  words 
or  inflections  which  we  call  genderst  are  not*  as  with  us* 
in  general*  intended  to  distinguish  between  male  and  fe- 
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Bale  bdngSy  bot  between  animate  and  inanioiate  things  or 
substances.  Trees  and  plants  (annual  plants  and  grasses 
excepted)  are  included  within  the  generic  class  of  aoima- 
ted  beings.  Hence  the  personal  pronoun  has  only  two  modest 
if  I  can  so  express  myselff  one  apfdicable  to  the  animate 
and  the  other  to  the  inanimate  gender ;  <<  nefcama"  is  the 
personal  pronominal  form  which  answers  to  «<  he''  and 
^  she*'  in  English.  If  you  wish  to  distinguish  between 
the  sexes,  you  must  add  to  it  the  word  •<  man"  or  <«  wo- 
man/'  Thus  «  nekama  Itmno,'*  means  «  &e"  or  <«  tfttt 
man;"  ^fukama  oehqueUf^^  «<&«"  or  **thi$  wowumJ^ 
This  may  appear  strange  to  a  person  exclusively  accus- 
tomed to  our  forms  of  speech,  but  I  assure  you  that  the 
Indians  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  each  other. 

Nor  must  you  imagine  that  their  languages  are  poor. 
See  how  the  Delaware  idiom  discriminates  between  the 
different  ages  of  man  and  woman ! 

LBi^KOf  a  fnan. 

Wuskilennoy  a  young  man. 

Pilapeuy  a  lad* 

Pilawesis,  or  pjlawetzitsch,  a  boy. 

Pilawetit,  a  male  infant  babe. 

Kigeyilenno,  an  aged  man. 

Mihiluais,  an  old  man,  worn  out  with  age. 

OcuquEUy  a  woman. 

Wusdochqueuf  a  young  woman,  a  virgin. 

Ochquetscbitschy  a  girl. 

Quetit*  a  female  infant  babe. 

Glchtochqueuy  an  aged  woman. 

Chauchschisisy  a  very  M  woman. 

Note  <f  len*'  or  « lenno^*  in  the  male,  and  **  jfue"  or 
<<  queu^^  in  the  female,  distinguish  the  sexes  in  compound 
words ;  sometimes  the  L  alone  denotes  the  male  sex,  as  in 
«<  pilapeuy"  <«  mibi/usis/'  &c. 

Th^  males  of  quadrupeds  are  called  lenno  wichttm,^* 
and  by  contraction  « lennochumf**  the  females  «  Ochque 
i*wechum,**  and  by  contraction  << ochqucchum,^  which  is 
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the  same  as  sayiog  he  or  she  beasts.  With  the  winged 
triboy  their  generic  denomination  <<  toehidUf*  is  added  to 
the  word  which  expresses  the  sex,  thusy  <«  lewno  wehdUf* 
for  the  male,  and  <<  ochquecheU^*  (with  a  little  contrac- 
tion) for  the  female.  There  are  some  animals  the  females 
of  which  have  a  particular  distinguishing  name^  as  «  JV\ftii« 
scheW  a  dof»  <<  MMicheaeh**  tithe  hear.  ThiSf  however^ 
is  not  common. 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  answer  your  questions^ 
and  I  hope^  have  done  it  to  your  satisfaction.  I  shall  al- 
ways be  willing  and  ready  to  give  you  any  further  infor- 
mation that  yon  or  the  Philosophical  Society  may  re- 
quire ;  I  mean,  always  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and 
abilities,  I  am,  &c. 


LETTER  VIII. 

MR.  DUPONCEAU  TO  MR.  HECKEWELDER. 

PhUaddphia,  10th  June,  1816. 

Dear  Sir^— Tour  favour  of  the  27th  ult  has  done 
me  the  greatest  pleasure.  I  am  very  thankful  for  the 
goodness  you  have  had  to  answer  the  questions  which 
I  took  the  liberty  of  putting  to  you  through  our  com- 
mon friend  Dr.  Wistar.  I  shall  not  fail  to  avail  my- 
self of  your  kind  offer  to  answer  such  further  ques- 
tions as  I  may  ask,  as  in  so  doing  I  shall  fulfil  a  doty 
which  the  Historical  Committee  of  the  Philosophical 
Society  has  imposed  upon  me,  and  at  the  same  time 
I  am  satisfied  that  I  shall  derive  a  great  deal  of  plea- 
sure to  myself.  But  I  must  acknowledge  that  I  am  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  the  subject  on  which  I  have  been  di- 
rected to  obtain  information  Trom  yoUf  so  much  so  that  I 
am  even  at  a  loss  what  questions  to  ask.     As  I  have, 
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lioweTery  nndertaken  the  task,  I  most  mdeavoor  to  go 
through  it  as  well  as  I  caii»  and  rely  on  the  instruction 
which  I  shall  receive  from  your  letters^  to  point  out  to 
ne  further  enquiries.  I  am  fortunately  employed  in 
translating  the  late  Mr.  Zeisberger's  Orammar  of  the 
Lenni  Lenape,  which  will  lead  me  a  little  into  the  right 
path^  and  I  read  at  the  same  time  such  books  as  I  can 
find  in  our  scanty  libraries  respecting  the  languages  of 
the  American  Indians.  This  study  pleases  me  much,  as 
I  think  I  perceive  many  beauties  in  those  idioms,  but  the 
true  enjoyment  of  those  beauties  is,  I  presume,  only  acces- 
sible to  those  to  whom  the  languages  are  familiar. 

From  what  I  have  above  stated,  you  will  easily  per- 
ceive  that  my  questions  to  you  must  necessarily  be  desul- 
tory and  without  any  regular  order  or  method.  But  you 
will  diffuse  light  through  this  chaos,  and  every  thing  at 
last  will  find  its  proper  place. 

I  cannot  express  to  you  how  delighted  I  am  with  the 
grammatical  forms  of  the  Indian  languages,  particolariy 
of  the  Delaware,  as  explained  by  Mr.  Zeisberger.  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  those  forms  are  peculiar  to  this 
part  of  the  world,  and  that  they  do  not  exist  in  the  lan- 
guages of  the  old  hemisphere.     At  least,  I  am  confident 
that  their  developement  will  contribute  much  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  science  of  universal  grammar.     About 
fifty  years  ago,  two  eminent  French  Philosophers  pub- 
lished each  a  short  treatise  on  the  origin  of  language. 
One  of  them  was  the  celebrated  mathematician  Mauper- 
tuis,  and  the  other  M.  Turgot,  who  afterwards  was  made 
a  minister  of  state  and  acquired  considerable  reputation 
by  his  endeavours  to  introduce  reform  into  the  admini- 
statlon  of  the  government  of  his  own  country.  M.  Mau- 
pertuis,  in  his  Essay,  took  great  pains  to  shew  the  neces- 
sity of  studying  the  languages  even  of  the  most  distant 
and  barbarous  nations,  « because,"  said  be,  «  we  may 
<«  chance  to  find  some  that  are  formed  on  new  plans  of 
«<  iAtas/*    M.  Turgot,  instead  of  acknowledging  the  just- 
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ness  af  this  profoaod .  remark^  affected  to  turn  it  into 
ridicule  and  said  he  could  not  understand  what  was  meant 
by  tt^nsqfidcas.^*  If  he  had  been  acquainted  with  the 
Delaware  language^  he  would  have  been  at  no  loss  to 
comprehend  it. 

I  presume  that  by  this  expjpession  M.  Maupertuis  meant 
the  various  modes  in  which  ideas  are  combined  and  asso- 
ciated together  in  the  form  of  words  and  sentences,  and 
in  this  sense  it  is  to  me  perfectly  intelligible.  The  asso- 
ciations expressed  by  words  must  be  first  formed  in  the 
mind,  and  the  words  shew  in  what  order  of  succession  the 
ideas  were  conceived,  and  in  what  various  groups  they 
arranged  themselves  before  utterance  was  given  to  them. 
The  variety  of  those  groups  which  exists  in  the  different 
languages  forms  what  M.  Maupertuis  meant  by  «  plans 
of  ideas,''  and  indeed,  this  variety  exists  even  in  one  and  / 

the  same  language.  Thus  when  we  say,  ^<  lover,"  and 
<«  he  who  loves,''  the  same  group  of  ideas  is  differently 
combined,  and  of  course,  differently  expressed,  and  it 
may  well  be  said  that  those  ideas  are  arranged  «<  on  dif- 
ferent plans." 

This  difference  is  strongly  exemplified  in  the  Delaware 
language ;  I  shall  only  speak  at  present  of  what  we  call 
the  <<  declension  of  nouns.".  What  in  our  European 
idioms  we  call  the  ^<  objective  cases"  are  one  or  more 
words  expressive  of  two  prominent  ideas,  that  of  tlie  ob- 
ject spoken  of,  and  that  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  af- 
fected by  some  other  object  or  action  operating  upon  it. 
This  is  done  in  two  ways;  by  inflecting  the  substantive, 
or  by  affixing  to  it  one  or  more  of  those  auxiliary  words 
which  we  call  «  prepositions."  Thus  when  we  say  in  En- 
glish <<of  Pe^er,"  and  in  Grerman  <'Pe<«rs,"  the  same  two 
principal  ideas  are  expressed  in  the  former  language  by 
two  words  and  in  the  latter  by  one,  and  the  termination  or 
inflexion  8  in  Glerman  conveys  the  same  meaning  as  the 
preposition  «  of"  in  English.  It  is  clear  that  these  two 
ideas,  before  they  were  uttered  in  the  form  of  words,  were 

Vol.  I.  3  B 
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grovped  in  the  minds  both  of  the  Gomuui  and  the  En- 
glishoian ;  in  the  one*  as  it  were  at  once^  and  in  th^  other 
8ucce8Bi?el7  :  for  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  they  were 
conceived  as  they  are  expressed.  Again^  when  you  say 
in  Latin  amo  Fetrumt  (I  love  Peter)  the  termination  um 
is  expressive  of  the  action  of  the  verb  loroCf  upon  the  ob- 
ject, Peter.  In  the  English  and  German  this  accessaiy 
idea  is  not  expressed  by  soondf  but  still  it  exists  in  the 
mind.  In  every  language,  there  are  more  ideas,  perh^is, 
understood,  than  are  actually  expressed.  This  might  be 
easily  demonstrated,  if  it  were  here  the  place. 

Let  us  now  consider  how  the  same  ideas  are  combined 
and  expressed  in  the  Delaware  language,  according  to 
Mr.  Zeisberger.  When  the  accessary  idea  which  we 
call  <<  case**  proceeds  from  the  operation  of  a  verb  upon 
a  noun  or  word  significant  of  an  object,  that  idea  is  not 
affixed  as  with  us  to  the  noun  but  to  the  verb,  or  in  other 
words,  it  is  not  the  noun  but  the  verb  that  is  declined  by 
inflexions  or  cases.  Thus  when  you  say  f*  getanmiowU 
n*quitayalaf  I  fear  God ;"  the  first  word,  geta$miU}XvUf 
which  is  the  substantive,  is  expressed,  as  we  should  say, 
in  the  nominative  case,  while  thp  termination  of  the  verb 
yala,  expresses  its  application  to  the  object.  It  is 
precisely  the  same  as  if  in  Latin,  instead  of  saying, 
Fetrum  amo,  I  love  Peter,  we  carried  the  termination  um 
to  the  verb,  and  said  Petrus  amiim.  Does  not  this  shew 
that  many  various  combinations  of  ideas  may  take  place 
in  the  human  mind,  of  which  we,  Europeans  by  birth  or 
descent,  have  not  yet  formed  a  conception  ?  Does  this 
not  bid  defiance  to  our  rules  or  canons  of  universal  gram- 
mar,  and  may  we  not  say  with  M.  Maupertuis,  that  in 
extending  our  study  of  the  languages  of  man,  we  shall 
probably  find  some  formed  upon  <«  plans  of  ideas"  differ- 
ent  from  our  own  7 

But  I  perceive  that  instead  of  asking  you  questions,  as 
it  is  my  duty  to  do,  I  am  losing  myself  in  metaphysical 
disquisitions ;  I  return,  then,  to  my  principal  object.    A 
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very  interesting  Grerman  book  has  lately  fallen  into  my 
hands.  It  is  entitled  <<  Untersuchungen  ueher  Jimerika$ 
herocdkerung  aus  dem  alien  KbntinenUf**^  and  it  is  written 
by  Professor  Yater^  of  Leipzig.  The  author,  after  justly 
observing  that  the  language  of  the  Delawares  is  exceed- 
ingly rich  in  grammatical  forms,  and  making  the  same 
observation  on  that  of  the  Naticks,  from  the  venerable 
Elliott's  translation  of  the  Bible  into  that  idiom,  says 
that,  on  the  contrary,  that  of  the  Chippeways  is  very  poor 
in  that  respect.  «  Die  Chippewoeer,**  he  says,  «<  haben 
fast  keineformenJ*^^  This  appears  to  me  very  strange, 
because  on  examining,  the  various  Indian  languages  from 
Nova  Scotia  to  Chili,  I  have  been  surprised  to  find  that 
they  appear  all  formed  on  the  same  model,  and  if  Pro- 
fessor Yater  is  correct,  the  Chippeway  dialect  will  form  an 
exception.  I  beg,  therefore,  you  will  inform  me  whether 
there  is  such  a  great  difference  as  he  states  between  that 
and  the  Delaware.  I  am  much  inclined  to  think  that  the 
learned  Professor  is  mistaken.  I  must  take  this  oppor- 
tunity, however,  to  express  my  astonishment  at  the  great 
knowledge  which  the  Literati  of  Germany  appear  to 
possess  of  America,  and  of  the  customs,  manners  and 
languages  of  its  original  inhabitants.  Strange  !  that  we 
should  have  to  go  to  the  German  universities  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  our  own  country. 

Another  German  Professor,  of  the  name  of  Rudi,^r, 
has  compiled  an  interesting  work,  in  which  he  gives  spe- 
cimens of  all  the  languages  in  the  world,  as  far  as  they 
are  known,  and  among  them  does  not  forget  those  of  the 
Indian  nations  of  America.  He  gives  the  numerals  of  the 
Delaware  language,  from  a  vocabulary  of  that  idiom, 
printed  at  Stockholm,  in  1696,  and  made  while  the  Swedes 
were  in  possession  of  that  part  of  this  country  which  they 
principally  inhabited.     I  find  a  considerable  difference 

*  An  Enquiry  into  the  Question,  whether  America  was  peopled  from 
the  Old  Continent  ? 
f  The  Chi ppe ways  have  hardly  any  grammatical  forms. 
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between  those  namends  and  these  given  by  Zei9berger« 
That  you  may  aee  in  what  it  consistst  I  insert  them  both. 

DEIiAWAXB  inJMKBAU« 

AMordiag  to  the  Svedkh  ToeabaUtfj.  Aeoording  to  Ze'nbeiger. 

1,  Ciutte.  I9  NgttttL 

2f  Nissa.  8»  Mischa. 

8,.Naha«  3,  Nacha. 

4,  Nawo.  4,  Newo. 

5»  Pareenacb.  5f  Palenacb. 

6,  CiQttas.  69  Guttasch. 

7,  Nissas.  7^  Nischasch. 
Sf  Haas.  8,  Cbasch. 

9f  Paschun.  9$  Peschl^onk. 

IO9  Theran.  10,  Tellen. 

fiO»  Nissinacl^e.  2O9  NischioachlLe. 

100,  CiuUbpach.  100,  Nguttapachki. 

Now,  there  can  be  no  donbt  that  these  two  sets  of  na- 
mends  belongs  to  the  same  language,  but  I  am  astonish- 
ed at  seeing  the  same  words  written  so  differently  by  a 
Swede  and  a  German,  when  there  is  so  little  difference 
in  the  powers  of  the  alphabetical  signs  of  their  lan- 
guages. I  am  particularly  struck  with  some  words  that 
are  written  with  II  by  the  Swede  and  with  L  by  the  Ger- 
man author.  In  all  Zeisberger's  Grammar  I  haFS 
not  been  able  to  find  the  letter  R  in  one  single  Delaware 
word,  neither  is  it  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  words  of  his 
Delaware  spelling  book.  No  doubt  you  can  inform  me 
of  the  reason  of  this  difference. 

A  greater  one  is  still  to  be  found  in  the  Algonkin 
numerals  given  by  the  Baron  La  Hontan,  and  those  of 
the  Delaware  proper.  I  place  them  here  again  in  oppo- 
sition to  each  other. 
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A]g«kin  Bumcrftlt  flroiD  La  HontaB.    DoUware  namerali  from  Zeasberger. 

1,  Pegik.  If  Ngutti. 

Sf  Nincb.  29  Niscba. 

$9  Nissoue.  S,  Nacba. 

4f  Neou.  4,  Newot 

B,  Nanui.  5,  Palenacb. 

6,  Ningottftoaaasou*  6^  Guttasch. 

7,  NinchouasBou.  7,  Niscbascb. 
89  Nissouassou.  89  Chascb. 

9»  Changasaou.  9f  Peschkonk. 

lOf  Mitassoo.  10,  Tellen. 

Tbere  is  certainly  a  family  resemblance  between  some 
of  tbese  words,  wbile  in  otbers  no  kind  of  similarity  can 
be  traced.  As  you  believe  tbat  tbe  Delawares  and  the 
Algonkins  are  tbe  same  people,  I  beg  you  will  be  so  good 
as  to  point  out  to  me  tbe  cause  of  tbe  difference  wbicb  I 
have  observed.  I  am,  &c. 


LETTER  IX. 

FROM  THE  SAME  TO  THE  SAME. 

PhUaddphia,  ±Sth  June,  1816. 

Dear  Sib — I  take  the  liberty  of  submitting  to  you  a 
few  questions,  which  have  occurred  to  me  in  perusing 
Mr.  Zeisberger's  Grammar.  I  beg  you  will  be  so  good 
as  to  answer  them  at  your  leisure,  I  am,  &c. 

q,UERIES. 

1.  In  Mr.  Zeisberger's  Grammar,  double  consonants 
are  frequently  used,  as  in  Pammaudisin,  Lenno,  Lenni 
Lenape. 

QuARE :  Are  tiie  two  consonants  fully  and  distinctly 
sounded,  tl^us:  pom'in-audmii'-'Len'n'Of  as  in  the  Ita- 
lian language,  or  is  only  one  of  the  consonants  heard,  as 
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if  it  were  thus  written :  pamaueknfh  Itno.  In  this  lat- 
ter case  what  is  the  reason  for  using  two  consonants,  if 
onlj  one  is  sounded  7 

2.  Mr.  Zeisberger  frequently  pots  a  comma  or  apos- 
trophe (')  before  or  after  the  letter  N  in  the  present  of 
the  indicatire  verbs»  'npommottcAn,  and  sometimes  n*p(m' 
nunicAjt.  Sometimes  he  writes  the  word  without :  ndajh 
phoif  niappiwUsch;  what  is  the  reason  of  this  Tariation  7 
Is  there  any  necessity  for  the  comma  before  or  after  the 
JV*in  the  first  person,  or  after  the  JKTand  IF,  in  the  second 
and  third  7  Is  it  not  best  to  simplify  as  much  as  pos- 
sible the  orthography  of  such  a  difficult  language  7 

S.  What  is  the  difference  in  pronunciation  between  kt 
and  fut;  say^  pomauchsijetdse  and  pomauchsijeque?  Is 
the  latter  sounded  like  cue  or  kiu,  or  is  It  sounded  as 
kef 

4.  The  conjunctive  mood  is  expressed  in  German  by 
<<  wena  ;**  does  it  mean  In  English  **  ij**  or  *•  when  f 
Does  «  n'pomottcAstjanf /'  mean  «  when  I  live"  or  ^  if 
I  live/'  or  both  7  I  find  it  sometimes  expressed  «'  tDenn,'' 
Oder  <<  da,"  oder  «  obi"  which  inclines  me  to  think  it  sig- 
nifies both  «  when^  and  « i/l" 

5.  I  find  some  terminations  in  the  tenses  of  the  verb;, 
sometimes  written  **cup,*^  sometimes  ''top,"  and  some- 
times **gup;**  thus  epiacupf  «  where  I  was,"  elsijakup, 
«  when  or  if  1  was  so  situated ;"  and  pommauchsijengupf « if 
#<  or  when  we  have  lived."  Are  these  different  sounds,  or  does 
this  difference  in  writing  arise  from  the  Germans  being 
accustomed  to  confound  the  sounds  of  K  and  G  hard  7 

6.  I  find  some  words  written  sometimes  with  one  /and 
sometimes  with  two ;  thus  elsia,  and  elsija.  Are  the  two 
t'^s  separately  articulated,  or  do  they  sound  only  as  one  7 

7.  I  find  the  second  person  of  the  singular  in  verbs 
sometimes  written  with  a  A*,  sometimes  with  a  Of  thus 
kneichgrtssif  du  wirst  gesehen  (thou  art  seen)  ;  kdaantschif 
ill  wirst  gehen ;  (thou  wilt  go),  gemUgussi,  dir  wird  gcge* 
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ben  (it  is  given  to  thee.)  Why  is  it  not  written  lumU- 
gum  9  see  query  5.  I  find  sometimes  a  doaUe  aa — ^Is  it 
merely  to  express  length  of  quantity,  or  are  the  two  a's 
sounded  distinctly  ? 

8.  What  is  the  difference  in  sound  been  ch  and  hhf  do 
they  both  represent  the  same  guttural  sound  like  c&  in  Ger- 
man 7  If  so,  why  express  this  sound  in  two  different 
ways ;  if  otherwise,  what  is  the  real  difference  between  the 
two  sounds  ? 

SXAMPUBS. 

AcApil,  bleibe  du  (remain  thou) ;  acApicAtique,  wenn  sie 
nicht  da  sind  (if  they  are  not  there) ;  ndaAAenap,  wir 
waren  gegangen  (we  had  gone);  kdaAAimoi  ihr  gehet(you 
go.)  I  am,  &c. 


LETTER  X. 

MR.  IlECKEWELDER  TO  MR.  DUPONCEAU. 

BeUdehemf  20th  June,  1816. 

Dear  Sir — ^Your  favours  of  the  10th  and  Idth  inst. 
have  been  duly  received.  I  shall  now  endeavour  to  an- 
swer the  first.  The  second  shall  in  a  few  days  be  attend- 
ed to. 

I  am  glad  to  find  that  you  ai^  so  much  pleased  with 
the  forms  of  our  Indian  languages.  Tou  will  be  still 
more  so  as  you  become  more  familiar  with  the  beautiful 
idiom  of  the  Lenni  Lenape.  It  is  certain  that  many  of 
those  forms  are  not  to  be  found  either  in  the  Grerman  or 
English ;  how  it  is  with  the  other  languages  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  I  cannot  say,  not  being  acquainted  with 
them,  and  never  having  made  philology  my  particular 
study.  I  concur  with  you  in  the  opinion  that  there  must 
be  in  the  world  many  different  ways  of  connecting  ideas 
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together  in  the  rorm  of  words,  or  what  we  call  parts  oj 
tpeeehj  and  that  much  philosophical  information  is  to  be 
obtained  by  the  study  of  those  varieties.  What  yon  ob- 
serve with  regard  to  the  verbs  being  inflected  in  lieu  of 
affixing  a  case  or  termination  to  the  noun  is  very  correct, 
but  the  ground  or  principle  on  which  it  is  done,  is  not 
perhaps  known  to  you.  The  verbs  in  the  Indian  lan- 
guages are  susceptible  of  a  variety  of  forms,  which  are 
not  to  be  found  in  any  other  language  that  I  know.  I  do 
not  mean  to  speak  here  of  the  positive,  negative,  causa- 
tive, and  a  variety  of  other  forms,  but  of  those  which 
Mr.  Zeisberger  calls  penanalf  in  which  the  two  pronouns, 
governing  and  governed,  are  by  means  of  affixes,  suffixes, 
terminations  and  inflexions,  included  in  the  same  word. 
Of  this  I  shall  give  you  an  instance  from  the  Delaware 
language.  I  take  the  verb  oAooton,  to  love,  Jdelonging  to 
the  fifth  of  the  eight  conjugations,  into  which  Mr.  Zeis- 
berger has  very  properly  divided  this  part  of  speech. 

IKDICATIVB,  PBESENT,  POSITIVE. 

Singular.  FlurdL 

N*dahoala,  /  Uree,  n'dahoalaneen,  we  love, 

kMahoala,  Mou  •—  k'dahoalohhimo,  you  — 

w'dahoala,  1^ ahoalewak,  lAey  — 

or  ahoaleu  S 

Mow  for  the  personal  forms  in  the  same  tense. 

F1B8T  TEBBONAJi  FOBM. 
I, 

Singular.  Plural. 

K'dahoatell,  I  lave  thu,         K'dahoalohbumo,  Hove  you, 
n'daboala,  /  love  him  or  her.    n*dahoalawak,  —  them. 

second  pebsonal  fobm. 

Thou. 
Singular.  Plural. 

K'dahoalt,  thou  lovest  me,       k'daboalineen,(AaiiIores(ii«i 
k'dahoala,  —  Aim  or  her.       k'dahoalawak,  —  them. 


THE  INDIAN  I^ANGBAGES. 
THIKD  PEMONAL  FOBM. 

He^  ((or  She.) 
Singular.  Plural. 

WABhoHuk,  he  loves  nUf       w'dahoalgunai  he  laves  ue, 
k'dahoalttk,  —  thee,  w'dahoalguwai  *-<  you, 

w'dafaoalawall  ^-»  Aim.  w'dahoalawaki  •—  them. 

TOUETH  FEBflONAA  EOBl^. 

We. 

Singular.  FluraL 

K'dalioalenneeoy  we  love         k'dahoalohQmmenaj  we  loce 

thee,  yoUf 

nMahoalawuna^  —  him*         n'dahoalowawuna^  —  tliem. 

mrn  febsonal  fobm. 

You. 

Singular,  Plural. 

K'dahoalihhimoy  you  love        k'dahoalibbena^  you  love  u$, 

me, 
k'dahoalanewo^  —  him^  k'dahoalawawaky  —  them. 

SIXTH  PEBSONAX  PdllM. 

They. 

Singular,  Plural. 

N'dahoalgenewoy  they  love    n'dalioi^gehheDa,  they  kroe 

me,  uSf 

k'dahoalgenewoy  —  thee,        k'dahoalgehhimo^ »~  you, 
w'dalioalanewOf  —  him.         w'dalioalawawaky  — ^  them. 

In  this  manner  verbs  are  conjugated  tlirough  all 
their^oods  and  tenses,  and  through  all  their  negative, 
causative  and  various  other  TorDis,  with  fewer  irregula- 
rities than  any  other  language  that  I  know  of. 

These  conjugations,  no  doubt,  you  have  found,  or  will 
find  in  Mr.  Zeisberger's  grammar^  but  the  few  examples 

Vol.  I.  3  C 
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that  I  have  above  pht  togethert  are  neoessary  to  ander- 
stand  the  explanation  which  I  am  about  to  give. 

The  words  you  quote  are  c  **geUuMi€imt  n^fuitayalOf* 
Ifiar  Godf  or  ratherf  according  to  the  Indian  inversion, 
CM  Ifian  Your  observation  la  that  the  inflexion  or 
case  of  the  noon  aubstaotive  Oodf  is  carried  to  the  verb« 
This  is  trne ;  but  if  you  inquire  for  the  reason  or  the 
manner  in  which  it  takes  place,  you  wUl  find  that  ala  is 
the  inflexion  of  the  second  or  last  person  of  the  verb,  in 
the  first  personal  form ;  thus  as  yon  have  seen  that  n'ds- 
hoala  means  I  love  Aim,  so  n'fuilayafai,  in  the  same  form 
and  person  means  I  fear  him  ;  it  is  therefore  the  same  as 
if  you  said  God /^ar  him.  This  is  not  meant  In  the 
least  to  doubt  or  dispute  the  correctness  of  your  position, 
but  to  shew  in  what  manner  the  combination  of  ideas  is 
formed  that  has  led  to  this  result.  You  have  now,  I  be- 
lieve, a  wider  field  for  your  metaphysical  disquisitions. 

I  pass  on  to  the  other  parts  of  your  letter.  I  believe 
with  you  that  Professor  Yater  is  mistaken  in  his  asser- 
tion that  the  language  of  the  Chippewajs  is  deficient  in 
grammatical  forms.  I  am  not  skilled  in  the  Chip- 
peway  idiom,  but  while  in  Upper  Canada,  I  have  often 
met  with  French  Canadians  and  English  traders  who 
understood  and  spoke  it  very  well.  I  endeavoured  to 
obtain  information  from  them  respecting  that  language, 
and  found  that  it  much  resembled  that  of  the  Lenape. 
The  differences  tliat  I  observed  were  little  more  than 
some  variations  in  sound,  as  b  for  p,  and  i  for  «.  Thus 
in  the  Delaware  wapachquiwan  means  a  Uankttf  in 
the  Chippeway  it  Is  loabewian;  gischuch  is  Delaware  for 
a  star,  the  Chippcways  e^y  gischU;  wape  in  Delaware 
white  ;  in  the  Chippeway,  wabe.  Both  nations  have  the 
word  Mannitto  for  God,  or  the  Great  Spirit,  a  word 
which  is  common  to  all  the  nations  and  tribes  of  the  Le- 
nape stock. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Chippeways,  like  the  Ma- 
hicanni,  Naticks,  Wampanos^  Nanticokes,    and  many 
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other  nations,  are  a  branch  of  the  great  family  of  the  Len- 
ni  Lenape,  therefore  I  cannot  belief  e  that  there  is  so  great 
a  difference  in  the  forms  of  their  langaagcs  from  those  of 
the  mother  tongue.  I  shall,  however,  write  on  the  sub- 
ject to  one  of  our  Missionaries  who  resides  in  Canada, 
and  speaks  the  Chippeway  iAom,  and  doubt  not  that  in 
a  sliort  time  I  shall  receive  from  him  a  full  and  satisfac- 
tory answer. 

On  the  subject  of  the  numerals,  I  have  had  occasion 
to  observe  that  they  sometimes  differ  very  much  in  lan- 
guages derived  from  the  same  stock.  Even  the  Minsi,  a 
tribe  of  the  Lenape  or  Delaware  nation,  have  not  all  their 
numerals  like  those  of  the  Unami  tribe,  which  is  the  prin- 
cipial  among  them.  I  shall  give  you  an  opportunity  of 
comparing  them. 

Nttiaenlt  of  the  Minii.  Numf  taJa  of  Uie  Uqiuiu. 

1,  Gutti.  ^  1^  N'gutti. 

%f  Nischa.  .    S,  Nischa. 

3,  Nacha.  3,  Macha. 

4,  Newa.  4^  Newo. 

bf  Milan,  (algonk.  itarau.)  5,  Palenach. 

6,  Guttasch.  6,  Guttasch. 

7,  ^ischoasch,  (algonk.  nissouassmL)  7,  Nischascli. 

8,  Chaasch.  8,  Chascb. 

9,  JMewu  9,  Peschkonk. 
(o,  WimbaU                                       10,  Tdlen. 

Tou  will  easily  observe  that  the  numbers  five  and  ten 
in  the  Minsi  dialect,  resemble  more  the  Algonkin  as  given 
by  La  Bontan,  than  the  pure  Delaware.  I  cannot  give 
yon  the  reason  of  this  difference.  To  this  you  will  add 
the  numerous  errors  committed  by  those  who  attempt  to 
write  down  the  words  of  the  Indian  languages,  and  who 
either  in  their  own  have  not  alphabetical  signs  adequate 
to  the  true  expression  of  the  sounds,  or  want  an  In- 
dian ear  to  distinguish  them.  I  could  write  a  volume  on 
the  subject  of  their  ridiculous  mistakes.  I  am,  &c. 
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LETTER  XI. 

FROM  MB.  HECKEWELDEB. 

JfctiUdkm,  24i&  Jumt,  1818. 

Deab  Sut — I  DOW  proceed  to  answer  the  several  qoe- 
ries  contained  in  joor  letter  of  the  13th  inst* 

1.  The  double  consonants  are  used  in  writing  the  worda 
of  the  Delaware  langaagef  for  the  sole  purpose  of  indi- 
cating that  the  vowel  which  immediatelj  precedes  them 
is  shortf  as  in  the  Grerman  words  mfn^r*  niniiiifry  sc/dm- 
meTf  and  tlie  English /eUoirt  terribUf  iUt  huUer,  &c.  The 
consonant  is  not  to  be  articulated  twice. 

2.  The  apostrophe  which  sometimes  follows  the  letters 
n  and  k,  is  intended  to  denote  the  contraction  of  a  vowels 
as  n^pommavcAstf  for  ni  pommauchsif  n'dopjitwt,  for  m 
dappiwif  &c.  If  Mr.  Zeisberger  has  placed  the  apostro- 
phe in  any  case  before  the  consonant^  he  must  have  done 
it  through  mistake. 

3.  There  is  a  difference  in  pronunciation  between  ke 
and  que;  the  latter  is  pronounced  like  kuc  or  kwe.  In  a 
verby  the  termination  ke  indicates  the  first  person  of  the 
plnralf  and  que  the  second. 

4.  The  word  wenn,  employed  in  the  German  transla- 
tion of  the  tenses  of  the  conjunctive  mood  of  the  Dela- 
ware verbs»  means  both  wAcnyand  ift  and  is  taken  in 
either  sense  according  to  the  content  of  the  phrase  in 
which  the  word  is  used.  Examples :  JU  gachtinget$ek 
pommauchsiane,  «  If  I  live  until  the  next  year^ — Payatie 
Philadelphiaf  «  When  I  come  to  Philadelphia.'* 

5.  Sometimes  the  letters  c  or  gf  are  used  in  writing  the 
Delaware  language  instead  of  k,  to  shew  that  this  conso- 
nant is  not  pronounced  too  hard ;  but  in  general  e  and  g 
have  been  used  as  substitutes  for  k,  because  our  printers 
had  not  a  sufficient  supply  of  types  for  that  character. 
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6.  Where  vorde  are  written  with  t;,  both  the  letters 
are  to  be  articiilated ;  the  latter  like  the  English  y  before 
a  vowel.  For  this  reason  in  writing  Delaware  words  I 
often  emploj  the  y  instead  of  j,  which  Mr*  Zeisberger 
and  the  German  Missionaries  always  make  use  of.  Thus 
Eliija  is  to  be  pronounced  like  Ekitfo. 

7.  Answered  in  part  above^  No.  5.  The  donble  vow- 
els  are  merely  intended  to  express  length  of  sounds  as  in 
the  German. 

8.  Chf  answers  to  the  X  of  the  GreekSf  and  di  of  the 
Germans.  Eh,  like  all  other  duplicated  consonants,  in- 
dicates only  the  short  sound  of  the  preceding  vowel*  - 

I  amf  &C-. 


LETTER  XII. 


TO  MR.  HECKEWELDEH. 

Philaddphia,  ISth  July,  iSi&s 

Dear  Sibt— I  have  received  your  kind  letters  of  the 
£Oth  and  24th  ult.  It  is  impossible  to  be  more  clear, 
precise,  and  accurate,  than  you  are  in  your  answers  to  my 
various  questions.  The  information  which  your  letters 
contain  is  of  the  highest  interest  to  me,  and  I  doubt  not 
will  prove  so  to  the  Committee,  by  whose  orders  I  have 
engaged  in  this  Correspondence,  on  a  subject  entirely  new 
to  me,  but  with  which  I  hope  in  time  and  with  your  able 
assistance,  to  become  better  acquainted. 

M.  de  Yolney  has  said  somewhere  in  his  excellent  De- 
scriptive View  of  the  United  States,  that  it  were  to  be 
wished  that  five  or  six  eminent  linguists  should  be  con- 
stantly employed  at  the  public  expense  to  compile  Indian 
Grammars  and  Dictionaries.  I  cannot  suppose  that  the 
Cpunt  meant  literally  what  he  said^  as  he  must  have  been 
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sensiUe  of  the  didlcalties  attending  on  Ibe  execution  ef 
aoeh  a  planf  but  at  any  rate*  here  is  a  noble  diffplajr  of 
enthaeiasm  for  oar  favoarite  sciencey  and  a  sofliclent  en* 
couragement  for  os  to  porsoe  our  philological  enqniried. 
Alas !  if  the  beauties  of  the  Lenni  Lenape  language  were 
found  in  the  ancient  Coptic,  or  in  some  ante-dilavian  Ba- 
lyloniah  dialect,  bow  woald  the  learned  of  Europe  be  at 
worit  to  display  them  in  a  variety  of  shapes  and  raise  a 
thousand  fanciful  theories  on  that  foundation !  What  su«' 
perior  wisdom,  talents  and  knowledge  would  they  not 
ascribe  to  nations  whose  idioms  were  formed  with  so 
much  skill  and  method  !  But  who  cares  for  the  poor 
American  Indians  7  They  are  savages  and  barbarians 
and  live  in  the  woods ;  must  not  their  languages  be  sa- 
vage and  barbarous  like  them  ? 

Thus  reason  those  pretended  philosophers  who  court 
fame  by  writing  huge  volumes  on  the  origin  of  hu- 
man language,  without  knowing,  perhaps,  any  language 
but  their  own,  and  the  little  Latin  and  Greek  that  they 
have  been  taught  at  College.  Ton  would  thinks  when 
you  read  their  works,  that  they  had  lived  in  the  first  ages 
of  the  creation  and  had  been  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  family  of  our  first  parents.  They  know  exactly  what 
words  were  first  uttered  when  men  began  to  communi- 
cate their  ideas  to  each  other  by  means  of  articulated 
sounds;  they  can  tell  you  how  the  various  parts  of 
speech,  in  perfect  regular  oi*der,  were  successively  form- 
ed, and  with  a  little  encouragement,  they  would,  I 
have  no  doubt,  compile  a  Grammar  and  Dictionary 
of  the  primitive  language,  as  one  Psalmanazar  did 
once  in  England  of  a  supposed  Formosan  tongue.  It  is 
a  pity,  indeed,  that  the  Delawares,  the  Wyandots  and  the 
Potowatamirs,  with  languages  formed  on  a  construction 
which  had  not  been  before  thought  of,  come  to  destroy 
their  beautiful  theories.  What  then  ?  are  we  to  suppress 
the  languages  of  our  good  Indians,  or  to  misrepresent 
them»  that  the  existing  systems  on  Universal  Grammar 
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and  the  origin  of  language  may  be  preserved  7  No,  my 
friend,  we  shall  on  the  contrary,  I  hope,  labour  with  all 
our  might  to  make  them  known,  and  provide,  at  least,  ad- 
ditional facts  for  future  theorists. 

I  have  been  led  into  this  chain  of  ideas  by  reading  the 
ponderous  work  of  a  Scotch  Lord  named  Monboddo, 
who  has  dreamt  of  languages  more  than  any  other  writer 
that  I  know.  On  the  authority.of  a  Father  Sagard,  (a 
French  Missionary)  he  represents  the  language  of  the 
Hurons  as  the  most  incoherent  and  unsystematical  heap 
of  vocables  that  can  possibly  be  conceived.  Their  words 
have  no  regular  formation  or  derivation,  no  roots  or  ra- 
dical syllables,  there  is  no  analogy  whatever  in  the  con- 
struction or  arrangement  of  this  language.  He  says,  for 
instance,  that  there  is  a  word  for  <«  two  years*^  entirely 
different  from  those  which  signify  one,  three,  four  or  ten 
years ;  that  <<  An/,''  «  my  hut,*^  and  «<  in  my  Aid,"  are 
severally  expressed  by  words  entirely  different  from  each 
other.  He  adduces  several  other  examples  of  the  same 
kind,  with  which  I  shall  not  trouble  you,  and  concludes 
with  Sluing,  that  «« the  Huron  language  is  the  most  im- 
*^  perfect  of  any  that  has  been  yet  discovered.''  (Orlg.  of 
Lang.  .Vol.  I.  p.  «78.) 

Before  we  proceed  further,  let  us  suppose  that  a  Huron 
or  a  Delaware  is  writing  a  treatise  on  the  origin  of  lan- 
guage, and  in  the  pride  of  pompous  ignorance  attempts  to 
make  similar  observations  on  the  English  idiom.  Fol- 
lowing Lord  Monboddo's  course  of  reasoning*  he  will 
say :  «  The  English  is  the  most  imperfect  language  upon 
'<  eartii,  for  its  words  have  no  kind  of  analogy  to  each 
<'  other.  They  say,  for  instance  <«  a  AotM^t"  and  the  things 
<<  that  belong  to  a  house  they  call  «  domestic.^  They  say 
**a  year,"  and  «  an  anmud  payment,"  for  a  sum  of  mo- 
«  ney  payable  every  year.  That  is  not  all ;  if  the  pay- 
<<  ment  is  to  be  made  in  two  years,  it  is  then  called  bien- 
«  nialf  in  which  yon  find  no  trace  of  either  the  word  two 
**  or  the  word  <'  year,"  of  which  in  a  regular  language  it 
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<<  should  be  compounded.  What  belongs  to  a  King  ii 
^<  royal ;  to  a  wamanp  feminine ;  to  a  shipf  naTal ;  to  a 
<<  towfif  urban  ;  to  the  counfrjff  rural.  Such  another  ir- 
«<  regular,  unmethodical  dialect  nerer  existed*  I  believe* 
«« on  the  back  of  the  great  tortoise !  !*' 

Such  would  be  the  language  of  our  Huron  philosophert 
and  he  would  be  about  as  right  as  Lord  Monboddo.    I 
have  read  this  work  of  Father  Sagard*  of  which  them  is 
a  copy  in  the  Congress  library.    It  appears  to  me  that 
the  good  Father  was  an  honest*  well  meaning*  but  most 
ignorant  friar,  of  one  of  the  mendicant  orders.     His  ro- 
sldence  among  the  Hurons  was  Tery  short*  not  more  tfaatf 
a  twelve-month ;  he  was*  I  know  not  for  what  reason* 
called  home  by  his  superiors*  and  left  America  with 
great  regfet.     He  has  cidlected  a  number  of  words  and 
phrases  of  the  Huron  language  in  the  form  of  a  voca- 
bulary* which  he  improperly  calls  a  dictionary.    I  have 
had  it  copied  and  shall  shew  it  ta  you  when  you  come  to 
town.     You  will  be  satisfted  when  yon  see  it*  that  the 
good  man  not  only  never  analysed  the  language  of 
the  Hurons,  but  was  incapable  of  doing  it    He  was  per-, 
fectly  bewildered  in  the  variety  of  its  forms*  and  drew 
the  very  common  conclusion  that  what  be  could  not  com» 
prebend  was  necessarily  barbarous  and  irrsgolar.  From 
an  attentive  perusal  of  his  •<  dictionary*''  I  am  inclined 
to  draw  the  opposite  conclusion  from  that  which  he  has 
drawn.    There  appears  to  me  to  be  in  it  soflfeient  inter- 
nal evidence  to  shew  that  the  Huron  language  is  rich  in 
grammatical  forma,  and  that  it  is  constructed  much  on 
the  same  plan  with  the  Delaware.     I  shall  be  very  glad 
to  have  your  opinion  on  it*  with  such  information  as  you 
are  able  and  willing  to  give.    I  beg  particularly^hat  you 
will  let  me  know  whether  there  are  roots  and  derivations 
in  the  Indian  languages*  analogous  to  those  of  our  own  ? 

I  am*  &cs 
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LETTER  XIIL 


TO  MB.  HECKEWELDER. 


Philadelphia,  ISih  July,  Is  16. 

• 

Dear  Sib — In  yonr  letter  of  the  27th  of  May  you  hare 
aaUl  that  you  believed  the  Delaware  nation  wore  those 
whom  the  Baron  La  Hontan  meant  to  designate  by  the 
name  of  JUgonkins.  In  a  subsequent  letter,  (June  £Otb), 
you  seem  to  consider  them  as  distinct  nations,  but  nearly 
allied  to  each  other ;  you  say  you  are  not  well  acquainted 
with  their  language,  which  is  not  the  same  with  that  of 
the  Lenape^  though  there  is  a  considerable  affinity  be-r 
tween  them*  Upon  the  whole  I  suppose  that  you  hare 
meant  to  apply  the  denomination  Aigonkins,  not  only  to 
the  Delawares  proper^  but  to  all  the  nations  and  tribes 
of  the  same  family. 

This  has  led  me  to  consider  who  those  Aigonkins  might 
be  that  La  Hontan  speaks  of,  and  upon  the  best  invest!* 
gation  that  I  have  been  able  to  make  of  the  subject,  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  La  Hontan's  Aigonkins  are  pro- 
perly those  whom  we  call  ChippewaySf  a  family  or  branch 
of  the  Delawares,  but  not  the  Delawares  themselves.  I 
first  turned  to  Dr.  Barton's  «  New  Yiews  of  the  Origin 
of  the  Nations  and  Tribes  of  America,"  in  which  I  found 
that  he  considered  the  Delawares  and  Chippeways  as 
two  distinct  people ;  but  when  I  came  to  the  specimens 
which  he  gives  of  their  languages  in  his  Vocabularies,  I 
found  no  difference  whatever  in  the  idioms  of  the  two 
nations.  Pursuing  the  enquiry  further,  I  compared  tha 
Vocabulary  of  the  Chippeway  language  given  by  Carver 
in  his  travels,  and  that  of  the  Algonkin  by  La  Hontan, 
and  was  much  astonished  to  find  the  words  in  each  lan- 
guage exactly  alike,  without  any  difference  but  what 
arises  from  the  French  and  English  orthography.    Th^ 

Vojii  L  3D 
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words  explained  bj  the  two  autborsi  happen  also  to  be 
preciselj  the  same,  and  are  arranged  io  the  same  alpha- 
betical order.  So  that  either  Carver  is  a  gross  plagia- 
rist, who  has  pretended  to  give  a  list  of  Chlppeway  words 
and  has  only  copied  the  Algonkin  words  given  by  La 
Uontan»  or  the  Chippeways  and  Algonkins  are  one  and 
the  same  people.  1  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  your  opi- 
nion on  this  subject. 

I  find  in  Zeisberger's  Grammar  something  that  I  can- 
not well  comprehend.  It  is  the  verb  **  t^ddlauehsi^  which 
he  translates  «<  I  live,  move  about,**  or  « I  so  live  that  I 
•f  move  about.''  Pray,  is  this  the  only  verb  in  the  De- 
laware language,  which  signifies  « to  /tre/'  and  have 
the  Indians  no  idea  of  '<  life,"  but  when  connected  with 
« locomotion  f** 

Is  the  IT  in  the  Delaware,  as  your  Missionaries  write 
if,  to  be  pronounced  like  the  same  letter  in  German,  or 
like  the  English  TFand  the  French  oul  If  this  letter 
has  the  German  sound,  then  it  is  exactly  the  same  as  that 
of  our  V;  in  that  case  I  am  astonished  that  the  Delawares 
cannot  pronounce  the  F,  the  two  sounds  being  so  nearly 
alike.  I  am,  &c. 

LETTER  XIV. 

FROM  MR.  HECKEWELOER. 

Bethlehem,  22d  July,  1818. 

Dbab  Si8p--I  received  at  the  same  time  your  two 
letters  of  the  IBth  and  1 8th  inst.  the  last  by  our  friend  Dr. 
Wistar.  I  think  you  are  wrong  to  complain  of  the  little 
importance  attached  by  the  learned  of  Europe  to  the  stu- 
dy of  Indian  languages  and  of  the  false  ideas  which  some 
of  them  have  conceived  respecting  Ihem.  The  truth  is 
that  snfllcient  pains  have  not  been  taken  in  this  country 
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io  make  them  known.  Our  Missionaries  have»  indeed^ 
compiled  grammars  and  dictionaries  of  tliose  idioms^  but 
more  with  a  view  to  practical  use  and  to  aid  their  fellow 
labourers  in  the  great  work  of  the  conversion  of  the  In- 
dians to  Cbristianitjf  than  in  order  to  promote  the  study 
of  the  philosophy  of  language.  They  have  neither  sought 
fame  nor  profit*  and  therefore  their  compositions  have 
remained  unknown  except  in  the  very  limited  circle  of 
our  religious  society*  It  belon^i  to  the  literary  associ- 
ations of  America  to  pursue  or  encourage  those  studies  in 
a  more  extended  point  of  view,  and  I  shall  be  happy  to 
aid  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  the  learned  researches  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society. 

Your  remarks  on  Lord  Monboddo's  opinion  respecting 
the  Indian  languages,  and  on  Father  Sagard's  work,  on 
which  that  opinion  is  founded*  I  believe  to  be  correct.  I 
am  not  acquainted  with  the  language  of  the  Hurons*  which 
I  have  always  understood  to  be  a  dialect  of  that  of  the 
Iroquois,  or  at  least  to  be  derived  from  the  same  stock* 
and  I  cannot  conceive  why  it  should  be  so  poor  and  so 
imperfect  as  the  good  Father  describes  it,  while  its  kin- 
dred idiom,  the  Iroquois,  Is  directly  the  reverse.  At 
least,  it  was  so  considered  by  Mr.  Zeisberger,  who  was 
very  well  acquainted  with  it.  Sir  William  Johnson 
thought  the  same,  and  I  believe  you  will  find  his  opinion 
on  the  subject  in  one  of  the  Volumes  of  the  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Loudon.*  Golden,  in  his  His- 
tory of  the  Five  Nations,  says  m  that  the  verbs  of  tliat 
<<  language  are  varied,  but  in  a  manner  so  different  from 
«<  the  Greek  and  Latin,  that  his  informant  could  not  dis- 
«  cover  by  what  role  it  was  done."|  I  suspect  his  infor- 
mant had  not  yet  acquired  a  very  profound  knowledge 
of  the  Iroquois ;  but  from  his  imperfect  description  of 
their  verbs,  I  am  very  nearly  convinced  that  they  are 

*  See  Phllos.  Trans-  abridged ;  vol.  liiii.  142. 

t  Colden's  Hist,  of  the  Five  Nj^tions.  Octavo  cd.  1747,  p.  14, 
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formed  on  the  same  model  with  those  of  the  Lenni  Le* 
napet  which  Mr.  Zeisberger  has  well  described  in  his 
Oi'ammar  of  that  language.  Colden  praises  this  idiom 
io  other  respects ;  he  says  that  the  Six  Nations  coln- 
«  pound  their  words  without  end,  whereby  their  language 
^  becomes  sufficiently  copious.''  This  is  true  also  of  the 
Delawares. 

The  Hurons  are  tlie  same  people  whom  we  call  Wy- 
andots ;  the  Delawares  call  them  Ddamatttmn.  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  tribe  whom  we  call  ^Vte* 
dawesries,  and  the  Frenchy  SiauXf  who  are  said  to  live  to 
the  west  or  north-west  of  Lake  Siyieriory  are  a  branch 
of  the  Hurons ;  for  th^  rivers  which  we  call  JETuroiiy  (of 
which  there  are  three),*  are  called  by  the  Chippeways, 
J>niduwewif  or  Miudowessu  8ipL  But  of  this  I  cannot 
be  sure ;  though  I  would  rather  conclude  that  Mimdow* 
esde  is  tlie  Chippeway  name  for  all  the  Wyandots  or 
Hurons.  It  is  a  fact  which^  I  think,  deserves  to  be  as- 
certained. It  is  a  very  common  error  to  make  several 
Indian  nations  out  of  onoy  by  means  of  the  different  names 
by  which  it  is  known. 

I  proceed  to  answer  the  questions  contained  in  your 
letter  of  the  18th. 

As  it  seems  to  me  probable  that  the  Naodowesstes  and 
HuronSf  though  called  by  different  names,  are  the  same 
people  I  so  it  may  be  the  case  with  the  Chippeways  and 
tlie  Algonkins,  although  I  have  no  greater  certainty  of 
this  hypothesis  than  of  the  former.  I  have  no  doobt» 
however,  of  their  being  both  derived  from  the  same  stock, 
which  is  that  of  the  Lenni  Lenape  :  that  their  languages 
are  strikingly  similar  is  evident  from  the  two  vocabu- 
laries that  you  mention,  and  I  had  rather  believe  that 
they  both  speak  the  same  language,  than  tiiat  Captain 
Carver  was  a  plagiarist.     The  accounts  which  he  gives 

*  One  of  them  empties  itself  into  the  north  side  cf  Lake  St.  CUir> 
another  at  the  west  end  of  Lake  Erie,  and  a  third  on  the  south  side  of 
the  said  lake,  about  twenty-five  miles  east  of  Sandusky  river  or  bay- 
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of  the  Indians  I  have  foand  in  general  correct;  which  is 
the  more  remarkable,  that  from  bis  own  accoantf  it  ap- 
pears that  he  did  not  reside  very  long  among  them.  He 
must  have  been^  therefore,  a  very  attentive  and  accurate 
observer. 

It  is  very  probable  that  I  did  not  express  myself  with 
sufficient  precision  in  the  passages  of  my  letters  of  the 
S7th  of  May  and  20th  of  June  to  which  you  refer.    The 
Lenoi  Lenape,  or  Delawares,  are  the  head  of  a  great  fa- 
mily of  Indian  nations  who  are  known  among  themselves 
by  the  generic  name  of  Wapatuichki,  or  <<  Men  of  the 
East.'^    The  same  language  is  spread  among  them  all 
in  various  dialects,  of  which  I  conceive  the  purest  is  that 
of  the  chief  nation,  the  Lenape,  at  whose  residence  the 
grand  national  councils  meet,  and  whom  the  others,  by 
way  of  respect,  style  grandfather.    The  Algonkins  are  a 
branch  of  that  family,  but  are  not,  in  my  opinion,  entitled 
to  the  pre-eminence  which  the  Baron  La  Hontan  asqribes 
to  them.     He  applied  the  name  *^  Algonkin,"  in  a  more 
extensive  sense  than  it  deserves,  and  said  that  the  AI* 
gonkin  language  was  the  finest  and  most  universally 
spread  of  any  on  the  continent ;  a  praise  to  which  I  think 
the  Lenni  Lenape  idiom  alone  is  entitled.     In  this  sense 
only  I  meant  to  say  that  the  Baron  included  the  Dela- 
wares  in  the  general  descriptive  name  of  <<  Algonkins.'^ 

I  have  yet  to  answer  your  questions  respecting  the  lan- 
guage, which  I  shall  do  in  a  subsequent  letter. 

I  am,  &c. 
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LETTER  XV. 

FBOM  THE  SAME. 

BethUhemy  24th  Julg,  IB18. 

Dsim  Sib— I  have  now  to  answer  your  qaestion  on  the 
subject  of  the  Delaware  verb^  tifddlaMchiif  which  Zeisber- 
ger  translates  by  « I  live*  or  mo^e  about,  or  <<  I  so  live 
that  I  move  about.*'  You  ask  whether  this  is  the  only 
Terb  inthe  language  which  expresses  «  to  five/'  and  whe- 
ther thelndians  have  an  idea  of  Ufcp  otherwise  than  as 
connected  with  UKomoUon  9 

Surely  they  have ;  and  I  do  not  see  that  the  contrary 
follows  from  Mr.  Zeisberger's  having  chosen  this  parti- 
cular verb  as  an  example  of  the  first  coiyogation.  I  per- 
ceive you  have  not  yet  an  adequate  idea  of  the  copious- 
ness of  the  Indian  languages,  which  possess  an  immense 
number  of  comprehensive  words,  expressive  of  almost 
every  possible  combination  of  ideas.     Thus  the  proper 
word  for  « to  livt^  is  in  the  pure  Unami  dialect  UhaU^ 
httn.     An  Unami  meeting  an  aged  acquaintance,  whom 
be  has  not  seen  for  a  length  of  time,  will  address  him 
thus:  **Ili  k^UhdUya f*^  which   means,  «are  you  yet 
«<  alive  ?*'  The  other  will  answer  « lU  n*papamissi,^^  <<  I 
«am  yet  able  to  walk  about."     The  verb  iCdellauchrin, 
which  Mr.  Zeisberger  quotes,  is  more  generally  employ- 
in  a  spiritual  sense,  «<  n*deUauchsin  Pt^mawos  widden^ 
**  dam9**  « I  live  up,  act  up  to  the  glory  of  Ood/'    This 
verb,  like  pommauchsinf  implies  action  or  motion,  con- 
nected with  liftf  which  is  still  the  principal  idea.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  thing  analogous  in  the  English  language, 
except,  perhaps,  when  we  say  <«  To  walk  humbly  before 
«<  God  f'  but  here  the  word  walk  contains  properly  no 
idea  in  itself  but  that  of  locomotion,  and  is  not  coupled 
with  the  idea  of  /i/e,  as  in  the  Indian  verb  which  I  have 

*  From  the  verb  Pommouckrin* 
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cited.  The  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  arises  in  En- 
glbb  entirely  from  the  figurative  sense  of  the  wordf  in  the 
Delaware  from  the  proper  sense. 

I  should  never  have  done,  were  I  to  endeavour  to  ex- 
plain to  you  in  all  their  details  the  various  modes  which  the 
Indians  have  of  expressing  ideas,  shades  of  ideas,  and 
combinations  of  ideas ;  for  which  purpose  the  various 
parts  of  speech  are  successively  called  to  their  aid.  In 
the  conjugations  of  the  verba,  in  Zeisberger's  Grammar, 
you  will  find  but  throe  tenses,  present,  past  and  future ; 
but  you  will  be  much  mistaken  iC  you  believe  that  there 
are  no  other  modes  of  expressing  actions  and  passions  in 
the  verbal  form  as  connected  with  the  idea  of  time.  It 
would  have  been  an  endless  work  to  have  given  all  those 
explanations  in  an  elementary  grammar  intended  for  the 
use  of  young  Missionaries,  who  stood  in  need  only  of  the 
principal  forms,  which  they  were  to  perfect  afterwards 
by  practice.  Let  me  now  try  to  give  you  a  faint  idea  of 
what  I  mean  by  a  few  examples  in  the  Delaware  lan- 
guage. 

N'mitzi,  /  eat.* 

N'mamitzi,  lam  eating,  or  am  in  the  act  of  eating. 

N'mitzihump,  I  have  eaten. 

Metschi  n'gischi  mitzi,  I  am  come  from  eating. 

N'dappi  mitzi,  /  am  returned  from  eating. 

The  first  two  n'mttoi  and  n^mamitccif  both  mean  /  eat, 
but  the  one  is  used  in  the  indefinite  and  the  other  in  the 
definite  sense,  and  a  good  speaker  will  never  employ  the 
one  instead  of  the  other.  The  three  last  expressions  are 
all  past  tenses  of  the  verb  <«  I  eat,**  and  all  mean,  «  / 
^^liave  eaten,*'  but  a  person  just  risen  from  table,  will 
not  say,  «<  n'dappi  mit%i  f*  this  expression  can  only  be 
used  after  leaving  the  place  where  he  has  been  eating, 
in  answer  to  a  person  who  asks  him  ^  where  he  comes 

*  In  the  orig;inal  it  it  J^mxis  the  German  x  being  pronounced 
like  tx,  which  mode  of  f  peUing  has  been  adopted  in  thii  publication. 
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from."  The  word  '<  vfiafpp*  is  connected  with  the  irerb 
apaUchinf  to  retam.  There  is  another  distinctioDf  pro- 
per to  be  mentioned  here.  IF  the  place  where  the  person 
comes  from  is  near^  he-says  «  n^dappi,**  if  distant «  n^dap^ 
pa.^    Thus: 

N'dappi  pihmf  /  am  come  from  noeatUig  (or  from  tkt 
sweat  oven.) 

N'dappibackiheeDy  lam  come  from  planting. 

N'dappi  wickheen,  I  am  come  from  building  a  house. 

N'dappimanschasqueeny  I  am  come  from  mowing  gran. 

M'dappi  notam«d8in»  lam  come  from  striking  fsh  with 
a  spear. 

N'dappallau win>  I  am  come  (returned)  from  hunJdf^. 

N'dappachtopalin^  /  am  com/e  (retwnud)  from  making 
war. 

In  the  future  tense  I  could  shew  similar  distinctions, 
but  it  would  lead  me  too  far. 

I  must  now  take  notice  of  what  Father  ^Sa^^ard 
saySf  as  yon  have  mentioned  in  your  letter  of  the  13th 
inst.  that  the  Indian  languages  have  <<  no  rootSf  and  that 
€€  there  is  no  regularity  in  the  formation  of  their  words." 
It  is  certain  that  the  manner  in  which  the  Indians  in  ge- 
neral form  their  words  is  different  from  that  of  the  Eu- 
ropeans, but  I  can  easily  prove  to  you  that  they  under- 
stand the  manner  of  forming  them  from  <<  roatsJ^  I  take, 
for  instance  the  word  t^uZtt,  good,  proper,  right,  from 
which  are  derived : 

Wulik,  the  good. 

Wulaha,  better. 

Wulisso,  J!ii«,  pretty. 

Wolamoewagan,  truth. 

Wulatenamuwi,  happff. 

Wulatenamoagan,  happiness. 

Wulapensowagan,  Uessing. 

WoIapan,^ne  mormtig. 

Wuliechen,  it  is  good,  or  well  done. 

Wulittol,  thsy  are  good.  i 


V  aline  day. 
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Wulikenf  it  grows  wellf  thrive$. 
Wnliechsiny  to  gpeak  toelL 
Woldehdanif  to  rejoice. 
Wttiamalbiiiy  to  te  wett,  happy. 
Wulandeuy 
Wttligiachgttj 
Wulapeyuy  jusU  upright 
Woliwataoif  to  be  of  good  underetanding* 
WuIiacbpiDf  to  be  in  a  good  place. 
WyUliaaiOf  to  do  well. 
"Wuliiisstt,  kt  ie  good. 

Wulilissicky  hthavt  ye  roell.  * 

Wulinaxin,  to  look  toctf. 
Wulamoeyuy  it  is  true. 
Walantowagan,  grace. 
Wulatopnachgat,  a  good  word. 
Wulatopnamiky  good  tidings. 
Wttlatonamint  to  be  happy. 
Wulisfiowagant  prettinesSf  handsome  appearance. 
Wulihilleu^  it  is  good. 
Wulineichquoty  t^  is  weU  to  be  seen. 
WuldemiieUf  it  is  wonderfvL 
Wulitebasu,  weSL  cvit  eft  hewed. 
Wuliwiecfaineiiy  to  rest  weU. 
Weisit  Mannitto,  the  Chod  Spirit. 
From  Machtity  bad. 
MachtitflUy  nasty. 
Machtesinaa^  ugly. 

Machtschi  or  Matacbi  Mannitto  or  Machtando^  Uie  evil 
Spirit,  Ae  DevU,  &c. 

You  will  naturally  observe  that  the  words  derived  from 
the  root  JFnlitf  imply  in  general  the  idea  of  what  is  good, 
handsomet  proper^  decent,  jast^  well,  and  so  pursuing  the 
same  general  object  to  Auppiness  and  its  derivatives;  hap- 
piness being  considered  as  a  good  and  pleasant  feeling, 
or  situation  of  the  mindy  and  a  person  who  is  happy,  as 

y  w,  I.  S  E 
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being  well.  This  does  not,  as  you  might  sappose,  make 
the  language  ambiguous ;  for  the  Indians  speak  and  un- 
derstand each  other  with  great  precision  and  clearness. 
I  have  yet  to  answer  your  question  about  the/  and  w. 
There  are  in  (be  Ddaware  language  no  such  consonants 
as  the  German  w,  or  English  v,/,  or  r.  Where  w  in  this 
language  is  placed  before  a  vowel,  it  sounds  the  same  as 
in  English ;  before  a  consonant,  it  represents  a  whuOed 
sound  of  which  I  cannot  well  give  yon  an  idea  on  jntper, 
but  which  I  shall  easily  make  you  understand  by  uttering 
it  before  you  when  we  meet.  1  aa^  &c. 


LETTER  XVI. 


TO  MR.  HECKEWELDER. 


PhUaddphich  Sia  Jufy,  1816. 

Peab  SiB^^I  have  received  with  the  greatest  pleasore 
your  two  favours  of  the  24th  and  26th  inst. ;  the  last,  parti- 
cularly, has  opened  to  me  a  very  wide  field  for  r^ection.  I 
am  pursuing  with  ardour  the  study  of  the  Indian  languages 
(I  mean  of  their  grammatical  forms)  in  all  the  authors 
that  I  can  find  that  have  treated  of  the  subject,  and  am 
astonished  at  the  great  similarity  which  I  find  between 
those  different  idioms  from  Ch*eenland  even  to  Chill.  They 
all  appear  to  me  to  be  compounded  on  a  model  peculiar 
to  themselves,  and  of  which  I  had  not  before  an  idea. 
Those  personal  forms  of  the  verbs,  for  instance,  w*hich 
you  mention  in  your  letter  of  the  2Dth  of  June,  I  find 
generally  existing  in  the  American  languages.  The 
Spanish-Mexican  Grammarians  call  them  tranriiUms, 
but  they  are  not  all  equally  happy  in  their  modes  of  ex. 
plaining  their  nature  and  use.  The  word  «<  transUian^^^ 
however,  I  think  extremely  well  chosen,  as  it  gtve^  at 
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once  an  idea  of  the  passage  of  the  verb  from*  the  pronoun 
that  governs  to  that  which  is  governed*  from  ^  I  love'^ . 
to  « I  love  yoa/'  The  forms  of  the  Indian  verbs  are  so 
numeroosy  that  a  proper  technical  term  is  very  much 
wanted  to  distinguish  this  particular  class,  and  I  adopt 
with  pleasure  this  appropriate  Spanish  name,  at  least, 
until  a  better  one  can  be  found* 

I  am  sufficiently  satisfied  from  the  examples  in  your 
last  letter  that  the  Indians  have  in  their  languages 
<<  roots*'*  or  radical  words  from  which  many  others  are 
derived;  indeed,  I  never  doubted  it  before,  and  only 
meant  to  shew  you  by  the  instances  of  Father  Sagard, 
and  Lord  Monboddo,  what  fabe  ideas  the  Europeans 
have  conceived  on  this  subject.  The  various  meanings 
of  the  word  «<  wulW  and  its  derivatives,  obtained,  as  you 
have  shewn,  by  easy  or  natural  transitions  from  one  kin- 
dred idea  to  another,  are  nothing  new  in  language.  The 
Greek  has  the  word  <<  kalos/*  which  in  its  various  mean- 
ings is  very  analogous  to  «  wuUt/*  Instances  of  similar 
«f  transitions"  from  difierent  European  idioms  might  be 
cited  without  end.  There  is  one  in  the  French,  which 
strikes  me  at  this  moment  with  peculiar  force.  In  that 
language,  an  honest  man  is  **jusP^  in  his  dealings  and  a 
judge  in  bis  judgments ;  but  'a  pair  of  shoes  is  so  like- 
wise, when  made  exactly  to  fit  the  foot,  and  by  a  natural 
transition^  when  the  shoes  are  too  tight,  they  are  said  f o 
be  too  just  (trop  justes.)  A  foreigner  in  France  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  to  his  shoemaker,  complaining  of  the 
tightness  of  a  pair  of  new  made  shoes :  <<  JUonsieuTf  ces 
<«soufiers  sant  trop  iqvitabks,^*  I  remember  also  an  En- 
glish song,  begijming  with  the  words  ^^Just  like  love,*' 
where  you  see  the  word  **jusf'  is  employed  without  at 
all  implying  the  idea  of  eqvUy  or  justice.  Bat  justice  is 
strict,  exact,  correct,  precise,  and  therefore  the  word  just 
is  employed  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  these  and  other 
ideas  connected  with  that  to  which  it  was  first  applied. 

I  have  made  these  trite  observations,  because  I  am 
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wen  aware  that  many  a  priori  reasoiiBra  wdald  ii#t  fail 
to  find  in  so  many  worda  of  dilTerent  meanings  derived 
from  the  same  root,  a  proof  of  t||e  poverty  of  the  tndtaa 
languages.  They  would  say  that  they  are  poort  becftoaa 
they  have  but  few  radical  words,  a  conclusion  whick 
they  would  infallibly  make  without  tidting  the  pains  off 
ascertaining  the  fact.  If  they  were  told  that  the  Groric 
(the  copiousness  of  which  is  universally  acknowledged) 
has  itself  but  a  comparatively  small  number  of  roots^  they 
would  not  be  at  a  loss  to  find  some  other  reason  in  sup- 
port of  their  pre-conceived  opinion.  I  have  read  some- 
where (I  cannot  recollect  in  what  book.)  that  there  was 
not  a  greater  proof  of  the  barbarism  of  the  Indian  lan- 
guages, than  the  comprehensiveness  of  their  locotionsL 
The  author  reasoned  thus  :  Analysis,  he  said,  is  the  most 
difficult  operation  of  the  human  mind  ;  it  is  the  last  which 
man  learns  to  perform.  Savage  nations,  therefore,  ex- 
press many  ideas  in  a  single  word,  because  they  have  not 
yet  acquired  the  necessary  skill  to  separate  them  from 
each  other  by  the  process  of  analysis^  and  to  express  them 
simply. 

If  this  position  were  true,  it  would  follow  that  all  the 
languages  of  savage  nations  have  been  in  the  origin 
formed  on  the  same  model  with  those  of  the  American 
Indians,  and  that  simple  forms  have  been  gradually 
introduced  into  them  by  the  progress  of  civillsatien.  But 
if  we  take  the  trouble  of  enquiring  into  facts,  they  will 
by  no  means  lead  us  to  this  conclusion.  It  is  not  many 
centuries  since  the  Scandinavian  languages  of  the  North 
of  Europe  were  spoken  by  barbarous  and  savage  nattono, 
but  we  do  not  find  that  in  ancient  times  they  were  vKMm 
comprehensive  in  their  grammatical  forms  than  they  are 
at  present,  when  certainly  they  are  the  least  so,  perhaps^ 
of  any  of  the  European  idioms ;  on  the  other  lian^  the 
Latin  and  Greek  were  sufficiently  so  by  means  of  the  va- 
rious moods  and  tenses  of  their  verhs,  all  expressed  in 
one  single  word^  without  the  use  of  auxilHuries ;  and  yet 
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these  two  Battons  had  attained  a  very  high  degree,  at 
leasts  of  citilbation.  I  do  not,  therefore,  see  as  yet,  that 
there  is  a  necessary  connexion  hetween  the  greater  or 
Issoer  degree  of  civilissdion  of  a  people,  and  the  orga<* 
nisation  of  their  language.  These  general  conela-* 
eions  from  Insulated  fiicts  ought  constantly  to  be  guarded 
against ;  th^y  are  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  error  in 
the  moral  as  well  as  in  the  natural  sciences.  Faots  ought 
to  be  collected  and  ohserrations  multiplied  long  before 
we  venture  to  indulge  in  theoretical  inferences ;  for  un- 
observed focts  seem  to  lie  in  ambush,  to  start  op  at  once 
in  the  foce  of  fine  spun  theoriss,  and  put  philosophers  in 
the  wrong. 

1  i^ish  very  much  that  some  able  linguist  would  under- 
take to  make  a  good  classification  of  the  diBbrent  lan- 
guages of  the  wbrM  (as  far  as  they  are  known)  in  re- 
spect to  their  grammatkal  forms.  It  was  once  attempt- 
ed HI  the  French  Encyclopedia,  hut  without  success,  be- 
eanae  the  author  had  only  in  view  the  Latin  and  Greek, 
and  those  of  the  modern  languages  which  he  was  ac- 
quainted with.  His  division,  if  I  remember  right,  was 
formed  between  those  idioms  in  which  inversions  are  al- 
lowed, and  those  in  which  they  are  not.  Of  course,  ic 
was  the  Latin  and  GreriK  on  the  one  side,  and  the  French, 
Italtettt  &C  on  the  other*  This  meagre  classification  has 
ast  been  generally  adopted,  nor  does  it,  in  o^  opinion, 
deserve  to  be.  A  greater  range  of  observation  ought 
to  be  taken. 

i  do  not  pretend  to  possess  taienta  adequate  to  carry- 
ing into  esecution  the  plan  which  I  here  suggest ;  bat  I 
beg  you  will  permit  me  to  draw  a  brief  sketch  of  what  I 
have  in  view. 

I  obserfe,  in  tbefirst  place,  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Asia, 
a  Glass  of  lamgaages  formed  on  the  same  model,  of  which 
I  take  that  which  is  sfclten  in  the  empire  of  China,  as 
it  stood  before  tts  conquest  by  the  Tartars,  to  be  the 
type.     Ik  this  langnage>  thete  is  hut  a  very  small  num- 
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ber  o&  wordSf  all  monosyllablev^  As  far  as  I  am  aide  to 
jttdga  from  the  excellent  gramoiarB  of  this  idiom  of 
which  we  are  to  possessloof  the  words  convey  to  the  mind 
onlj  the  principal  or  leading  ideas  of  the  discoarsey  an- 
connected  with  many  of  those  acceasaiy  ideas  that  are  no 
necessary  to  gire  precision  to  langnsge,  and  the  hearer 
is  left  to  apply  and  arrange  the  whole  together  as  weH 
as  he  can.  It  has  hat  few  or  no  grammatical  forms,  and 
is  very  deficient  in  what  we  call  the  connecting  parts  of 
speecbr  Hence  it  is  said  that  the  words  spoken  are  not 
immediately  understood  hy  those  to  whom  they  are  ad- 
dressed,  and  that  auxiliary  modes  of  explanation,  others 
than  oral  commonication,  are  sometimes  resorted  to, 
when  ambiguities  occur.  As  I  am  no  Sinologtet,  I  will 
not  undertake  to  say  that  the  description  which  1  have 
attempted  to  gi?e  of  this  language,  from  the  mere  reading 
of  grammars  and  dictionaries,  is  very  accurate,  but  I  Ten«- 
ture  to  assert  that  it  diflTers  so  much  from  all  others  that 
we  know,  that  with  Its  kindred  idioms,  it  deserves  to  fmrm 
a  genui  in  a  general  classification  of  the  various  modes  of 
speech*  From  its  great  deficiency  of  grammatical  forms, 
I  would  give  to  this  genus  the  name  agyntaeUc. 

My  second  class  of  languages  would  consist  of  those  which 
possess,  indeed,  grammatical  forms,  sufficient  to  express 
and  connect  together  every  idea  to  be  communicated  by 
means  of  speech,  but  in  which  those  forms  are  so  oi|pinised, 
that  almost  eveiy  distinct  idea  has  a  single  word  to  con- 
vey or  express  it.  Such  are  the  Icelandic,  Danish,  Swe- 
dish,  and  even  the  German  and  English.  Those  forms 
of  the  nouns  and  verbs  which  are  generally  called  de- 
clensions and  coiyugations,  are  in  these  languages  the 
result  of  an  analytical  process  of  the  mind,  which  has 
given  to  every  single  idea  and  sometimes  to  a  shade  of 
an  idea,  a  single  word  to  express  it.  Thus  when  we.  say 
**€f  tkc  memf^  here  are  three  ideas,  which  in  the  Latin 
are  expressed  by  one  single  word  « InmhrnJ^  In  the 
locution  <«  /  vriU .  fio/,"  or  «<  /  am  not  vriUiMg,^* .  and 
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in  the  vwbal  form  <•  /  rvill  go%^  three  or  four  ideas 
are  separately  expressed  in  Englisht  whicbf  io  Latin  are 
conveyed  together  by  single  words  <<  nolOf^*  <<  ibo***  From 
this  pecaliar  qnaliQr  of  sufficiently  yet  separately  ex- 
pressing  all  the  necessary  ideas,  I  would  denominate  this 
class  of  languages  analjiticalf  or  analfiiic. 

The  third  class  wouidy  of  course,  be  that  in  which  the 
principal  parts  of  speech  are  formed  by  a  synthetical 
operation  of  the  mind,  and  in  which  several  ideas  are 
Irequently  expressed  by  one  word.  Such  are  what  are 
called  the  Oriental  languages,  with  the  Latin,  Greekf 
Slavonic,  and  others  of  the  same  description.  These  I 
would  call  syntAefic. 

TheFrench,  Italian,  Spanish  and  Fortoguesef  with  their 
various  dialects,  in  which  conquest  has  in  a  great  degree 
intermingled  the  modes  of  speech  of  the  second  und  third 
olass,  would  together  form  a  fourth^  which  I  would  call 

In  these  various  classes  I  have  not  found  a  place  for 
tlie  Indian  languages,  which  richly  deserve  to  form  one 
by  themselves.     They  are  «  sfnthetU?*  in  their  forms, 
bat  to  such  a  degree  as  is  not  equalled  by  any  of  the 
idioms  which  I  have  so  denominated,  and  which  are 
only  such  in  comparison  with  others  where  analytic  forms 
prevail.     That  they  deserve  to  make  a  class  by  them- 
selves cannot  be  doubted.     They  are  the  very  opposite 
of  the  Chinese,  of  all  languages  (he  poorest  in  words,  as 
well  as  in  grammatical  forms,  while  these  are  the  richest 
in  both.     In  fact^  a  great  variety  of  forms,  necessa- 
rily implies  a  great  multiplicity  of  words;  I  mean, 
complex  forms,  like  those  of  the  Indians;  compound 
words  in  which  many  ideas  are  included  together,  and 
are  made  to  strike  the  mind  in  various  ways  by  the 
simple  addition  or  subtraction  of  a  letter  or  syllable.   In 
the  Chinese  much  is  understood  or  guessed  at,  little  is 
expressed ;  in  the  Indian,  on  the  contrary,  the  mind  is 
awakened  to  each  idea  meant  to  be  conveyed^  by  some 


one  or  other  of  the  com^nent  parts  of  the  ward  spofccm. 
Theee  two  laoguages,  therefore,  os  far  m  relates  to  their 
orgaoisationy  stand  in  direct  opposition  to  each  other ; 
they  are  the  top  nnd  bottom  of  the  idionatic  scaloy  smhI 
as  I  have  giten  to  the  Chinese  and  its  kindred  dinlecCSf 
the  name  of  osyntoctfe,  the  opposite  namet  syntedic^  ap- 
pears to  me  that  which  is  best  suited  to  the  languages  of 
the  American  Indians.    I  find  that  instead  of  asking  70a 
questions,  as  I  ought  to  do,  I  am  wandering  again  in  the 
field  of  metaphysical  disquisitions.  I  shall  try  to  bo  mors 
careful  in  ray  neM  letter.  I  aont  &c. 


mtmm 


LETTER  XYII. 

TO  THE  SABIB. 


Pldladd^iOf  3d  dugust,  1816. 

Deab  Sib~I  now  return  to  my  proper  station  of  a 
scholar  asking  questions  of  his  master.  In  your  letter 
of  the  24  th  ult.  you  have  fuUy  satisfied  me  that  the  In* 
dians  have  a  great  number  of  word  derived  from  «<  raoUf^ 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  languages  of  Europey 
but  you  have  said  at  the  same  time  <«  that  the  manner  in 
<<  which  the  Indians  in  general  form  their  words»  is  dif- 
«<  ferent  from  that  of  the  Europeans."  I  am  very  anx- 
ious  to  have  this  manner  explained,  and  I  shall  be  very 
much  obliged  to  you  for  all  the  information  that  you  can 
give  me  on  the  subject. 

I  have  told  you  already  that  I  thought  I  had  reason  to 
believe  that  all  the  American  languages  were  formed  on 
the  same  general  plan.  If  I  am  correct  in  my  supposi- 
tion, I  think  I  have  found  in  the  lai^uage  of  Greenland, 
the  identical  manner  of  compounding  words  which  I  am 
now  calling  upon  you  to  explain.    Tou  will  tell  me  wbe- 


ther  I  hare  judged  rightf  and  you  wiH  at  once  destroy 
OP  confirm  my  (kvoiiiite  hypotbesie.  According  to  the 
renerable  EgedOf  words  are  formed  in  the  Greenland 
language  by  taking  and  joining  together  a  part  of  each 
of  the  radical  wordSf  tiie  ideas  of  which  are  to  be  com- 
Uoed  together  in  one  compound  locution.  One  or  more 
syllables  of  each  simple  word  are  generally  chosen  for 
that  purpose  and  combined  together^  often  leaving  out  the 
harsh  consonants  for  the  sake  of  euphony.  Thus  from 
^  ogglekpokf^  he  writes,  <<  pekipokf*^  he  mends  or  does 
better,  and  **  pifmarpokf**  he  endeavours,  is  formed  the 
compound  word  <<  aggUkiniarttf*'  which  means,  «<  endea- 
w  vour  to  write  better  .•*  The  first  syllable  «  agl,*^  is 
taken  from  '*  Bglekpok^*'  the  second  «  eK^  from  the  same 
word  and  also  from  the  first  syllable  of «« pektpoV'  leav- 
ing out  the  p  to  avoid  harshness,  and  the  third  « inniar*^ 
from  <' Pinniai^ofc,''  also  leaving  out  the  initial  con- 
sonant for  the  same  reason.  It  seems  to  mo  that  I 
find  something  like  it  in  the  Delaware  language.  Ac- 
cording to  Zeisberger,  to^toochtmnfe  signifies  «<  fa- 
ther.'' Now  taking  the  second  syllable  ooc/h  and  placing 
n  before  it^  you  have  <<  nooch,'*  my  father.  To  be  sure, 
it  is  not  the  first  syllable  thai  is  borrowed,  as  in  the 
above  example  from  the  Greenlandish,  but  the  principle 
appears,  nevertheless,  to  be  the  same  in  both  languages. 

On  the  subject  of  this  word  *f father^  I  observe  a 
atrange  contradiction  between  two  eminent  writers  on 
Indian  languages^  evidently  derived  from  the  stock  of  tlie 
Lenni  Lenape  or  Delaware.  One  of  them,  Roger  Wil- 
liams, in  his  Key  to  the  Language  of  the  New  England 
Indians,  says  <'  05A"  (meaning  probably  och  or  oocA,  as 
the  English  cannot  pronounce  the  guttural  ch)  father ; 
*•  noshf^  my  father ;  **  kosh/*  thy  father,  &c.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards,  in  his  observa- 
tions on  the  language  of  the  Muhhekantw  (Mohican)  In* 
dians,  speaks  as  follows  :  '<  A  considerable  part  of  the 
f(  appellations  are  never  used  without  a  pronoun  afllied. 

Vol.  I.  3  P 
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Tbo  Mobejpans  sayt  mj  father^  «<  msgftf'*  (i^saifl  iioeJk  or 
iioocA)  U17  rather  «  to^V  &c.  but  they  cannot  aajr  ak- 
soltttely  «/atter."  There  is  no  soch  word  in  tbeir  Ian- 
goage.  If  you  were  to  say  ^  og^^  yoa  would  make  a 
Mobegan  both  stare  and  smite.''  (page  IS.) 

Which  of  these  two  profiBssors  is  right?  It  seems 
that  either  Rogers  invented  the  word  osA  for  «<  father/* 
from  analogy,  or  that  Edwards  is  not  correct  when  he 
says  that  ogh  or  ooeh  singly,  mean  nothing  in  the  Indian 
language.  Is  be  not  mistak:en  when  lie  says  that 
there  is  no  word  whatever  answering  to  <<  father,"  or 
<<  the  lather/'  In  an  abstractsense ;  and  if  an  Indian  wodd 
stare  and  smile  when  a  white  man  says  oodk,  woqM  he 
smile  in  the  same  manner  if  he  said  weioochwink  9  Is  it 
possible  to  suppose  that  this  respectable  author  bad  only 
a  partial  knowledge  of  the  language  on  which  he  wrote, 
and  that  he  was  not  acquainted  with  the  radical  word 
from  which  nooch  and  kooch  had  been  formed  ?  Or  Is 
there  no  such  radical  word,  and  has  Zeisberger  himself 
committed  a  mistake  7 

I  beg  leave  to  submit  to  you  also  another  observatioa 
that  I  have  made.  It  appears  from  the  work  of  the  late 
Dr.  Barton,  who  quotes  jour  authority  for  it,  that  the 
name  of  the  JUnni  LenapCt  means  <•  the  original  people,'' 
and  that  **  Lenno^  in  the  Delaware  language  signifies 
<f  man,"  in  the  general  sense,  (it/enscA.)  Now,  it  appears 
that  in  the  language  of  the  Micmacs  (a  tribe  of  Nova 
Scotia,)  they  call  an  Indian  <<  Mcnohf**  and  in  that  of  the 
Canadian  mountaineers  (whom  some  believe  to  be  the 
Algonkins  proper)  they  say  ^  JOUnauJ*  (Mass.  Histgr. 
Coll.  for  the  year  1799,  pp.  18, 19.)  I  am  apt  to  believo 
that  those  natnes  are  the  same  with  <<  l^ensto,"  and  that 
it  is  from  them  that  the  French  have  formed  the  name 
<<  JUtnoM,"  which  extends  even  beyond  the  Mississippi. 
In  the  speech  of  the  Indian  chief  ij^ranguUh  to  the  Go- 
vernor of  Canada,  related  by  La  Hontan,  the  warrior 
says :  <«  You  must  know,  Onontio^  that  we  have  robbed 
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'^  no  Ff«iichiiieti»  iMt  those  wbb  sopplied  the  <<  lUburiif*^ 
<^  and  the  <«  Oimiamis/'  our  enemies,  with  powder  and 
<«baIL'*  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  Oarangula 
when  he  *  spoke  of  the  Illinoi$  meant  the  l^nni  Lenapet 
and  bjr  the  name  of  Oumamis,  intended  to  describe  their 
chief  tribe,  the  Vnamis*  Of  this,  however*  I  leave  you 
^  judge.  But  I  strongly  suspect  that  **  Lenno,^  **  Ltn^ 
fii/'  « Ilknoh,**  « Ilkuouf^  <<  Utinoiif**  are  the  same  name, 
and  all  apply  to  that  great  nation  whom  the  Baron  La 
Hontan  takes  to  be  the  JUgotUnnSf  who,  it  would  seem 
are  only  called  so  by  way  of  discrimination,  but  consider 
themselves  as  a  branch  of  the  great  family  of  the  « lUe^ 
iiott.''  If  I  am  correct  in  this,  how  do  yon  make  out  that 
Lnm  Lenape  means  «<  original  people  y* 

The  Oreenlanders,  according  to  Egede,  call  themselves 
Innmtn  which  in  their  language  also  signifies  men.  It 
appears  to  me  to  be  very  much  akin  to  lUenoh,  Ilknu. 
Could  the  Greenlanders  be  in  any  way  connected  with 
the  lennA  Lenape  9 

Pray  tell  me  from  what  languages  are  derived  the 
words  equaWf  9aehimf  tomahawk,  calumet,  wampum, 
papooH,  which  are  so  much  in  use  among  us  ?  Are  they 
of  the  Delaware  or  the  Iroquois  stock  ?         I  am,  &c. ' 


LETTER  XVIIL 

FROM  MR.  HBCKEWSLDER. 


Bethlehem,  IStA  JIuguet,  1816. 

DsAB  Sn^— I  have  duly  received  your  two  letters  of 
the  Slst  of  July  and  3d  of  August  last.  I  am  much 
pleased  with  your  meti^hysical  disquisitions,  as  you  call 
them,  and  I  beg  you  will  indulge  in  them  with  perfect 
freedom,  whenever  yon  shall  feel  so  disposed.  I  agree 
with  yon  that  a  proper  classification  of  human  languages 
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would  be  a  firy  dwirable  object;  hnt  I  feer  the  teak  » 
too  herd  ever  to  be  acconpliehed  with  the  linuted  know- 
ledge of  man*  There  are,  no  doubt,  maey  Tartetiee  ki 
language  yet  to  be  diacovered. 

As  yon  wish  to  be  acqaakited  witti  the  manner  in  whkh 
our  North  American  Indiana  compoand  their  werda,  I 
ahall  endeavonr  to  aatiafy  yon  aa  well  aa  I  am  able*  The 
proceaa  ia  much  the  aame  aa  that  whioh  Egede  haa  de* 
acribed  with  reapect  to  the  Greenland  lai^ege,  and  thia 
atrongly  corroboratea  your  opinion  reapecting  the  aimi- 
brity  of  forma  of  at  leaat  of  thoae  of  North  Ameriou  In 
the  Delaware  and  other  languagea  that  I  am  acquainted 
with,  parte  or  parceb  of  different  werdaf  aometinMa  a 
aingle  aound  or  lettert  are  compounded  together,  in  an 
artificial  manner,  ao  aa  to  avoid  the  meeting  of  harsh  or 
diaagreeable  aounda,  and  make  the  whole  wofd  fall  in  a 
pleaaant  manner  upon  the  ear.  Ton  will  eaaily  conceif  e 
that  worda  may  thua  be  compounded  and  multiplied  with* 
out  end,  and  hence  the  peculiar  richneaa  of  the  Aomrioan 
languagea.  Of  tUa  I  can  gi? e  yon  numeroua  ezampka. 
In  the  firat  place,  the  word  «<  nad&afMeea."  It  ia  a  aim* 
pie  abort  word,  but  meana  a  great  deal.  The  ideas  that 
are  conveyed  by  it  are  theae ;  <<  Come  with  the  canoe 
'« and  take  ua  acroaa  the  river  or  atream.'^  Ita  compo- 
nent parts  are  aa  foUowa :  The  firat  qrliaUe  «<  nod''  is  de- 
rived from  the  verb  «  noten,''  to  fetch  ;  the  second,  ««  holp^ 
from  <<  amaehoP*  a  canoe  or  boat ;  «  ineen**  is  the  verbal 
termination  for  «  na,''  aa  in  miftncia,  **  give  ua  ;*^ — the 
aimple  ideas,  therefore,  contained  in  this  word,  are  *^ fetch 
canoe  us,'*  but  in  ita  uaual  and  common  acceptation  it 
means,  «  come  and  fetch  us  acroaa  the  river  with  a  ca- 
M  noe."  I  need  not  aay  that  thia  verb  ia  conjugated 
through  all  ita  mooda  and  tenaea.  MiidhdawaU  ia  the 
fbrm  of  the  third  person  of  the  singular  of  the  indicative 
present,  and  meana  «  He  is  fetched  over  the  river  with  a 
canoe/'  or  simply,  «  He  ia  fetched  over  the  river.'' 

From  vmmpaeh,  a  leaf,  meh,  a  hand,  and  fuim,  a  nut 


guming  on  a  tree  (for  thene  is  a  peculiar  word  to  ex«- 
press  aato  of  this  deecription  and  dwtinguiah  them  from 
other  nuts)  is  formed  iHmnaehquimf  an  acorot  and  the 
ideas  which  by  this  name  are  intended  to  be  conveyed 
are  these:  <<The  nut  of  the  tree  the  leaves  of  which 
<<  resemble  a  bandf  or  have  upon  them  the  form  of  a  hand." 
If  yoa*will  take  the  trouble  to  oxamine  the  leaves  of  an 
oak  tree,  you  will  find  on  them  (I  ^orm  of  a  hand  with 
outspread  fingers*    On  the  same  |*rtaciple  are  formed 

M*sim»  hkkary  nut. 

Ptooiuimy  ToabnitL 

Wapim^  chesnvi. 

Schanwemin^  ftseeA  ntUf  and  many  others. 

The  tree  which  we  call  **  Spamsh  oak,**  remarkable 
for  the  largeness  of  its  leaveSf  they  call  **  JtmanganoBclh' 
<«  f  tiifRtase&f  ,'^  ^' the  tree  which  has  the  largest  leaves 
<<  shaped  like  a  hand.''  If  I  were  to  imitate  the  compo* 
sition  of  this  word  in  English  and  apply  it  to  our  lan- 
guqpe^  I  woidd  say  Largehandki^mUree,  and  softening 
the  ooonda  after  tha  Indian  mannery  it  would  perhaps 
make  LatjandliffenirUf  or  Laijandknn'Mru^  or  something 
like  it.  Of  course^  in  framing  the  wordy  an  English  ear 
sirattid  be  consulted.  The  last  syllable  of  that  which  I  have 
last  citedy  is  not  taken  from  the  proper  name  for  iree^ 
which  is  Mftuek  ;  but  from  <<  ocAponsty"  which  means  the 
«*  stocky  trunk  or  body  of  a  tree*'  (in  Germany  **  der 
^tontm'O*  The  last  syllable  of  this  word, «« $if**  is  in  its 
compound  converted  into  Joity  probably  for  the  sake  of 
euphonyy  of  which  an  Indian  ear  in  this  case  is  the  best 
judge. 

Again,  ^*  nanhywngeSf**  in  Delaware  <'  means  a  horse.'' 
It  is  formed  from  awesiSf  a  beasty  from  which  the  last 
syllable  es  is  takeuy  and  naynndamy  to  carry  a  burden 
on  the  back  or  shoulders ;  for  when  something  is  carried 
in  the  bands  or  arms,  the  proper  verb  is  «<  gdcmmtmea." 
The  word  w^icb  signifies  «<  horsey"  thereforey  literally 
means, « the  beast  which  carries  on  its  back/'  or  in  other 
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wordi  <^  a  beast  of  burden.*'  Were  aeeee  or  cameli 
known  to  the  Indians,  distinctive  appellations  for  thesi 
would  soon  and  easily  be  formed. 

Thas  Bnuch  for  the  names  of  noteriil  niiitoncety  and 
words  which  relate  to  ▼isible  objects.  Let  os  now  tans 
to  the  expression  of  ideas  which  allbct  the  moral  sense.  • 

You  will  remember  that  I  have  told  you  brfote  that 
<<  tPiffiJt"  or  «  wulU**  signifies  «  goodt'^  and  in  the  varions 
derivations  which  flow  from  it  means  almost  every  thing 
that  is  goody  just,  proper^  decent,  pleasing  or  agreeable. 
When  an  Indian  wishes  to  express  that  he  is  pleased  with 
something  that  you  have  told  him,  he  will  say  in  his  me- 
taphorical language :  «  Ton  have  spoken  good  words.^ 
UTow  let  us  see  how  this  compound  idea  is  expressed.  *fMb^ 
lamo^*  is  one  of  the  forms  of  the  past  tonse  of  a  verb 
which  means  « to  speak  the  troth,"  and  properly  trans* 
lateil  signifies  «<  thou  hast  spoken  the  truth,''  or  m  thou 
«( hast  spoken  good  words."  JT,  from  fci,  expresses  the 
second  person, «  ola"  is  derived  from  wutU  and  conveys 
the  idea  of  good;  the  rest  of  the  word  implies  the  action 
of  speaking. 

In  the  third  person  <«  wulamoe,"  means  <<  he  has  spo- 
'<ken  the  truth;"  from  which  is  formed  the  nounsnb* 
stantive  ton(amonpi^n,  <*  tte  tmth :"  waganp  or  woa- 
gan  (as  our  German  Missionaries  sometimes  write  it  to 
express  the  sound  of  the  English  to)  being  a  termination 
which  answers  to  that  of  «  nets?  in  English,  and  «  A€tf  ' 
or  <«  kdP*  in  German.  Pursuing  further  the  same  chain 
of  ideas,  vmliitamoewagan  or  wuUimhittamoewagan, 
means  <«  faith"  or  <<  belief,"  the  belief  of  what  a  man  has 

■ 

seen  or  heard ;  for  gtistam  is  a  verb  which  signifies  « to 
«<hear,  hearken,  listen;"  hence  ^tpuft^lo,"  believe  it, 
wu/utom,  he  believes ;  wuliitOf  believe  ye,  &c.  The  In* 
dians  say  Uiitaunl  hear  me!  nMttammen,  I  believe  it; 
ammai  or  tammem  abridged  from  Atttammen,  where  they 
are  employed  as  terminations,  mean  « to  do,  perform, 
adopt."     See  what  a  number  of  ideas  are  connected  to- 


getb^r  in  single  words,  and  with  what  regularity  thejr 
are  compounded,  with  proper  terminations  indicating  the 
part  of  bpeech,  form,  mood,  tense,  number  and  person^ 
that  they  respectively  belong  to !  The  various  shades 
of  thought  that  those  different  modes  of  speech  discrimi- 
nate are  almost  innumerable ;  for  instance,  vyuUstammen 
means  simply  to  believe ;  nmlamsiitammen  to  believe  with 
full  conviction.  I  would  never  have  done,  if  I  were  to 
point  out  to  you  all  the  derivatives  from  this  source,  or 
connected  with  the  idea  of  belief,  which  word  I  bring 
forward,  merely  by  way  of  example,  there  being  many 
others  equally  fruitful.  There  is  wulamoinaquot,  credi* 
ble,  worthy  of  belief  (sometimes  used  as  an  impersonal 
verb,  w  it  is  credible,  it  deserves  to  be  believed") ;  wel' 
sUtawot,  a  believer ;  welsiUank,  a  believer  in  the  religious 
sense,  &c. 

The  syllable  pal  or  pel  prefixed  to  some  words,  implies 
denial,  and  also  frequently  denotes  wrong  and  is  taken  in 
a  bad  sense.  Hence  pdlsUtamoewaganf  unbelief;  poZ- 
mitammeUf  to  disbelieve ;  peUiltank,  an  unbeliever  f  pdnU 
tangikf  unbelievers.  Again,  palHwi,  otherwise ;  pMUan, 
to  spoil,  to  do  something  wrong ;  palhikenf  to  make  a 
bad  shot,  to  miss  the  mark  in  shooting ;  pdhiieehenf  to 
aim  a  stroke  and  miss  it ;  paUahammenf  to  miss  in  shoot- 
ing at  game  ;  patttKsnn,  to  do  something  amiss  or  wrong. 

M .  de  Volney  has  very  justly  observed  on  the  Miami 
language,  which  is  a  dialect  of  the  Lenape,  that  m  at  the 
beginning  of  a  word  implies  in  general  something  bad 
or  ugly.  It  is  certainly  so  in  the  Delaware,  though  not 
without  exceptions,  for  manmttOf  a  spirit,  by  which  name 
Ood  himself,  the  great  and  good  Spirit,  is  called,  begins 
with  that  ill-omened  letter.  Nevertheless  the  words 
<«  mocAtV'  bad,  and  <<  medhiek,^  evil,  have  produced  many 
derivatives,  or  words  beginning  with  the  syllables  medf 
mack,  mat,  muU  me,  mas,  &c.  all  of  which  imply  some- 
thing bad,  and  are  taken  in  a  bad  sense.  For  instance, 
mekih  and  mMd,  corruption  j  maehtando,  the  devil ;  mocA- . 
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tageenf  to  lgbt»  kill ;  machtafOHf  a  badt  onpleisaiit  Morn- 
ing ;  maeUapedif  bad  time»  time  of  war ;  nuichbmfuamp 
to  haTO  a  bad  dreamy  &c.  I  mention  tbis  merdj  to  do 
jnstice  to  tbe  sagacity  of  M.  Yolttjp  wbooe  few  ob- 
aenrations  upon  tbe  Indiane  induce  ns  to  regret  that  he 
was  not  ill  a  sitoation  to  malLe  more. 

I  begin  to  feel  fatigued^  and  therefore  ahall  take  leave 
of  yon  for  the  present  and  reserve  the  remainder  of  my 
answer  for  my  next  letter.  I  am^  iaok 


LETTER  XIX. 


FROM  tHE  SAME. 


BeOMiem,  15th  Jhigna,  1816. 

Dbab  SiB<i<-I  sit  down  to  conclnde  my  anawer  to  yoor 
letter  of  the  Sd  inst. 

Before  I  begin  this  taskf  let  me  give  yon  some  ex.- 
ampies  that  now  occur  to  me  to  shew  the  regularity  df 
tbe  formation  of  Indian  words. 

1.  The  names  of  reptiles   generally  end   in  gotk  or 

gookses. 
Acbgook,  a  inake. 

Sockacbgook,  a  Hack  $nake  (from  svds  or  tudkeu, 
Mark.) 
Mamalachgooky  spoUed  make. 
Asgaskacbgooky  green  snake. 

2.  The  names  of  fisties  in  meek  (JVtefUceSi  a  fish.) 
Msschiiameeky  a  trout  (spotted  fish.) 
Wisameek,  cat-Jbh  (the  fat  fish.) 
Surkameek,  UaekJM, 

Lennameeky  dnAJlih. 
s.  The  names  of  other  animals^  have  in  the  same  man^* 
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Her  regalar  terminationsy  ap,  or  ape»  for  walking  in  an 
erect  posture ;  hence  knapft  man ;  chum,  for  four-legged 
animals^  and  wekeUeUf  for  the  winged  tribes.  I  need  not 
swell  this  letter  with  examplesy  which  would  add  nothing 
to  your  knowledge  of  the  principle^  which  I  have  suffi- 
ciently explained. 

I  now  proeeed  to  answer  your  letter. 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Edwards's  obssrvation  (for  whom 
I  foel  the  highest  respect)  1  cannot  help  being  of  opi- 
nion* that  the  monosyllable  oochf  is  the  proper  word  for 
father,  abstractedly  considered,  and  that  it  is  as  proper  to 
say  oochf  fother,  and  noocht  my  fathers  as  daUemtmSf  beast, 
and  n^dallemonSf  my  beast;  or  nitschan,  child,  or  a 
child,  and  n^niUchafh  my  child.  It  is  certain,  however^ 
that  there  are  few  occasions  for  using  these  words  in  their 
abstract  sense,  as  there  are  so  many  ways  of  associating 
them  with  other  ideas.  fFttoochwink  and  Toetochemuxit 
both  mean  « ^&e  father,''  in  a  more  definite  sense,  and 
wetochimdenk  is  used  in  the  vocative  sense,  and  means 
«thoa  our  father."  I  once  heard  captain  Pipe,  a  cele- 
brated Indian  chief,  address  the  British  commandant  at 
Detroit,  and  he  said  nooch/  my  father ! 

The  shades  of  difference  between  these  several  ex- 
pressions are  so  nice  and  delicate,  that  I  feel  great 
difficulty  in  endeavouring  to  explain  them.  fFetoche- 
muantf  I  conceive  to  be  more  properly  applicable  to  the 
heavenly  Father,  than  to  an  earthly  one.  It  implies 
an  idea  of  power  and  authority  over  his  children, 
superior  to  that  of  mere  procreation,  therefore  I  think 
it  fittest  to  be  used  in  prayer  and  worship*.  WC" 
toockwinkf  on  the  contrary,  by  the  syllable  we  or  wetp 
prefixed  to  it,  implies  progeny  and  ownership  over  it  ;^ 
and  wink  or  ink  conveys  the  idea  of  the  actual  exist- 
ence of  that  progeny.    Tet  Zeisberger,  who  well  under- 

*  Wemttchanit^  the  parent  or  owner  of  a  child  naturally  begotten ; 
veiallemanrit,  the  owner  of  the  beast. 

Vol.  I.  3  G 
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stood  the  lMguftge»  baa  used  welooekwink  in  the  epiritial 
aanee.  Thusy  in  hift  Delaware  Hymn  Book»  yon  find, 
page  XSf  Pennamook  Wetoochwink  mUqutnk!  which  is  in 
English  M  Behold  what  the  Father  has  giren  as !''  Again» 
in  the  same  book*  page  3Sf  wc  nsad^  •«  HJufiewtwi  weioch* 
mnuxU^^'  which  means  the  <«  The  Father  of  Eternity/' 
Upon  the  whole  I  belief  e  that  socA  is  a  proper  word  for 
M  fatlier'*  or  «  a  father/'  but  vntoochwink  may  also  he 
used  in  the  same  sense,  notwithstanding  its  nM>re  defi- 
nite general  acceptation.  There  is  little  occasioHf  bow* 
ever,  to  use  either  with  this  abstract  Indefinite  nieaaing. 
I  agree  with  yon  that  linnU  lenne^  Uknoht  tUtnon,  tW- 
fiaiif  appear  to  have  all  the  same  deriTation«  and  to  be 
connected  with  the  idea  of  monf  natumf  or  people.  Len- 
nOf  in  the  Delaware  language,  signifies  man,  and  so 
does  Utmapef  in  a  more  extended  sense.  In  the  name 
of  the  Lennl  Xenape,  it  signifies  peapU ;  bat  the  word 
famt,  which  precedes  it,  has  a  different  signification  and 
means  miginalf  and  sometimes  comnunif  ptetn,  pare,  a«- 
mixed.  Under  this  general  description  the  Indians  com- 
prehend all  that  they  believe  to  have  been  first  creat- 
ed in  the  origin  of  things.  To  all  such  things  they  pre- 
fix the  word  Unni;  as,  for  instance,  when  they  apeak  of 
high  lands,  they  say  Unfit  haeki  (original  lands),  but  they 
do  not  apply  the  same  epithet  to  (ok;  lands,  which  being 
generally  formed  by  the  overflowing  or  washing  of  rivers, 
cannot,  therefore,  be  called  (niginal.  Trees  which  grow 
on  high  lands  are  also  called  Unni  hittuckf  original  trees. 
In  the  same  manner  they  designate  Indian  com»  pump^ 
kins,  sqliashes,  beans,  tobacco,  ftc.  all  which  they  think 
were  given  by  the  Great  Spirit  for  their  use^/rom  the  te- 
ginning.  Thus,  they  call  Indian  com  fencAosfa^em, 
from  Unni  and  chasqueem;  beans,  UntUachknial,  from  Zea- 
m  and  malachksital ;  tobacco,  Unkscludeyf  from  Unni  and 
kschatey;  which  is  tbes  ame  as  if  they  said  original  conif 
original  beanSf  original  tobacco.  They  call  the  linden 
tree  fenaiMy,  from  Unui  and  wikby;  the  last  word  by  it- 


9eir  nijBaquftg  <<  the  tree  whose  bark  peels  freely,"  as  tbe 
bark  of  tbat  tree  peels  off  easily  all  the  year  roilnd.  This 
bark  is  made  use  of  as  a  rope  for  tyingt  and  also  for 
buildiog  tbeir  bats*  the  roof  and  aidea  of  which  are  made 
of  it.  A  bouse  thos  built  is  called  Unnikgawan^  «  origi* 
nal  bouse  or  but,''  from  ienmMjf,  originalt  or  linden  tree, 
wikheen,  to  build,  and  ji^atpon  or  ya^wout  a  bouse  with 
a  flat  roof.  It  is  as  if  they  said  «  a  house  built  of  arigu 
nal  materials.'' 

jL^nosfuot*  in  the  Minsi  dialect,  means  a  kind  of  grass 
vhioh  is  supposed  to  have  grown  on  the  land  from  tiM 
beginning.  English  grasses,  as  tioMthy,  &c.  they  call 
tdnammockoiqualU  or  white  men'a  grass.  The  chub  fish 
they  call  knnameek,  because,  say  they,  this  fish  is  in  aH 
fresh  water  or  streams,  whereas  other  fish  are  confined 
to  certain  particular  waters  or  climates. 

They  also  say  Itwni  m'U,  <<  pure  water ;"  lenetfockkki^ 
tath  a  fowling  piece,  as  distinguished  from  a  rifle,  because 
it  was  the  Jhnt  fire-arm  tbey  ever  saw ;  a  rifle  they  call 
tetupalachgai.  They  say,  Unnchnnnallf  <<  common  stones," 
because  stones  are  found  every  where,  Unackpoan^  <<  com- 
mon bread"  (achpoon  means  «< bread");  lenachgookf  a 
common  snake,  such  as  is  seen  every  where  (from  adi* 
gook  a  snake) ;  lenckMn^  the  original,  common  dog,  not 
of  the  species  brought  into  the  country  by  the  white 
people.  I  think  1  have  sufficiently  explained  the  name 
«« Xsimi  Iimiipe." 

Aa  I  do  not  know  the  Qteeidand  language,  I  caanot 
aay  how  tut  the  word  « iimat^"  is  connected  with  hum 
ar  lefmo,  or  any  of  the  words  or  names  derived  from 
them. 

The  words  tquaw^  socAem,  itwioAowIe,  and  vngwam^ 
are  words  of  Delaware  stork,  somewhat  corrupted  by  the 
English.  OcAfueti,  woman ;  sakima^  chief;  tamaJh^nf 
hatchet  ;*  wickwam  (both  syllablps  long,  aa  in  English 

*  All  words  ending  in  icdtt,  hican^  kMcHean^  denote  a  sharp  instm* 
ment  for  cutting.     JPa9hk9chUmt  a  knife;  pkunl^ttnh  a  giadst,  aa 
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joeekwawmi)  a  house.  Hencet  mkf  my  hoiiee ;  Mfc,  thy 
kouae  I  wikUf  bis  house ;  totMcUtf t  their  houses  ;  wikiaf 
at  my  house ;  Toiquahemink*  in  the  house ;  tigtAn,  vridc' 
heeth  to  build  a  house ;  wikUiickUCf  the  builders  of  a 
house  I  mkheUf  he  is  buiMin/^  a  house ;  wikheittmA^  let  us 
build  a  house  $  wikkuk,  (impf^rativr)  build  a  bouse ;  wifc- 
haUoakt  they  are  building  (a  house  or  houses.) 

Calumet  is  not  an  Indian  word ;  M«  Volney  thinks  it  is 
an  Enfciish  word  Tor  a  tobacco  pipe ;  it  is  certainly  not 
proper  English,  but  I  have  always  thought  that  it  was 
first  used  by  the  English  or  the  French.  The  Delaware 
for  a  tobacco  pipe  is  Foakan  (two  syllables.) 

IFampum  is  an  Iroquois  word»  and  means  a  marine 
shell. 

Fapoase  I  do  not  know ;  it  is  not  a  word  of  the  Dela- 
ware languaget  yet  it  is  possible  that  it  may  be  used  by 
some  Indian  nations,  from  whom  we  may  have  borrowed 
it.  I  have  been  told  that  the  Mahicanni  of  New  England 
made  use  of  this  word  for  a  child.  I  am^  &c. 


LETTER  XX. 

TO  MR.  HECREWELD£U. 

Philadelplua,  ^Ist  JhigusU  1816. 

Deab  Si»— I  have  read  with  the  greatest  -pleasure 
your  two  interesting  letters  of  the  12th  and  15th.  I  need 
not  tell  you  how  frieased  the  Historical  Committee  are 
with  your  correspondence,  which  is  laid  before  them  from 
time  to  time.  1  am  instructed  to  do  all  in  my  power  to 
induce  you  to  persevere  in  giving  to  your  country  the  so 
much  wanted  information  concerning  the  Indians  and 
Uieii;  languages.    The  Committee  are  convinced  that  the 

inBtrument  which  cuts  into  holes;  tangamican,  or  tangandican,  % 
•pear»  a  sharp  pointed  instrament ;  pt^achkican,  a  gun,  or  an  instra- 
mtnt  that  cuU  with  force* 
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first  doty  of  an  American  Scientific  Association  is  to  oc- 
cupy themselves  witii  the  objects  tliat  relate  to  oor  own 
country.  It  is  on  these  subjects  that  the  world  has  a  right 
to  expect  instruction  from  os« 

I  am  busily  employed  in  studying  and  translating  the 
excellent  Delaware  Grammar  of  Mr.  Zeisberger ;  I  hope 
the  Historical  Committee  will  publish  it  in  due  time. 
The  more  I  become  acquainted  with  this  extraordinary 
language,  the  more  I  am  delighted  with  its  copiousness 
and  with  the  beauty  of  its  forms.  Those  which  the  His- 
pano-Mexican  Grrammarians  call  trantUions  are  really 
admirable.  If  this  language  was  cultivated  and  polished 
as  those  of  Europe  have  been,  and  if  the  Delawares  had 
a  Homer  or  Virgil  among  them,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
with  such  an  instrument  how  far  the  art  could  be  carried. 
The  Greek  is  admired  for  its  compounds ;  but  what  are 
they  to  those  of  the  Indians  ?  How  many  ideas  they  can 
combine  and  express  together  in  one  single  locution,  and 
that  too  by  a  regular  series  of  grammatical  forms,  by 
innumerably  varied  inflexions  of  the  same  radical  word, 
with  the  help  of  pronominal  affixes  !  All  this,  my  dear 
sir,  is  combined  with  the  roost  exquisite  skill,  in  a  per- 
fiM:tly  regular  order  and  method,  and  with  fewer  excep- 
tions or  anomalies  than  I  have  found  in  any  other  lan- 
guage. This  is  what  really  astonishes  me,  and  it  is  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  that  I  can  guard  myself  against 
enthusiastic  feelings.  The  verb,  among  the  Indians,  is 
truly  the  word  by  way  of  excellence.  It  combines  itself 
with  the  pronoun,  with  the  adjective,  with  the  adverb  ; 
in  short  with  almost  every  part  of  speech.  There  *ara 
forms  both  positive  and  negative  which  include  the  two 
pronouns,  the  governing  and  the  governed ;  ktahoattUp 
<•  I  love  thee ;"  ktaJioaUnvif  « I  do  not  love  thee."  The 
adverb  <<  not,"  is  comprised  both  actively  and  passively 
in  the  negative  forms,  n^dahoalawif  <<  I  do  not  love ;" 
n*diUuHdgu8siwif  <<  I  am  not  loved  f*  and  other  adverbs  are 
combined  in  a  similar  manner.    From  schingif  <<  unwil- 
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littgly,''  it  foriBtd  ickmgatUwh  '^to  be  unwUKsff/'  uAm- 
ggoehweih  «<  to  go  aonewhere  unwilling^/*  9Cliingimike^ 
inoMtmf  **  to  work  unwillingly ;"  froM  wi«fi»  <•  willing* 
ly/'  we  have  mngriUamf  •«  to  hoar  wiUtngiyt*'  wmgach^ 
fiMf  M  to  be  willingly  aoaewhere,''  wingUaMclm%t  « to 
#«  live  wiHingly  in  a  particular  manner  f*  fnun  the  ad- 
verb gunichf  <•  long/'  cones  ^noieiuiam*  «<  to  think  one 
takes  long  to  do  aonetbing ;"  gunagent  <'  to  stay  out 
€*  long  ;**  and  so  are  formed  all  the  rest  of  the  nnmerona 
class  of  adverUal  verbs.  The  adjective  verte  are  proda* 
ced  in  the  same  way,  by  a  combinattoa  of  adjective 
noons  with  the  verbal  form.  Does  gmneu  mean  **  long" 
in  the  adjective  sense,  you  have  gumeepm  it  was  longt 
guneuchtediif  it  will  be  long,  kc. ;  from  kechieehek,  «<clean," 
is  formed  keekieekeepf  « it  was  clean  f*  from  nmchkeih 
u  red,"  maehke^9  **  it  was  red  ;*'  and  so  on  through  the 
whole  class  of  words.  Prepositions  are  combined  in  the 
oame  manner,  but  that  is  common  also  to  other  languages. 
What  extent  and  variety  displays  itself  in  those  Indian 
verbs,  and  what  language,  in  this  respect,  can  be  compa* 
red  to  our  savage  idioms  ? 

Nor  are  the  participles  less  rich  or  leas  copious. 
Every  verb  has  a  long  series  of  participles,  which  when 
necessary  can  be  declined  and  used  as  adjectives.  Let 
me  be  permitted  to  instance  a  few  from  the  causative 
verb  fDulafiuUe$$ohenf  <<  to  make  happy."  I  take  them 
jfrom 


Wulamalessohaluwed,  lie  roho  makes  happy* 
Wulamalessohalid,  he  who  makes  me  happy. 
Wulamalessohalquon*  ht  who  makes  thee  happy. 
Wulamalessohalat,  he  who  makes  him  happy. 
'Wulamalessohalquenk,  he  wlio  makes  us  happy. 
Wulamalesflohalqueek*  he  who  makes  you  happy. 
Wulamalessohalquichtit,  he  who  makes  them  happy. 

Now  comes  another   participial-pronominal*vocative 
form;  which  may  in  the  same  manner  be  ce^ji^ted 


,^ 


through   ftll  the  objedroe  penont.   fnUanmUaohaUan  f 

THOV  WHO  M AKB8T  MB  HAFFT 1 

I  will  not  proceed  further ;  hot  permit  me  to  osIl  yooy 
my  deareirt  what  wooldTibulloB  or  Sappho  have  given  to 
have  had  at  their  command  a  word  at  once  so  tender  and 
so  expressive?  How  delighted  would  he  Moore^  the 
poet  of  the  loves  and  graces,  if  his  language,  instead  of 
five  or  six  tedious  words  slowlj  following  in  the  rear 
of  each  other,  had  furnished  him  with  an  expression 
like  this,  in  which  the  lover,  the  object  beloved,  and  the 
delicious  sentiment  which  their  mutual  passion  inspires,  « 
are  blended,  are  fused  together  in  one  comprehensive  ap- 
pellative term  ?  And  it  is  in  the  languages  of  savages 
that  these  beautiful  fgrros  are  found !  What  a  subject 
for  reflection,  and  how  little  do  we  know,  as  yet,  of  the 
astonishing  things  that  the  world  contains ! 

In  the  course  of  my  reading,  I  have  often  seen  the  ques- 
tion discussed  which  of  the  two  classes  of  languages,  the 
anahftical  or  the  nffUhetieal  (as  I  call  them)  is  the  most 
perfect  or  is  preferable  to  the  other.  Formerly  ttiere 
seemed  to  he  but  one  sentiment  on  the  subject,  for  who 
cannot  perceive  the  superiority  of  the  Latin  and  Greek, 
over  the  modern  mixed  dialects  which  at  present  prevail 
in  Europe  7  But  we  live  in  the  age  of  paradoxes,  and 
there  is  Ho  opinion,  however  extraordinary,  that  does  not 
find  supporters.  To  me  it  would  appear  that  the  per- 
fbction  of  language  consists  in  being  ableto  express  much 
in  a  few  words ;  to  raise  at  once  in  the  mind  by  a  few 
magic  sounds,  whole  masses  of  thoughts  which  strike  by 
a  kind  of  instantaneous  intuition.  Such  in  its  effects 
must  be  the  medium  by  which  immortal  spirits  communi- 
cate with  each  other;  such,  I  should  think,  were  I  dis- 
posed to  indulge  in  fanciful  theories,  must  have  been  the 
language  first  taught  to  mankind  by  the  great  author  of 
all  perfection. 

All  this  would  probably  be  admitted  if  the  Latin  and 
Greek  were  only  in  question :  for  their  supremacy  seems 
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to  Btend  OD  an  ancient  legitimate  title  not  easy  to  be  sha- 
ken, and  there  is  still  a  strong  prepossession  in  the  minds 
of  the  learned  in  favour  of  the  languages  in  which  Ho- 
mer and  Virgil  sang.  But  since  it  has  heen  discovered 
that  the  barharous  dialects  of  savage  nations  are  formed 
on  the  same  principle  with  the  classical  idioms,  and  that 
the  application  of  this  principle  is  even  carried  in  them 
to  a  still  greater  extent,  it  has  heen  found  easier  to  as- 
crihe  the  heaatiful  organisation  of  these  languages  to 
stopiditj  and  barbarism,  than  to  acknowledge  our  igno- 
^  ranee  of  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  produced.  Phi- 
losophers have  therefore  set  themselves  to  work  in  order 
to  prove  that  those  admirable  combinations  of  ideas  in 
the  form  of  words,  which  in  the  ancient  languages  of  £o« 
rope  used  to  be  considered  as  some  of  tlie  greatest  efforts 
of  the  human  mind,  proceed  in  tlie  savage  idioms  from 
the  absence  or  weakness  of  mental  powers  in  those  who 
originallj  framed  them. 

Among  those  philosophers  the  celebrated  Dr.  Adam 
Smith  stands  pre-eminent.  In  an  elegant  treatise  on  the 
origin  and  formation  of  language,  he  has  endeavoured  to 
shew  that  synthetical  forms  of  speech  were  the  first  rode 
attempts  which  men  made  to  communicate  their  ideas, 
and  that  they  employed  comprelienstve  and  generic  terms, 
because  their  minds  had  not  yet  acquired  the  powers  of 
analysis  and  were  not  ci^pable  of  discriminating  between 
different  objects*  Hence,  he  says  every  river  among 
primitive  men  was  the  rtver,  every  mountain  the  moan- 
taifif  and  it  was  very  long  before  they  learned  to  distin- 
guish them  by  particular  names.  On  the  same  princi- 
ple, he  continues,  men  said  in  one  word  pluit  (it  rains,) 
before  they  could  so  separate  their  confused  ideas  as  to 
say  the  rain  or  Hie  water  is  falling.  Such  is  the  sense 
and  spirit  of  his  positions,  which  I  quote  from  memory. 

This  theory  is  certainly  very  ingenious ;  it  is  only  un- 
fortunate that  it  does  not  accord  with  facts,  as  far  as  our 
observations  can  trace  them.    Ton  have  shown  that  the 
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comprehensive  compounds  oF  the  Delaware  idiom  are 
formed  out  of  other  words  expreralve  of  single  ideas ; 
these  simple  words,  therefore^  must  have  been  invented 
before  they  were  compounded  into  others,  and  thus  ana- 
lysis  presided  over  the  first  formation  of  the  lan- 
guage. So  far,  at  least,  Dr.  Smith's  theory  falls  to 
the  ground  ;  nb^  does  he  appear  to  be  better  supported 
in  his  supposition  of  the  pre-existence  of  generic  terms. 
For  Dr.  Wistar  has  told  me,  and  quotes  your  authority 
for  Itf  that  such  are  seldom  in  use  among  the  Indians, 
and  that  when  a  stranger  pointing  to  an  object  aslts 
how  it  is  called,  he  will  not  be  told  a  free,  a  riverf  a 
mountain,  but  an  asii,  an  oak,  a  beech ;  the  Delaware, 
the  Mississippi,  the  Allegheny.  If  this  fact  is  correctly 
stated,  it  is  clear  that  among  those  original  people  every 
tree  is  not  the  tree,  and  every  mountain  the  mountain,  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  ever^  thing  is  in  preference  distin- 
guished by  its  specific  name. 

It  is  no  argument,  therefore,  against  the  synthetical 
forms  of  language,  that  they  arc  in  use  among  savage 
nations.  However  barbarous  may  be  tlie  people  by  whom 
they  are  employed,  I  acknowledge  that  I  can  see  nothing 
barbarous  in  them,  but  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  they 
add  much  to  the  beauty  of  speech.  This  is  neither  the 
time  nor  the  place  to  enter  into  an  elaborate  discussioa 
of  this  subject,  but  I  beg  leave  to  be  allowed  to  illustrate 
and  support  my  opinion  by  a  lively  example  taken  from 
the  Latin  tongue. 

Suetonius  relates  that  the  Roman  Emperor  Clauditis 
(one  of  the  most  barbarous  tyrants  that  ever  existed,) 
once  gave  to  his  courtiers  the  spectacle  of  a  naval  combat 
on  the  Fucine  lake,  to  be  seriously  performed  by  gladia- 
tors. When  the  poor  fellows  saw  the  Emperor  approach- 
ing, they  hailed  him  with  «  dve,  Imperator,  moritubi 
« te  salutant  /"  in  English  this  means,  «  Hail,  Csesar ! 
THOSE  WHO  ABE  GOING  TO  DIE  salute  thee  !"  The  tyrant 
was  so  movedf  or  rather  struck  with  this  unexpected  ad- 

Vol.  I.  3  H 


4nm9  tbftt  befiuv  he  had  tine  to  reflect  he  refainifid  Ih^ 
•Alatation  JhtU  vo$  I  «'  Fare  ye  well  i**  This  KmcKoav 
repljTf  from  the  piootb  of  an  Emptroff  nmoonted  to  s 
pardon^  aod  the  gladiatony  in  caaseqiieocet  reAfsed  to 
4ght*  Bat  the  monster  soon  retomed  to  hie  natoral  Ca^ 
rocityf  and  after  beeitating  for  a  while  whether  he  would 
destroy  them  all  by  fire  and  eword,  he  riee  from  hta  een^ 
fnd  ran  ata|^ri»g  along  the  banka  of  the  take*  in  the 
moatdiegaating  agttation»  and  at  |aet»  partly  by  eshoitfr- 
tions  and  partly  by  threatat  compelM  them  to  fight,* 
Thue  hr  Saetoniua. 

NoWf  my  dear  air»  I  pat  the  qoeation  to  yon ;  If  the 
gladiatora,  inatead  of  mertten,  had  aaid  in  Engliah  ttoie 
w^Ao  ore  akani  er  geiitf  te  dte^  woold  the  emperor  eren 
haire  heaitated  for  a  roomentf  and  wonld  he  not  at  onca 
have  ordered  those  men  to  fight  on  I  In  the  word  «o- 
fttari,  he  waa  atrack  at  the  first  mooMOt  with  the  terri- 
ble idea  of  death  placed  in  full  front  by  means  of  the  qrl- 
fable  HOB*  while  the  future  termination  itvu  with  the 
accessary  ideas  that  it  involres  waa  calculated  to  pro- 
duce a  feeling  of  tender  compassion  on  hia  already  pow- 
erfully agitated  mind*  and  in  fact  did  produce  it  though 
i(  lasted  only  a  short  time.  But  if  instead  of  thia  rapid 
auccession  of  strong  iraageSf  he  had  been  assailed  at  first 
with  five  ini^ificant  words  lAose— wAik— ore— g^i^V^ 
fa>  foreseeing  what  was  about  to  follow*  he  would  have  had 
time  to  make  op  his  mind  before  the  sentence  had  been 
quite  pronounced*  and  I  doubt  much  whether  the  gladi- 
ators  would  have  been  allowed  time  to  finish  it.  In  Ger- 
man* JHtjenigen  updche  am  sierben  simf*  would  have  pro- 

*  Quineteaiiisonit.FuomoinUcuiii,  savm«cbi«ui  ante  ooravitit. 
aedcum  proclAraantibusnaumachiariU  <'Ave,  Imperator!  moriturl 
te  aaluunty**  reipondisnet  '*  Arete  tos  !"  neque  post  banc  Tocein. 
quail  wtntk  dalA,  quitquam  dimieare  Tellet,  di ji  cunetatua  aa  omoea 
igni  ferroque  abaumeretp  tandem  d  aede  aua  prosiluit.  ac  per  ambi- 
toni  lacai,  non  aine  l^di  Tacillatione  diacorrena,  partin  minaadoi 
pariim  adhorUsdo,  ad  pagaam  compuVt    Sueton.  in  Cbud*  21 . 


tftced  mtth  the  MUt  eftet^  froiii  tke  length  of  the  ir6rdi 
tt^mfen  «ti4  wdoket  which  hate  no  deflmte  meaningt 
aM  could  iff  no  nanaer  have  sSecfeit  the  fedinge  of  the 
tyrant  ClaodiaB*  Cteaor  qui  vtnit  frnmrtr,  in  French^  is 
•omewhat  shorter,  but  in  none  of  the  modern  languages 
do  I  find  any  thing  that  operates  on  my  mind  like  the 
terriUe  and  pathetic  mortluri.  May  we  not  exclaim  here 
vrixk  the  great  Goethe :  0,  eine  nation  Ut  %u  btneHen^ 
die  90  /tine  S^aUirmgen  in  Unem  Worte  auBsemdmicken 
wdss  I  •*  O9  how  a  nation  is  to  be  envied,  that  can  ex- 
repress  such  delicate  shades  of  thought  in  one  single 
«  word  !"♦ 

I  hope,  indeed  I  do  not  doubt,  that  there  is  a  similar 
^mrd  in  tlie  Belaware  language;  if  so,  please  togire  it 
to  ne  with  a  foil  explanation  of  its  coastroctiott  and 
iteming* 

I  thank  yoa  very  much  for  the  valuable  information 
you  have  given  on  the  subject  of  the  word  <^,/iii&fr  ;''  the 
distinetion  between  wehchetnnanU  and  wtiaoek»nikf  ap- 
pears to  me  beautifalf  and  Zeisberger  seems  to  have  per- 
fectly understood  it  When  be  makea  use  of  the  ftrsl  of 
these  words',  he  displays  the  «  Faih^  9f  BUrnUy?*  in  aU 
^  gl<>(7 ;  bat  when  he  says  «<  BehM  rohai  ike  faiker  haa 
<^gtvca  «t/'^  he  employs  the  word  wetow^noMi,  whicb 
conveys  the  idea  of  a  fia^ol  Jdihetf  the  better  to  ex- 
press the  paternal  tenderness  of  God  for  his  children. 
These  elegant  shades  of  expi*essien  shew  in  a  very  forci- 
ble manner  the  beauty  and  copiousness  of  the  Indian  lan- 
guages, and  the  extent  and  the  force  of  that  natural  lo- 
gic, of  those  powers  of  feeKng  and  discrimination,  and 
of  that  innate  sense  of  order,  regularity  and  method  which 
Is  possessed  even  by  savage  nations,  and  has  produced 
such  an  admirable  variety  of  modes  of  conveying  human 
thoughts  by  means  of  tlie  different  organs  and  senses  with 
which  the  Almighty  has  provided  us. 

Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  inform  me  whether  the  Dela- 

*  Goethe^  in  WiUxelm  MeisUr. 
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ware  language  admits  of  iaveraioaa  aiaular  ar  analogous 
to  those  of  the  Latin  tongito ;  and  in  what  order  words 
are  in  general  placed  before  or  alter  each  other  ?  Do 
you  say  <<  bread  give  me,"  or  «  give  me  bread  f" 

I  amy  &c. 


LETTER  XXr. 

FROM  MR.  HECKEWELDER. 

Bethlehem,  26th  Mgu^f  1816. 

Deab  Sib— Your  letter  of  the  Slst  inst.  has  done  me 
the  greatest  pleasure*  I  see  that  you  enter  the  spirit  of 
our  Indian  languages,  and  that  your  mind  is  struck  with 
the  beauty  of  their  grammatical  forms.  I  am  not  sor- 
prised  to  find  that  yon  tfdmire  so  much  wvlamidessahalianf 
it  is  really  a  fine  expressive  woni ;  but  yon  must  not 
think  that  it  stands  alone ;  there  are  many  others  equally 
beautiful  and  equally  expressive,  and  which  are  at  the 
same  time  so  formed  as  to  please  the  ear.  Such  is  €fo- 
imwtUik,  a  name  which  the  Indians  apply  to  Almighty 
God,  and  signifies  <«  the  most  blessed,  the  most  holy,  the 
«  roost  excellent,  the  most  precidus."  It  is  compounded 
of  alUnviwi^  which  signifies «« more*'  and  wulik,  the  mean- 
ing of  which  has  been  folly  explained  in  former  letters. 
It  is,  as  it  were  allowiwi  wuHk  ;  the  vowel  a,  in  the  first 
word  being  changed  into  e.  By  thus  compounding  this 
word  aSUnvvtoi  with  others  the  Delawares  have  formed 
a  great  number  of  denominiitions^  by  which  they  address 
or  designate  the  Supreme  Beings  such  are : 

Eliwulek,   ")  ^      i    •      i.  ^t  ■ 

All      I        I  ^  above  every  thing. 

Elttwantowit,  God  above  all;  (<< getannitowit*'  means 
Qod.) 
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£lttwiahoRlgoMtt»  the  Mmtd  abcrvt  aU  things. 
£lewas9it»  the  most  pewerfidf  the  most  mt^estic^ 
Eluwitscbaneasik,  the  strongest  qfalL 
Eluwikschiecbsitt  the  supremely  good. 
Elawilissity  the  one  aboroe  att  oUurs  in  goodness. 

I  have  no  doubt  you  will  admire  tbese  expressions ;  our 
Missionaries  found  tbem  of  great  usef  and  considered 
tbem  as  adding  much  to  the  solemnity  of  divine  service^ 
and  calculated  to  promote  and  keep  alive  a  deep  sense  of 
devotion  to  the  Supreme  Being.  I  entirely  agree  with 
you  in  your  opinion  of  the  superior  beauty  of  compound 
terms  I  the  Indians  understand  very  well  how  to  make 
use  of  them  9  and  a  great  part  of  the  force  and  energy  of 
their  speeches  is  derived  from  that  source :  it  is  very  diffi- 
cnltt  I  may  even  say  impossifale»  to  convey  either  in  Ger- 
man or  English,  the  whole  impressiveness  of  their  dis- 
courses ;  I  have  often  attempted  it  without  success. 

The  word  «  moriturV*  which  you  cite  from  the  Latin^ 
affords  a  very  good  argument  in  support  of  the  position 
which  you  have  taken.     It  is  really  very  affectingy  and 
I  am  not  astonished  at  th^  effect  which  it  produced  upon 
the  mind  of  the  cruel  emperor.    We  have  a  similar  word 
in  the  Delaware  language,  «<  Elumiangellatschikf^*  « those 
«  who  are  on  the  point  of  dying,  or  who  are  about  to 
4t  die."     The  first  part  ^f  it  ebimi,  is  derived  from  the 
▼erb  n^dalkmif  which  means  **  I  am  going  about''  (some 
thing.)  JiTdallemi  mikemosif  «<  I  am  going  to  work/'  or 
£t  about  to  work."    jy^daUemi  vridAeen,  « I  am  going  to 
«  build."     J>rdaUemi  angetn^  <^  I  am  about  dying,"  or 
<<  going  to  die."     The  second  member  of  the  word,  that 
is  to  say,  angelf  comes  from  angehif  <<  to  die ;"  angloaganf 
«<  death,"  angettapannikt  **  they  are  all  dead."     The  re- 
mainder is  a  grammatical  form ;  otscA,'  indicates  the  fu- 
ture tense ;  the  last  syllable  ikf  conveys  the  idea  of  the 
personal  pronoun  «<  they.**    Thus  elumiangeUatschikf  like 
the  Latin  moriturip  expresses  in  one  word  "  they  or  those 
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M  who  are  going  or  ab^ut  to  die/'  and  la  Ghrmaii ''  Dk- 
^jemgen  wefefte  am  iUrhen  rind/^ 

I  am  pleased  to  bear  that  yoo  diacoTer  ettrj  daj  new 
beauties  as  you  proceed  with  tbe  stody  of  the  Indian*  lan- 
guages! and  tbe  translation  oF  Mr.  Zeiabergei^s  Gram* 
mar.  Ton  haFe»  no  doubt,  taken  notice  of  tlie  recipro- 
cal verb  exenqdified  in  tbe  fifth  conjugation,  in  tbe  posi- 
Hre  and  negafive  forms  by  <<  ahodHnf^  «« to  lore  each 
«« other.'*  Permit  me  to  point  oat  to  you  the  regularity 
of  its  structure,  iyy  merely  conjugating  one  tense  of  It  io 
the  two  forms. 

IKDICATiTE  PSESEirr. 

IPdahealtiaeeny  we  itve  am  mM/bt. 
&'dahMlCihhiflmt  you  iove  one  onoMsr. 
AboaMo^raky  ttsy  t^vs  ons  nnsOter. 

If  cgttbTc  Forni. 

Matta  nMaboaltiwonee n,  we  do  nof  Urot  one  another. 
Matta  kdahoaltiwihhimo,  jfou  do  not  love  one  another. 
Matta  aboalttwiwak,  thej  do  not  love  one  another. 

Yon  will  find  the  whole  verb  conjugated  in  Zeisber- 
ger,  therefore  I  shall  not  exemplify  ftirther.  Too  see 
there  is  no  singular  votca  in  this  verb,  rtor  is  it  snscep^ 
tiUe  of  k,  as  ii  never  implies  the  act  of  a  single  person; 
In  tbe  negative  form,  <«  matta**  or  **  atta'*  is  an  adrerb 
which  signifies  <«  no'*  or  «  not,"  and  Is  always  prefijEed; 
but  it  is  not  that  alone  which  indicates  the  negative  sense 
of  the  verb*  It  is  also  pointed  out  hymn  or  u^  wbicR 
jott  find  interwoven  thrsogboot  tbe  whole  conjugation, 
tbe  vowel  immediately  preeeding  being  somettmes  changed 
for  the  sake  of  sound,  as  from  «  aboltawak,'*  they  love 
«« each  other,"  is  formed  «« ahoaHiwtwak>"  *^^j  do  not 
«« k)vc  each  other." 

I  will  point  out  fSsrther,  if  you  have  not  already  ob- 
•ervedit,  what  I  am  anre  yon  wiU  think  a  grammatical 


curiosity  $  it  is  a  eMCordmc?  in  tease  of  tbe  adverb  wi& 
tlie  verb.  Turn  to  the  bitor^  of  the  same  negative  con- 
jofatioo  in  Zeisbarfery  and  you  wiU  4nd : 

r  * 

Mattatfi^h  n'dahoaltiwuneeny  we  $haU  #r  wtff  wt  ln$ 

€mh  other • 
Mattatach  k'dahoaltiwihbtmoy  you  *^ 
Mattatach  aboaitiwiwak^  tiiey  -^ 

I  have  said  already  that  aUch  or  tsch  ia  a  termination 
which  in  the  conjugation  of  verbs  indicates  the  futura 
tense.  Sometimes  it  is  attached  to  the  verhy  as  in  matta 
ktahoaliwitsclh  **  thou  shalt  or  wilt  not  love  me»"  hut  it 
may  also  be  afBxed  to  the  adverb  as  you  have  seen  abovef 
by  which  means  a  variety  is  produced  which  adds  much 
to  the  beauty  and  expressiveness  of  the  language. 

You  have  asked  me  whether  the  Delaware  language 
has  inversions  corresponding  with  those  of  the  Latin  I, 
To  this  question*  not  being  a  Latin  scholar*  I  am  not 
competent  to  give  an  answer ;  I  can  only  say  that  when 
the  Indian  is  well  or  elegantly  spoken*  the  words  are  so 
arranged  that  the  prominent  ideas  stand  in  front  of  the 
discourse ;  but  in  familiar  conversation  a  different  order 
may  sometimes  be  adopted*  We  say,  in  Delaware,  Phif 
laddphia  epUp  «  Philadelphia  at,"  and  not  as  in  English 
<<  at  Philadelphia."  We  say  <«  bread  give  me/*  and  not 
4f  give  me  bread,"  because  6read  is  the  principal  object 
with  which  the  speaker  means  to  strike  the  mind  of  his 
bearer. 

In  the  personal  formsf  or  a3  jw  ^M  thenm  kfumitiim 
of  the  active  verbs,  the  form  eapressive  of  the  pronottn 
governed  is  sometin^es  placed  at  the  beginning,  as  in  fc'da- 
hoaUUt  *^  I  love  thee,"  which  is  the  same  as  (&ee  /  kro€  ; 
for  kt  (Crom  ki)  is  the  sign  of  the  second  person ;  sometime^ 
bowever,  the  governing  pronoun  is  placed  in  franl,  as  ui 
Tfiaboalaf  «<  I  love  him,"  vf  being  the  sign  of  the  first 
person^  I.     In  these  personal  fsima  or  ^eiWitianGi^  one 
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of  the  pronouns,  govemiing  or  governod,  is  gmierally  ex- 
pressed  by  its  proper  sign,  n%  for  ^  1'*  or  •«  me,"  le  for 
^  tiioa''  or  M  thee/'  and  w'  for  <«  he  or  him ;''  the  other  pro- 
noun is  expressed  by  an  inflexiont  as  in  k^dahbokhhumo^  I 
love  yoQ,  fc'doAoafiueeii,  thou  lovest  us,  Jb'doAoabiivak,  thoa 
lovest  them.  You  may  easily  perceive  that  the  govern- 
ing pronoun  is  not  always  in  the  same  relative  {dace  with 
the  governed. 

That  these  and  other  forms  of  the  verbs  may  be  better 
understood,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  say  something  here  of 
the  personal  pronouns.  They  are  of  two  kinds  ;  sepa* 
rable  and  inseparable.  The  separable  pronouns  are 
these : 

Ki,  ttott. 

Neka  or  nekama»  ht  or  skt. 

Kiluna,  we. 

Kiluwa,  you. 

Nekamawa^  tAey. 

There  are  other  personal  pronouns,  which  I  believe  to 
be  peculiar  to  the  Indian  languages ;  such  are  : 

Nepe,  /  aUo^  \ 

Kepe,  Moil  also. 

Nepena,  or  kepena,  V3t  also. 

Kepewn,  you  also. 

Kepoak,  tluy  also. 

The  inseparable  pronouns  are  n  for  the  first  person,  k 
for  the  second,  and  to  or  o  for  the  thii*d,  both  in  the  sin* 
golar  and  the  plural.  They  are  combined  with  substan- 
tives  in  the  possessive  forms,  as  in  nooch,  my  father, 
koochf  thy  fatlier ;  the  third  person  is  sometimes  express- 
ed by  the  termination  tPoU,  as  ocktoallf  his  or  her  father, 
and  at  other  times  by  w,  as  io  wtamochol,  his  or  her  ca- 
noe. In  the  plural,  nochena,  our  father,  kochuwa,  yobr 
father^  ochuwawaU,  their  father. 


'  The  verbal  transitions  are  compoanded  of  the  verb  it- 
self, combined  with  the  inseparable  pronouns  und  other 
forms  or  inflexions,  expressive  of  time,  person,  and 
number.  To  understand  these  properly  requires  atten- 
tion and  study. 

'  These  thin^  are  not  new  to  you,  but  they  may  be  of 
use  to  those  members  of  the  Committee  who  have  not, 
like  yourself,  had  the  opportunity  of  studying  a  grammar 
of  this  language.  I  am,  &c. 


sns 


LETTER  XXII. 

FROM  THE  SAME. 


Bethlehem,  27th  Mgmt,  1816. 


Bear  Sir— I  promised  you  in  one  of  my  former  let- 
ters that  f  would  write  to  a  gentleman  well  acquainted 
with  the  Chippeway  language,  to  ascertain  whether  it  is 
true,  as  Professor  Yater  asserts,  that  it  is  almost  without 
any  grammatical  forms.  I  wrote  in  consequence  to  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Dencke,  a  respectable  Missionary  of  the  So- 
ciety of  the  United  Brethren,  who  resides  at  Fairfield  in 
Upper  Canada,  and  I  have  the  pleasure  of  communica- 
ting to  you  an  extract  from  his  answers  to  the  diSerer^t 
questions  which  my  letter  contained. 

EXTRACT. 

1.  .«' According  to  my  humble  opinion,  and  limited 
<<  knowledge  of  the  Indian  languages,  being  chiefly  ac- 
«  quainted  with  the  Delaware  and  Chippeway,  of  which 
ff  alone  I  can  speak  with  propriety,  those  two  idioms  are 
<«  of  one  and  the  same  grammatical  structure,  and  rich 
<<  in  forms.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  Mr.  Duponcean 
t*  is  correct  In  his  opinion  that  the  American  languages 

Vol.  I.  3  1 
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<<^in  general  resemble  each  other  in  pdiat  of  graimiaticil 
M  conatmction  ;  fi»r  I  Sad  in  that  of  Oreeiriaikl  nearlj  the 
«« aane  inflectionaf  preflxea»  and  tnllxea»  as  ia  the  Del«- 
M  ware  and  the  Cbippeway.  The  taiexions  of  tiouaa  mnA 
<<  conjugations  of  verbs  are  the  same.  The  pronominal 
<«  accusative  is  in  the  same  manner  incorporated  with 
«<  the  verb,  ^hich,  in  this  form,  may  be  properly  cdled 
«•  tramUive.  See  Crantz*s  History  of  Greenland,  in  Ger« 
<<  roan,  page  MX  These  forms,  though  they  are  very 
M  regular,  are  most  diAcult  for  foreigners  to  acquire.  I 
'<  might  give  examples  of  conjugations  in  the  various 
«  forms,  but  as  they  have  not  been  expressly  called  for, 
<<  I  do  not  think  necMSary  to  do  it 

«  The  Greenlanders,  it  seems,  have  three  numbers  in 
«<  the  conjugation  of  their  verbs,  the  singular,  dual,  and 
<«  plural ;  (he  Delawares  and  Chippeways  have  also  three^ 
<•  the  singular,  the  paWicafar,  and  the  plural.  For  in- 
^  stance,  in  the  Delaware  language  we  say  in  the  plural, 
** k^pendamenttn^**  !»hich  means  «  we  aU  have  heard;" 
<<  and  in  the  particular  number  we  say,  ^^vfpendamt- 
<«  nten^**  «<  we,  who  are  now  specially  spoken  of,  (for  in- 
<<  stance,  this  company*  the  white  people,  the  Indians,) 
<•  have  heard.*'  Upon  the  whole,  Crantz^s  History  of 
^<  Gresffiland  has  given  roe  a  great  insight  into  the  con- 
<(striiction  of  the  Indian  languages;  through  his  aid,  I 
«  have  been  able  to  find  out  the  so  necessary  inJinUivt 
f^ufeacli  particular  verb.  By  roeans  of  the  transitions, 
« Indian  verbs  have  nine  or  ten  diflVrent  infinitives, 
<<  whence  we  roust  conclude  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
*•  learn  the  Indian  languages.  There  is  also  a  peculiari- 
A  ty  in  them,  by  means  of  the  doplication  of  the  first  syl- 
<<  lable,  as  <«  gaffopnin,*'  «<  to  be  hungry  ;*^  « gagattop* 
<«  uva^^*  to  be  very  hungry. 

2.  «<  Carver's  Vocabulary  of  the  Chippeway,  I  be- 
<<  lieve  is  not  correct,  though  1  have  it  not  at  present  be- 
«  fore  me. 

3.  •<  The  numerals  in  the  Chippeway  up  to  ten^  are  as 


<<  follows.  I  write  them  accordiDg  to  the  German  ortho- 
^'graphy.  if  Beachik.  S,  Niacb.  3,  Niaswi.  4»  Me* 
<<  win.  5f  Nan&o.  6»  N'guttiwaswi.  7,  Niachechwaswi. 
«<  8f  Scbwaschwi.  9^  Schenk.  20,  Quetacb.'*' 

Thua  far  Mr.  Dencke*  I  do  not  recollect  whether  I 
have  alresdy  explained  to  you  what  he  saya  about  the 
** particulars^  number  in  the  coryugation  of  the  Dela- 
ware verba.  There  ia  a  distinction  in  the  plural 
forma.  «<  K^pendamtnuUf*^  (ft'  from  kilunOf  **  we,")  means 
<<  generally  <<  we  have  heard,"  or  <*  we  all  have  heard," 
*f  not  intending  to  allude  to  a  particular  number  of  per- 
^*  aona ;  in  «<  n^pendameneenf*^  the  «<  n"  comes  fi*om  «<  nt- 
«<  Ittna,"  which  meana  «  we,"  in  particular,  our  family^ 
M  nation,  select  body,  &c.  <<  JVibuta  yu  tpunk,*'  <<  we  who 
«<  are  here  aaaembled,"  v?penamenecfif  (for  nib^na  pena- 
«•  men^en)  we  aee,  (we  who  are  together  aee) ;  n^penda- 
^*  menuUf  we  hear  (we  who  are  in  this  room  hear).  But 
«  when  no  dlacrimination  ia  intended  to  be  made,  the 
u  form  kiluna,  or  its  abridgement  ft*  is  used.  KUi^na  ele- 
^•napewU^  <<  we,  the  Indians" (meaning oU  the  Indians); 
^<  hilwia  yu  enda  lauchsienk,  <<  we  all  that  live  upon  earth ;" 
<<  l^nenuneen  sokelange,**  we  see  it  rain,  (we  all  see  it 
«rain);  k*iumcnun  woHleheUte,  we  all  see  the  light, 
<<  (we  and  all  who  live  upon  earth  see  the  light)" 

I  believe  Mr.  Zeisberger  does  not  mention  this  dis- 
tinction in  bis  Qrammar ;  but  be  could  not  say  every 
thing.  I  aiQ,  kCf 
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LETTER  XXIII. 

TO  MR.  HECKEWELDEB. 

Pkiladelphiaf  SOth  Jiugust,  1816. 

Deab  Sik — I  thank  you  for  your  two  favours  of  the 
26th  and  27th  inst.  I  am  am  very  much  pleased  to  find 
from  the  valuable  extract  of  Mr,  Dencke's  letter,  which 
you  have  had  the  goodness  to  comrounicatey  that  the 
Chippeways  have  grammatical  forms  similar  to  those  of 
the  Delawares,  Indeedf  as  far  as  my  researches  have 
extended,  I  have  fonnd  those  forms  in  all  the  Indian  lan- 
guages from  Greenland  to  Cape  Horn.  The  venerable 
Eiiott^s  Grammar  shews  that  they  exist  in  the  idiom  of 
the  New  England  Indians,  as  he  calls  it,  which  is  believed 
to  be  that  of  the  Natick  tribe.  Crantz  and  Egede  prove 
in  the  most  incontrovertible  manner  that  the  language  of 
Greenland  is  formed  on  the  same  Sffntactic  or  polysynthe' 
tic  model.  So  are  the  various  dialects  of  Mexico,  as 
far  as  I  can  judge  from  the  Grammars  of  Jlhose  languages 
that  are  in  our  Society's  library.  Indeed,  the  authors 
of  those  Grammars  are  the  first  who  have  noticed  the 
personal  forms  of  the  Indian  verbs  and  given  them  the 
name  of  transitions.  I  find  from  Father  Breton's  Gram- 
mar and  Dictionary  of  the  Caribbee  language,  that  those 
forms  exist  also  in  that  idiom,  and  the  Abbe  Molina,  in 
his  excellent  History  of  Chili,  has  shewn  that  the  Araa- 
canian  belongs  to  the  same  class  of  languages.  All  the 
genuine  specimens  that  we  have  seen  of  the  grammatical 
forms  of  the  Indians  from  north  to  south,  on  the  contl*^ 
nent  and  in  the  islands,  exhibit  the  same  general  features, 
and  no  exception  whatever  that  I  know  of  has  yet  been 
discovered.  Father  Sagard's  assertions  about  the  Huron 
are  not  founded  in  fact,  and  are  even  disproved  by  the 
examples  which  he  adduces,  and  Mr.  Dencke's  testimo- 


ny  is  soffieient  to  counterbalance  the  naked  enpposition 
of  Professor  Yater  that  the  language  of  the  Cfaippeways 
has  no  forms.  Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  this 
learned  author  for  the  profound  researches  that  he  has 
made  on  the  subject  of  American  languages  with  a  view 
to  discover  the  origin  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  this 
continent,  but  not  being  on  the  spot,  he  had  not  the  same 
means  of  ascertaining  facts  that  we  possess  in  this  coun- 
try. Had  he  lived  among  os^  he  would  not  so  easily  have 
been  persuaded  that  there  was  such  a  dilbrence  betweeii 
the  different  languages  of  the  American  Indians;  that 
some  of  them  were  exceedingly  rich  in  grammatical  formsy 
and  appeared  to  have  been  framed  with  the  greatest  skilly 
while  others  were  so  very  poor  in  that  respect  that  they 
might  be  compared  to  the  idioms  of  the  most  savage  na- 
tions in  north  eastern  Asia  and  Africa.^  In  Philol(^» 
as  well  as  in  every  other  science^  authorities  ought  to  be 
weighed*  compared  and  examined*  and  no  assertion  should 
be  lightly  believed  that  is  not  supported  by  evident  proof 
faithfully  drawn  from  the  original  sources. 

I  do  not  positively  assert  that  all  the  languages  of  the 
American  Indians  are  formed  on  the  same  grammatical 
construction*  but  I  think  1  may  safely  advance  that  as 
far  as  our  means  of  knowledge  extend*  they  appear  to 
be  so*  and  that  no  proof  has  yet  been  adduced  to  the  con- 
trary. When  we  find  so  many  different  idioms*  spoken 
by  nations  which  reside  at  immense  distances  from  each 
other*  so  entirely  different  in  their  etymology  that  there 
is  not  the  least  appearance  of  a  common  derivation*  yet 
so  strikingly  similar  in  their  forms*  that  one  would  ima- 

*  Bey  vielen  Aiaerikantschen  Spraehen  finden  vir  tbeiU  einen  so 
kUiistlichen  and  zusaminengesetzten  bAu»  und  einem  •o'grosien 
reichtbum an  grammatUchen  formen,  wie  ibn  aelbst beydem  verbum 
wenige  spraehen  der  Welt  haben  :  theils  schetnen  sie  so  arm  an  aller 
grammaiischen  ausbildung,  wie  die  spraehen  der  rohesten  VSlker  in 
Xord-Ost-Asia  und  in  Afrika  seyn  mSgen.  Untenuchttng'm  Uber  4^6- 
rikat  bevolktrung',  S.  152. 
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gine  the  aame  mind  presided  of  er  their  erigiaid  iwiDatmit 
we  Bay  well  sappoee  that  the  einilerily  extendi  through 
the  whole  of  the  lansttafses  of  this  race  of  «ent  at  kaat 
■ntil  we  have  clear  and  direct  proof  to  the  cmitrafy. 
It  ia  at  any  ratOf  a  fact  well  worthy  of  invcatigationy  and 
this  poioty  if  it  ahoald  aver  be  aetlledy  may  throw  conai- 
derable  light  on  the  origin  of  the  priomval  iahahitaata 
of  this  country. 

The  moat  generally  established  opiaien  aeeau  to  be^ 
that  the  Americans  are  descended  from  the  Tartars  who 
inhabit  the  north-eastemmost  parts  of  Asia.  Would  it 
not  be  then  well  worth  the  while  to  ascertain  this  fact  by 
enqoirtng  into  the  graaunaticai  forma  and  coaatractisn 
of  the  languages  of  tiioae  people  ?  The  great  Emprem 
Catharine  employed  a  learned  professor  to  compile  a 
comparative  vocabulary  of  those  languages  whkh  are 
spoken  within  the  vast  ^tent  of  the  Russiaa  Empire. 
This  was  but  the  irst  step  towards  a  knowledge  of  the 
character  and  aiBnities  of  those  idioms.  If  sooMthing 
may  be  discovered  by  the  mere  similarity  of  worda«  l^w 
much  farther  may  not  we  proceed  by  studying  and  com- 
paring the  <<  plans  of  men's  ideas/'  and  the  variety  of 
modes  by  which  they  have  contrived  to  give  them  body 
and  shape  through  articulate  sounds.  This  I  con- 
sider to  be  the  most  truly  philosophical  view  of  human 
language  generally  consideredt  and  before  we  decide  upon 
the  Tartar  origin  of  the  American  Indians*  we  ought,  I 
think,  to  study  the  grammars  of  the  Tartar  lai^ages, 
and  asceflain  whether  their  thoughts  low  in  the  sasM 
course,  and  whether  their  languages  are  formed  by  aimi- 
lar  associations  of  ideas,  with  those  of  their  supposed  de- 
scendants. If  essential  differences  should  be  found  be- 
tween  them  in  this  respect,  i  do  not  see  how  the  hypo- 
thesis of  Tartar  origin  could  afterwards  be  maintained. 

Professor  Vater  is  of  opinifiu  that  tlie  language  of  the 
Cantabrians,  whom  we  call  Biacayans  or  Basques,  a  peo- 
ple who  inhabit  the  sea  coast  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyreneao 
^mountains,  is  formed  on  the  same  ttiodel  with  that  of  the 
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AsiericMB  IndunM.  We  hkvt  in  ovr  Bociety's  Itbnuryy  a 
translation  into  that  idiom  of  Royaumonl'a  History  of  the 
BiUe.  I  aclinowledgey  that  by  comparing  it  with  the 
original*  I  hare  fonml  nolBcitet  reason  to  incline  in  fa- 
vonr  of  the  Professor's  assertion.  This  is  a  very  oui^ 
ons  bet,  which  well  deserves  to  be  inquired  into.  This 
Basque  language#  it  is  to  be  presumed^  was  once  spoken 
in  a  considerable  part  of  the  ancient  worFd,  and  probably 
branched  out  into  various  dialects.  How  comes  it  that 
those  polysynthetic  forms  wMcb  distinguish  it,  have  dis* 
appeared  from  all  the  rest  of  the  continent  of  Enrupet 
and  are  only  preserved  in  a  single  language  no  longer 
spoken  but  by  a  handful  of  mountaineers  ?  How  comes 
it  that  the  Celtic  which  appears  no  less  ancient  is  so 
widely  different  in  its  grammatical  construction  7  Are 
we  to  revive  the  story  of  the  Atlantis»  and  believe  that 
the  two  continents  of  America  and  Europe  were  once 
connected  together  7  At  least*  we  will  not  forget  that 
the  Biscaysns  were  once  great  navigators,  and  that  they 
were  among  the  first  who  frequented  the  coasts  of  New- 
foundland. 

But  let  us  leave  these  wild  theoriesf  and  not  lose  sight 
of  our  oigect»  which  is  to  ascertain  facts,  and  let  otiiers  af- 
terwards draw  inferences  ttom  ttiero  at  their  pleasure.  In 
Father  Breton's  Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  the  Carib- 
bee  lar^uage,  I  have  been  struck  with  a  fact  of  a  very 
singular  nature.  It  seems,  (and  indeed  there  appears  no 
reason  to  entertain  the  least  doubt  on  the  subject)  that 
In  that  idiom  the  language  of  the  men  and  that  of  the 
women  difier  in  a  great  degree  from  each  other.  This 
difference  does  not  merely  consist  in  the  inflexions  or 
terminations  of  words,  hot  the  words  themselvesy  used 
by  the  different  sexes,  have  no  kind  of  resemblance. 
Thus  the  men  call  an  enemy  etoaeou,  and  the  women 
oirani ;  a  friend  in  the  masculine  diakct  is  ibaoua" 
nale,  in  the  female  nitigwnu  1  might  adduce  a  much 
greater  number  of  examples  to  shew  the  difference 
between  these  two  modes  of  speaking*     It  does   not* 
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bowef er,  pervade  the  whole  langaage ;  sometiues    tte 
terminatioii  of  the  words  onlj  difierst  while  in  many 
cases  the  same  words  are  osed  exactly  alike  by  hoth 
sexes.    But  those  which  differ  entirely  in  tlie  two  idioms 
are  very  nimierouSf  and  are  in  general  terms  of  common 
use»  such  as  names  of  parts  of  the  body»  or  of  relation- 
ship as  fatheTf  mother,  brother,  sister,  and  many  others. 
It  is  said  a  tradition  prevails  in  the  Caribhee  islands  that 
their  nation  was  once  conquered  by  another  people,  who 
pat  all  the  males  to  death  and  preserved  only  the  females, 
who  retained  their  national  language,  and  would  not 
adopt  that  of  the  conquerors.     I  am  not  much  disposed 
to  believe  this  story ;  the  more  so  as  I  find  similar  in- 
stances in  other  idioms  of  different  words  being  employed 
by  the  men  and  women  to  express  the  same  thing.  Thus 
among  the  Otbomis,  (a  Mexican  tribe)  the  men  call  a 
brother-in»law  nacof  and  the  women  namo;  a  sister- in« 
law  is  called  by  the  men  uaMpo,  and  by  the  women  no- 
mvddtt.     (Molina*s  Ghiunmar  of  the  Othomi  language, 
p.  58.)  ,  In  the  Mexican  proper,  the  men'add  an  e  to  the 
▼ocative  »f  every  proper  name,  and  say  Pedroe  for  Pe^ 
dro  ;  while  the  women  leave  out  the  e  and  distinguish  the 
vocative  only  by  an  afiected  pronunciation.     (Bincon's 
Mexican  Grammar,  p.  6.)    It  is  said  also  that  among 
the  Javanese,  there  is  a  language  for  the  nobles  and  ano- 
ther for  the  common  people.*    These  are  curious  facts, 
and  a  discovery  of  their  causes  would  lay  open  an-inte- 
resting  page  of  the  great  bidden  book  of  the  history  of 
man. 

As  I  have  determined  to  abstain  from  eva*y  bypothe- 
slsy  I  shall  leave  it  to  others  to  discover  and  point  out 
the  causes  of  these  extraordinary  facts ;  but  i  shall  be 
obliged  to  you  for  informing  me  whether  in  any  of  the 
Indian  languages  that  you  know,  there  is  any  such  dif- 
fbrence  of  dialect  between  the  two  sexes,  and  in  what  it 

*  Among  the  Mbayas,  a  nation  of  Paraguay,  it  is  said  that  young 
men  and  girls,  before  their  marriage,  speak  a  language  dilTering  in 
many  respects  from  Chat  of  married  iten  and  wonen-  Azara,  c.  10- 
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particQiarly  consists.  I  cannot  believe  this  atory  of  the 
conquest  of  the  Caribbee  islands  and  of  its  producing  that 
variety  of  language.  I  find  it  related  by  one  Davis,  an 
English  writer,  in  whom  I  place  no  reliance ;  for  he  has 
pretended  to  give  a  Vocabulary  of  the  Caribbee  language, 
which  he  has  evidently  taken  from  Father  Breton,  with- 
out even  taking  the  trouble  of  substituting  the  English 
for  the  French  orthography.*  Carver  acted  with  more 
skill  in  this  respect. 

I  thank  you  for  the  explanation  which  you  have  given 
of  what  Mr.  Dencke  calls  the  <<  particular  plural,"  of  the 
Chippeway  and  Delaware  languages,  of  which  I  had  no 
idea,  as  Zetsberger  does  not  make  any  mention  of  it. 
It  appears  to  me  that  this  numerical  form  of  language 
(if  I  can  so  express  myself,)  is  founded  in  nature,  and 
ought  to  have  its  place  in  a  system  of  Universal  Gram- 
mar. It  is  more  natural  than  the  Greek  dual,  which  is 
too  limited  in  its  comprehension,  while  the  particular 
plural  expresses  more,  and  may  be  limited  in  its  applica* 
tion  to  two,  when  the  context  or  the  subject  of  the  con- 
versation requires  it  I  find  this  plural  in  several  of  the 
modem  European  languages;  it  is  the  nosotros  of  the 
Spanish,  the  not  aUri  of  the  Italian,  and  the  French  nous 
aiUres.  There  is  nothing  like  it  in  English  or  German, 
nor  even  in  the  Latin.  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that 
this  form  exists  also  in  the  Greenland  language,  and  has 
been  improperly  called  dual  by  those  who  have  written 
on  it.  The  Abbe  Molina  speaks  also  of  a  Dual  in  the 
Araucanian  idiom,  which  he  translates  by  we  two.  But 
he  may  have  used  a  term  generally  known  to  avoid  the 
explanations  which  a  new  one  would  have  required. 
However  this  may  be,  the  particular  plural  is  well  wor« 
thy  of  notice. 

I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  for  a  translation  of  the  Lord's 
prayer  in  the  Delaware  language,  with  proper  explana- 
tions in  English.  I  suspect  that  in  Loskiel  is  not  cor- 
rect. 

Vol.  L  S  K 
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In  reading  aooie  tine  ago  one  of  tho  Gaapds,  (I  tliink» 
St  Mark%)  in  ona  of  the  Imqooia  dialectat  said  to  be 
tranaiated  by  the  celebrated  chief  Captain  Brandt,  1  ob- 
arrved  that  the  word  town  waa  trmaalatrd  into  Indian  bj 
the  word  JOinodat  and  it  stroclL  om  that  the  name  of  the 
proTince  of  Canada  might  iM'obablj  have  bean  derived 
fk^m  it  1  have  not  been  able  to  procnre  the  book  aincey 
but  I  have  now  before  me  a  traaabtion  of  the  En^iah 
common  prayer  book  into  the  Mohawk,  aarribed  to  the 
aame  chief,  in  which  I  ind  theae  worda  t  *tMk  Kahada* 
gimgh  hmwaffoiMk  JfloMurtUh^  which  are  the  tranalation 
of  <«  in  a  CiTT  called  Nanrcth,*^  (Matth.  ii.  25.)  The 
termination  goi^  in  thia  word  appeara  evidently  to  be  a 
grammatical  form  or  inflexion^  and  MJinadn  ia  the  ward 
which  answera  for  <<  city.^  I  ahooM  be  ghni  to  know 
your  opinion  of  thia  etymology. 

I  find  in  Zeiaberger'a  grammart  in  the  coqagatloB  of 
one  of  the  forma  of  the  verb  n^pr Ion  ^  I  bringt"  %*pBkigip 
in  one  place,  and  in  another  a'pefagmieirodbip*  hoth 
translated  into  German  by  «ne  haben  mtr  gehrodd/* 
«<  they  have  brought  to  me.  Are  theae  worda  aynoi^HMy 
or  is  there  aome  dilTerence  between  thea^  and  which  ? 

I  am,  fcc. 


LETTER  xxnr. 


FROM  MR.  HECKEWELDCa 


Beikkhem,  5ih  Bepiewihtr,  1816. 

Dear  Sirp^I  have  received  yoor  favour  of  the  SOth 
nit  I  answer  it  first  at  the  end,  and  begin  with  your 
etymobgy  of  the  word*  Conoda.  In  looking  over  aome 
of  Mr.  Zeiaberger'a  papers,  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  language  of  the  Onondagoea,  the  principal  dia- 
lect of  the  Iroquois,  to  which  nation  the  Mohawks  be- 


long,  I  find  he  translates  the  German  word  siadt  (town) 
kito  the  Onondago  hy  <<  ganatajeJ*  Now,  as  yoo  well 
know  that  the  Gennans  sometinies  employ  the  o  instead 
of  the  K^  and  the  t  instead  of  the  d^  it  is  very  possible 
that  the  word  Xtaimda  may  mean  the  same  thing  in  some 
grammatical  form  of  the  Mohawk  dialect.  As  you  have 
seen  it  so  employed  in  Captain  Brandt*s  translation^ 
there  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  about  it.  This  being  taken 
for  granted^  it  is  not  improbable*  that  you  have  hit  upon 
the  true  etymology  of  the  name  Canada.  For  noting  is 
more  certain  than  what  Dr.  Wistar  once  told  yon  on  my 
autliority,  that  the  Indians  make  mora  use  of  particular 
than  of  generie  words.  I  found  myself  under  very  graat 
embarrassoMnt  in  consequence  of  it  when  I  first  began 
to  leara  the  Ddawara  language.  I  would  point  to  a  tree 
and  ask  the  Indians  how  they  called  itf  they  would  an- 
swer an  oakf  an  a»h,  a  mapU,  as  tlie  case  might  be*  so  that 
at  last  I  found  in  my  vocabulary  more  than  a  dozen  words 
for  the  word  tree.  It  was  a  good  while  before  I  found 
ontf  that  when  you  asked  of  an  Indian  the  name  of  a  thing, 
he  would  always  give  you  the  specific  and  never  the  gene- 
ric denomination.  So  that  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
Frenchman  who  first  asked  of  the  Indians  in  Canada  the 
name  of  their  country,  pointing  to  the  spot  and  to  the 
objects  which  surrounded  him,  received  for  answer  £*a- 
fioda,  (town  or  village),  and  committing  the  same  mis- 
take that  1  did,  believed  it  to  be  the  name  of  the  whole 
region,  and  reported  it  so  to  his  countrymen,  who  conse- 
quently gave  to  their  newly  acquired  dominions  the  name 
of  Canada. 

I  had  never  heard  before  I  received  your  letter  that 
there  existed  a  country  where  the  men  and  the  wo- 
men spoke  a  different  language  from  each  other.  It 
is  not  the  case  with  the  Delawares  or  any  Indian 
nation  that  I  am  acquainted  with.  The  two  sexes  with 
them  speak  exactly  the  same  idiom.  The  women,  indeed, 
have  a  kind  of  lisping  or  drawling  accent^  which  comes 
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from  their  being  so  constanil  j  with  children ;  but  the  lafr- 
goftge  which  they  speak  does  not  differ  in  the  least  trom 
that  which  is  spolien  by  their  hashands  and  brothers. 

The  question  you  aslL  about  n^pUageep  and  %*petag^ 
ntwoakupf  both  of  which  Zeisberger  translates  by  ne  Ao- 
hcn  mir  gebrachif  is  easQy  answered.  The  translation  is 
correct  in  both  cases^  according  to  the  idiom  of  the  Ger- 
man language,  from  which  alone  the  ambiguity  proceeds. 
M**p€tageep  means  « they  haf e  brought  to  me/'  bat  in 
a  general  sense*  and  without  specifying  by  whom  the 
tiling  has  been  brought.  E$  i$t  mir  gcirachJt  toordeny  or 
<<  it  has  been  brought  to  met*'  would  hare  explained  this 
word  better*  while  n^petagun/etvoakup  is  literally  render- 
ed  by  «<  ttqf/'  (alluding  to  particular  persons)  ^  have 
it  brought  to  me,''  or  sic  haben  nur  gtbrachL  Ton  have 
here  another  example  of  the  nicely  discriminating  charac- 
ter of  the  Indian  languages. 

I  believe  I  have  never  told  you  that  the  Indians  distin- 
guish tlie  genders,  animate  and  inanimate,  even  in  their 
verbs.  Mlhattan  and  nolhallaf  both  mean  **  I  possess f^ 
but  the  former  can  only  be  used  in  speaking  of  the  pos- 
session of  things  inanimate,  and  the  latter  or  living  crea- 
tures. NoxHATTON  aehquiwamssaUf  **  I  have  or  possess 
<<  blankets ;"  chedi  fcoaeii  n^nalhatUnoi,  «  many  things  I 
«<  am  possessed  of,**  or  •<  I  possess  many  things  ;"  woak 
nechenaunges  noIAnUav,  «  and  I  possess  a  horse,*'  (and  a 
horse  I  possess).  The  u  which  you  see  at  the  end  of  the 
verb  nolhallaf  conveys  the  Idea  of  the  pronoun  Aim,  so 
that  it  is  the  same  as  if  yon  said  «  and  a  horse  I  possess 
himJ*  It  is  the  accusative  form  on  which  you  observed 
in  one  of  your  former  letters  and  is  annexed  to  the  verb 
instead  ofthe  noun* 

In  the  verb  **  to  «ee,"  the  same  distinction  is  made  be- 
tween things  animate  and  inanimate.  JVkioos  « I  see," 
applies  only  to  the  former,  and  nemen  to  the  latter.  Thus 
the  Delawares  say :  lenno  newaUf  <«  1  see  a  man ;"  tscha- 
lens  newaUf  « I  see  a  bird ;"  achgook  newau,  « I  see  a 


«<  snake.''  On  tbe  contrary  they  sayy  wiquam  ntmenf  <<  I 
<«  see  a  house ;''  aiiMcftof  nemen,  <<  1  see  a  canoe/'  &c. 

It  is  tbe  same  with  other  verbs ;  even  when  they  speak 
of  things  lying  upon  tbe  ground,  they  distinguish  between 
what  has  life  and  what  is  inanimate ;  thus  they  say^  icka 
schingiesrhtn  n'daUemanSf  «<  there  lies  my  beast, "  (the  ?erb 
sehingUsdiin  being  only  used  when  speaking  of  animate 
things  $  otherwise  they  will  say  :  icka  schingieschen  n'to- 
makicafh  <<  yonder  lies  ray  ax."  Tbe  t  or  the  e  in  the 
last  syllable  of  the  verb,  as  here  used  in  the  third  person, 
constitutes  the  diflTerence,  which  indicates  that  the  thing 
spoken  of  has  or  has  not  life. 

It  would  be  too  tedious  to  go  through  these  differences 
in  the  various  forms  which  the  verb  can  assume;  what  I 
have  said  will  be  sufficient  to  shew  the  principle  and  the 
manner  in  which  this  distinction,  is  made. 

I  inclose  a  translation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  into  De- 
laware, with  the  English  interlined  according  to  your 
wishes.  I  am,  &c.  ^ 

THE  LOlUb's  PRAYER  TS  THE  DEI.AWARE  XAH GITAGE. 

Ki  Thau 

Wet6chemelenk  our  Father 

tallt  there 

£pian  droeUing 


it.  beyond  the  clouds, 

Macbelendasutsch  magnyied  or  praised  be 

Ktellewunsowagan  thy  name 

Ksakiraowagan  thy  kingdom 

peyewiketsch  come  on 

Ktelitehewaigan  thy  thoughts,  wUl,  intention, 

mind, 

leketsch  come  to  pass 

yun  here 

Acbquidhackamike  upon  or  all  troer  the  earth, 

elgiqui  the  same 


MO 
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leek 

asUU 

talli 

a^re 

AwoMagane 

in  AMnMfi,  or  heff&ndtheekmds. 

Milineen 

give  iou9 

digischqvifc 

on  or  through  ihi$  ilof 

gunagischuk 

the  uiualp  daily 

Achpoan 

hread. 

woak 

mfid 

intwelendaiDinaawineeii 

forgive  to  us 

ii'tschannaaclisowa|;anii6Da  our  transgnsmm  (faults), 

dgiqoi 

the  same  om 

niluna 

we  (particular  plond)  we 

who  ore  here 

niwdendannDfiawenk 

we  muhudlif  forgive  thtm. 

nik 

who  or  thoee 

tscheCscbanilaweqiiiBgik 

who  have  franagreaeed  or  in- 

jured ne  (past  partici^e) 

woak 

and 

kitscbi 

ktnot 

n'pawuneen 

uMcome  to  that 

li 

that 

achqaetschiechtowiganink 

we  fall  into  temptation: 

(ink,  into)f 

•hackund 

hU  (rather) 

ktennineen 

keepusjhe 

nntschi 

from 

medhicking. 

allevil 

Alod 

fir 

Knibillitamen 

thou  daimeet 

ksakimow&gan* 

thy  kingdom 

woak 

and 

ktaUewoBso&gan 

the  superior  power 

*  The  k  which  ii  preAz«d  to  this  and  the  following  tubitiatiyBtj 
conveys  the  idea  of  the  pronoun  ihgt  it  is  a  repetition  (aa  it  were)  of 
the  bqp^nini^  of  the  phraae  **  for  thine**  See.  and  cnforoea  ita  mean- 
ingf.  JTraib'Nirwaf  an  may  be  thus  dissected :  4?,  thy,  takima,  king  or 
chief,  wa^ofi,  substantive  termination,  added  to  ibiii^,  makes  kin^d^m. 
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woak  OMd 

ktaliowOiflsow&gati  aU  magn^nce 

ne  Jrtnn 

wuntocbi  heretofore 

halleiniwi»  ever  (always) 

Manne  leketscb.  Jtmen,  (bo  be  it }  so  may  it 

come  to  pass)* 


LETTER  XXV. 

'  TO  MB.  HECKEWEUNBR. 

Philadelphiaf  1st  October,  1816. 

Dear  Sibt— Yarious  professional  avocations  have  pre- 
vented me  from  answering  sooner  your  kind  letter  of  the 
5th  ult.  I  thank  you  for  the  Delaware  translation  of  the 
Lord's  prayer ;  it  does  not  differ  much  from  that  in  Los- 
kiel,  but  the  English  explanations  which  you  have  given 
add  greatly  to  Its  value. 

The  information  which  your  letter  contains  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  annexation  to  the  verb  of  the  form  or  inflexion 
indicative  of  the  gender»  is  quite  new  to  me.    Though  I 
was  already  acquainted  with  the  principle  on  which  this 
takes  place»  I  was  not  fully  aware  of  the  extent  of  its  ap- 
plication.   We  have  already  noticed  and  remarked  upon 
the  combination  of  the  pronominal  form  with  the  active 
verb*  in  «  getannitowit  *nquitayalaf  I  fear  God  f*  in  which 
the  pronoun  Aim  is  expressed  by  the  last  syllable  ala  or 
yalOf  so  that  it  is  the  same  as  if  you  said  «  Ood  I  fear 
«<  Aim/'  in  Latin  Dens  timeo  eumt  and  by  contraction^ 
Dens  timeum*     With  this  it  is  not  difficult  to  pursue  the 
same  course  or  «  plan  of  ideas/'  by  connecting  not  only 
the  subject  pronoun,  but  its  gender,  animate  or  inani- 
mate, with  the  verbal  form.     The  idea  of  the  sexes^  if 

*  See  Letters  8,  and  10. 
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the  language  admitted  of  itf  might  be  expressed  in  the 
•amemanner.  Thus  also  Latin  words  might  be  compound- 
ed on  the  Delaware  plan.    If  I  wished  to  express  in  that 
manner  «  /  i ee  a  lion/*  I  would  say  Ito  video  atnif  and 
bj  contraction  videum;  and  if  the  object  was  of  the  femi- 
nine gender,  1  would  say  vidtamt  for  video  earn.     The 
difference  between  the  Latin  and  the  Delaware  is  that  in 
the  former  the  ideas  of  the  pronoun  and  its  gender  are 
expressed  by  a  nominal  and  in  the  latter  hjnverial  form. 
I  consider  leonem  video,  as  a  contraction  of  leo  mm  video; 
the  n  being  interposed  between  leo  und  eum^  and  the  u  in 
turn  left  out  for  euphony's  sake.     In  the  same  man^ 
ner /<Bimnam  appears  to  me  to  be  contracted  from/oemi- 
na  earn  ;*  whence  we  mayt  perhaps,  conclude  that  in  the 
formation  of  different  languages,  the  same  ideas  have  oc- 
curred to  the  minds  of  those  who  framed  them ;  but  have 
been  differently  combined,  and  consequently  differently 
expressed.    Who  would  have  thought  that  the  barbarous 
idioms  of  the  American  savages  could  have  thrown  light 
on  the  original  formation  of  the  noble  and  elegant  lan- 
guage of  ancient  Rome  ?     Does  not  this  very  clearly 
shew  that  nothing  is  indifferent  in  science,  and  above  all, 
that  we  ought  by  no  means  to  despise  what  we  do  not 
know? 

I  thought  we  had  exhausted  all  the  verbal  forms  of  the 
Delaware  language,  when  I  accidentally  fell  upon  one 
which  .Zeisberger  has  not  mentioned  in  his  grammar,  but 
of  which  he  gives  an  example  in  his  vocabulary  or  spell- 

*  M.  Raynottud^  in  his  excellent  Retearches  on  the  Origin  and 
Formation  of  the  corrupted  Roman  Lianguage  spoken  before  the  year 
1000,  ban  sufficiently  proved  that  the  French  articles  Je,  the  Spanbh  el 
and  the  Italian  il^  are  derived  from  the  Latin  demonstrative  pronoun 
UIb^  which  began  about  the  sixth  century  to  be  prefixed  to  the  sub- 
stantive- Thus  they  said :  Uli  Saximet,  "thx  Saxons  i"  Illi  fie^oa- 
t9re$  d»  Lvngobardia^  **  thi  Lombard  merchants/'  &c.  So  natural  is 
the  use  of  the  pronominal  form  to  give  clearness^  and  precision 
to  language.  Mecherche9,  &c*  p-  39. 


ing  book.  It  is  a  carious  combination  of  the  relative 
pronoun  **what**  or  *f  that  which**  with  an  active  verify 
regularly  conjugated  through  the  several  transitions  or 
personal  forms.  The  author  thus  conjugates  the  present 
of  the  indicative. 

•  PIBST  TRANSITIOir. 

Singular.  PluraL 

Elan,  what  I  tell  thee,  ellek,  what  I  tell  you, 

elaky  what  I  tell  him.  elachgap^  what  I  tell  them. 

SBCOKD  TBANSITIOir. 

Singular.  PluraL 

Eliyan,  what  thou  Idlest  me,  eliyenk»  what  thou  tettest  ust 
elan^  what  thou  tellest  him.      elachtup^  what  thou  tellest 

them. 

THIBD  TBANSITlOir. 

Singular.  Plural. 

E\it,  what  he  teUs  me,  elqqenky  what  he  teUs  us, 

elquon,  what  he  tdls  thee,  elquek,  what  he  teUs  you, 

datf  elgukf  what  he  teUs  elatup,  elatschi^   what   he 
him,  teUs  them. 

BOUBTH  TBANSITlOir. 

Singular.  PluraL 

Elenkf  what  we  tell  you,        ellek,  what  we  tell  you, 
elank>  what  we  tell  him.        elanquik^  tehat  we  tell  them. 

PIFTH  TBANSITlOir. 

Singular.  Plural. 

Eliyeky  what  you  teU  me,  elijenkup,  what  you  tell  us, 
^Biup,  what  you  teU  him,        elaachtitupi  'What  you  tell 

them. 
Vol.  L  3  L 
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■unrs  TBAHBinodr. 

Singtdar.  PtaraL 

Elinkf  wM  tAey  tett  mCy  elgeyenk»  wAol  (kty  tell  iu» 

clqaoDDiky  irAol    they  tell  elgeyek,  rvhvl  they  tdl  gau, 

thte^ 

tlBMchtit,  what  Vieji  tdl  him.  elatschik^    what    thm/  tdl 

ttS. 

Thus  I  have  given  nyself  the  pleasure  of  transcribing 
this  single  tense  of  one  of  the  moods  of  this  beautiful  verb» 
nrhich  I  find  is  used  also  in  the  sense  of  <<  as  J  tdl  thu^ 
Ice.  and  is  a  striking  example  of  the  astonishing  powers 
of  this  part  of  speech  in  the  Delaware  language. .  Can 
yott  tell  me  where  those  powers  end  ?  Is  there  any  thing 
which  a  Delaware  verb  will  not  express  in  some  form  or 
other  ?  1  am  no  longer  astonished  to  find  that  Mr.  Zeis- 
berger  has  not  displayed  in  bis  grammar  all  the  richness 
of  this  idiom.  A  single  verb»  with  its  varioiw  forms  and 
transitionsy  would  almost  fill  a  volume*  and  there  are  no 
less  than  eight  conjugations,  all  of  which  were  to  be  ex- 
plained and  illustrated  by  examples ! 

But  it  is  not  in  the  verbs  alone  that  consist  the  bean- 
ties  of  this  language.  The  other  parts  of  speech  also 
claim  our  attention.  There  I  find»  as  well  as  in  the  vetba^ 
forms  and  combinations  of  which  I  had  not  before  con- 
ceived an  idea.  For  instance,  Zeisberger  tells  us  that 
there  are  nouns  substantive  in  the  Delaware  which  have 
a  pasdvc  mood  !  Strange  as  this  may  appear  to  thoso 
who  are  unacquainted  with  Indian  forms,  it  is  neverthe- 
less a  fact  which  cannot  be  denied  ;  for  our  author  gives 
us  several  examples  of  this  pamoe  lumn,  all  ending  with 
the  substantive  termination  wagauf  which,  as  you  have 
Informed  me,  corresponds  with  the  English  nets,  in 
u  happiness,'*  and  the  German  hrit  or  keilf  in  the  nume- 
fons  words  ending  with  these  syllables.  Permit  mo  to 
select  some  of  the  examples  given  by  Zeisberger. 


Macbelemnxowai^aii,  honomr,  lie  hei$ig  hatumnd. 
GettemageieHMisowBgaiiy  the  rueimng  fammr^  m^eg, 

iendeme99,  . 
MamsehalguBsiwagaiiy  the  being  hdd  in  remembrance. 
Witahem^ssowagaib  the  being  aasitted  or  helped. 
'MamioCoebiiiiguaaowagant  the  being  eeteemed. 
Wulakenimguasowagan,  the  being  praieed* 
Machelamoachgeumgiissowagany  therecekoing  honeur 

and  praiee. 
AmangacKgetiungassowagany  the  being  raised  er  eteva- 

Ud'by  praiUe. 
Scbingalgussdwagan,  the  being  hided* 
Mamachtacbimgussowagaiiy  the  being  ineuUed. 


You  will,  I  am  afraid,  be  diapoaed  to  tbiaA:  tbat  we 
-bare  changed  places,  and  that  I  atti  presooiing  to  give  yoa 
inatroction  in  the  Delawan  langua^ ;  bot  I  aaa  only  re-» 
peating  to  you  the  lessons  that  I  have  learned  from  Zeb* 
berger,  to  save  you  the  trouble  of  explaining  what  I  can 
obtain  from  another  source ;  to  be  corrected,  if  I  have 
committed  mistakes,  and  to  receive  from  you  the  infor- 
mation which  my  author  does  not  give.  Besides,  as  our 
correspondence  is  intended  for  the  use  of  the  Historical 
Committee,  my  occasional  extracts  from  Zeisberger,  and 
the  observatioM  to  which  they  give  rise,  are  addressed 
to  them  as  well  as  to  you,  and  under  your  correction^ 
may  contribute  to  give  them  a  clearer  idea  of  the  forma 
of  the  Indian  langmigea.  Our  letters  thus  form  a  kind 
of  epiatolaiy  conference  between  the  scholar  and  hia  maa* 
ter,  held  before  a  learned  body,  who  profit  even  by  the 
ignorance  of  the  student,  as  it  draws  foller  and  mora 
luminous  explanations  teon^  the  teacher.  Had  I  proceed- 
ed otherwise,  your  task  would  have  been  much  more  la- 
borious and  troublesome,  and  it  would  have  been  unge- 
nerous to  have  exacted  it  from  you* 

In  this  manner  I  have  relieved  yon  from  the  trouble  of 
explaining  the  passive  substantives  of  Zeisberger^  unless  I 
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should  have  mifltaken  his  meming^  in  which  case*  you 
will»  of  covne  set  me  right.  B«t  this  antiior  dues  not  lell 
us  whether  there  are  on  the  other  hand  active  tuktianiives, 
such  as  <•  tt€  honouring^** «« the  /(mmring^**  <•  tht  remem- 
«  berifigi**  ^*  the  praising f*!  « the  iwuUing,** «« the  kaJUng*^ 
Here  1  beg  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  supply  his  deficien- 
cy, and  explain  what  he  has  left  unexplained. 

I  find  also  that  there  are  diminutive  words  in  the 
Delaware,  as  in  the  Italian,  such  as  lennotU,  a  little  maUf 
(from  lenno)  ;  ametainJUtf  a  little  child,  (from  amemen^)  ; 
tm'f  uames,  a  little  house,  (from  trif  uam),  &r.  Pray,  are 
there  also  augroentatives  ?  Is  there  any  difference  be- 
tween the  diminutive  terminations  iU  and  es,  and  what 
is  it? 

I  have  been  told  that  you  intend  soon  to  visit  Phila- 
delphia ;  I  shall  rejoice  to  find  it  true,  and  to  form  a  per* 
sonal  acquaintance  with  you^  which,  1  hope,  will  produce 
a  lasting  friendship.  1  am,  Hcc. 


LETTER  XXVI. 

FROM  MR.  HECKEWELDER. 

Bethlehem,  IQth  October,  1816. 

Dear  Sis-— I  have  hesitated  whether  I  should  answer 
your  favour  of  the  1st  inst.  being  very  soon  to  set  out 
for  Philadelphia,  where  I  shall  be  able  to  explain  to  yoa 
verbally  every  thing  that  you  wish  to  know  in  a  much 
better  manner  than  I  can  do  in  writing.  As  there  are, 
however,  but  few  questions  in  your  letter,  and  those  ea- 
sily answered,  I  sit  down  to  satisfy  your  enquiry,  which 
will  for  the  present  close  our  correspondence.  If  you 
think  proper  to  resume  it  afler  my  return  to  this  place, 
you  will  find  me  as  ready  as  ever  to  continue  our  Indian 
disquisitions. 
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In  tliefintplace»  it  cannot^  I  think,  properly  be  said  tliat 
sobstantives  in  general  in  tlie  Delaware  language  have  a 
passive  mood ;  bat  there  are  substantives  which  express 
a  passive  situation^  lilLe  those  which  you  have  cited,  after 
Mr.  Zeisberger.  I  do  not  know  of  any  words  which  ex- 
press the  same  thing  octtveijff  except  the  infinitives  of  ac« 
tive  verbs,  which  are  in  that  case  substantively  nsed. 
Such  are, 

ShingalgundiUf  to  hate;  or  the  hating. 
Machelemuxundin,  to  honour  §  or  the  honouring. 
Mamachkimgundin,  to  intuU  (by  words) ;  or  the  iiuiitt- 
ing. 

The  diminutive  forms  in  the  Indian  are  tit  and  es  ;  the 
former  is  generally  appalled  to  animate,  and  the  latter  to 
inanimate  things.  Thus  we  say  lennotUf  a  litde  man ; 
amementitf  a  little  child ;  vriquames,  a  small  house ;  and 
amocholes,  a  small  canoe.  This  rule  does  not  hold,  how- 
ever, in  all  cases ;  for  the  little  fawn  of  a  deer,  although 
animate,  is  called  mamdliSf  and  a  little  dog  among  the 
Minsi  is  called  allumes,  (from  Mum,  a  dog).  Chis  or 
ehea,  is  also  a  diminutive  termination,  which  is  some- 
times applied  to  beasts ;  achtochis  and  achtoches,  «  a  small 
«<  deer.** 

Augmentatives  are  compounded  from  the  word  ehinguef 
which  signifies  large ;  and  sometimes  the  two  words  are 
separately  used. 

Chingue,  or  m'chingue  puschis,  a  large  eat, 
Chingewlleno  (for  chingue  lenno)f  a  tall  stout  man. 
Chingotseney  (for  chingue  otomey),  a  large  town. 
Chingt  wiqnam,  a  large  house. 
Chingamochol,  a  large  canoe. 
Chingacbgook,  a  large  snake,  &c. 

There  are  a  few  augmentatives  formed  in  a  different 
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nannw;  fer  iiiftane«f  frMi  ptehkMeoM •» MMc—,  na 
^<  knifBy^  are  fbraod  ]MdUkaeAica«tt,  m  aanaH  kitfe,**  aad 
iafcs/bMflUcaiia»,'  m  a  larga  kaife  ^'  still  U  is  sasy  to  aae 
that  m^dimh  i^  the  latter  word  is  derived  froai  Ahtgrn, 
large  or  greats  whlcb^  with  a  little  variatbay  hriiiga  U 
withia  the  saosa  rolb  with  tiie  othera. 

Toa  haysf  ao  doabt»  obserTed  ia  Zeisberger  the  ter- 
ninations  ink  and  unkf  which  express  the  idea  of  looa- 
litjTy  coopled  with  a  substantive,  as  for  instance : 

Uteninky  or  otaainkf  yhmi  otaney,  a  fowa;  in  the 

ttW%m 

Utenink  n'da,  lam  going  to  Urwfh  or  into  tht  tova. 
Utenink  noom,  /  am  coming  from  within  tht  towiL 
SIpaaky  (fr'^m  sipo)  to  or  talo  Me  river, 
M'bink,  (/wn  m^)  ta  the  water. 
Hakiakf  (Jirom  hacki)  ta  or  oa  tAe  earth* 
Awossagamewankf  (frim  awossageme)*  ta  Aeovea. 
Wacktschank  a'da,  I  am  going  ap  the  hilL 
Wacbtschaak  noooi*  /  comefii^m  the  hilL 
Hitganky  o«  or  to  tte  tru. 
Ocbuaki  at  his  father*$. 

As  yoa  most  have  observed  that  many  of  our  Indian 
names  of  places  end  with  one  or  other  of  these  termina- 
tbnsy  such  as  .Mmmafcy  Moifaanensingf  Faeeyuinkf  dec.  you 
will  understand  that  all  these  names  are  in  what  we  might 
call  the  local  case,  which  accounts  for  the  great  pumber 
of  those  which  end  in  this  maiitner. 

I  beg  you  will  not  write  to  me  any  more  for  the  pre- 
sent, as  I  do  not  kaow  how  soon  I  may  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you.  I  anticipate  great  satisfaction  from  your 
acquaintance,  and  hope  it  will  be  improved  into  a  troe 
Indian  friendship.  I  am»  &c. 

J.  II£CK£  WELDER. 


NO.  m. 


WORDS,  PHRASES, 


Mijm 


SHORT  DIALOGUES, 


IN  TER  LANGUAGE  OF  THE  LENNI LENAPE,  OR  DELAWARE 

INDUNS. 


BT 


THE  REV.  JOHN  HECKEWELDEft, 


OF  BETHLEHEM. 


WORDS,  PHRASES,  «jc. 


OP  THE  LENNI  LENAPE,  OR  DELAWARE  HJDUNS. 


N'mitzi,  I  tat. 
M'gauwiy  /  drink* 
JN'wachpacheli,  I  awake* 
N^menney  /  drink, 
I^'papummissi,  I  walk, 
14  'ga^licksi ,  /  lauglu 
M'maineiitsrhi,  I  rejoice. 
N'daschwil,  I  swim. 

N'mikem6si»  /  work. 
M'dellacbgusi,  I  climb, 
N'nanipauwi,  I  stand* 
Ji'lemkUkdiftf  I  sit 
Mopo,  norhpo,  n'h6ppo»  /  flmofc<. 
N'scliiwelendam,  Jam  $orrjf, 
N'gattopiii,  /  am  hungry. 
M  'gattosomU  /  am  thirsty* 
M'palsU  /  am  sick. 
Molani&lsi,  /  am  well. 
N'nipitine,  I  have  the  teafh^achc. 
N'wiliDe,  /  have  a  head-adu* 
M'wiarhasif  lam  afraid. 
N'wiquihhallaf  I  am  tired* 
N'tsrhittanesi,  /  am  strong. 
N'schawiissif  /  am  weakf  feeUe* 
M'tupporuf  /  am  win. 
N'lianolhand,  /  am  laxy. 
N'pomochkBi^  I  creep. 
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N'ddleoiuiket  J  am  ^n^  away. 

N'n^ttungwau,  /  am  detfif. 

Otenink  n'day  lam  going  to  town. 

Gcloltowak*  thtfi  art  qmartUii^. 

KMahdIely  J  Urot  you. 

KschingaleU  IhaU  you. 

PonihU  lei  me  alone. 

Palli  aaly  go  away. 

Gitschemanky  go  out  rf  the  houee. 

IckaOi  aaly  away  toiih  you. 

Kschamehellay  run. 

Ne  nipauwiy  stop  there. 

Undach  aal»  come  here. 

Kpahi,  $hut  the  door. 

Taawunni,  open  the  door,  lid,  &c« 

Piselliaaoy  Sifi. 

Pisalatulpey  eofUsheUed  torloUe. 

Kalopatschiy  otherxoieef  on  the  other  hand,  dee,  however. 

Leq^  true. 

Attane  Kwi»  it  i$  not  true. 
Alia  gaaki  lewi,  t^  cannot  be  true. 
Bischi,  biflcbihky  yes,  indeed,  (it  is  so). 
N'wiDgallattwU  I  like  to  hunt. 
NVinggi  mikeoitei,  I  like  to  work. 
N'scbingi  mikemdsi,  /doii^^  like  to  work. 
N'wiDginamoieny  I  tike  it. 
N'wlngandainmen,  I  like  the  ta$U  (ot  it) 
N'wingachpiho,  I  like  to  be  here. 
N'scbingachpihn,  Idietike  being  here. 
N'oiechquihnt  I  have  a  aM,  cough. 
Undach  lenni,  reach  it  hither. 
Undach  lennemauwil,  reach  it  to  me. 
N'gattopuu  /  am  hungry. 
N'gattoflomiy  lam  thirsty. 
N'wiquihilU,  lam  Hrcd, fatigued. 
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N'tschitannesBiy  /  am  strong. 

M'8chanwihilla»  /  am  weakffainL 

N'wiscbast^  /  am  afraid. 

N'daptessiy  /  noeaL 

N'dagotschi,  lam  cMffrusting. 

N'dellenn6wi,  I  am  a  manu 

N'dochquewi^  lama  woman. 

N'damandoiiimeiiy  IfieL 

N'Iebeleche»  lUvCf  existf  draw  breath. 

Lecheen,  to  existf  bnaihe,  draw  breath,  he  aUve. 

Lecbewon»  breath. 

'  JV*ofe.  As  we  woald  ask  a  person  whom  we  bad  not 
seen  for  a  long  time :  <«  Are  you  aUve  yet  ?^'— -or»  is 
soch  and  such  a  one  yet  alive  9  tbe  Indian  woald 
say: 

Hi  klebelecbe !  do  you  draw  breath  yet  9 

Lebelecbe  ili  nitis,  N.  N.  7  doee  my  favourite  fiiendJi.  N. 
yet  draw  breath  f 

Goocb  ili  lehelecbeu  ?  does  your  father  draw  breath  yet  9 

Oabawees  ili  lehelecbeu  ?  does  your  mother  draw  breath 
yet  9 

S^tBchul  my  friend/ 
N'tscbutti^  dear,  beUroed friend. 
Nitisy  confidential  friend. 
Geptscbat^  afooL 
Qeptachitschik,  fools, 
Leppoaty  wise. 
LeppoeUf  he  is  xoise. 
Leppoatscbiky  wise  men,  wise  people. 
S6kelaan»  it  rains. 
K'scliilaan,  it  rains  hard. 
Pelelaan,  it  begins  to  rain. 
Achwi  sdkelaan*  it  rains  very  hard. 
Alia  sokelaaU)  it  has  left  (ff  raining. 
Peelhacquont  it  thunders. 
Sasapelehf  lleuy  it  liglUens. 
Fetaquiechen^  the  streams  are  rising. 
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M'chaqaiecheiTy  ike  streams  an  mff  kiglu 

Choppecaty  the  waJUr  is  iup^ 

Meetschi  higilielleu,  the  waters  artfaUrngm 

Sichilleu  nieetBchi,  the  waters  lume  rwm  ejf. 

Tatebuppecat»  shallow  walet. 

Gahani  very  low  waUr^  next  ta  being  dried  tip. 

K'schiippehelleuy  a  strong  ourrmiif  r^. 

Polpecaty  deep  dead  water^  as  in  a  eeroe  mr  hmg* 

Clampechitigy  a  dead  Hmmiy  elruaOf  the  mmtnt  imper^ 

ceptiUe. 
SLflchacban,  the  wind. 

Ta  indcben  ?./roiii  whmtee  Uows  the  wind  9 
LowaiHieank  iiiidckeii»  the  wind  eames  from  the  north. 
ScbawaiiMttnk  iadcban,  the  wind  eomeefram  the  sonth. 
Scbawanachent  south  wind. 
Lowannacben»  north  wind. 
Wundchenneaaky  in  the  wesi. 
6acbpatteyeunk»  in  the  east 
Moaebh&cqaotf  a  clear  skf. 
Kachierbpfeatf  dear  water,  dear  pmre  water., 
Acbgumhocquaty  doudy. 
Packenum,  darkf  (very). 
Pekenink,  in  the  dark. 
Pisgeut  t^  is  dark. 

Pisgeke,  when  it  becomes  dark,  (is  dark). 
Mnh]  there,  take  Uf 
Yuni,  this. 
Nannif  nan^  that. 
Wolliht  yonder. 
Wacbelemiy  afar  off. 

Wachelemat  1  isit  afar  off,  a  great  way  ^9 
Pechuaty  nearf  nigh. 
Pechuwiwi,  near,  (not  far  oK) 
Pechutscliif  near. 
Pecha  lennittiy  directly,  presently. 
Vechu,  sooUf  direcUy. 
Aligpf  if  so,  nevertheless. 
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Alige  n'dallemuflcay  /  mil  go  fit  dtf»  ^nturthtkn  I  Ix^iS 

go- 
Tu  undachqoi !  t&ts  way»  to  ttts  siife  / 

Icka  itndachquit  to  yon  ride, 

Ickalli  ^ndachqui !  niOl further  ofi  thai  ttfog  / 

Wullih!  yonder/ 

Wullih  tah !  beyond  that  I 

Penno  wuliih  !  look  yonder  ! 

Nacbgiechent  U  ha$  hit  against  somethingf  (cannot  more 

or  be  driven  forward)f  as  a  joiee^  a  pin  in  a  bmUing. 
Clagacben,  it  rests  on  something  in  Uie  waieTf  is  gnmaied. 
Clagachen  atndchoi^  Me  canoe  is  ^igranndp  rests  on  eoftie- 

thing. 
Clagarhen  aschwitchany  the  rajl  has  grounded, 
Tauwihilla,  sunk,  it  has  sunk. 

N'damchol  k'tauwihille,  my  canoe  sunk. 
Oachpattoi  amocholy  take  tiie  canoe  out  rf  the  water. 
Gachpailatanif  let  us  get  out  and  go  on  shore* 
Pusik  !  embark  !  (ye). 
Fusil !  embark  I  (thou). 
Wischiksil !  be  thou  vigilant,  quick,  in  earnest  and  exert 

thyself! 
Wischiksik  !  be  ye  vigilant,  in  earnest,  quick!  (about  it). 

JMe.  The  word  wischiksi  or  wischiti  is  by  the  white 
people  interpreted  as  signifying  «  be  strong,^  which 
does  not  convey  the  true  meaning  of  this  word*  it 
comprehends  more;  it  asks  for  exertions  to  be  made, 
to  JulfU  the  object. 
N'petalogklgun  !  /  am  sent  as  a  messenger  ! 
N'saglmaum  petabg&lgun  yu  petschi^  my  chief  has  sent 

me  as  a  messenger  to  you. 
Matta  nutscbqaem'pftwi^  lam  not  come  for  nothing,  (mean- 

ing»  being  on  an  errand). 
Pecbu  k'pendammenvwo  wentsche  payan,  you  will  eoote 

hear  rohy  I  am  conte  here. 
iVbingetsch  kmtocfai!  when  do  you  return  home  again? 
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Sedpook !  ai  day  tnak  I 

N'deUgmi  lachpi  gstta  pianey  I  was  loU  to  Aoitofiy  oMii 

fiefif m  futcMff. 
Lachpiy  9 tiiekf  (witboat  delay). 
N'maowi  pihmf  lam  galMg  to  toJte  a  meat  (at  the  sweat 

hoQse). 
ITdapi  pihiDy  tarn  came  from  fweaHag  (bom  the  sweat 

house). 
N^dapellaawU  lam  enujrma  haaiing* 
ITdapi  notain8Bsi»  /c9aie  from  takiagjiih  witk  the  spear. 
N'dapi  amaOf  Icom$fromJi$hing  toUh  the  hook  amd  line. 
N'dapi  achquanemaDf  leomefrvm  ftusA-iief  Jtoftta^. 
Notamesbicany  aJUhiMg  speart  gig. 
AmaOf  ajieh  hook. 
Achquanemaiiy  a  hu$h  meL 
Apatscbianey  wAea  /  retem. 

GophamoieD,  Xfo  ^hut  up  ana  thing  dm,  a  door,  ttc. 
K'pahamaien»  J  mt     ^       » 

Kpahif  that  the  door. 

Kpaskhaoieiiy  to  plag  %p  iighL 

Taowun,  open  the  door. 

Tauwunniy  open  the  door  for  me. 

M'biak,  a  whak,  (Ish). 

Ttth'  allaawitan !  cofMe,  tot  as  ^  a  hamiing!  ^ 

Nelem^  n'metenaxiwU  lam  not  yet  ready. 

K*aietenaxi  jucke  ?  art  yoa  now  ready. 

Nelema  ta !  not  yet  / 

Pecha  lenittiy  by  and  by. 

Lahappa  pehil !  wait  a  liUlefor  me  ! 

Nelema  n'giscbainhila  niwash !  /  tooe  not  yet  done  tieimg 

up  my  pack  f 

Tub'  yebucke  allemasketam !  well  now  letuegoonS 

Scbuck  sokelaan  gacbtaawi !  but  it  wiU  rata  ! 

Quanna  ta !  even  if  it  does,  no  matter  if  it  does  I 

Alia  kscbilange^  wAea  the  shower  is  over. 

Ta  batsch  gemauwikeneen  i  at  what  place  shall  we  ea^ 
camp? 
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Wdiungoakbannink^  at  the  white  oak  run. 

Enda  gochgocbgacheny  at  the  crornngf/arding-place* 

Enda  tachtschaungei  at  the  narrows,  (where  the  bill  comes 

close  on  the  riTer). 
Meechek  acbsininky  at  tlie  tig  rock. 
Gauwabeninky  mt  the  place  of  the  fallen  Umbers. 
Sikheunk»  aJt  the  saU  spring. 
Pachseyinky  in  the  valley. 
liTachtscbitok,  onthehilL 
Tapewiy  on  the  rioer  bank. 
Gamink,  on  the  other  side  of  Vie  river. 
Eli  sbingeek,  on  thtfiai^  (level  upland). 
Maboninky  ai  the  lick,  (deer  lick). 
Oteninkf  in  the  town. 
Tekeninky  in  the  woods. 
Hachkihacaninky  in  the  field. 
Pockhapockinkf  at  the  creek  between  the  two  hills. 
Menatbeinky  on  the  island. 
Enda  lechaabanne^  at  the  forks  of  the  river. 
Enda  lechaawiecbeny  at  the  forks  of  the  road. 
Sakunky  at  the  outlet  of  the  nver,  (mouth  of  the  river). 
T'huppecunky  at  the  cold  spring. 
K'mesha  ?  did  you  kill  a  deer  ? 
Attay  n'palleba !  no,  I  missed  him  I 
Tub'  allacqui !  what  a  pity  ! 
Biescb  knewa  f  then  you  did  see  one  9 
Kachen  n'newa  acblucby  three  times  I  saw  deer. 
Quonna  eet  kpungum  macbtit^  perhaps  your  powder  is 

bad. 
Na  leuf  that  is  true,  so  U  turned  out  to  be. 
Acbtscbingi  pockteuy  U  scarcely  took  fire. 
Achtucbuike  wernan  7  are  there  plenty  of  deer  where  yovi 

was9 
Atta  ta  huflcay  not  a  great  many. 
Nangutti  schuck  n'peenhalky  1  saw  but  few  tracks. 
Macbk  kpenballe  7  did  you  track  any  bears  9 
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Vpenhalle  maachsUf  /  tracked  hU  (me. 
Schuck  D'd&lleinons  mekane,  hut  my  ddf . 
Palli  ucbBcbiba*  droroe  him  off. 
M'j^tta  amorhdlhe,  I  want  to  make  a  canoe. 
Witsrhemil !  hdp  me  ! 

N'pachkhamen  gachtauwi,  Jwafif  to  get  Utd. 
Tuh,  nanne  leketsch,  well  doeOfktithew. 
N^matamalsi,  IJtd  unwelL 
Woak  n'nipUine,  and  have  the  tooih-'Oche. 
Witacheoiil !  help  me  / 
Fonihil,  let  me  alone. 
Tschitgussil !  be  stiUf  hM  yonr  tongue  ! 
Kachahel !  strike  hardf  lay  on  well !  (oa  wood»  ftc) 
Mileen,  to  ^ve,  the  giving, 
Milf  give. 
Mitif  give  me. 
Milineeiiy  give  us. 
Miltin»  given,  (was  already). 
JA'tliokgtLn,  a  present. 
N'miigon^  it  was  given  to  me. 
Milof  give  him. 
Milatamo,  Ut  us  give  him. 
Sehe !  hush,  be  qviet ! 
Eke !  0  dear,  wondeifiA  ! 
Ekeaa !  miserable,  Jbr  shame  i 
Buppinquallt  tears. 
Lepackuy  he  cries. 
£  ^haiiy  yes,  indeed. 
Rehella,  aye,  yes. 
Keheila?  so,  is  it  possible  f 
Kehella  la !  0  yes,  so  U  is  I 
Yuhkehell^lweU,  then! 
La  kella !  to  be  sure,  ^tis  so  f 
Keheila  kella !  yes  yes  / 
£-E,  yes,  (a  lazy  yes). 
Matta^  nom 


Ta«  nOf  (a  lazy  no). 

Tagu,  fiOf  fio^. 

Atta  ta^  no,  no. 

Eekhockewitschik  mamacbtagewak^  the  nations  are  war- 

rif^  against  each  other* 
Yuh  allacqui  na  lissichtitf  indeed  it  is  a  pity  they  do  so. 
NapenaltowaktBche,  they  rvUl  be  scalping  each  other. 
Auween  woo  gintsch  pat  ?  who  is  that  who  just  now 

cameP  . 

Takt&ani,  I  donH  know. 
Mauwi  pennoy  go  and  see. 

Attween  kbackey  ?  who  are  you  f  (of  what  nation). 
Lennape  n'backejr,  /  am  an  Indian,  (of  tbe  Lenni  Le- 

nape). 
Ta  koom  ?  where  do  you  come  from  9 
Otenink  n6oni^  I  come  from  the  town. 
Auween  kpetschi  witscheuchgun  ?  who  came  with  you 

here? 
Na  nipauwitf  he  who  stands  there* 
Leniiape  I  is  he  an  Indian  ?  (a  Lenni  Lenape). 
Tahy  Mengwe»  nOfheis  a  Jdingo,  an  Iroquois. 
Kpetschi  witscheuchgun  pteniuk  untschiZ  did  he  come  wUh 

you  from  the  town  9 
Matta !  n'mattelukgun^  no!  he  fdL  in  with  me  (by  the 

way). 
Ta  talfi  7  where  9 

DFulli  tab  acht9chaange !  yonder  at  the  narrows  ! 
E.i  gieschquike  ?  this  day  9  (lo  day). 
Atia !  welaquike»  no  !  last  evening. 
K.(Bcu  undochwe  wcntschi  yu  paat  ?  what  is  he  come  here 

foT^  what  IS  he  after  9 
Taktcini,  schuck  n*t8ciiupioawe  !  /don't  know,  but  Imis^ 

trust  him  / 
Tschpiuaxu  gahenna»  he  appears  suspicious,  has  a  suspi^ 

cious  appearance. 
Gicbgeinotket  quonoa^  probably  he  is  a  ihitf. 
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Wewitsclii  eet^  most  Kite/y,  (he  ia  sacb). 
N'gemotemuke  n'tlailemons  nechoaunges^  my  hone  has 

been  stoienjrom  me. 
Wichwinggi  gcmotgewak  Mengwe,  ike  JKtNfoes  are  very 

foikd  qfeUaling. 
lull  amachgidieu,  they  are  vagab&nds* 
Gacbtingetscby  next  year. 
Leiielechcjanet  tf  I  livtf  (or  am  aliFe). 
fiamliackinktsch  n'da,  /  will  go  acraee  the  eea,  (or  more 

properly)  to  the  country  beyond  the  sea, 
Ciamachpil.'stUtiU/ 

Schiki  a  na  LennHf  thai  i$  ajlne  pretty  iiuni. 
Quatsch  luppackhaD  ?  V)hy  do  you  cryf 
N'nilchgan  na  nipauwity  he  that  etarAe  there  s^rtuk  me. 
Uchscbimo  mcetscbi,  he  has  already  ran  (ff,  made  away 

with  himself. 
TVbunno !  catch  Aim  / 
Gacbbilau !  tie  him  / 
Lachenau  !  let  him  loose ! 
Weemif  or  wemi  auween  lue,  every  body  says. 
Wigwingi  geloltoak  schwannakwak^  that  the  whiiepeople 

are  fond  ofquarrding* 
N*iDatiinguaiDf  I  had  a  bad  dream. 
N'matschty  IwiU  go  home. 
Siquonne  lappifsrb  knewi  lebellecbeyan !  in  the  spring  you 

will  see  me  again  if  lam  alive. 
Tub,  scbuck  n»a'nsrhali !  weU^  but  do  remember  me  ! 
Matschleoy  it  shall  be  so,  that  shall  be  done. 
M'nuntschiiDkf »  /  have  been  called. 
Avween  guntschiingun  ?  wlio  called  you? 
N'Jocbqueuniy  my  wife. 
M'nitscb  unrtach  aal !  come  hitlitr  my  child! 
Lachpi !  quick  ! 

Nayu  nipauwi  (or  nipawi),  there  stand. 
PeUabt  indeed^  surely^  so  so. 
Petalatno  auwern,  somebody  sounds  (calls  oat)  the  alarm 

yetU  (signirying  danger  at  band). 
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Tub,  shimoitam  !  conUf  Ut  m$  run  af. 

Nelema  ta  ?  not  yet ! 

Quanna  eet  auween  gatta  napenalgun !  perftajw  someiodjf 

is  coming  to  attack  and,$calf  «t  / 
Wewitschi  eet,  probabU/,  may-be, 
Pennau !  look  ! 

Wiilli  ta  pepannik !  yonder  they  are  coming  ! 
Auween  knewa  7  who  do  you  see? 
Machelooky  or  chelook  achwannakwaky  many  white  geo^ 

pie. 
Papomiscuak  7  are  they  on  foot? 
Aleadet  some  of  them. 
Schuk  matta  weemiy  but  not  all  of  them. 
Gachtonalukguntsch  matta  uchscbimuienge,  we  shall  be 

attacked  if  we  do  not  make  off  with  ourselves. 
Tuh|  uchschimuitam  alige,  weU  then,  let  us  make  off  at 

any  rate. 
Mattapewiwak  nik  achwannakwak,  the  white  people  are  a 

rascally  set  of  beings, 
Kilunewak  wingi,  they  are  given  to  lieing. 
Kschinggalguna  gehenna,  they  hate  us  truly. 
OemoteiDukguna  wingi,  they  like,  are  disposed  to  rob  us, 

are  thieves  upon  us. 

Tub,  gachtonalatam !  well,  let  us  faU  upon  them,  attack 
them. 

Longundowinaquot,  it  looks  likely  for  peace,  there  is  a  pros- 

pect  of  peace. 
Pennau  won  !  look  at  that  one  ! 
Acbgieuchsuy  lie  is  drunk. 
Achgepingwe,  he  is  blind. 
Acbgepcheuy  he  is  deaf. 
KpitscheUf  he  isfoMsh. 
Sopsuy  he  is  naked. 
Mamanunxu,  he  is  angry. 
Scbaaksu,  he  is  covetous. 
Pihmtonlieuy  he  has  a  crooked  mouth. 
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Haa,  he  is  a  great  war-eapUiin, 
Saidniaay  heUa  ehuf. 
KschamehellataiD.  kt  u$  run  together. 
TipM8»  a  hen.  Tipatit»  a  ddeken. 
TschileiiBy  a  bird.  TBcholenUt,  a  UtOe  Urd. 
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